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THE  MODERN  CONCEPTION  OP  THE  DEVEL- 
OPMENT OP  THE  RELIGION  OP  ISRAEL 
AS  THE  CLAIMED  RESULT  OP  THE 
NEW   CRITICISM  OP  THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT. 

THE  popular  interest  which  Professor  Robertson 
Smith  created  for  Biblical  criticism  about  thi^ee 
years  ago  by  his  published  lectures^  has  been  con- 
stantly growing  in  intensity.  At  present  it  is  threat- 
ening to  become  the  almost  all-absorbing  subject  of 
excitement  in  religious  and  anti-religious  circles. 

The  agitation  which  this  criticism  is  producing  has 
only  had  its  parallel  in  our  time  when,  about  a  dozen 
years  ago,  Darwinism  was  greeted  by  antagonists  to 
religion  as  the  final  victory  of  materialism,  and  seem- 
ed to  frighten  many  preachers  out  of  their  wits,  and 
into  learned  disquisitions  on  cells,  membranes  and 
similarly  edifying  subjects. 

Now,  as  then,  the  "burning  question"  gives  good 
opportunity  for  making  ^^ wrong  uses^^  of  the  Bible 
from  the  pulpit  in  sensational  and  unwholesome 
teaching,  or  on  the  other  hand,  in  unreasoning  and 
unqualified  denunciations  of  all  Biblical  science. 
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I  therefore  suppose  that  what  I  shall  say  in  the 
following  pages  will  be  found  timdy,  and  venture  to 
hope  that  it  will  contribute  towards  a  general  un- 
derstanding of  the  main  points  at  issue  for  those  who 
cannot  make  this  question  an  object  of  direct  study. 

I. 

The  storm  which  the  **New  Criticism"  is  produc- 
ing here,  has  been  prevailing  with  much  more  inten- 
sity in  German  and  Dutch  schools  for  over  sixteen 
years.  With  the  publication,  in  1866,  of  Professor 
Graf's  little  book,  "  The  Historical  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament,"  a  stormy  cloud  discharged  itself  over 
the  schools  of  Biblical  research  which  had  been  hover- 
ing and  threatening  for  more  than  thirty  years,  ever 
since  the  publication  of  Vatke's  '*01d  Testament 
Theology, "  in  1 886.  Pointing  to  discrepancies  between 
the  practice  of  the  history  of  Israel  and  the  theory  of 
the  Levitical  Law,  and  also  between  this  law  and  the 
books  of  Deuteronomy  and  Ezekiel,  Graf  insisted 
that  the  origin  of  the  book  of  Leviticus,  with  large 
parts  of  Exodus  and  Numbers,  must  be  assigned  to 
the  post-exilian  period.  Accepting  the  conclusions 
of  Riehm  and  others,  that  Deuteronomy  originated 
not  long  before  the  exile,  he  argued  that  the  Levitical 
Law  represented  a  later  development  of  religion,  and 
a  ritual  scheme  which  was  neither  practised  nor 
known  before  the  exile.  From  this  little  work  the 
school  is  called  Grafean.  Its  real  father,  however, 
is  Professor  Reuss  of  Strassburg,  by  whom  Graf  as  a 
pupil  was  initiated  into  the  new  theory  and  method 
of  criticism  thirty-two  years  before  he  published  his 
own  book.  Graf  was  soon  followed  by  another  pupil 
of  Reuss,  Kayser,  with  his  essay  on  the  pre-exilian 
books. 

The  question  as  to  the  time  of  the  origin  of  the 
Levitical  Law  was,  however,  a  mere  starting  point  and 
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impetus  towards  developing  a  new  and  startling 
scheme  of  the  history  of  Israel,  covering  all  periods, 
including  the  Advent  of  our  Lord.  Graf's  share  in 
this  scheme  is  not  so  much  in  what  he  directly  con- 
tributed as  in  the  revolution  which  he  initiated. 
His  theory  had  an  effect ;  not  only  revolutionizing 
the  whole  realm  of  Biblical  research,  but  also  com- 
pletely changing  the  view  of  the  history  of  Israel. 

He  startled  many ;  he  provoked  most  strenuous 
opposition,  and  even  sneers,  but  he  encouraged  others 
by  his  boldness  of  consistency  in  shrinking  from  no 
consequences.     He  appeared  to  many  a  grey-haired 
veteran  of  the  field  of  Biblical  research  as  a  man  who, 
turning  things  upside  down,  should  insist  that  this 
was   their   right   position.    Just   think  of   it,  the 
laws  of  Moses  and  Aaron  are  insisted  upon  as  being 
the  last    stage  of  development  of  the  reUgion  of 
Israel !    It  seemed  to  some  too  startling,  too  adven- 
turous, to  deserve  any  serious  consideration.     But 
there  were  others,  the  rising  school,  who  at  once  in- 
sisted that  Graf  had  only  restored  things  to  their 
historical  position,  which  had  hitherto  been  kept  up- 
side down.    They  looked  back  to  Vatke,  who  had 
before  been  ignored,  or  mistrusted  as  philosopher, 
an  Hegelian,  "who  could  not  be  trusted  across  the 
street "  (^).     Graf  carried  a  revolution  into  practice, 
which  had  been  sketched  by  Vatke  in  theory.    The 
air  proved  to  be   full   of   revolutionary  elements. 
Many  scattered  treatises  on  different  minor  topics  of 
the  Old  Testament  had  been  or  were  being  prepared, 
whose  results  coincided  with  those  of  Graf  to  furnish 
material  for  a  new  structure.  Noeldeke,  for  instance, 
who  decidely  opposed  Graf,  himself  furnished  in  his 
"researches"  the  best  material  for  a  building  for 
which  Graf  had  laid  the  foundation. 


{})  £.  ReoBS,  Geschichte  der  Heilig.  Schrift.  Alt.  Test.,  p.  ix. 
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At  about  the  same  time  the  University  of  Leyden, 
Holland,  began  to  attract  attention.  Its  theological 
professors,  of  whom  Kuenen  is  mobt  known,  pub* 
lished  researches  in  the  field  of  religious  history, 
which,  with  all  their  scientific  air  and  method,  did 
not  hide  a  revolutionary  aim,  nor  disguise  a  spirit 
thoroughly  hostile  to  revealed  religion.  The  gifted 
Kuenen  finally  undertook  to  combine  the  various 
analytical  researches  into  one  positive  structure  of  the 
Religion  of  Israel.  This  work  is  the  result,  the  sum- 
jning  up  of  all  the  researches  that  coincide  with  his 
plan.  He  did  not  disdain  to  make  use  even  of  Colen- 
'SO,  whom  he  denounces  as  unscientific.  In  his  well- 
known  work  he  not  only  turns  the  traditional  view  of 
the  literature  and  history  of  Israel  on  its  head,  but  he 
traces  the  development  of  the  religion  to  a  purely 
natural  process.  But,  stimulated  by  Graf  and  Kue- 
nen, and  inspired  particularly  by  Vatke,  WeUhausen 
again  turned  the  attention  of  the  new  school  to  Ger- 
many, by  his  most  acute  analysis  of  the  books  of 
Moses  and  Joshua,  in  the  Theological  Year-Books  of 
1876  and  7,  which  was  followed  by  the  first  volume 
of  his  celebrated  History  in  1878  (^),  and  by  his 
additions  to  Bleek's  Introduction  in  the  same  year. 
Dulm  also  had  contributed  not  a  little  to  strengthen 
the  new  school  by  his  Theology  of  the  Prophets 
in  1875. 

As  can  well  be  surmised,  the  new  school  met  oppo- 
sition from  the  beginning.  Celebrated  leaders  in  the 
field  of  Biblical  research,  of  various  shades  of  opinion, 
raised  their  voices.  Some  of  the  last  sneers  of  Ewald 
were  directed  against  Graf.    Biehm  pointed  out  the 


(0  The  second  volume  has  not  appeared.  The  first  volume  has  long 
been  out  of  print,  yet  no  second  edition  is  offered.    In  the  meantime  , 

Wellbausen  has  been  transferred  from  his  theological  chair  in  Greifs-  ^ 

wold,  to  a  philosophic  chair  in  Halle.   This  looks  like  an  interference 
from  "high  quarters." 
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obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  new  theory.  Delitzsch 
and  DiUman  are  coxistantly  working  to  show  its 
untenablenesSy  not  to  mention  less  known  names. 

The  opposition  is  rarely  prompted  by  religious  scru- 
ples. Noeldeke  for  instance,  who  is  mentioned  abovfe 
as  opposed  to  the  Grafean  theory,  is  very  far  from 
being  offended  at  the  spirit  of  the  new  school.  His 
own  investigations  happen  always  to  bear  destructive 
results,  which  he  seasons  with  occasional  sneers 
against  the  authors  of  the  Bible. 

When,  in  1880,  Dillman  published  his  excellent 
commentary  on  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  he  deemed  it 
timely  to  say  that  *'the  flood  of  the  waters  of  criti- 
cism was  beginning  to  subside,"  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  **  a  sober  and  becoming  judgment  would 
begin  to  prevail."  But  he  was  soon  to  learn  how 
much  he  had  underrated  the  strength  of  the  storm. 
His  own  words  are  now  cited  against  him  in 
derision. 

Smend  published  his  Commentary  on  Ezekiel, 
which  prophet,  he  insists,  only  corroborates  the  new 
theory.  Wellhausen  contributed  his  article  '^Israel" 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  The  Old  Master 
Reuss,  the  real  originator  of  the  scheme,  published 
his  History  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  1881,  at  which  time  Bemhard  Stade,  the  most 
radical  of  all,  began  the  issue  of  his  History  of  Israel, 
and  of  his  periodical  for  Old  Testament  Science.  In 
this  periodical  a  new  flood  of  criticism  is  being  poured 
out  semi-annuaUy.  Its  contributors,  of  whom  Ed- 
ward Meyer  may  be  noted  for  his  zeal,  are  all  work- 
ing in  the  same  direction.  Schuerer's  paper  is  con- 
trolled by  this  school,  not  to  speak  of  the  variety  of 
smaller  and  larger  publications  which  are  controlled 
by  its  spirit.  It  is  felt  all  over  the  field  of  literature. 
Reviews  on  Old  Testament  subjects  in  such  literary 
papers  as  the  London  * 'Academy,"  for  instance,  are 
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apt  to  be  inspired  by  this  schooL  Bredenkamp,  a 
most  conservative  writer  of  the  old  school,  speaks  of 
this  new  *  ^hypothesis"  as  having  at  present  acquired 
an  ^^ahnost  domineering"  influence.  The  greatest 
danger  to  reUgion  is  apprehended  by  those  to  whom 
His  Word  is  dearer  than  life.  And  tiiis  apprehension 
is  not  without  good  ground.  No  doubt,  some  have 
already  suffered  complete  shipwreck  in  this  storm. 
Yet,  this  does  not  prevent  some  from  following  the 
new  path  who  claim  to  have  the  interest  of  Christian- 
ity at  heart.  The  most  radial,  Stade  himself,  in  the 
introduction  to  his  history,  page  12,  says:  "Theo- 
logues  and  laymen,  who  are  not  used  to  historical 
views  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  will  be  offended  at  much 
that  is  brought  out  in  this  book.  Let  them  be  con- 
vinced that  the  dignity  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  of 
the  Christian  religion  lies  as  near  to  the  heart  of  the 
author  as  to  their  own  heart,  yea,  that  just  for  their 
sakes  he  judges  as  he  does."  The  interpreter  of  this 
school  to  the  English  speaking  people.  Prof.  Smith, 
again  and  again  seeks  to  make  it  understood  that  the 
interest  in  the  salvation  of  Christ  is  dear  to  his  soul. 
The  school  grows,  not  only  in  the  number  of  its 
scholarly  adherents,  but  also  in  the  boldness  of  its 
conclusions.  It  seems  to  possess  a  charm  and  power 
which  many  minds  cannot  resist.  This  charm  is 
manifest  in  the  glowing  zeal  of  conviction  which 
breathes  from  the  pages  of  its  leading  writers,  in- 
cluding their  gifted  interpreter  from  Scotland.  No 
martyr  could  have  possessed  a  stronger  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  the  cause  for  which  he  was  dying  than 
those  authors  have  of  the  truth  of  the  "demonstra- 
tions" they  are  proclaiming.  •  Their  theory  is  the  only 
true  and  genuine  science.  Their  methods  alone  are 
fair,  all  who  differ  are  mere  apologists,  using  harmo- 
nistic  tricks  to  twist  the  words  of  Scripture  to  suit 
their  own  theoiy.    The  calm,  dignified,  unbiased,  and 
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by  no  means  too  orthodox  DiUmann,  does  not  eecape 
being  derided  as  a  partial  apologist.  They  never  fail 
to  review  their  opponents  in  a  contemptaons  spirit. 
But  whatever  we  may  think  of  their  conclusions  we 
cannot  deny  their  brilliant  ability,  their  exquisite 
training,  their  mastery  of  the  subject,  their  constant 
aiming  after  purely  scientific  method,  and  their 
earnest  seeking  after  truth  in  their  own  way.  They 
believe  themselves  to  be  combating  error,  perversion, 
and  superstition. 

II. 
The  Development  of  the  History  of  Israel  ac- 

CORDIKa  TO  THE  NeW  ScHOOL. 

The  direct  object  of  the  present  investigation  is  not 
to  introduce  the  reader  into  the  obscure,  intricate, 
and  tedious  paths  of  Biblical  criticism,  but  to  enable 
him  to  judge  of  the  new  structure  of  the  religion  of 
Israel  which  is  presented  to  oiu:  view.  The  new 
school  declares  our  view  of  the  Bible  and  of  its  relig- 
ion to  be  unable  to  stand  the  test  of  science,  and  thus 
to  be  unhistorical.  It  claims  therefore  ^%o  demolish 
an  old  uninhabitable  structure  in  order  to  buQd  a  new 
and  magnificent  palace  out  of  the  old  material." 
My  desire  is  to  examine  and  to  exhibit  the  founda- 
tions of  this  new  buildingi  within  a  very  small  com- 
pass, in  order  to  enable  every  intelligent  reader,  even 
one  who  is  not  conversant  with  Hebrew,  nor  with 
the  science  of  criticism,  to  judge  whether  this  new 
structure  can  stand  the  test  of  science,  whether  it  is 
reared  upon  Biblical  ground,  whether  it  is  built  of 
historical  material.    Whatever  of  Biblical  criticism  I 

may  have  to  introduce  will  only  be  incidentaL 
I  shall  therefore  give  a  short  statement  of  the 

view  of  the  development  of  the  religion  of  Israel  as 

conceived  by  this  school,  and  then  I  shall  endeavor 
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to  trace  its  spirit  and  origin  before  we  proceed  to  ex- 
amine whether  it  can  stand  the  test  of  science. 

The  history  of  Israel  according  to  the  critical 
school  begins  with  the  period  of  what  is  called 
Judges.  Previous  to  this  period  the  possession  of 
historical  knowledge  is  denied  {^).  The  traditions 
about  Moses,  however,  contain  a  small  historical 
germ.  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  were  no  real  per- 
sons, but  personifications  of  collective  bodies  or 
tribes.  So  are  the  wives  of  these  patriarchs  and  the 
twelve  sons  of  Jacob.  In  fact,  Leah  and  Levi  rep- 
resent one  and  the  same  tribe,  as  the  simUarity  of 
the  names  suggests  (*).  In  short,  all  the  histories  of 
the  patriarchs  are  ethnic  myths. 

The  children  of  Israel  were  never  in  bondage  in 
Egypt.  All  the  Egyptologists  fancy  that  they  find 
allusioDsto  Hebrew  slaves  in  Egyptian  documents, 
because  these  Egyptologists  read  their  prejudices, 
which  they  acquired  from  the  Old  Testament  legends, 
into  the  Egyptian  writings.  They  lack  the  true  his- 
torical and  philological  training,  and  know  nothing 
of  the  new  science  of  historical  criticism  which  alone 
enables  one  to  form  an  opinion  of  Biblical  history. 
The  works  of  all  the  Egyptologists  (*)  are  therefore 


(1)  The  following  very  short  sketch  of  the  religious  history  of 
Israel  is  in  accordance  with  Robertson  Smith  who  follows  Kuenen 
and  Wellhausen.  Those  points  in  my  statement  which  go  beyond 
Professor  Smith  are  further  advances  of  this  school  made  by  Ed. 
Meyer  and  B.  Stade,  and  I  incorporate  the  latest  "results." 

(')  Stade,  in  "Zeitschrift  fiir  die  alttestamentliche  wisseuschaft/' 
1881-2,  following  Wellhs.  Gesch.,  I,  149.  So  W.  R.  Smith,  article 
**Levites,"  in  Encyclop.  Brit. 
^  (')  Stade,  Geschichte,  p.  88,  finds  it  amusing  that  all  the  Egypt- 
ologists identify  the  "Apurin"  of  the  inscriptions  with  "Hebrew; 
he  thinks  that  the  letter  r  is  all  the  two  names  have  in  common. 
Manetho,  he  thinks,  only  formed  the  Hebrew  tradition  to  suit  his  own 
tendency,  p.  128.    See  also  p.  44. 
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worthless  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the  history 
of  Israel. 

Several  wild  tribes  of  Nomads,  which  roved  about 
Goshen  and  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  of  whom 
some  called  themselves  Israel,  were  taught  by  Moses 
to  accept  the  deity  which  was  supposed  to  dwell  on 
Mount  Sinai  as  their  tribal  god.  By  the  acceptance 
of  this  tribal  deity  they  formed  a  consciousness  of 
national  unity  among  themselves.  The  name  of  this 
deity  w^as  Jehovah,  or  rather  Yahweh.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  god  of  storms  and  thunder,  but  par- 
ticularly a  man  of  war,  very  strong.  This  Jehovah, 
Moses  taught  them,  would  overcome  all  their  ene- 
mies. The  knowledge  of  this  deity,  Moses  himself 
probably  got  from  the  Kenites,  a  tribe  dwelling  near 
Sinai,  among  whom  he  had  married.  Jethro,  his 
father  in  law,  was  really  the  revealer  of  Jehovah.  ^ 
Various  dates  are  assigned  to  the  origin  of  the  Deca- 
logue; they  generally  suppose  it,  however,  to  be 
substantially  the  work  of  Moses.  It  is  agreed  that 
the  moral  conception  of  the  deity,  Jehovah,  was 
always  purer  than  that  which  the  neighboring  tribes 
entertained  of  their  deities.  On  the  whole  Moses  laid 
a  good  foundation  for  the  moral  development  of  the 
people.  So  much  so  that  all  the  laws  of  later  times 
were  attributed  to  him,  by  the  form  of  *Uegal  fic- 
tion," as  Prof.  Smith  expresses  it.  The  conception 
of  God  as  Jehovah,  which  Moses  gave,  gradually  de- 
veloped by  the  time  of  the  later  prophets,  into  the 
view  that  He  is  the  God  of  Bighteousness. 

The  persons  of  Aaron  and  Joshua  are  entirely  fic- 
titioua  Caleb,  again,  is  the  personification  of  a  clan 
around  Hebron.      The  story  of  the  twelve  spies  of 


(*)  IMd^  p.  190,  et  seq,  Kucnen  is  the  most  conservative  of  the  new 
school  with  reference  to  the  name  of  God.  The  importance  of  the  dif- 
ferent theories  as  to  the  origin  of  this  Name  will  appear  hereafter. 
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Moses  was  invented  in  order  to  give  the  Calebites  a 
title  to  their  possessions.  In  fact,  the  Calebites  were 
originally  of  a  Canaanitish  race,  identical  with  the 
KeniziteSy  and  were  afterwards  amalgamated  with 
Judah.^  (For  this  the  new  school  is  indebted  to 
Noeldeke.) 

.  After  Moses,  the  tribes  began  to  conquer  some  ter- 
ritory for  themselves.  After  conquering  and  settling 
the  districts  East  of  the  Jordan,  the  overcrowded 
population  necessarily  pressed  westward.  Each  tribe 
fought  and  conquered  for  itself,  with  changing  for- 
tunes. At  times  they  were  bitterly  oppressed.  The 
song  of  Deborah,  in  Judges  V.,  the  oldest  historical 
writing,  mirrors  the  condition  of  the  time.  The  war- 
rior and  nobleman,  Saul,  united  the  tribes  into  a 
kingdom.  Having,  however,  incurred  the  displeas- 
ure of  the  influential  Samuel,  the  latter  intrigued 
against  him;  another  successful  warrior,  David,  sup- 
planted him;  and  Israel  grew  strong  imder  his  hand. 

After  David,  the  political  history  of  Israel  and 
Judah  is  not  materially  changed  from  what  it  is  tra- 
ditionally held  to  be  according  to  the  Bible,  but  the 
religious  character  of  this  history  is  in  accordance 
with  the  view  of  the  development  of  the  religion  of 
Jehovah.  And  of  course,  it  is  the  view  of  the  relig- 
ion in  which  we  are  particularly  interested;  and  it  is 
the  picture  drawn  of  this  religion  which  is  the  most 
startling  of  all  the  work  of  the  new  school. 

After  the  conquest,  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Israel 
gradually  absorbed  the  races  which  they  subdued. 
They  not  only  inherited  their  land,  but  also  their  civ- 
ilization and  customs.  Thus,  what  had  been  sacred 
to  the  conquered  people,  remained  sacred  to  the  con- 
querors.    "Canaanite   sanctuaries  became   Hebrew 


(*).  Ed.  Meyer  in  Stade*s  Zeitschrift.  f.  alttest.  Wissensch.,  1881, 
whom  Stade  follows  in  his  history. 
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holy  places,"  says  Professor  Smith.  So  we  find  Beer- 
sheba,  Bethel,  and  other  places  of  Hebrew  worship, 
which  had  been  sacred  before  the  conquest.  Stade  (^) 
even  affirms  that  at  places  like  Beersheba,  where 
Israelites  met  Edomites  and  other  Arabic  tribes  in 
common  worship,  there  also  sprang  up  the  tales 
about  the  common  ancestors.  At  Beersheba,  well- 
meaning  priests  told  the  pacifying  stories  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac,  of  Ishmael  and  Edom,  the  patriarchal 
figures  in  whom  all  gloried.  At  Bethel,  again,  the 
fascinating  legends  about  Jacob  were  originated.  In 
these  sanctuaries  Jehovah  was  indeed  worshipped, 
but  He  yet  dwelt  on  Sinai.  He  was  believed  to  come 
occasionally,  riding  upon  storm  and  cloud,  to  visit 
Palestine  in  the  day  of  battle.  By  the  mixture  of 
different  worships,  the  religion  of  Jehovah  was,  how- 
ever, in  danger  of  being  altogether  obliterated.  In 
order  to  meet  this  danger,  different  sanctuaries  were 
created  to  Jehovah,  that  He  might  dwell  in  the  land. 
Thus  did  He  take  possession  of  the  land  of  Israel,  the 
land  of  His  suzerainty. 

Ophrah,  Dan,  and  similar  sanctuaries  were  estab- 
lished especially  for  Jehovah.  Later,  Jerusalem  was 
added.  The  sanctuary  of  Jerusalem  had  only  the 
distinction  of  being  the  place  of  worship  for  the  royal 
residence. 

The  religion  of  Israel  had  nothing  peculiar  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  that  of  other  nations.  The  views  of 
Qod,  of  worship,  of  sacrifices,  and  of  the  covenants 
between  God  and  man  were  common  to  Isi-ael  with 
Ammon  and  Moab,  Phoenicia  and  Edom.  The 
Israelites  were  taught  to  distinguish  the  personal 


(1)  Stade,  Zeitschrift,  1881,  p  847.  This  theory  about  the  places  of 
the  origin  of  the  traditions  about  the  patriarchs  is  urged  by  A.  Bern- 
stein in  his  Ureprung  d.  Sagen  ▼.  Abraham^  Isaak  u.  Jacob,  1871,  and 
is  elaborated  by  Stade. 
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character  of  Jehovah  as  being  more  fixed  and  more 
consistent  in  His  view  of  righteousness;  that  was  all. 
Human  sacrifices  were  common  to  the  worship  of  all 
the  gods,  Jehovah  included.  Jephtha's  offering  of 
his  daughter,  and  David's  delivering  seven  descend- 
ants of  Saul  to  the  Gibeonites  to  be  sacrificed  to 
Jehovah,  were  in  accordance  with  the  common 
practise  of  serving  Jehovah. 

Nor  was  monotheism  thought  of.  The  belief  in 
Jehovah  did  not  involve  a  denial  of  the  reality  and 
power  of  the  gods  of  other  nations.  Each  god  was 
supposed  to  be  in  covenant  with  his  own  people  as 
each  people  owed  gratitude  to  its  own  god.  Nay, 
paying  homage  to  other  gods  was  not  considered  in- 
consistent with  faithfulness  to  Jehovah. 

Nor  was  idolatry  thought  of  as  a  sin.  Images  were 
lawfully  displayed  at  all  the  sanctuaries  including 
Jerusalem.  The  ideas  of  spirituality  and  invisibility 
of  God  were  unknown.  These  ideas  are  the  result  of 
later  theological  speculations. 

Nor  was  the  priesthood  limited  to  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
The  Levites  were  indeed  preferred  as  priests  but 
others  were  not  excluded.  It  was  by  a  process  of 
gradual  development  that  they  became  the  priestly 
caste  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  tribes.  The  dis- 
tinction between  priests  and  Levites  was  introduced 
after  the  exile,  and  was  unknown  before  Ezekiel. 

When,  therefore,  the  prophets  are  found  in  constant 
conflict  with  the  Kings,  we  can  easily  see  that  the 
Kings  were  innocent  and  the  prophets  were  innova- 
tors. When,  out  of  prudent  statesmanship,  Ahab 
entered  into  alliance  with  neighboring  Phoenicia,  and 
married  a  Phoenician  princess,  he  only  followed  the 
wise  example  of  Solomon.  And  it  was  nothing  but 
good  statesmanship  that  he  introduced  Baal- worship 
to  please  his  queen,  and  to  make  his  relations  with 
the  neighbor-power  more  intimate.    He  acted  with  a 
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liberal  spirit,  and  from  a  wise  policy,  and  remained 
faithful  to  Jehovah  withal.  Neither  he  nor  his 
people  were  conscious  of  any  wrong.  It  was  the 
rigorous,  seclusive,  and  radioed  Elijah  who  conceived 
the  new  idea  that  there  was  no  room  for  both 
Jehovah  and  Baal  in  the  land.  With  Elijah  the 
prophets  began  to  develop  the  idea  of  monotheism,  to 
insist  upon  exclusiveness  and  to  annoy  the  practical 
Kings  with  their  notions.  Those  Kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah  who  are  decried  as  bad,  in  consequence  of 
their  worship  of  other  gods,  were  really  innocent. 
Nay,  the  prophets,  by  insisting  upon  exclusiveness, 
made  the  people  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and 
brought  about  political  misfortune.  Elijah  and  the 
prophets  of  Judah,  says  Professor  Smith,  "had  no 
small  part  in  breaking  up  the  political  life  of  the 
kingdom."  This  seems  to  imply  that,  had  Ahab  been 
left  to  his  liberal  spirit,  and  permitted  to  worship  the 
neighboring  Baal  along  with  Jehovah,  the  Kingdom 
of  Israel  might  yet  have  existed.  The  prophets 
ruined  Israel. 

Certainly  it  is  great  injustice  to  the  memory  of  the 
patriotic  and  able  Kings  of  Israel  to  charge  them 
with  any  unfaithfulness  for  putting  up  golden  calves 
at  Bethel  and  Dan.  Worse  still  is  the  imputation  of 
sin  to  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  for  sacrificing  at 
the  ^  'High  places. "  The  historians  who  charged  these 
Kings  with  wrong  looked  upon  their  actions  in  the 
light  of  later  times. 

After  EUijah,  Amos  conceived  the  idea  that  the  God 
of  Israel  is  interested  in  all  men.  Amos  broadened  the 
narrow  principle  from  within.  Wellhausen,  in  the 
article  *^  Israel,"  in  the  Encycl.  Brit.,  praises  Amos 
greatly  for  his  broad  spirit.  With  Jeremiah  we 
already  meet  fully  developed  monotheistic  notions. 
And  to  the  rigorous  and  consistent  spirit  of  the 
prophets  is  due  the  spiritual  religion  of  Judaism 
which  fully  developed  grfter  the  captivity. 
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The  view  of  the  origin  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
Pentateuch  is  also  in  conformity  with  the  process  of 
natural  evolution  by  which  the  whole  religion  was 
developed.  The  oldest  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  are 
those  of  the  Yah  wist.  His  first  piece  is  in  Genesis  n; 
Balaam's  prophecy,  Numbers  xxm,  is  from  his  hand, 
as  also  the  record  of  the  death  of  Moses.  His  con- 
ceptions of  the  deity  are  yet  primitive.  He  speaks 
of  Jehovah  as  "walking  in  the  cool  of  the  day,"  as 
eating  with  Abraham,  as  burying  Moses,  etc.,  etc. 
He  wrote  in  the  second  half  of  the  ninth  century, 
and  was  followed  by  several  other  writers.  During 
the  reign  of  Josiah,  Deuteronomy  was  produced. 
Here  we  find  already  the  idea  of  a  central  sanctuary, 
but  priests  and  Levites  are  yet  identical.  During 
the  exile  the  Levitical  law  was  being  elaborated.  To 
Ezekiel  the  genesis  of  the  system  is  mainly  due; 
Ezra  elaborated  it;  and  finally  the  whole  priestly 
codex,  with  the  distinction  between  priests  and 
Levites,  was  incorporated,  together  with  the  earlier 
laws  and  writings,  some  time  after  Ezra,  into  one 
scheme  of  books  called  the  Pentateuch.  Thus  the 
work  of  the  prophets  is  crystallized  in  the  law.  The 
Pentateuch  contains  Judaism,  not  Tsraelitism.  The 
religion  of  Israel  was  neither  Inonotheistic,  nor  spir- 
itual, nor  hierarchical.  But  from  it  the  prophets 
developed  the  spiritual  religion  of  Judaism,  from 
which  Christianity  sprang. 

From  the  above  meagre  statement  we  can  see  that 
the  main  features  of  this  conception  of  the  history 
are: 

Ist.  To  group  Israel  together  with  the  neighboring 
nations,  to  eliminate  the  idea  of  a  peculiar,  a  chosen 
people,  and  to  insist  that  Israel  is  in  nothing  differ- 
ent from  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  having,  in- 
deed, a  mission,  but  only  as  other  nations.  The  com- 
mon idea  of  a  chosen  people  is  rejected  as  unhistorical 
in  its  very  nature. 
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2d.  The  development  of  this  history  is  in  perfect 
accord  with  the  common  laws  of  natural  evolution. 
From  the  idea  of  a  tribal  god  developed,  by  a  natural 
process,  the  belief  in  the  One  God  of  the  universe. 
Everything  miraculous  is  in  its  very  nature  unhis- 
torical  and  absurd. 

3d.  The  prophets  were  moral  and  consistent  think- 
ers. The  belief  in  predictions  of  the  prophets  de- 
serves no  'consideration.  The  prophets  are  elabor- 
ately pictured  to  show  their  characters  and  work 
within  the  frame  of  natural  evolution. 

Thus  there  is  no  chosen  people,  with  miracles  and 
prophets,  and  revelations  and  predictions  of  Christ. 
All  is  brought  within  the  sphere  of  nature  and  pure 
reason.  As  with  a  magic  stroke,  this  school  removes, 
not  only  mountains  of  di£Sculties  from  the  path  of 
critical  students,  but  the  veil  of  mystery  from  the 
whole  scheme  of  spiritual  religion.  Everything  is 
laid  bare  for  reason  to  examine  and  to  handle.  There 
is  in  reality  a  new  religion  constructed  when  it  is 
claimed  that  the  history  of  Israel  is  merely  being 
construed. 

If  therefore  some  of  the  writers  assure  us  of  their 
hearty  interest  in  Christianity  we  cannot  suspect 
them  of  being  interested  in  the  Christianity  that  re- 
quires any  believing  faculties.  Their  religion  is  not 
of  faith,  but  of  sight.  To  the  new  criticism  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  linked  on  the  now  old  criticism  of 
the  New  Testament,  of  the  Tubingen  school,  with 
some  slight  modifications. (*) 


(^)  The  reader  can  find  this  statement  verified  by  consulting  the 
third  Tolume  of  **  Bible  for  Learners,"  which  work  was  superintended 
by  Euenen,  as  a  dilution  of  his  system  for  the  young  and  beginners. 
Whosoever  desires  to  be  a  member  of  this  class  of  "  Learners  "  let 
him,  at  least,  read  the  introductory  pages  of  a  little  book,  "  T&e  Au- 
thorship ol  the  Fourth  Gospel,"  by  the  distinguished  Unitarian,  Pro- 
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Kuenen  deserves  credit  for  his  candor  in  stating  his 
*' Standpoint"  at  the  beginning  of  the  "Religion  of 
Israel."  He  declares  it  as  absurd  to  believe  in  the 
miraculous  choice  of  Israel  as  it  is  to  hold  to  the  old 
view  that  the  earth  is  the  main  object  and  centre  of 
the  imiverse.  Stade,  with  all  his  asseverations  of 
great  interest  in  Christianity,  yet  from  the  beginning 
uses  such  unambiguous  expressions  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  mistaking  his  views  of  Christianity.  But 
Professor  Smith  carries  prayer-meeting  phraseology 
into  his  elucidations  of  the  prophets.  He  refers  to 
Calvin,  Coccejus,  and  Jonathan  Edwards,  as  having 
held  some  germs  of  his  own  views.  He  sometimes 
speaks  of  "Revelation,"  "The  love  of  God  to  His 
people,"  "Scheme  of  grace,"  " Redemption  and  sal- 
vation," as  if  he  were  holding  revival  meetings.  It 
sometimes  sounds  like  grim  humor.  He  claims  to 
seek  nothing  but  to  popularize  the  science  of  Biblical 
criticism. 

III. 

Preparatory  History  and  Origin  op  the  CRmcAL 

School. 

Prom  the  above  meagre  statement  of  the  view  of 
the  development  of  the  religion  of  Israel,  the  reader 
will  be  unable  to  discover  the  source  of  power  and 
attraction  of  the  school  that  produced  it.  But  as  we 
have  to  trace  the  spirit  of  this  school  through  its 
history  to  its  origin,  in  order  to  understand  its  true 


f  essor  Ezra  Abbot.  Certainly  one  who  consults  Dr.  Abbot  and  the 
authorities  which  he  cites  is  at  least  not  apt  to  make  such  a  "  Wrong 
Use"  of  the  Bible  from  tlie  pulpit  as  to  abuse  his  hearers  by  declaim- 
ing the  now  obsolete  moonshine-cant  of  David  Strauss  about  a  human- 
ity *'  overshadowed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  begetting  an  •*  ideal  Christ," 
etc.,  phrases  for  which  honest  unbelieving  scholars  have  now  nothing 
but  a  smile  of  contempt. 
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nature,  we  shall  also  find  the  secret  source  of  its  sue- 


Considering  this  school  as  to  its  general  spirit,  and 
not  as  to  its  particular  critical  chara^r,  we  may  say 
that  it  was  horn  on  English  soiL  From  among  the 
Deists  of  the  last  century  is  heard  the  voice  of  its  in- 
fancy. It  is  well  known  that  from  Deistic  seed 
planted  on  the  continent  grew  French  naturalism 
and  German  rationalism.  The  fruits  were  terrible 
political  upheavals  in  France,  and  startling  i*evolu- 
tions  in  rehgious  thought  in  Germany.  In  both 
countries,  storms  and  radical  revolutions  grew  from 
English  seed;  but  there,  as  everywhere  and  in  every- 
thing, infinite  wisdom  overrules  and  utilizes  violent 
revolutions  for  the  purification  of  the  spheres  in 
which  they  transpire. 

The  Deists  sought  to  supplant  belief  in  revelation 
by  urging  the  sufficiency  of  mere  natural  religion,  of 
which  alone  in  their  opinion,  the  teachings  of  Christ 
consisted.  Deism  was,  therefore,  the  more  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  Old  Testament  the  more  it  was  in- 
clined to  recognize  the  moral  teachings  of  the  New. 
They  charged  Judaism,  i.  e.,  the  belief  in  the  Old 
Testament,  with  corrupting  the  New  Testament  by 
fusing  the  miraculous  and  mysterious  element  into  it 
as  a  supernatural  revelation.  Of  all  the  Deistic 
writers  no  one  is  so  outspoken  and  marked  in  his  rad- 
ical and  bitter  opposition  to  the  Old  Testament  as 
Thomas  Morgan.  And  none  made  such  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  German  schools  of  the  last  century. 

Dr.  Thomas  Morgan,  a  deposed  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, published  his  attack  on  revealed  religion  in  his 
"Moral  Philosopher,"  London,  1787.  Inconsequence 
of  his  most  decided  opposition  to  the  Old  Testament 
he  is  called  the  "Modem  Marcion."  Dr.  Leland  says: 
"If  we  were  to  judge  by  some  parts  of  his  book  we 
should  be  ready  to  .  look  upon  him  as  having  very 
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friendly  dispositions  towards  the  Christian  religion.'' 
(^)  ''  He  expressly  declaieth  himself  to  be  a  Christian 
on  ihefoot  of  the  New  TestamenV^  (')  But  Leland  is 
soon  constrained  to  use  other  colors  for  his  picture, 
he  continues:  ''He  represents  the  law  of  Moses  as 
'having  neither  truth  nor  goodness  in  it,  and  as  a 
wretched  scheme  of  superstition,  blindness  .  .  •'" 
^'  And  he  endeavors  to  prove  that  this  was  the  senti- 
ment of  S.PauL  Among  other  heavy  charges  against 
that  law,  one  is,  that  it  encouraged  human  sacrifices 
as  the  highest  act  of  religion  and  devotion,  when  of- 
fered not  to  idols,but  to  Grod;  .  .  .  and  afterwards 
proceedeth  to  make  a  very  odious,  though  inconsis- 
tent, representation  of  the  character  and  the  conduct 
of  the  ancient  prophets,  against  whom  he  exdaimeth 
as  the  great  disturbers  of  their  country,  the  authors 
of  all  the  evil  wars  and  revolutions  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  the  cause  of  the  final  niin 
of  both  .  .  .  And  he  praiseth  Ahab  and  Jezebel, 
and  other  idolatrous  princes,  for  having  endeavored 
to  destroy  them."(')  "He  has  gone  so  far  as  boldly 
to  pronounce  that  the  God  of  Israel,  to  whom  the 
priesthood  was  instituted,  and  sacrifices  were  offered, 
was  a  cheat  and  an  idol,  as  much  so  as  any  of  the 
Pagan  Deities,  and  that  he  was  only  considered  as  a 
local  tutelar  Deity. "(^)  So  &r  Leland.  Diestel  says  of 
Morgan  that  he  brought  together  everything  that 
had  hitherto  been  said  against  the  Old  Testament, 
and  sought  to^deprive  the  history  of  Israel  of  all  its 
religious  value  by  his  criticism.  (•)    Yet  Morgan  does 


(»)  Dr.  John  Leland,  "A  View  of  the  Principal  DeisUcal  Writere," 
I,  p.  1754,  first  edition;  London,  1754. 

(*)  im„  p.  180.         (•)  iWa.,  p.  186,  and  9eq,         (*)  IM„  p.  207. 

(')  Diestel,  Oeschichte  d.  Alten  Testamentes  in  der  christlichen 
Eirche,  p.  545. 
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not  fail  occasionally  to  praise  the  prophets  for  their 
moral  elevation  and  efforts. 

One  might  be  led  to  infer  that  Dr.  Robertson 
Smith  is  merely  repeating  Dr.  Thomas  Moi^gan,  as 
Dr.  Smith's  position  can  be  stated  in  almost  the  same 
words  which  Dr.  Leland  uses  in  describing  Dr.  Mor- 
gan's work.  But  this  would  not  only  misrepresent 
and  do  injustice  to  Dr.  Smith,  but  also  betray  an 
ignorance  or  willful  ignoring  of  the  scientific  charac- 
ter and  work  of  the  critical  school,  as  well  as  of  all 
the  great  efforts  and  acquisitions  of  more  than  a  cen- 
tury of  earnest  research.  It  is  true  that  in  a  certain 
sense  Smith  occupies  the  same  position  with  Morgan. 
Both  hold  the  very  same  religious  view.  Smith 
reached  substantially  the  same  position  from  which 
Moigan  started.  The  movement  which  began  with 
Morgan  seems  to  have  wandered  in  a  circle  untQ  it 
reached  its  starting  point  in  Smith.  In  one  sense 
there  was  a  wandering  in  a  circle,  but  in  another 
sense  a  great  progress  was  made.  There  is  a  great, 
a  very  great,  difference  between  the  rude  invectives 
of  a  Deist,  and  the  earnest  and  interesting  expositions 
of  Biblical  criticism  of  a  refined  and  consummate 
scholar.  Morgan  seems  to  have  guessed  what  Smith 
unconsciously  reached  by  following  the  critical 
school  in  his  earnest  and  gentle  study.  But  there  is 
a  very  long  road  of  most  difiScult  travel  and  most 
painstaking  labor,  there  is  a  most  wonderful  and  in- 
tricate process  of  development  between  Morgan 
and  Smith.  And  by  this  i)ainstaking  labor  and 
process  of  development  much  was  accomplished  for 
the  benefit  of  Biblical  science. 

There  is  much  by  which  Deism  and  its  successors, 
to  this  day,  may  be  identified  as  one  school,  and  we 
can  therefore  call  England  the  birthplace  of  the 
Bationalistic  and  the  Critical  schools.  There  is  a 
feature  common  to  all;  they  all  consider  themselves 
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able  to  see  through  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Bible 
and  of  its  religion  with  the  eyes  of  the  understanding; 
they  therefore  all  reject  the  mysterious  and  mirac- 
ulous. We  may  consequently  be  tempted  to  suppose 
that  the  new  school  is  altogether  Deism  in  new  and 
brilliant  vestures,  furnished  by  illustrious  scholars. 

But  on  a  closer  examination  we  shall  discover  that 
there  is  difference  of  individuality  in  the  different 
schools.  There  is  the  unity  of  a  family  spirit.  The 
different  schools  spring  from  Deism  and  they  mani- 
fest its  spirit,  but  they  are  different  individuals  who 
were  guided  by  different  objects.  The  Critical  school 
is  the  last  link  of  a  genealogical  chain  that  begins 
with  Deism.  We  must  learn  to  understand  the  new 
school  by  studying  the  spirit  of  its  ancestors.  We 
must  therefore  now  endeavor  hurriedly  to  follow  the 
outline,  and  to  point  out  the  most  salient  features  of 
^  genealogy  of  which  Deism  is  the  first  link. 

Its  second  link  is  Bationalism.  Rationalism  in- 
herited  the  main  peculiarity  of  its  progenitor,  in 
being  unable  to  assimilate  the  miraculous  in  its 
religious  system,  and  thus  sought  to  reduce  Chris- 
tianity to  mere  morality.  But  from  the  beginning 
it  spoke  in  a  different  tone,  from  a  different  spirit, 
and  by  a  different  method. 

Deism's  main  object  was  to  uproot  all  belief  in  the 
Bible,  particularly  the  Old  Testament.  This  was  its 
avowed  object,  and  bitter  vituperation  its  practice. 
Suspecting  tricks  of  priestcraft  and  tyranny  all  over 
the  Old  Testament,  they  were  burning  with  the 
desire  to  destroy  and  to  uproot  it.  The  avowed,  and  no 
doubt  sincere,  purpose  of  Bationalism  was  to  save  the 
Bible.  Some  few  Germans  blindly  followed  the 
Deists,  particularly  Morgan,  in  reproducing  their 
vituperations.  For  instance,  Reimarus,  Kayser,  and 
others.  Some  again  were  infected  by  that  caustic 
spirit  of  witticism  and  ridicule  displayed  in  French 
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naturalism,  which  was  encouraged  by  Frederick  the 
Great  in  inviting  Voltaire  to  his  court.  But  as  a 
whole  the  Rationalists  perceived  that  religion  could 
not  have  been  produced  by  mere  calculated  fraud 
of  priests  and  tyrants.  They  also  felt  that  morality 
cannot  be  sustained  if  the  Bible  is  to  be  rejected 
and  even  hated.  (*)  They  were  therefore  determined 
to  save  the  Bible  by  explaining  it  on  rationalistic 
principles.  They  accepted  the  miracles,  provided 
they  were  according  to  known  physical  laws;  and  the 
spiritual,  provided  it  was  natural.  Thus  they  claimed 
to  repel  the  attack  of  mocking  and  railing  naturalists, 
and  to  sustain  the  Bible  as  a  book  according  to 
reason.  They  resented  the  charge  of  dishonesty  and 
fraud  in  the  Bible,  by  insisting  that  the  miracles 
were  historical  facts  clothed  in  forms  of  miracles. 
Therefore  their  attitude  was  that  of  apologists  against 
the  attacks  of  the  Deists  and  naturalists.  Their 
apologetics  must  appear  strange  to  us.  The  follow- 
ing will  illustrate  the  peculiar  character  of  Bational- 
istic  apologetics. 

In  1788  Dittmar  published  his  *  TBstory  of  the  Israel- 
it^  to  the  Honor  and  Defense  of  the  Bible."  One 
item  of  defense  consists  in  explaining  that  the  names 
Jehovah  and  Elohim  represented,  the  one  a  Council 
of  State,  and  the  other  a  (Allege  of  Priests  which 
two  bodies  often  failed  to  control  their  tempers.  If, 
therefore,  it  is  said  that  the  wrath  of  Jehovah  or  of 
Elohim  was  enkindled  it  only  meant  to  say  that  one 
of  these  governing  bodies  was  angry.    Thus  the  ob- 


(^)  One  can  well  imagine  that  the  teaching  of  morality  aUme,  by 
means  of  a  Bible  made  unnatural  by  naturalism,  could  only  result  in 
immorality  of  practice.  The  Bible,  stripped  of  its  claim  to  revelation, 
in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  has  not  much  more  power  to  pro- 
duce righteousness  and  purity  than  the  eyolutionists  have  by  their 
ethics.  The  Rationalists,  however,  were  as  much  delighted  with 
their  latest  explanations  as  some  scholars  of  our  day  are  with  theirs. 
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jection  against  attributing  anger  to  the  Ood  who 
is  love  is  removed,  and  the  Bible  is  honored  and  de- 
fended.  * 

Hezel  defends  the  theophany  of  Gen.  xviii.  as  fol- 
lows: A  neighbor  of  Abraham  dreams  that  Sarah 
will  have  a  son  and  that  the  valley  of  Siddim  will  be 
destroyed.  He  visits  Abraham  with  two  companions 
and  tells  of  his  dream,  which  happens  to  be  fulfilled; 
Abraham  believes  him  therefore  to  be  a  god.  But 
Henke  differs  and  thinks  that  the  two  angels  were 
spies  sent  by  enemies  to  put  fire  to  the  valley. 

When  Joshua  said  that  the  Sun  and  Moon  should 
stand  still  he  meant  the  right  and  left  wings  of 
his  army.  That  this  was  ^'not  an  astronomical,  but 
a  military  order,"  was  sagaciously  ('^sharfsinnig") 
discovered  by  Pastor  Bitter,  of  Buttstadt,  who  earn- 
estly desired  to  defend  Scripture.  The  famous  Eich- 
horn  says  that  the  Israelites  could  obtain  no  manna 
on  the  Sabbath  because  they  had  scratched  the  shrub, 
from  which  the  manna  came,  too  much  the  day  be- 
fore. Eichhom  makes  it  his  special  work  to  save  the 
historicity  of  the  miracles  by  similar  natural  explan- 
ations.(*) 

In  180%  Gr.  Lorenz  Bauer,  a  prominent  scholar, 
published  his  ''Hebrew  Mythology."  In  the  preface 
he  states  his  opinion  that  such  a  work  would  occasion 
no  objection  now,  after  the  labors  of  Eichhom  and 
others,  with  those  who  have  kept  up  in  the  progress 
of  literature.  And  we  shall  soon  see  in  what  direc- 
tion the  progress  was  made. 

Lot's  wife  lost  her  Ufe  in  the  confiagration  caused 
by  lightning  in  the  asphalt  district  of  Sodom,  and 
afterwards  they  erected  a  salt  pillar  to  show  the 
spot.(')     The  burning  bush  which  Moses  saw  was 


(^)  See  Diestel*  in  the  above  work,  p.  736,  et  9eq. 
(")  Hebraische  Mythologie,  I.,  p.  242. 
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lightning.  '^It  was,  though,  a  cold  ray^  that  did  not 
ignite."  He  opposes  Hezel,  who  believed  it  to  have 
been  electric  fire.(0  The  fire  and  smoke  on  Mount 
Sinai  were  due  to  an  unexpected  thunder  storm. (') 
Eorah  was  swallowed  up  by  the  earth,  means  that 
Moses  caused  him  and  his  house  to  be  buried  alive. 
In  this  he  agrees  v-ith  Eichhom.(')  The  renowned 
scholar,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  supposes  that  the  division  of 
the  Jordan  before  Joshua  was  due  to  an  earthquake. 
(*)  Michaelis  especially  favored  and  employed 
earthquakes,  while  Bauer  preferred  to  use  lightnings. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  matter  of  taste  with  them, 
yet  Bauer  and  others  complain  of  Michaelis'  too  fre- 
quent use  of  earthquakes. 

Samson's  works  were  considered  to  have  been  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  therefore 
credible,  by  Hezel,  Justi,  Eichhorn,  and  among  others 
even  Herder. 

Even  the  great  and  noble  Herder  hoped  to  avert 
ridicule  from  the  Bible  by  defending  the  historicity  of 
the  miracles  upon  the  ground  of  their  being  natural 
occurrences  poetically  expressed,  according  to  the 
spirit  of  ancient  oriental  writers.  Speaking  of  the 
fall  of  the  walls  of  Jericho,  he  says:  "  If  the  walls  fall 
by  the  sacred  sound  of  trumpets,  one  must  read  this 
description  in  the  spirit  of  that  time,  and  he  will  cease 
to  laugh.  With  the  sound  of  trumpets  was  connected 
the  battle-cry  and  the  storming  attack,  etc. "  (Geist  d. 
Hebr.  Poesie  H.).  Yet  this  same  Herder  also  writes: 
^^  As  a  child  hears  the  voice  of  his  father,  as  the  lover 
the  voice  of  his  bride,  so  do  we  hear  the  voice  of  God 
in  the  Scripture,  and  perceive  the  sound  of  eternity 
that  reverberates  through  it. "(•)   "Prayer  and  read- 


er) llnd,  p.  272.  (•)  p.  2M.  (»)  p.  803.  (*)  II..  p.  7. 

(•)  Cited  by  Hagenbach,  Geschichte  VII.,  p.  87. 
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ing  of  Scripture  be  thy  daily  morning  and  evening 
food,"  is  the  advice  he  gives  to  his  young  friend.(^) 
There  were  different  classes  of  Rationalists,  and  dif- 
ferent stages  of  Rationalism,  but  before  the  last  stage 
was  reached,  even  the  most  vulgar  among  them  sup- 
posed themselves  to  be  defenders  of  the  Bible.  Her- 
der, with  his  religious  and  deeply  poetic  nature,  and 
the  coldly  logical  MichaeUs  sought  to  repel  the  mock- 
ers of  Scripture,  each  in  his  own  way.  And  so  did 
many  others.  The  miracles  of  the  New  Testament 
were  defended  in  a  similar  way.  The  resurrection  of 
the  Lord  was  credible  because  he  had  only  been  in  a 
trance  and  apparently  dead.  Paulus,  of  Jena,  made 
himself  the  most  notorious  by  his  very  offensive  de- 
fenses of  the  New  Testament.  A  very  voluminous 
literature  was  produced  in  order  to  prove  that  the 
miracles  were  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
thus  to  reason,  and  that  the  Bible  was  therefore 
honest  and  true.  If  this  literature  now  only  elicits  a 
smile,  we  must  read  it  *'  in  the  spirit  of  that  time." 

The  Protestant  dogmas  began  to  appear  ossified, 
and  their  unreasoning  defenders  had  lost  their  hold 
upon  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Faith  was  of  much 
doctrinal  form  and  void  of  life.  Orthodoxy  did  not 
address  itself  to  the  natural  religious  sense,  but  to  the 
mere  logical  faculties.  Pietism  was  exhausting  itself. 
Pietism,  with  all  the  good  it  wrought,  was  destined 
to  end  in  a  reaction  of  hardened  worldliness  with  a 
religious  surface;  as  are  all  spasmodic  rehgious  move- 
ments which  defy  natural  taste  and  spiritual  modesty, 
and  disparage  regular  development.  ReUgious  phrases 
ceased  to  find  response  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
with  common  sense.  Religious  phrases  had  lost  their 
meaning  from  constant  use  by  the  lips  of  the  self- 


(»)/Wa.,  p.  45. 
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deceiving  or  self-seeking,  the  enthasiastSy  and  the  ig- 
norant with  spurioiis  zeal  to  save  souls.  ' 'Unctions 
speech"  or  "manners'*  and  "pastoral  prudence"  be- 
came by-words  in  Germany  for  littleness,  selfishness, 
and  meanness.  Thus,  a  crusted  orthodoxy  and  piet- 
ism prepared  the  way  for  malignant  invectives  against 
Scripture,  as  well  as  against  the  ministera  of  religion, 
to  penetrate  through  all  the  strata  of  society.  Vul- 
gar witticism  against  religion  could  find  applause 
where  self -asserted  and  self-complacent  religionism 
had  blunted  the  true  religious  sense  and  ofiFended  nat- 
Tual  and  spiritual  taste.  Symptoms  became  visible 
strongly  resembling  those  of  the  time  of  decay  of 
classic  heathenism  in  Greece  and  Some.  Men  sup- 
posed they  could  be  free  thinkers  when  they  were 
slaves  to  themselves.  Old  things  seemed  to  be  en- 
tirely passing  away,  and  there  was  a  childish,  hasty 
and  impotent  struggle  for  a  something  unknown, 
something  new.  The  transition  ])eriod,  which  still 
unsettles,  perplexes  and  oppresses  us,  had  just  begun 
with  the  pangs  of  travail:  no  one  knew  what  it  was 
or  what  it  would  bring  forth. 

Derision,  howling  from  across  the  channel,  had 
found  response  in  France,  whence  it  re-echoed  with 
increased  and  ghastly  fierceness.  France  quivered, 
and  struggled  to  prepare  her  bloody  orgies,  and  to 
build  a  throne  for  Reason  as  goddess.  Heaven  and 
earth  seemed  to  shake.  And  hell  seemed  to  join  in 
chorus,  and  innocence  and  honor  to  blush  when  Vol- 
taire laughed.  And  Voltaire  had  laughed  in  Freder- 
ick's court !  And  the  satyrs  were  heard  on  Germany's 
soil,  and  faith  and  hope  seemed  to  vanish,  and  the 
covenant  and  promises  were  no  longer  remembered. 
And  nations  rose  in  maze,  and  some  in  derision,  and 
some  in  fear  asked  for  spiritual  food,  and  triumphing 
or  perplexed  wondered  where  the  TFbrd,  the  Word^ 
was!    And  fathers  and  mothers  cried  for  meat,  the 
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souls  of  their  young  to  nourish.  All  looked  to  Ger- 
many's schools,  and  the  gentle  occupants  of  the  stu- 
dents' rooms  were  awaked.  But  like  the  foolish 
virgins,  unprepared,  good  natured,  willing,  but  half 
in  dream,  thpy  rose  to  help  and  seemed  to  grasp  for 
something  to  give.  But  ah!  it  was  a  shadow,  a 
shadow  they  had  grasped.  It  was  nothing,  nothing, 
Rationalism ! 

A.  Jaeger. 


(To  be  continued.) 


THE  MAX  MOSES- 


IF  we  ask  ourselves  what  have  we,  of  this  oentorr 
and  this  continent  inherited  from  the  past,  and 
make  that  the  estimate  of  men  and  nations,  how 
light  in  the  scale  will  many  a  brilliant  history  ap- 
pear. 

To  judge  correctly  will,  doubtless,  require  a  vast, 
comprehensive  intellect,  equal  to  that  of  Bacon:  and 
a  judgment  less  biased.  But  while  we  might  do  in- 
justice in  our  depreciation  of  some  heroic  names  of 
the  past,  it  is  not  possible  to  over-estimate  the  man 
whose  name  heads  this  article.  I  do  not  purpose 
entering  into  the  long  controversies  as  to  how 
far  he  is  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch;  or  how  far 
in  writing  the  same  he  borrowed  from  contemporary 
legends  or  vrrote  under  a  Divine  revelation;  but  sim- 
ply from  undoubted  authority  to  sketch  the  charac- 
ter and  history  of  the  man,  who  is  often  lost  sight  of 
in  the  controversies  which  have  so  much  obscured 
his  real  greatness. 

The  Ufe  of  Moses  in  Egypt  was  during  the  reigns 
of  Bamses  the  Second,  the  Sesostris  of  the  Greeks, 
and  of  Maneptah  the  Second,  his  son,  before  and 
after  b.  c.  1300.  The  first  visit  of  Abraham,  his 
great  ancestor,  to  Egypt  must  have  been  as  early  as 
1800  B.  c. ;  while  the  Egyptian  records  of  the  Pyra- 
mid period  go  back  still  six  hundred  years  more. 
Neither  the  Hebrew,  the  Egyptian  nor  the  Chaldean 
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writings  represent  Egypt,  or  the  nations  of  Western 
Asia,  in  a  state  of  primitive  barbarism,  or  indeed  in 
a  state  which  can  be  justly  called  barbaric.  Barbar- 
ism is  nowhere  there  depicted  as  the  primitive  con- 
dition of  man;  and  we  can  hardly  believe  that  all  of 
the  descendants  of  the  man  who  was  so  skilled  in 
ship  building  as  to  build  the  ark  according  to  the 
measurements  given,  could  have  relapsed  into  the 
barbarism  in  which  our  ancestors  were  afterwards 
found  across  the  Caucasus.  The  Egyptian  monu- 
ments which  go  back  to  2450  B.  c.  corroborate  the 
Mosaic  account.  On  them  no  signs  are  found  of  a 
progress  from  infancy  to  the  more  advanced  stages 
of  art,  as  nothing  in  the  customs  which  they  repre- 
sent shows  the  social  condition  of  the  Egyptians  to 
have  been  different  at  that  early  period  from  what  it 
was  in  after  centuries.  So  when  we  speak  of  the 
prehistoric  period  of  any  nation  as  unciviUzed,  or  as 
in  the  infancy  of  art,  we  but  acknowledge  that  that 
nation  liad  fallen  into  a  barbarism  unknown  to  its 
earlier  ancestors  before  they  broke  off  from  the  great 
family  of  the  human  race  in  the  valley  of  Armenia. 

"Not  only  does  the  construction  of  the  pyramids,  but  the  scenes  de- 
picted in  the  sculptured  tombs  of  this  epoch,"  says  Sir  Gardner  Wil- 
kinson, "show  that  the  Egyptians  had  already  the  same  habits  and  arts 
as  in  after  times;  and  the  hieroglyphics  in  the  great  pyramid  written  in 
the  cursive  character  on  the  stones  before  tliey  were  taken  from  the 

quarry,  prove  that  writing  had  long  been  in  use We  see 

no  premature  mode  of  life;  no  barbarous  customs;  not  even  the  habit 
so  slowly  abandoned  by  all  people,  of  wearing  side-arms  when  not  on 
military  service;  nor  any  archaic  art.  ...  In  the  tombs  of  the 
Pyramid  period  are  represented  the  same  fowling  and  fishing  scenes  as 
occur  later;  the  same  kind  of  reed  for  writing  on  the  papyrus  an  inven- 
tory of  the  estates  which  was  to  be  presented  to  the  overseer;  the  same 
boats,  though  rigged  with  a  double  mast  instead  of  the  sin][;le  mast  of 
later  times;  the  same  trades,  as  glass  blowers,  cabinet  makers  and  oth- 
ers, as  well  as  similar  agricultural  scenes,  implements  and  granaries; 
and  if  some  changes  took  place,  they  were  only  such  as  necessarily  hap- 
pen in  all  ages«  and  were  far  less  marked  than  in  other  countries." 
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Benouf  says: 

"It  is  certain  that  at  least  three  thousand  years  before  Christ  there 
was  in  Egypt  a  powerful  and  elaborately  organized  monarchy,  enjoying 
a  material  civilization  in  many  respects  not  inferior  to  that  of  Europe 
in  the  last  century." 

While  Fergusson,  the  highest  'authority  on  archi- 
tecture, speaks  of  the  temple  of  Kamak,  a  large  por- 
tion of  which  was  built  by  Sethi  the  First  and  Bam- 
ses  the  Second,  the  grandfather  and  father  of  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  at  once  amongst  the  largest 
and  now  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  build- 
ings in  the  world: 

"St.  Peter's  with  its  colonnades  and  the  Vatican  make  an  immense 
mass,"  be  says,  "but  as  insignificant  in  extent  as  in  style  when  com- 
pared with  this  glory  of  ancient  Thebes  and  its  surrounding  temples. 
Ko  language  can  convey  an  idea  of  its  beauty,  and  no  artist  has  yet 
been  able  to  reproduce  its  form  so  as  to  convey  to  others  who  have  not 
seen  it  an  idea  of  its  grandeur.  The  mass  of  its  central  piers,  illu- 
mined by  a  flood  of  light  from  the  clerestory*  and  the  smaller  pillars  of 
the  wings,  gradually  fading  into  obscurity,  are  so  arranged  and  lighted 
as  to  convey  an  idea  of  infinite  space;  at  the  same  time  the  beauty 
and  masslveness  of  the  forms  and  the  brilliancy  of  their  colored  decor- 
ations all  combine  to  stamp  this  as  the  gi^test  of  man's  architectural 
works;  but  such  a  one  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  reproduce,  except 
in  such  a  climate,  and  in  that  individual  style  in  which,  and  for  which, 
it  was  created." 

The  reign  of  Thotmes  the  Third,  who  preceded  the 
Exodus  by  about  two  centiuies,  testifies  likewise  to 
the  advanced  state  of  the  arts  in  Western  Asia,  from 
which  he  received  tribute  equal  to  that  paid  the  Bo- 
mans  and  Parthians  when  Germanicus  visited  Egypt. 
The  Augustan  period  of  Egypt  was  the  reign  of 
Bamses  the  Second.  It  was  an  age  which  not  only 
excelled  its  predecessors  in  the  extent  of  its  conquests 
and  in  its  architectural  wonderSj  but  equally  so  in 
literature,  in  history,  divinity,  practical  philosophy, 
poetry  and  romances.  It  was  the  age  which  at  least 
sowed  the  germs  of  thought  which  afterwards  led  the 
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Greek  philosophers  to  visit  Egypt  to  learn  their 
greatest  discoveries.  In  Egypt,  in  her  decline,  Pythag- 
oras learned  the  theory  (called  by  us  Copemican)  of  the 
sun  being  the  centre  of  our  system;  there  was  also 
learned  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the  moon's  bor- 
rowed light,  the  proof  of  the  milky  way  being  a  col- 
lection of  stars,  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  and  the 
principle  by  which  the  heavenly  bodies  were  at- 
tracted to  a  centre  and  impelled  in  their  order.  The 
Greeks,  it  is  said,  did  not  know  the  length  of  the  year 
until  Eudoxus  and  Plato  visited  Egypt  about  370  b. 
c. ;  and  Caesar  owed  to  it  the  correction  of  the  Roman 
calendar. 

Some  authors  think  that  the  Egyptians  were,  from 
their  language,  incapacitated  for  profound  philoso- 
phy ;  and  M.  Benan  has  said  that  the  Semitic  races, 
from  the  same  obstacle,  were  equally  so.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  the  Egyptian  language  was  capable 
of,  or  how  much  it  might  have  been  modified,  like 
our  own,  by  foreign  invasions  and  foreign  associa- 
tion, so  little  of  their  literature  really  remains  to  us. 
But  it  is  a  strange  verdict  against  the  Semitic  race 
when  we  remember  the  Neo-Platonic  School  of  Alex- 
andria, that  Zeno  the  Stoic  was  a  Phoenician,  and 
that  the  Semitic  races,  with  all  their  physical  and 
material  weakness,  have  combined  a  wonderful 
capacity  for  effecting  the  spiritual  condition  of  our 
species  by  projecting  into  the  fermenting  mass  of 
human  thought  new  and  strange  ideas,  especially  of 
the  most  abstract  kind,  and  have  influenced  far  more 
than  any  other  race  the  history  of  the  world's  mental 
progress;  and  the  principal  intellectual  revolutions 
which  have  taken  place  are  traceable  mainly  to  them. 

It  was  in  this  Augustan  period  of  the  Bamesids, 
amid  those  sublime  works  of  art  and  in  that  luxuri- 
ous age,  that  Moses  was  bom  and  reared.  The  great 
authors  whose  names  are  given  by  Dr.  Brugsch,  and 
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to  whose  works  we  have  above  referred,  were  the 
contemporaries  of  his  manhood.     The  accident  of 
having  attracted  the  attention  of  a  princess,  when  an 
infant,  gave  him  the  advantages  of  the  best  educa- 
tion of  the  age;  and  his  subsequent  history  and  wri- 
tings show  that  he  fully  availed  himself  of  them. 
By  birth  he  was  sprung  of  a  race  that  might  be 
thought  to  be  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  reigning 
family;  although  some  Egyptologers  have  supposed 
that  in  the  name  of  Sethi  the  First  they  see  a  more 
liberal  spirit,  especially  on  religious  questions,  than 
had    been   witnessed   since   the   expulsion   of  the 
Hyksos.     Some  six  hundred  years  previously,  one  of 
those  great  national  upheavings,  which  have  so  often 
since  occurred,  drove  the  Semite  settlers  from  the 
rich  alluvial  lands  of  Chaldea  to  the  north  of  Western 
Asia,   and  in  some  instances  across  the  Lebanon 
range.    This  irruption  into  Chaldea  was  probably 
that  alluded  to  in  the  tenth  of  Genesis,  under  Nimrod 
at  the  head  of  his  Cushite  hordes.    It  does  not  for 
the  present  concern  us  whether  this  invasion  was 
from  Ethiopia,  across  the  Persian  gulf,  or  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Armenia,  that  nursery  of  ancient, 
as  Germany  was  of  modem,  nations.    For  African 
and  Asiatic  Cushites  are  equally  known  from  the 
Assyrian  and  Egyptian  monuments. 

The  ancestor  and  founder  of  the  Hebrew  nation 
was  one  of  those  who  were  driven  across  the  Leba- 
non. It  is  not  probable  that  he  came  unaccompanied 
by  a  sufficient  body  of  his  countrymen,  not  only  to 
insure  his  personal  safety,  but  to  command  respect ; 
for  from  the  first  he  seems  to  have  received  this  lat- 
ter from  the  Canaanites,  and  to  have  been  regarded 
by  them  as  a  prince.  So  far  as  we  can  gather  from 
the  Egyptian  monuments,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Hyksos  invasion  of  Pal- 
estine and  Egypt  from  Western  Asia,  which  resulted 
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in  pladng  on  the  throne  of  the  latter  country  for 
three  or  four  centuries  the  Shepherd  kings. 

The  friendship  existing  between  Abraham  and 
Abimelech,  King  of  Qerar,  Melchizedek,  King  of  Sa- 
lem, both  Semites,  and  the  Hittite  captain,  who  had 
settled  in  the  extreme  south  of  Palestine,  so  far  from 
his  national  capital  of  Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates, 
seems  to  point  to  some  national,  if  not  family,  con- 
nection between  them  ;  and  the  favor  shown  to  him 
by  the  Egyptian  King  confirms  this  belief.  But  this 
favor  was  not  shared  by  his  descendants  in  the  time 
of  the  Bamesids.  The  Shepherd  Kings  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  Egypt  by  the  18th  Dynasty,  and  Bamses 
the  Second  had  lately  returned  from  his  great  vic- 
tory over  the  Hittites,  near  Carchemish,  which  for- 
ever broke  the  sceptre  of  that  once  powerful  race, 
which  had  ouce  disputed  with  Egypt  the  empire  of 
the  world.  So  that  at  the  latter  date  the  Hebrews 
were  looked  upon  as  the  remnant  of  a  hated  race 
which  had  once  been  the  masters  and  now  were  the 
slaves  of  Egypt. 

With  the  death  of  the  great  conqueror,  however^ 
the  history  of  Egypt  but  tells  the  story,  so  oft  since 
repeated,  that  virtues  are  rarely  inheritable  ;  and  the 
long  brilliant  reign  of  a  great  conqueror  may  but  be 
the  precursor  of  a  longer  period  of  national  disaster 
and  disgrace ;  the  gorgeous  coloring  that  surrounds 
the  setting  sun. 

Maneptah  the  Second  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
his  great  father  shortly  before  b.  c.  1300;  and  al- 
though he  reigned  sixty-six  yeara,  his  whole  reign  is 
marked  with  disaster.  The  revolt  of  the  Libyans  in 
the  West,  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  East,  and  the  rebell- 
ion under  a  rival  king  of  the  family  of  the  great 
Bamses  in  the  South,  made  those  long  years  a  period 
of  national  decay,  which  was  not  checked,  but  for  a 
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short  time  under  the  third  Bamses,  until  the  reign  of 
Psammetichus  L,  in  b.  c.  666. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  question  the  miraculous  account 
of  the  Hebrew  Exodus,  or  to  explain  it.  There  is  no 
mention  of  it  on  the  monuments.  This  is  not  singu* 
lar,  as  the  Egyptian  chronicler  rarely  mentions 
national  disasters;  and  it  was  only  by  the  Assyrian 
records  that  the  discovery  was  made  that  Egypt  was 
ever  conquered  by  Assyria,  and  that  Shishak  was  the 
son  of  the  Assyrian  Monarch.  The  saying  of  Mark 
Anthony  over  the  body  of  Caesar  is,  in  a  sense  diflfer- 
ent  from  what  he  intended,  strictly  true  in  Egjrpt: 
•*  The  evils  of  men  Uve  after  them,  the  good  is  oft  in- 
terred with  their  bones."  The  good  is  only  on  their 
sepulchres  in  Egypt,  and  the  silence  of  the  tomb  is 
the  severest  sentence  on  Egyptian  kings.  The  events 
which  form  the  lamentable  close  of  the  reign  of 
Maneptah  the  Second  are  passed  over  by  the  monu- 
ments with  perfect  silence,  says  Dr.  Brugsch;  and  the 
dumb  tumulus  covers  the  misfortunes  which  befell 
Egypt  and  her  king. 

To  say  that  Moses  was  aided  by  the  death  of 
Bamses  the  Second  and  the  disasters  which  befell  his 
son  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  Biblical  account.  It 
is  evident  that  the  wonders  in  the  land  of  Egypt 
were  such  as  were  peculiar  to  that  country,  or  they 
would  not  have  been  so  long  unheeded;  and  although 
they  had  never  happened  before  in  such  rapid  suc- 
cession, yet  travelers  tell  of  having  witnessed  very 
many  of  them  on  different  occasions.  I  beheve  that 
even  the  charge  of  Pharaoh  in  the  sea  did  not  appear 
to  him  so  rash  as  the  account  generally  received 
would  imply;  and  if  Dr.  Brugsch  be  right  in  his 
essay,  read  before  the  International  Congress  of 
Orientals,  in  London,  in  1874,  the  retiring  of  the  sea 
was  not  unprecedented.  But,  however  accounted 
for,   the  narrative  of   those  events  was  evidently 
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written  by  a  contemporary;  and  it  is  easier  to  be- 
lieve Moses  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  Penta- 
teuch than  to  assign  by  far  the  greater  part  thereof 
to  any  other  period  of  IsraeUtish  history  or  of  any 
other  nation. 

The  Hebrew  Uterature  commenced  with  Moses ; 
and  the  first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  at- 
tributed to  him.  The  first  of  these  gives  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  creation  of  the  world,  an  outline  of  the 
general  history  of  mankind  to  the  emigration  of 
Abraham  from  Chaldea,  with  a  fuller  and  more  par- 
ticular history  of  that  patriarch  and  his  descendants 
from  that  date  to  their  settlement  in  Egypt.  The 
authorship  of  this  book  is  now  but  little  questioned, 
except  as  to  some  immaterial  interlineations  inserted 
by  later  editors  ;  since  there  is  no  other  period  in  Jew- 
ish history  in  which  it  could  have  been  written,  and 
the  writings  of  other  nations  which  have  come  down 
to  us  show  clearly  that  the  book  of  Genesis  could 
have  had  no  other  than  a  Jewish  author.  It  is  not 
the  oldest  writing  in  existence.  As  before  said,  liter- 
ature was  encouraged  by  the  Egyptian  kings  of  the 
earliest  dynasties ;  and  we  have  tales,  proverbs,  and 
paeans  of  victory,  as  well  as  hymns  of  religion,  med- 
ical and  magical  papyri,  prior  to  the  Exodus,  which 
have  been  preserved  to  our  time  in  comparatively 
large  numbers.  But  when  we  compare  the  well- 
known  poem  of  Pentaur  which  gives  so  exaggerated 
a  description  of  the  wars  and  much  vaunted  heroic 
deeds  of  the  second  Bamses,  or  the  tale  of  Batau  and 
Anapu,  which  has  so  much  in  common  with  the  his- 
tory of  Joseph,  with  the  simple  narrative  of  Genesis, 
we  feel  at  once  the  strongly  marked  difference  be- 
tween the  sound  sense  of  the  Hebrew  historian  and 
the  unbridled  phantasy  that  prevailed  in  the  literature 
of  the  nation  in  which  he  had  been  reared.  None  of 
the  Sacred  Books  of  the  Aryan  races  claim  such  an- 
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tiquity ;  and  the  comparison  between  them  and  the 
Mosaic  writings  is  as  marked  as  between  him  and  the 
Egyptian  authors.  There  is  an  eternal  freshness  and 
vigor  in  the  Jewish  author  that  never  fades ;  and  his 
historical  writings  are  read  by  every  succeeding  gen- 
eration, of  every  age  and  rank,  with  as  much  inter- 
est and  feeling  as  though  the  actors  had  been  of  our 
own  race  and  family ;  while  the  Sacred  Books  of  the 
East  merely  weigh  down  the  shelves  of  a  few  libra- 
ries, and  are  seldom  read  twice,  even  by  scholars. 

It  is  not,  however,  simply  in  their  style  that  these 
writings  are  so  remarkable.  They  are  equally  re- 
markable for  their  truth  and  accuracy.  A  few  years 
ago  it  was  thought  they  could  not  stand  the  test  of 
criticism,  and  some  well-meaning  men  were  accus- 
tomed to  say  that  they  rested  on  faith  and  not  on 
reason.  But  of  late  years  they  have  been  subjected 
to  the  severest  criticism;  and  within  its  province,  no 
book  has  stood  the  test  of  criticism  better  than  the 
book  of  Genesis.  The  advances  of  science  in  philol- 
ogy, physiology  and  geology  within  the  last  half  cen- 
tury have  thrown  a  light  on  this  book  that  was  never 
dreamed  of  formerly.  And  how  beautifully  does  that 
strange  old  book  meet  each  advance;  keeping  itself, 
as  it  were,  ever  abreast  with  the  scientific  researches 
not  only  in  the  so-called  prehistoric  times,  but  also  in 
the  times  before  man  was  upon  the  earth;  and  com- 
pelling all  candid  scholars  to  acknowledge  that  the 
Hebrew  author  has  alone  given  us  the  great  chart  of 
our  race  and  habitation. 

In  what  a  few,  masterly  lines  has  he  sketched  the 
creation:  the  breath  of  Jehovah  moving  on  the  face 
of  the  deep,  in  which  the  vast,  void,  formless  matter  • 
lay,  before,  time  was.  A  dim  Ught  is  seen  faintly 
hovering  over  the  cold,  Uf  eless  mass,  Uke  that  seen  on 
a  dark  night  by  mariners,  hovering  over  the  sullen 
icebergs  that  float  along  our  coast  from  the  polar  seas. 
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It  was  the  great  Azoic  period.  The  earth  presented 
a  crystalline  nucleus,  and  from  its  primary,  lifeless, 
unstratified  mass  were  formed  our  granites,  porphyr- 
ies  and  trappean  rocks.  Form  and  movement  were 
the  only  features  common  to  the  earth  of  that  first 
day  and  that  of  our  own.  Volcanic  and  thermic 
rather  than  organic  agency  came  into  energetic  play 
when  the  light  was  first  divided  from  the  darkness. 

The  second  day  merely  marked  the  division  of  the 
waters.  It  was  a  vast  oceanic  period,  when  were  de- 
posited our  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks,  and  great 
placoid  and  ganoid  fish  ranged  the  seas.  This  was 
the  period,  says  a  leg-rned  writier  on  geology,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  of  the  large  and  heavily  armed 
fish,  creatures  of  which  the  reptile  affinities  were  so 
apparent  to  Linnaeus  that  he  classed  the  few  remain- 
ing species  as  amphibia  nautia,  animals  which  af- 
forded in  their  structure  the  promise  of  future  forms 
of  a  higher  and  more  varied  life. 

On  the  third  day  the  dry  land  appeared,  and  the 
^arth  brought  forth  grass  and  herbs  and  trees  in  this, 
our  limestone  and  carboniferous  period.  Animal  life 
of  air-breathing  structure  was  not  wanting  in  the 
great  forests ;  and  a  terrestrial  fauna  as  well  as  a  ter- 
restrial flora  testifies  to  the  activity  of  the  terrestrial 
life  during  this  great  carboniferous  period  of  the 
earth's  history. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  sun  appears ;  and  climates 
and  seasons  and  tides  and  winds,  to  some  extent  like 
those  of  our  own  time,  have  left  marks  of  their  course 
on  this  fourth  period,  which  was  the  great  saurian 
and  reptile  age.  Beptile  life,  the  animal  life  which  of 
all  kinds  is  most  directly  dependent  on  the  sun,  active 
in  his  rays  and  torpid  in  his  absence,  reigned  over 
earth  on  the  fourth  day. 

A  second  oceanic  period  again  swept  over  the  earth, 
and  deposited  our  chalk,  green  sand,  Purbeck  and 
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Hastings  beds,  when  also  the  waters  brought  forth 
abundantly  fish,  characteristic  of  our  modem  seas  and 
rivers,  and  distinct  in  their  anatomy  from  the  children 
of  an  older  ocean.  Bemains  of  birds  are  also  found 
in  the  chalk,  although  they  are,  as  is  natural  in 
marine  deposits,  rare.  Great  fish  moved  in  the  waters 
and  fowl  flew  in  the  firmament  of  heaven  on  this  fifth 
day. 

The  sixth  day  was  what  in  geology  is  called  the 
Eainozoic  period;  that  is  the  modem  or  most  recent 
period,  when  the  mammalia  appear  on  the  scene,  and 
cattle  and  creeping  tbings  and  beasts  of  the  earth 
after  his  kind  herald  the  advent  of  man. 

We  thus  see  this  most  remarkable  coincidence  be- 
tween the  succession  of  conditions  through  which  our 
planet  has  passed  since  it  was  tenanted  by  living  beings 
and  even  before,  and  this  strange  old  Hebrew  record 
which  thus  stands  isolated  in  its  geological  accuracy 
until  our  own  times,  and  which  mapped  out  the 
sequence  of  the  days  of  creation  at  a  time  when 
geology  was  undreamed  of.  Had  that  first  chapter 
been  found  among  the  records  of  Egypt  or  Babylon 
or  Assyria,  the  learned  would  have  had  no  hmits  to 
their  admiration;  and  geological  scholars  would  have 
blushed  to  think  what  little  advance  they  had  made 
in  their  science  in  the  many  centuries  since;  and  they 
would  have  received  it  as  their  very  creed.  But 
because  it  is  found  so  simply  written  in  the  Sacred 
Book  of  the  Hebrews,  it  has  been  the  subject  of  the 
greatest  cavilling  and  unfair  criticism,  to  which  no 
other  book  has  been  subjected.  It  may  be  answered 
that  it  comes  from  its  admirers  asserting  that  it  is  in- 
spired by  God.  Whether  inspired  or  not,  I  vfjXL  not  take 
upon  myself  to  say;  all  I  can  say  is  that  in  no  other 
ancient  literature  have  we  found  its  equal;  and  I 
cannot  account  for  such  knowledge,  written  so  many 
centuries  before  geology  was  dreamed  of,  except  by 
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some  inspiration,  or  knowledge  unknown  by  other 
nations. 

The  Mosaic  account  of  the  deluge  finds  its  parallel 
in  the  Assyrian  literature,  from  which  I  will  give  a 
short  extract,  to  compare  their  similarity  and  at  the 
same  time  the  simple  prose  of  the  former  with  the 
poetic  version  of  the  latter.  Hasisadra,  relating  it  to 
Izdular,  says  under  the  command  of  the  god  Sharaas 
he  made  a  ship  and  caused  to  go  into  it  all  his  male 
and  female  servants,  the  sons  of  his  people  and  his 
gold,  when  Shamas  shut  the  door: 

"The  raging  of  the  storm  arose  in  the  morning,  from  the  horizon 
of  heaven  extending  wide.  Vul  in  the  midst  of  it  thundered,  and  Nebo 
and  Sam  went  in  front,  the  throne  bearers  went  over  mountains  and 
plains,  the  destroyer  Nergal  overturned,  Kinip  went  in  front  and  cast 
down,  the  spirits  carried  destruction,  in  their  glory  they  swept  the 
earth,  the  flood  of  Vul  reached  to  heaven.  The  bright  earth  to  a  waste 
was  turned,  the  surface  of  the  earth  it  swept,  it  destroyed  all  life  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  The  strong  deluge  over  the  people  reached  to 
heaven.  Brother  saw  not  his  brother;  it  did  not  spare  the  people.  In 
heaven  the  gods  feared  the  tempest.  .  .  .  Six  days  and  nights 
passed,  the  wind,  deluge  and  storm  overwhelmed.  On  the  seventh 
day  in  its  course  was  calmed  the  storm,  and  all  the  deluge  which  had 
destroyed  like  an  earthquake  quieted.  The  sea  He  caused  to  dry,  and 
the  wind  and  deluge  ended.  I  perceived  the  sea  making  a  tossing, 
and  the  whole  of  mankind  turned  to  corruption,  like  the  reeds  the 
corpses  floated.  I  opened  the  window  and  the  light  broke  over  my 
face,  it  passed ;  I  sat  down  and  wept,  over  my  face  flowed  my  tears.  I 
perceived  the  shore  at  the  boundary  of  the  sea,  for  twelve  measures  the 
land  rose.  To  the  country  of  Nizir  went  the  ship;  the  mountains  of 
Nizir  stopped  the  ship,  and  to  pass  over  it  it  was  not  able.  The  first 
day  and  the  second  day,  the  mountain  of  Nizir  the  same.  The  third 
day  and  the  fourth  day  the  mountain  of  Nizir  the  same.  The  fifth 
and  sixth,  the  mountain  of  Nizir  the  same. 

"On  the  seventh  day  in  the  course  of  it  I  sent  forth  a  dove  and  it  left. 
The  dove  went  and  turned,  and  a  resting  place  it  did  not  find,  and  it 
returned.  I  sent  forth  a  swallow  and  it  left.  The  swallow  went  and 
turned,  and  a  resting  place  it  did  not  find  and  it  returned.  I  sent  forth 
a  raven  and  it  left.  The  raven  went  and  the  corpses  on  the  water  it 
saw  and  it  did  eat.  It  swakn,  and  wandered  away  and  did  not  return. 
I  sent  the  animals  forth  to  the  four  winds,  I  poured  out  a  libation.  I 
built  an  altar  on  the  peak  of  the  mountain,  by  seven  herbs  I  cut,  at  the 
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bottom  of  them  I  placed  reeds,  pines  and  simgar.  The  gods  collected 
at  its  bundng,  the  gods  collected  at  its  good  burning;  the  gods  like 
flies  oyer  the  sacrifice  gathered." 

From  this  extract  it  is  evident  that  the  Hebrew 
author  has  given  to  us  very  much  the  Chaldean  ver- 
sion of  the  flood,  blending  two  accounts  into  one;  but 
as  on  all  other  occasions  when  he  incorporates  into 
his  writings  traditions  and  legends  of  other  nations, 
they  are  always  "  reduced  to  strictly  human  propor- 
tions and   cleared  pitilessly  of  every  trace  of  the 
mythic  fancy."    And  while  we  find  the  traditions  of 
that  event  in  almost  every  other  nation  (excepting 
probably  the  African  Hamitic  races  and  the  Chinese), 
yet  in  none  do  we  find  anything  that  comes  more 
within  the  limits  allowed  now  to  history,  or  that  bears 
on  it  more  clearly  the  stamp  of  truth. 

If  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  has  excited  so  much 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  geologists,  the  tenth, 
which  immediately  succeeds  the  account  of  the  de- 
luge, has  no  less  excited  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  philologists  and  physiologists.  By  most  readers  it 
is  generally  passed  over  as  a  mere  dry  list  of  names; 
and  in  years  past  it  was  looked  upon  as  merely  a  sub- 
ject of  ridicule.  But  modem  research  has  found  in  it 
the  very  leading  thread  and  chart  of  the  early  history 
of  mankind.  It  traces  the  origin  of  all  nations  from 
a  single  pair,  living  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  range 
of  Ararat,  dividing  the  nations  into  three  separate 
branches;  and  whether  we  regard  these  three  branches 
as  sons  of  one  man  or  as  three  families  or  groups  of 
nations,  both  philology  and  physiology  trace  man- 
kind clearly  back  to  three  groups,  the  Semitic, 
Japhetic  or  Turanian,  and  the  Hamitic,  who  once 
undoubtedly  lived  together  and  were  most  nearly 
allied  in  the  valleys  of  Armenia,  along  the  range  of 
Ararat. 
However  unpalatable  this  may  be  to  some,  yet 
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ethnologists,  in  every  additional  inquiry  they  make, 
but  confirm  this  Mosaic  account;  and  difficulties  that 
a  few  years  ago  were  considered  insurmountable  have 
but  thrown  a  more  brilUant  light  on  this  wonderful 
chart  of  mankind,  written  nearly  a  thousand  years 
before  the  birth  of  the  father  of  Greek  history,  and 
when  national  prejudices  almost  shut  out  any  inquiries 
into  the  condition  or  character  of  foreign  nations. 
*  The  authorities  on  this  chapter  have  been  so  well  col- 
lected and  quoted  by  the  editor  of  the  first  volume  of 
the  Speaker's  Commentary,  that  I  need  but  to  refer 
to  that  volume,  which  so  far  excels  in  thought  and 
information  the  subsequent  volumes  of  that  volum- 
inous work  which  commenced  with  so  fair  a  promise. 
I  will  only  add  that  the  difficulties  raised  by  Profes- 
sor Tiele,  in  his  recent  work  entitled  "Egyptian  Ee- 
ligion,"  as  to  the  Hamitic  origin  of  the  Egyptians,  as 
their  language  is  a  mixture  of  Semitic  and  Aryan  vo- 
cabulary, may  be  explained  by  what  seems  now  to  be 
well  established  by  significant  traits  connected  with 
the  ethnology  and  philology  of  Egypt,  namely,  that 
the  colonists  or  conquerors  who  came  from  Asia  and 
who  formed  an  aristocratic  ruling  class  in  Egypt, 
found  in  that  country  an  Hamitic  people  whom  they 
subdued,  and  with  whom  they  became  intermixed. 
Tiele  has  raised  the  same  difficulty  as  to  the  Phoeni- 
cians, who  were  undoubtedly  Semitic,  when  the  au- 
thor of  Genesis  tells  us  that  Sidon  was  a  son  of 
Canaan;  which  Canon  Rawlinson  easily  explains  by 
showing  that  although  the  Canaanites  founded  Sidon, 
they  were  afterwards  driven  out  from  that  city  by  the 
Phoenicians  who,  according  to  Herodotus,  emigrated 
from  the  Red  Sea,  being  driven  thence  by  the  advance 
of  the  Chaldean  power  which  compelled  Abraham  and 
his  countrymen  to  move  to  Haran  and  probably  after- 
wards across  the  range  of  Antilibanus.  It  would  in- 
deed be  strange  that  Moses  should  make  such  an  error 
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as  to  the  Egyptians  when  he  is  so  correct  as  to  the 
distant  Asiatic  nations. 

From  this  sketch  of  universal  histoiy,  after  this 
chapter  the  Hebrew  author  confines  himself  almost 
entirely  to  the  particular  history  of  his  own  nation; 
but  whenever  he  touches  on  the  history  of  foreign 
nations,  whose  records  survive  to  us,  the  facts  related 
by  him  are  singularly  corroborated.     For  instance, 
the  power  of  the  King  of  Elam  and  his  invasion  of 
Palestine  are  both  corroborated  by  the  monuments  of 
Babylonia;  and  the  state  of  morals  and  society  under 
the  Pharoahs  of  that  day  are  equally  vouched  for  by 
the  monuments  and  papyri  of  Egypt.  Our  hmits  will 
not  allow  us  to  cite  instances.    But  every  one  conver- 
sant vrith  Egyptian  history  will  readily  recall  them. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ground  for  the  supposition 
of  Ewald  that  Jacob  was  not  the  direct  grandson 
of  Abraham,  but  a  younger  successor  who  headed  a 
second  invasion  of  Palestine  from  Mesopotamia,  and 
being  adopted  by  the  old  patriarch,  succeeded  to  the 
headship  of  the  clan.    There  is  no  histoiy  in  which 
family  traits  stand  out  more  strongly  than  in  the 
Israelitish  history,   especially  in  its  founders.     In 
Jacob  we  find  the  shrewd,  selfish  cunning  which  was 
seen  in  every  member  of  his  maternal  ancestors, 
Rebecca,  Laban  and  Sarah ;  which  is  increased  by  his 
greater  knowledge  of  the  world;  and  there  is  also 
found  in  him  the  timidity,  amounting  even  to  coward- 
ice,  which  were  noticed  in  his  paternal  ancestors 
when  they  were  away  from  the  hills  of  Palestine  and 
confined  in  Egyptian  cities;  just  as  is  now  found 
among  their  Arab  descendants  so  soon  as  they  enter 
the  walled  cities  of  the  present  day.  While,  above  all 
these  degrading  characteristics,   we  see  an  exalted 
faith  in  his  high  calling  as  the  hefr  of  the  promise 
which  he  is  never  willing  to  barter  away,  however 
high  the  price  offered,  or  whatever  his  wants;  but  he 
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clin^  to  it  with  a  tenacity  that  would  induce  us  to 
believe  he  better  knew  and  valued  its  true  worth 
more  than  his  general  moral  character  would  incline 
us  to  believe.  So  far  he  was  above  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries  that  we  know  of  ;  while  he  had  faUen  very 
much  below  the  standard  of  his  grandfather.  His 
eventful  life  closed  with  his  assurance  to  his  sons 
of  the  ultimate  fulfilment  of  that  promise  which 
he  handed  down  to  them  as  their  noblest  and  most 
valuable  inheritance.  Few  writers  even  of  fiction 
have  drawn  with  more  force  and  pathos  the  scenes  of 
their  romances  than  Moses  has  the  varied  scenes 
in  the  lives  of  Israel  and  his  sons;  and  there  is  no  mod- 
em history  or  novel  that  tells  with  more  truth  to 
nature  its  story  of  the  present  day  than  the  Hebrew 
author  narrated  over  three  thousand  years  ago  the 
simple  stories  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  and  of  the 
old  patriarch  learning  that  his  son,  long  lamented  as 
dead,  was  still  alive  and  a  ruler  in  Egypt,  and  after- 
wards standing  with  him  at  the  Court  of  Pharaoh. 
These  stories  have  a  youth,  freshness  and  vigor  which 
never  fade,  and  are  read,  as  before  said,  by  every 
generation  and  at  every  period  of  life  with  a  pathos 
and  a  tender  relation  to  our  own  selves  that  few  other 
authors  inspire,  and  are  in  the  strongest  contrasts  to 
the  phantasies  of  the  Egyptian  writers  of  that  period, 
or  the  harsh  records  of  misery  that  are  found  inscrib- 
ed amid  the  ruins  of  Babylonia,  Chaldea  and  Assyria. 
With  the  book  of  Genesis  Moses  closes  the  indi- 
vidual history  and  commences  the  national.  The  * 
four  following  books,  after  narrating  briefly  his  own 
early  histoiy  and  the  national  exodus  from  Egypt, 
contain  the  history  of  the  march  to  Sinai,  the  en- 
campment there  for  nearly  two  years,  the  enactment 
of  the  law  and  the  two  advances  on  Palestine,  with  a 
bare  list  of  the  places  at  which  they  halted  during  the 
thirty-seven  and  a  half  years  intervening  between 
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those  two  advances.  We  have  no  detailed  history 
of  those  ^thirty-seven  and  a  half  years,  and  excepting 
but  one  or  two  events  they  are  passed  over  in  com- 
plete silence,  except  in  the  orations  found  in  Deuter- 
onomy, if  that  book  can  be  attributed  to  Moses.  The 
question  of  the  authorship  of  the  last  book  of  the 
Pentateuch  will  probably  divide  Christian  scholars 
for  many  ages  yet  to  come. 

It  is  difiScult  to  say  positively  from  its  intrinsic 
evidence  by  whom  or  when  it  was  written.  The  ref- 
erence to  a  regal  government  and  to  the  one  centre  of 
national  w^orship  are  hardly  sufficient  to  disprove  the 
Mosaic  authorship;  for  although  Moses  never  aspired  to 
kingly  honors  it  was  but  natural  for  him  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  Israel  would  adopt  the  same 
form  of  government  which  then  existed  in  every  other 
known  nation ;  and  the  one  centre  of  national 
worship,  especially  as  there  was  but  one  national 
God,  was  equally  to  be  expected. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
so  many  of  his  enactments  should  have  been  in  abey- 
ance for  so  many  centuries  commencing  almost  im- 
mediately after  his  death,  and  should  have  revived 
with  such  increased  force  during  the  reigns  of  the 
later  kings  of  Judah,  and  especially  after  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity.  The  law  confining  the  priesthood 
to  the  family  of  Aaron  and  allowing  no  sacrifice  to 
be  offered  except  by  his  descendants  at  some  fixed 
religious  centre,  was  certainly  not  enforced,  or  even 
regarded,  until  the  reign  of  David  or  later.  Jephtha, 
Gideon  and  Samuel,  not  of  the  house  of  Aaron,  never 
hesitated  to  sacrifice  wherever  the  opportunity 
offered,  whether  in  their  private  houses,  or  in  public 
at  Ramah,  Bethlehem,  or  in  the  camp,  although 
Shiloh,  the  rehgious  centre,  was  but  a  short  distance 
from  them.  And  in  the  case  of  Samuel,  he  was 
regarded  as  the  Divinely  appointed  successor  of  Eli, 
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although  he  was  descended  from  the  rebel  Korah. 
The  only  explanation  of  these  anomalies  is  that  up  to 
the  election  of  David  as  the  national  king,  th^  nation, 
immediately  on  its  settlement  in  Palestine,  became 
dissolved  into  its  tribal  elements,  and  the  observance 
of  the  Mosaic  law  was  merely  optional  among  the 
various  tribes,  as  the  Books  of  Joshua  and  Judges 
clearly  show. 

There  are  few  pages  in  history  more  melancholy 
than  those  chapters  in  the  early  Hebrew  books  which 
depict  the  struggle  which  the  great  Israelite  leader 
had  in  his  efforts  to  elevate  his  contemporaries  to  his 
own  exalted  thought  and  confidence.  No  statesman 
ever  had  material  less  fitted  for  his  purpose;  and  we 
have  to  wait  until  the  rise  of  the  prophets  before  we 
find  any  full  response  to  him  among  even  a  small 
body  of  his  countrymen.  Had  he  met  with  that 
response  from  those  whom  he  led  triumphantly 
out  of  Egypt  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  he 
would  without  difficulty  have  forced  the  lines  at 
Kadesh,  and  have  at  once  conquered  the  Canaanitish 
nations  who  had  had  hardly  time  to  recover  from 
the  victories  of  the  Second  Ramses.  He  probably 
feared  this  when  he  turned  towards  Sinai  instead  of 
marching  directly  from  Egypt  to  Palestine.  The 
halt  at  Sinai  was  imperatively  necessary;  as  even  if 
imder  a  religious  enthusiasm,  as  Mahomed  did  in 
after  centuries,  he  had  at  once  burst  through  the  des- 
ert barriers  that  defended  Asia,  it  would  but  have 
been  a  temporary  success  of  an  undiscipUned  multi- 
tude, and  the  national  Ufe  would  have  been  wasted 
away  in  miUtary  camps.  In  Egypt  they  had  but 
grown  up  into  a  multitude,  retaining  probably  their 
traditions,  but  with  no  national  organization,  strong- 
ly attached  to  Egyptian  customs  and  imbued  with 
Egyptian  thought.  Moses  was  compelled  to  create 
the  nation;  but  in  creating  this  he  could  not  break 
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off  at  once  from  Egyptian  laws  and  customs;  he  was 
obliged  to  use  them  as  a  framework  on  which  to 
weave  the  higher  truths  revealed  to  him. 

In  this  he  showed  the  great  practical  statesman, 
using  existing  institutions  to  educate  the  people  to 
nobler  principles,  instead  of  leaving  those  principles  to 
stand  alone  in  their  naked  purity,  as  mere  abstrac- 
tions, fitted  only  for  the  few  and  not  understood  by  the 
many,  like  the  Utopian  theories  of  Plato  and  other 
later  philosophers. 

In  Egypt  the  Israelite  had  been  accustomed  to  see 
the  priestly  office  hereditary  in  some  royal  or  noble 
house;  he  had  seen  the  High-Priest  clad  in  his  pure 
linen  robes,  with  the  richly  embroidered  corselet,  or 
'^  habergeon"  (as  our  English  version  has  it),  Uke 
that  which  Amasis  afterwards  sent  as  a  kingly  pres- 
ent to  the  Lacedemonians,  entering  the  holy  of  holies, 
or  walking  in  procession  after  the  sacred  ark  made 
of  the  shittim  wood — our  accacia — carried  by  staves 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  inferior  priests,  with  the 
winged  figures,  like  the  cherubim,  overshadowing  it, 
and  containing  in  it  the  sacred  image  of  the  national 
deity.    In  the  goddess  Thmei  (®^/*'f  of  the  Greeks) 
better  known  in  her  dual  form  of  Thummim,  and 
in  Aor,  the  Hebrew  word  for  the  god  Ra,  they  were 
accustomed  to  see  the  representations  of  the  Divine 
righteousness  and  light,  and,  so,  easily  saw  in  the 
Urim  and  Thummim  the  light  and  righteousness  of 
Jehovah.    In  Egypt,  also,  they  had  seen  the  priest 
take  the  red  bullock,  and  search  well  to  see  that  no 
black  hair  was  found  on  him,  then  kiU  him  in  the 
very  manner  prescribed  by  Moses,  take  the  shoulder 
or  other  part  allotted  as  the  most  choice  offering  to 
the  deity,  and  distribute  the  remainder  among  his 
worshippers.    They  had  also  seen  the  Egyptian  priest 
invoke  on  the  head  of  the  victim  the  sins  of  the 
nation;  and  although  he  was  not  driven  out  into  the 
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wilderness,  like  the  scapegoat,  yet  he  was  equally 
believed  to  cany  away  the  national  sins.  They  had 
likewise  seen  the  Egyptian  priest  fill  the  carcass  of 
the  victim  with  bread,  honey,  fruits  and  aromatics, 
and  could  well  understand  the  sacrifice  of  cakes  and 
wafers  mixed  with  oil.  And  the  long  fringes  with 
the  blue  border,  which  they  were  ordered  to  wear, 
were  worn  by  the  better  class  of  Egypt,  while  the 
sacred  texts  to  be  written  over  their  door  posts  and 
on  their  garments  were  often  seen  in  the  neighboring 
nations,  if  not  in  Egypt. 

These  sacrifices  may  have  been  the  world's  types 
of  the  world's  need  of  redemption;  and  the  story  of 
Osiris  may  be  the  echo  of  the  earliest  prophecy  of 
the  woman's  seed  bruising  the  serpent's  head.  I  do 
not  think  it  detracts  in  any  way  from  the  great 
Hebrew  legislator  to  show  that  he  borrowed  these 
customs  from  other  contemporary  nations.  Moses' 
greatness  does  not  rest  on  such  forms,  but  on  the 
interpretation  which  he  gave  to  them. 

Modem  research  teaches  us  that  we  must  go  even 
still  farther  and  admit  that  in  the  maxims  foimd  in 
the  Egyptian  writings  are  found  not  only  the  moral 
teachings  of  the  second  table  of  the  Decalogue,  but 
even  some  of  those  of  the  Gospel.  Piety,  loving 
kindness,  pity,  moderation  in  deed  and  word,  chas- 
tity, protection  of  the  weak,  kindly  dispositions  to- 
wards inferiors,  reverence  to  superiors  and  respect  of 
property  to  the  smallest  iota,  are  virtues  praised  and 
celebrated  and  cited  as  good  grounds  for  admission 
after  death  to  the  abode  of  the  blessed  by  Egyptians 
inscribing  their  own  epitaphs.  While  in  Babylonia, 
by  the  Chaldean  account  of  the  creation  published  by 
the  late  Mr.  George  Smith,  one  of  our  greatest  As- 
syrian scholars,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  institution  of 
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the  Sabbath  was  regarded  there  as  coeval  with  the 
creation : 

"On  the  Seventh  day  he  appomted  a  holj  day. 
And  to  cease  from  all  business  he  commanded.** 

But  it  has  been  well  said,  while  the  purity  of  Egypt- 
ian morality  has  caused  some  astonishment,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  it  remained  station- 
ary at  the  elementary  stage,  and  its  moral  maxims 
never  rose  to  the  rank  of  principles. 

It  is  probable  that  this  was  impossible  in  the  rank 
state  of  polytheism  then  prevalent.  For  while  poly- 
theism has  often  produced  philosophers  teaching  the 
highest  maxims  of  morality,  it  has  never  made  those 
maxims  to  be  recognized  as  the  principles  of  life 
either  among  the  masses  or  even  among  the  majority 
of  the  attendants  on  the  schools  of  philosophy  ;  and 
the  greatest  satirists  are  often  the  most  immoral. 
Mankind  has  always  required  something  higher  than 
mere  moral  maxims  to  raise  them  to  principles  of 
life ;  there  must  be  a  higher  sanction  than  the  mere 
conscience,  which  can  be  so  easily  blunted.  The 
maxims  must  become  the  law  of  the  State,  enforced 
by  the  supreme  power  of  the  State,  before  they  will 
become  the  principles  of  life  with  the  masses,  or  in- 
deed with  the  most  educated.  History  shows  this ; 
and  if  our  laws  are  not  now  cast  exactly  in  the  same 
mould  as  the  Mosaic  laws,  it  is  because  the  higher 
law  of  Moses  and  its  natural  consequence  have 
trained  us  to  the  observance  of  our  present  law. 
Blot  out  from  our  memories  the  principles  of  the 
Decalogue  and  their  natural  sequence  in  the  Gospels, 
and  we  should  soon  fall  back  to  the  immoral  state  of 
imperial  Bome  or  the  chaotic  state  of  the  first  French 
Revolution.  Nothing,  therefore,  shows  the  great 
statesmanship  of  Moses  more  than  making  the 
first  three  commands  the  pivot  on  which  all  of 
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his  laws  turned.  '^I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  ;  I  am 
Jehovah  thy  God ;  thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods 
but  me,"  is  the  highest  principle  of  aU  law  and  the 
source  of  every  law.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Moses  first  proclaimed  Jehovah  to  the  world.  God, 
as  the  Creator  and  the  Almighty,  the  Elohim  and  the 
Adonai,  was  in  ages  long  past  known.  But  Mono- 
theism itself  cannot  be  said  to  have  survived.  From 
the  extracts  above  given  from  the  Babylonian  ac- 
counts of  the  creation  and  the  deluge,  as  well  as  the 
scattered  notices  in  the  book  of  Genesis  of  the  relig- 
ious beliefs  of  Mesopotamia,  re-echoed  afterwards  so 
beautifully  by  Balaam,  it  appears  that  the  germs  of 
the  true  religion  had  survived  longer  in  the  valley  of 
the  Euphrates  than  that  of  the  Nile.  For,  although 
Monotheism  is  expressed  in  the  clearest  terms  in 
many  an  Egyptian  treatise,  we  cannot  find  a  richer 
polytheism  than  under  the  Ramesids  in  Egypt.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  reduce  the  number  of  dei- 
ties, but  in  this  Egypt  was  as  conservative  as  Rome ; 
she  did  not  mind  how  many  were  added  so  none  were 
excluded.  Her  religion  was  a  pure  nature  worship. 
Among  the  Israelites  there  was  still  a  living  mem- 
ory of  their  Patriarchs  and  probably  of  their  religion, 
so  simple  and  sublime  in  comparison  with  the  super- 
stitions of  Egypt.  But  from  the  tardy  response 
which  Moses  met  with  from  his  countrymen,  except 
under  momentary  excitement,  and  from  the  histories 
of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  lately  brought  to  light,  it 
is  very  evident  that  the  belief  in  the  one,  supreme, 
spiritual  God,  ever  present,  had  gradually  faded  from 
the  minds  of  the  Semitic  races.  The  time  had  come 
for  a  new  departure,  if  the  human  race  were  to  be 
rescued.  And  no  one  can  over-estimate  the  value  to 
our  race  of  the  proclamation  of  Jehovah,  one  only 
Gk>d,  beside  whom  there  is  no  other,  visiting  the  sins 
of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and 
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fourth  generation  (the  natural  law  of  disease)  and 
showing  mercy  unto  thousands  (the  law  of  the 
eternal  forgiveness).  This  was  no  merely  optional 
belief  with  the  Israelites  under  Moses.  As  before 
said,  it  was  the  fountain-head  of  the  entire  law, 
whether  civil,  criminal,  or  religious.  To  the  assem- 
bled people  was  put  the  question  whom  they  would 
elect  their  king,  and  by  an  unanimous  vote  they 
elected  Jehovah,  and  the  covenant  between  Him  and 
them  became  their  national  constitution.  This  must 
be  always  borne  in  mind  in  studying  the  Mosaic  law. 
Acts  that  we  now  pass  over  as  not  of  public  concern, 
but  being  simply  between  a  man  and  his  conscience 
(as  is  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  say),  with  the  Israel- 
ites were  treason,  high  treadon,  or  petit  treason,  and 
were  punished  accordingly.  Idolatry  was  high 
treason  against  the  king,  and  a  viollation  of  the  na- 
tional constitution.  The  individual  could  not  be  sep- 
arated from  the  nation.  He  was  not  sacrificed  to  the 
nation  as  in  Bome  and  France;  the  nation  and  the 
individual,  under  the  Mosaic  law,  were  bound  to- 
gether inseparably;  the  one  responsible  for  the  other, 
and  all  under  Jehovah.  Thus  the  three  classes  of 
offerings  represented  distinct  aspects  of  Divine  truth, 
connected  with  man's  nature  to  Jehovah.  There 
was  first  the  Sin  Offering^  which  represented  the 
national  transgression  of  the  law  and  need  of  an 
atonement  for  the  people;  and  if  this  were  made  by 
the  individual,  as  one  of  the  nation,  in  truth  and 
sincerity,  he  could  then  offer  himself  to  Jehovah  as 
an  accepted  person,  as  a  sweet  savor  in  the  Burnt 
Offering;  and,  in  virtue  of  this  acceptance  he  could 
enjoy  communion  with  Jehoyah  and  His  people  in 
the  i  Peace  Offering.  In  sonle  special  services  the 
order  was  different  when  the  occasion  was  one  when 
the  consideration  of  personal  holiness  was  subordin- 
ate to  the  consideration  of  the  nation,  as  in  reconse- 
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crating  the  Nazarite.  But  these  were  exceptional 
services,  and  the  religious  and  civil  and  criminal  laws 
all  equally  rest  on  the  supreme  truth  that  Jehovah  is 
the  supreme  both  with  the  nation  and  the  individual, 
and  that  the  nation  and  the  individual  are  equally 
under  his  protection  and  guidance.  This  may  have 
made,  and,  indeed,  for  many  centuries  did  make,  the 
religion  tribal;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
required  it.  Had  it  been  made  universal,  catholic,  like 
the  Christian  teaching,  men  would  have  soon  relapsed 
into  the  darkest  polytheism  or  atheism,  as  happened 
in  all  other  countries,  although  they  were  all  brought 
in  contact  with  Israel,  and  at  a  time  when  strangers 
were  admitted  into  the  privileges  of  the  Israelite. 
There  were  as  early  as  David's  time  nearly  200,000 
foreigners  who  enjoyed  these  privileges,  and  after 
the  captivity  the  proselytes  formed  a  very  large  class. 
Still  it  is  remarkable  how  ill-prepared  the  world  was 
for  this  great  truth,  and  how  far  ahead  of  the  nations 
was  the  Hebrew  Legislator. 

Paschal  says  that  the  word  "law"  was  known  be- 
fore the  time  of  Moses.  It  was  certainly  unknown 
in  the  definition  of  Blackstone,  niunely,  as  *'a  rule  of 
civil  conduct  prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  in  a 
State."  His  Decalogue  contains  the  most  complete 
and  succinct  principles  of  law  found  anywhere,  and 
are  indeed  an  epitome  of  the  laws  of  Christendom; 
with  the  simple  difference  in  their  favor,  namely, 
that  God  is  the  head  of  the  nation,  and  the  head  of 
the  family  is  His  representative  and  the  connecting 
link  between  Him  and  the  people,  as  the  fifth  com- 
mandment is  made  the  connecting  link  between  the 
two  tables  of  the  Decalogue. 

When  I  think  of  Moses  at  that  time,  how  might- 
ily his  grand  figure  looms  up  in  this  world's  history  1 
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How  much  more  truly  might  be  said  of  him  than  of 
Greece, 

His  foundations  are 
Built  below  the  tide  of  war. 
Based  on  Uie  crystalline  sea 
Of  thought  and  its  eternity; 
This  citizen,  imperial  spirit. 
Rules  the  present  from  the  past. 
On  all  this  world  of  men  inherits 
His  seal  is 


He  might  have  placed  himself  on  the  throne  of  Israel, 
but,  like  Oeorge  Washington,  he  had  views  too  large 
to  be  circumscribed  by  a  crown.    He  had  rather  be  at 
the  head  of  a  free  republic,  under  a  constitutional 
government,  than  wear  any  crown  on  kings'  heads. 
Methinks  he  should  be  extremely  dear  to  us  in  this 
age.     He  was  the  first  republican;  gave  the  first  con- 
stitution to  a  people,  equally  binding  on  all  and  pro- 
tecting aU;  the  first  man  to  protect  equally  under  the 
law  the  stranger  and  the  home-bom;  established  the 
most  just  and  best  system  of  taxation;  and  he  was 
the  first  free-trader.    It  took  thirty  centuries  to  find 
his  equal  in  the  love  of  liberty  and  equality  under  the 
law  to  all,  and  it  will  be  long  before  his  equal  shall  be 
found  except  in  his  prophetic  successor.  His  precepts 
of   government  contain   the    highest  principles  of 
statesmanship,  and  are  to-day  more  the  study  of 
thinking  men  than  they  have  ever  been  at  any  form- 
er period.    Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  more  than  to 
touch  but  briefly  on  them.    Very  recently  Mr.  David 
Wells,  when  requested  to  frame  the  best  system  of 
taxation,  referred  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  legislator  as 
the  wisest,  most  judicious,  most  just  and  most  free 
from  fraud  of  any  known.    Under  that,  all  taxes 
were  imposed  on  the  land,  which  was  clearly  before 
the  eyes  of  all,  and  the  value  thereof  could  not  be 
concealed  or  falsified  if  the  people  chose  to  examine 
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the  returns;  while  personal  property  was  never  ex- 
amined into,  no  government  spies  or  informants  al- 
lowed, and  commerce  was  as  free  as  the  freest  free- 
trader of  the  present  day  could  desire,  to  go  untram- 
melled whithersoever  the  merchant  chose. 

But  while  the  taxes  were  thus  imposed  on  the  land, 
the  estates  of  Palestine  were  as  clear  from  burdens 
and  impositioiis  as  any  States  can  well  be  in  the 
freest,  best  policied  forms  of  government.  The  en- 
tire tax,  for  all  religious  and  civil  purposes,  did  not 
exceed  22  per  cent,  of  the  yearly  income;  while  our 
tax  for  merely  civil  purposes,  and  not  counting  our 
yearly  'expenditures  for  religious  purposes,  if  we  in- 
clude our  license  tax,  exceeds  2  per  cent,  on  our  cap- 
ital, real  and  personal,  which  is  equal  to  33  per  cent, 
of  our  yearly  income  at  our  legal  rate  of  interest,  6 
per  cent. 

Again,  the  entire  land  of  Palestine  was  divided 
equally  among  the  Israelite  families,  and  there  was 
no  family  without  its  homestead.  They  did  not  hold 
this  homestead  under  a  yearly  tenure  of  the  State,  as 
in  Peru  before  the  Spanish  conquest,  or  under  a  like 
tenure  of  the  Mir  or  Commune  as  at  present  among 
the  liberated  serfs  of  Russia.  Every  Israelite  held 
his  homestead  in  fee  under  Jehovah,  and  it  was 
inalienable  beyond  fifty  years.  If  debt  overwhelmed 
him,  he  could  mortgage  it  for  any  time  not  exceeding 
that  period,  and  thus  raise  mbney  to  meet  his  neces- 
sities; but  the  fee  remained  inalienable,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time  returned  to  the  mortgagor,  or 
his  heir,  whether  the  debt  were  paid  or  not.  This  was 
one  of  the  wisest  provisions  of  the  law,  and  is  now 
regarded  as  the  greatest  safeguard  against  a  destitute 
class,  and  the  only  remedy  for  the  distresses  of  Ire- 
land. 

The  penal  laws  of  Moses  differed  from  our  own, 
from  the  great  constitutional  difference  above  noted. 
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Jehovah  being  the  constitutional  head  of  the  nation, 
religious  opinions  and  rites  were  not  optional  but 
obligatory,   and   therefore  idolatry  and  blasphemy 
were  equivalent  to  treason  and  punishable  with  death. 
For  the  same  reason  were  adultery  and  disobedience 
to  parents  punished  in  Uke  manner;  as  the  father  of 
the  family  was  looked  upon  as  the  representative  of 
Jehovah   in  his  own  house,   demanding  honor  by 
reason  of  this  sacred  relationship.    But  this  did  not 
give  the  father  the  arbitrary  power  which  he  exer- 
cised under  the  ancient  laws  of  Greece  and  Eome, 
which  in  the  former  gave  him  absolute  power  over 
his  slaves  and  children,  and  in  the  latter  armed  him 
with  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  children, 
and  even  allowed  him  to  sell  them  three  times  over. 
While  these  laws  may  appear  to  us  as  very  severe, 
yet  in  all  other  respects  the  Hebrew  penal  laws  were 
more  lenient  than  those  of  most  modem  nations  until 
within  the  present  century.  Every  one  remembers  the 
penal  laws  of  England  before  they  were  ameliorated 
by  the  exertions  of  the  great  Romilly,  one  of  the 
greatest  benefactors  England  ever  had.    Until  that 
time  the  theft  of  five  shillings  sent  a  man  to  the  gal- 
lows; and  the  so-called  legal  tnals  before  a  jury  of  free 
Englishmen,  narrated  by  a  barrister  in  a  book  now 
almost  forgotten,  entitled   "The  Experiences  of  a 
Barrister,"  formed  a  sad  and  fearful  contrast  between 
the  penal  code  of  the  Hebrew  Legislator,  1300  B.C., 
and  that  of  Europe  in  A.  d.  1800,  an  interval  of  over 
3,000  years.    By  Moses'  laws  no   injury  affecting 
property  only  was  punished  with  death.    Restitution 
was  required,  or  an  additional  fine  imposed,  suited  to 
the  nature  of  the  offence;  or,  at  the  utmost,  if  the 
offender  was  too  poor  to  make  restitution  or  pay  the 
fine,  he  might  be  sold  as  a  slave  to  one  of  his  own 
countrymen  for  a  period  not  exceeding  seven  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  Uberated;  not,  how- 
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ever,  in  destitute  circumstances,  as  our  convicts  who 
have  served  out  their  time  are  thrust  out  of  our 
penitentiaries  on  a  cold  world  with  every  heart  closed 
against  them.  But  the  Jewish  thief  who  had  been 
sold  into  slavery  because  he  could  not  pay  the  fine  at 
the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  was  not  sent  away 
empty,  but  was  furnished  by  his  master  "liberally  .* 
out  of  thy  flock,  and  out  of  the  floor,  and  out  of  thy 
wine-press;  of  that  wherewith  Jehovah  thy  God  hath 
blessed  thee,  thou  shalt  give  unto  him.  And  thou 
shalt  remember  that  thou  wast  a  bondman  in  the  land 
of  Egypt,  and  Jehovah  thy  God  redeemed  thee.'*  It 
was  not  merely  when  liberated  that  the  late  slave 
was  thus  treated;  during  his  servitude  he  was  as 
much  under  the  protection  of  the  law  as  any  free 
man.  If  he  should  be  struck  by  his  master  so  as  to 
be  in  any  wise  maimed,  even  to  the  loss  of  a  tooth,  he 
was  immediately  entitled  to  his  freedom,  and  if  killed 
by  his  master  the  latter  was  punished  with  death. 
The  chastity  of  female  slaves  was  equally  protected. 
Concubinage  was  allowed  as  among  all  other  nations 
of  that  day,  but  if  even  a  foreign  captive  became  a 
concubine  and  displeased  afterwards  her  master,  she 
could  not  be  sold  as  a  slave  but  was  entitled  to  her 
freedom — a  law  which  was  not  observed  in  this 
country  a  few  years  ago. 

The  law  as  to  manslaughter  was  somewhat  a  con- 
cession to  the  age.  It  was  impossible  to  suppress 
private  revenge,  especially  when  death  had  occurred, 
among  the  nations  of  that  day.  Hereditary  wrongs 
have  always  received  a  certain  sanction  among  Asiatic 
peoples,  and  not  indeed  among  them  alone.  The  law 
of  the  sanctuary  was  the  only  temporary  protection 
afforded  to  the  unhappy  fugitive,  and  with  the  Greeks 
exile  seemed  to  be  the  only  safeguard.  As  he  could 
not  eradicate  this  type  of  the  savage  in  man,  the 
Hebrew  Legislator  met  the  difficulty  in  the  best  way 
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the  age  afforded.  On  both  sides  of  the  Jordan  he  es- 
tablished cities  of  refuge  to  which  the  manslayer  might 
fly  and  remain  there  in  perfect  safety  untU  after  his 
judicial  trial ;  and  it  was  made  one  of  the  special 
duties  of  the  national  senate  to  make  the  roads  lead- 
ing to  these  asylums  ninety-six  feet  wide  and  to  keep 
them  in  as  good  order  as  possible,  repairing  them 
every  February  (the  month  Adar),  removing  every 
obstacle,  levelling  even  hillocks,  and  seeing  that  there 
was  no  river  over  which  there  was  not  a  bridge  on 
that  via  sacra.  Many  an  unhaj^py  man  in  our  age 
has  wished  that  there  were  here  such  cities  of  refuge 
to  give  him  that  protection  which  the  officers  of  the 
law  are  even  now  too  weak  to  give. 

In  its  trials  the  Jewish  law  allowed  no  torture 
before  conviction  or  cruelty  after  it.  It  guarded 
innocence  against  perjury  by  directing  that  no  man 
should  be  capitally  convicted  except  by  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  two  unimpeached  witnesses,  and  in- 
flicting on  the  witness  convicted  of  falsehood  what- 
ever punishment  his  testimony  if  credited  would  have 
imposed  on  the  accused.  Their  trials  also  were  not 
before  single  magistrates  or  in  private,  but  were  in 
public,  at  the  city  gate,  the  usual  market  place,  by 
the  Judges,  the  Elders  and  Levites,  who  were  taken 
from  the  general  mass  of  citizens,  and  therefore,  like 
our  jurors,  weU  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
parties,  the  credit  of  the  witnesses,  and  every  circum- 
stance to  be  considered  in  the  cause. 

Qreenleaf,  our  highest  authority  on  the  law  of 
evidence,  thus  interprets  the  Hebrew  law  before  ver- 
dict can  be  pronounced,  found  in  17  Deuteronomy,  v. 
4:  *'If  it  be  told  thee  (viz.,  in  a  formal  accusation) 
and  thou  hast  heard  it  (upon  legal  trial)  and  in- 
quired diligently,  and,  behold,  it  be  true  (satisfac- 
torily proved)  and  the  thing  certain  (beyond  all  rea- 
sonable doubt) ;"  which  corresponds  very  nearly  with 
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our  law  in  criminal  proceedings,  commencing  with 
the  indictment  by  the  grand  jury,  the  trial  by  the 
petit  jury,  the  presumption  of  innocence  in  favor  of 
the  accused,  and  then  demanding  satisfactory  proof 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  before  he  can  be  con- 
victed. 

The  consideration  and  protection  of  the  foreigner 
visiting  and  even  residing  in  Palestine  was  also  one 
of  the  marked  differences  between  his  laws  and  those 
of  all  other  contemporary  nations,  and  indeed  of  the 
nations  of  the  presebt  day.  How  touchingly  he  en- 
acts this  law;  so  often  repeated,  ''Thou  shalt  neither 
vex  a  stranger,  nor  oppress  him:  for  ye  were  strangers 
in  the  land  of  Egypt."  ''Also  thou  shaJt  not  oppress 
a  stranger;  for  ye  know  the  heart  of  a  stranger  see- 
ing ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt."  "But 
the  stranger  that  dwelleth  with  you  shall  be  unto 
you  as  one  born  among  you,  and  thou  shalt  love  him 
as  thyself,  for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt. 
I  am  Jehovah,  your  God."  There  can  be  given  no 
fuller  protection  to  the  foreigner;  and  how  strong 
the  contrast  between  this  Mosaic  law  and  those  of 
Greece  and  Bome,  and  indeed  of  all  modem  nations 
until  a  very  recent  date.  We  recall  the  severe  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  St.  Paul  before  trial  at  Philippi, 
and  how  the  magistrates  of  that  Boman  city  feared 
when  they  heard  that  they  were  Boman  citizens — 
citizenship  only  protected  them,  and  not  their  inno- 
cence. If  protection  to  life,  limb  and  property  be  the 
test  of  civilization  (and  I  think  it  is  a  far  higher  test 
than  imperial  palaces  or  classic  temples),  then  I  must 
acknowledge  that  in  my  opinion  the  laws  of  Moses 
testify  to  a  far  higher  civilization  than  was  wit- 
nessed in  ancient  Greece  or  Bome. 

I  have  not  time  to  go  further  into  these  laws,  and 
have  confined  myself  to  those  which  I  believe  were 
first  enacted  by  Moses   and  originated  with  him. 
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There  was  no  doubt  before  him  a  more  ancient  sys- 
tem of  lawsy  miwritten,  the  lex  non  scripta^  the 
common  law  founded  on  custom:  such  as  those  of 
diet,  dress,  funeral  rites,  etc.,  etc.,  some  of  which 
are  now  inexplicable;  but  many  of  them  are  trace- 
able to  rites  connected  with  the  worship  of  the 
Phoenician  goddess  Ashtaroth  or  Astarte,  the  Ishtar 
of  Assyria  and  the  Nama  of  Babylonia,  resembling  in 
their  obscenity  and  immorality  the  later  Bacchanalian 
mysteries.  These  prohibitory  laws  Moses  re-enacted 
because  of  peculiar  circumstances,  and  his  sanitary 
laws  are  said  by  physicians  to  be  the  most  conducive 
to  health,  especially  in  warm  climates,  and  are  still 
in  force  in  Mahommedan  countries.  Our  subject  has 
been  the  study  of  Moses  himself  and  what  the  world 
owes  to  him,  and  I  cannot  conclude  better  than  in  the 
words  of  Ewald: 

"  In  Mofles,  therefore,  the  mighty  originator  and  leader  of  this  en- 
tire new  national  moYement,  the  appreciation  of  the  grand  compre- 
hensiTe  thought  Just  described,  and  the  courage  It  inspired,  must  first 
have  become  firm  as  a  rock.  He  himself  must  first  have  been  re- 
generated, redeemed  and  maryellouslj  strengthened  by  it.  Without 
this  assumption  total  darkness  obscures  the  history;  but  its  necessity 
and  its  truth  are  vouched  for  by  the  entire  subsequent  course  of 
events.  That  thought,  with  the  elevation  of  the  pure  spirit  which  it 
generates,  is  too  grand  and  unparalleled  to  have  at  first  attained  its 
full  power  anywhere  else  than  in  the  energetic  concentration  and 
compact  strength  of  soul  of  a  single  individual,  since  the  same  grand 
and  original  thought  does  not  spring  up  with  equally  irresistible 
power  and  clearness  in  many  minds  at  the  same  time,  and  every  indi- 
cation reveals  that  this  one  person  was  no  other  than  Moses  him* 
self." 

John  Dunlop. 


THE  THEOLOGY  OF  TO-DAY  AS  IT  CENTRES 
THE  DOCTRINE  OP  THE  INCARNATION. 


PAGANISM  and  Christianity  are  diametrically  op- 
posed in  their  conception  of  human  nature's 
central  hope — its  belief  in  an  ever-present  God  in  the 
midst  of  the  world  and  human  life. 

To  the  pagan  mind  the  world  has  existed  for  ages 
in  some  way^  and  at  the  remote  beginning  of  all 
things  stands  God,  just  as  the  first  chalking  of  a  long 
line  drawn  upon  a  black-board  is  the  beginm'ng  of  the 
line.  In  other  words,  God  is  pushed  back  from  the 
bustling  verities  of  the  present  world  through  space 
and  time  until  matter  has  a  beginning,  and  when 
matter  begins  there  God  is  found — a.  Deus  ex  machina, 
but  a  God  in  some  way  inwrought  with  the  dawning, 
phenomenal  world. 

To  the  Christian  mind,  on  the  other  hand,  God  ex- 
ists  outside  of  the  boundary  lines  of  time  and  space. 
*'I  am  hath  sent  thee,"  said  the  Almighty  in  his  vision 
to  Moses.  * 'Before  Abraham  was,  I  am,"  said  our 
Lord  to  the  Jews  who  stood  around  him  deriding 
His  claims  of  Messiahship. 

These  are  certainly  striking  assertions  of  the 
doctrine  which  has  long  been  forgotten  and  which  is 
dawning  upon  the  world  just  now  with  such  a  con- 
scious sense  of  i)ower,  that  God  is  present  in  His 
world  and  in  human  nature,  and  that  this  is  what  the 
revelation  of  truth  in  the  Incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ 
means:  that  the  doctrine  of  a  far-off,  absent  God  is 
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essentially  a  pagan  doctrine  and  brings  about  essen- 
tially pagan  results  in  the  development  of  thought. 

Plato's  dream  of  an  ideal  reality,  underneath  the 
material  creation,  becomes  actual  in  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  timeless  existence  of  God  and  his  re- 
vealed presence  in  human  history. 

I  want  in  this  paper  to  speak  about  the  coming 
theology  and  its  method  of  expression  as  found  in  the 
central  doctrine  of  Christianity,the  fact  and  the  pow- 
er of  the  Incarnation. 

All  the  new  growth  of  positive  Christian  truth,  all 
the  fresh  flowering  of  religious  impulse,  all  the  recon- 
structive theological  tendencies  of  the  age  we  live  in 
come  from  the  repreaching  of  this  doctrine  of  the  In- 
carnation— God  manifested  in  the  flesh.  Fifty  years 
ago  the  burden  of  preaching  was  to  the  effect  that 
Christ  was  present  once  in  the  world,  and  that  it  was 
the  atonement  upon  Mount  Calvary  which  united  this 
wandering  world  to  God.  Now,  while  it  is  just  as  truly 
maintained  that  that  one  act  Tvas  the  historical  and 
official  impact  of  the  Saviour  saving  the  world,  the 
other  great  truth  is  brought  out  to  the  light  with  a 
new  power  and  meaning;  and  when  we  think  of  it  as 
the  power  of  God  we  think  of  Him  as  to-day,  one 
with  His  Church  by  the  contact  of  a  living  faith  which 
sees  within  the  veils,  and  not  only  and  alone  as  one 
who  1 800  years  ago  was  with  his  people  for  the  mere 
fragment  of  a  lifetime. 

This  eternal  life  of  God  outside  of  creation,  time, 
and  human  history,  while  it  ,is  the  basis  of  all  the- 
istic  philosophy,  is  also  the  cardinal  tenets  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

It  has  been  forced  up  into  the  light  again  at 
the  ])resent  period,  and  it  comes  out  before  the 
world  with  a  right  or  philosophical  side  and  with 
a  crude  or  superficial  side.  But  I  believe  the  cru- 
dities and  superficial  inferences  will  disappear  in 
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time  before  the  rounding,  polishing  processes  of  that 
Christian  truth  which  is  eternal  and  must  abide. 
It  is  this  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  coming  to  the 
light  as  a  forgotten  reality  or  a  long  lost  treasure 
which  is  the  beginning  of  all  that  new  expression  of 
theology  which  is  asserting  itself  to-day,  and  which 
will  change  the  basis  of  theology  from  a  far  off 
theological  basis  to  a  present  Christological  one.  It 
is  this  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  hugged  and  em- 
braced by  the  unrelenting  Church  of  Rome  in  her 
dogma  of  the  Mass,  as  the  horns  of  the  altar  and  the 
city  of  refuge  whither  the  avenger  of  man's  soul 
dare  not  tread,  which  has  kept  the  idea  of  a  rational 
supernaturalism  alive  in  the  Church,  as  after  all  the 
one  only  motive  power  of  the  Church's  life.  (Froth- 
ingham).  It  is  the  raging  forth  of  this  dogma  of 
Home,  based  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  or 
the  fact  of  an  ever  present  Christ  with  us,  which  has 
given  us  that  latest  departure  in  the  reUgious  world, 
known  as  ritualism,  a  tendency  which  has  both  a 
superficial  and  a  deeply  earnest  side^  and  whose  bright 
and  positive  side  is  rioted  and  anchored  in  the  new 
realization  and  new  preaching  of  this  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation. 

Perhaps  the  Church  may  have  stumbled  over  the 
manner  of  Christ's  presence  with  us  in  the  past  or  in 
the  present;  but  even  this  stumbling  amid  the  verities 
of  our  faith  will  not  be  in  vain  if  it  leads  the  Church 
to  recast  its  habit  of  thought  and  expression  and  to 
build  up  its  theology  for  the  future — not  upon  the 
pagan  doctrine  of  a  far  off  Deity,  but  upon  God's 
presence  in  human  history  and  in  human  nature  as 
an  eternal  historical  and  spiritual  fact. 

It  was  this  belief  which  nerved  the  Apostles  in  the 
impact  of  the  early  beginnings  of  their  faith  with  the 
dying  beliefs  of  Paganism. 

It  was  no  far-off  Jewish  Gk)d,  no  traditional  Jeho-' 
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vahy  Jove  or  Lord,  which  made  these  once-timid  men 
60  strong  to  do  service  for  their  Master.  Never  could 
these  men  forget  the  scene  of  the  Crucifixion^  or  the 
joy  of  Easter-day,  or  the  glory  of  the  Mount  of  As- 
cension. That  which  impressed  them  with  such  a 
tremendous  sense  of  their  Master's  power  and  author- 
ity over  nature  and  man,  was  the  fact  that  at  last 
they  perceived  that  God  was  in  Christ,  as  He  had 
never  heen  in  human  nature  before. 

Here  was  the  long-promised  Emmanuel — God  with 
us.  And  it  was  this  belief  which  made  the  disciples 
so  strong  and  gave  to  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles 
his  overwhelming  command  over  his  fellow-men. 
For  Christ  did  not  promise  His  disciples  the  gift  of  an 
infallible  Book,  or  an  infallible  Church,  or  an  infalli- 
ble Vicegerent.  He  promised  them  Himself.  He 
promised  He  would  be  with  His  people  to  the  end  of 
time.  Like  tired,  doubting  sailors  ready  to  dispute 
over  chart  and  compass,  and  draw  opposite  conclu- 
sions from  the  same  printed  instructions,  the  Apos- 
tles were  hovering  around  their  Lord,  burdened  with 
the  sense  of  their  responsibihty,  and  wondering  how 
they  were  to  conduct  this  newly-formed  Christian 
Church.  But  when  Jesus,  the  great  Master  pilot,  bom 
to  rule  and  made  to  be  leaned  upon,  said  to  them,  ^'I 
^  am  with  you;  I  am  in  the  ship,  V  then  their  imaginary 
fears  broke  away,  and  they  were  calm  and  strong 
again.  And  this  is  what  I  mean  by  the  inner  power 
of  this  repreached  truth  of  the  Incarnation. 

It  is  Christ  as  Emmanuel,  God  with  us,  not  as  a  pious 
expression,  not  as  a  mere  title  found  in  the  Bible,  not 
as  a  dogma  of  theology,  but  as  a  living  and  abiding 
fact. 

And  the  difference  between  Christianity  as  a  force 
among  the  other  forces  of  human  life  and  Christi- 
anity as  a  theological  science,  built  up  out  of  tradi- 
tions,   syllogisms,    metaphysics,  and    ecclesiastical 
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conventionalities,  is  the  difference  between  Christ  pres- 
ent in  His  Church  and  in  the  world  He  came  to  save, 
and  this  or  that  human  interpretation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  His  presence. 

The  one  is  an  abiding  religious  principle  and  is  a 
power ;  the  other  is  a  theological  science  depending 
upon  the  intellectual  condition  of  men's  minds^  and 
is  at  best  an  opinion  or  a  bundle  of  opinions.  It  is 
the  difference  between  the  Master — silent,  it  may  be, 
but  yet  after  all  in  EUs  own  ship — and  the  distressed 
sailors  disputing  iu  the  storm  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  written  order,  and  as  to  how  they  shall  sail  the 
battered  and  uncertain  bark.  And  this  is  just  the 
difference  which  we  find  among  the  commonest  facts 
of  everyday  life.  We  may  know  a  pearly  gem,  or  a 
rift  of  light,  or  a  simple  flower,  as  a  fact,  without 
at  all  beginning  to  understand  the  scientific  interpre- 
tation of  it.     Or,  as  Tennyson  puts  it, 

"  Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 

I  would  pluck  you  from  the  crannies  ; 
Hold  you  here,  root  and  all. 

In  my  hand, 
Little  flower  :  but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all. 

And  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  Gk>d  and  man  is." 

One  of  the  commonest  tendencies  which  comes' 
home  to  us  all  in  the  habitude  of  our  ordinary  modes 
of  Christian  thinking  is  to  live  by  spasmodic  theolog- 
ical epochs,  and  to  wonder  what  is  coming  next  when 
the  next  new  epoch  comes.  We  soon  find  out  in 
childhood,  under  the  average  Sunday  School  instruc- 
tion, that  there  have  been  thus  far  in  the  history  of 
the  world  three  periods,  when  in  a  special  way  God's 
hand  has  been  manifested  in  hmnan  history :  the 
epochs  of  Creation,  and  of  Bedemption,  and  of  Sanc- 
tification— or,  as  the  Catechism  has  it  in  its  summing 
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up  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  we  leam,  first,  **To  be- 
lieve in  God  the  Father,  who  hath  made  me  and  aU 
the  world ;  secondly,  in  (Jod  the  Son,  who  hath  re- 
deemed me  and  all  mankind ;  and  thirdly,  in  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  sanctifieth  me  and  all  the  people  of 
God." 

Not  very  long  ago  I  heard  a  Christian  minister, 
while  preaching,  declare  his  wish  that  the  present 
dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  might  come  to  an 
end,  in  order  that  the  next  manifestation  of  God's 
power  might  be  seen,  and  that  His  Almighty  arm 
might  be  made  bare  before  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

But  this  dead  lock  which  the  formal  and  mechan- 
ical type  of  mind  puts  upon  the  present,  simply  be- 
cause it  is  the  present  and  is  neither  the  future  nor 
the  past,  is  an  utter  travesty  of  the  revealed  will  and 
purposes  of  God.  Such  thoughts  of  an  absent  Deity, 
and  such  words  with  reference  to  him  are  worthy  of 
Eligah's  bitter  scorn  when  he  stung  into  a  logical  and 
consistent  rage  the  false  priests  of  Baal:  '^Either  he 
is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  is  in  a  journey,  or, 
perad venture,  he  sleepeth  and  must  be  awakened." 
We  wind  everything  up  in  what  we  are  pleased  to  call 
a  dispensation,  as  though  all  the  power  of  Christian- 
ity was  to  come  streaming  from  that  far-off  hill-top 
of  Galilee  where  our  Lord  last  touched  the  Earth  be- 
fore he  ascended  into  Heaven,  and  that  terrible  cloud 
which  has  all  these  many  years  hung  over  our  human 
hoi)es,  shut  Him  forever  out  of  our  sight. 

Just  think  of  it!  as  if  God  had  forgotten  His  world, 
as  if  He  himself  were  not  in  it;  as  if  the  law  and  har- 
mony of  His  purposes  could  never  be  interrupted  by 
this  deus  ex-machina  lodged  somewhere  behind  the 
complicated  mechanism  until  it  had  finished  to  the 
utmost  its  wound-up  tune,  or  as  if  the  clock  was 
wound  up  to  run  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  strike 
a  certain  number  of  predestined  hours,  while  the  key 
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of  the  timepiece  was  hung  upon  some  pivotal  epoch 
called  a  dispensation,  and  the  schoolhouse  was  locked 
by  the  master  who  was  absent,  and  none  of  the  chil- 
dren could  ever  get  the  key  or  do  anything  to  help 
matters  until  the  doors  were  opened  from  without, 
and  the  long-absent  Tesitcher  had  come  back  once 
more. 

And  that  is  why  the  Church  of  Rome,  amid  all  its 
errors,  falsities  and  superstitions,  is  the  magnificent 
power  we  see  to-day  with  its  autocratic  claims  and 
supernatural  gifts,  and  holds  undoubtedly  in  trust 
some  gift  for  the  Church  of  the  future.  And  this  is 
because  it  does  not  divorce  God  from  the  life  of  man 
and  the  world,  but  declares  that  whenever  He  per- 
forms a  miracle  or  does  a  work,  it  is  God's  miracle 
and  God's  work;  that  the  finite  limitations  of  time, 
such  as  present,  past  and  future,  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  Him  who  is  always  the  same  yester- 
day, to  day,  and  forever. 

This  power  which  is  hidden  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation  links  itself  on  to  our  human  history  and 
becomes  part  of  the  inheritance  of  the  human  race. 
Once  in  the  order  of  time,  according  to  the  long  ex- 
pected promises,  the  Saviour  came.  Once  He  was  here 
in  this  world  of  ours:  once  the  blood-drops  of  His 
atonement  fell  upon  the  place  of  a  skull  and  no 
malign  power  can  ever  wipe  that  fact  away.  This  is 
not  a  hope  or  a  belief,  a  sentiment  or  a  wish;  it  is  an 
abiding  human  fact.  And  in  this  way  the  realization 
of  this  doctrine  Of  the  Incarnation  comes  to  the 
Christian  consciousness  like  some  forked  lightning 
flash  out  of  Heaven.  It  is  powerful  where  it  strikes, 
and  like  the  lightning  it  is  vivid  and  breaks  into  two 
bestriding  sides.  It  comes  to  the  Christian  Church 
on  the  one  hand  with  an  electric  wave  of  impulse, 
and  we  call  it  mysticism:  it  comes  to  another  portion 
of  the  same  Church  with  a  sort  of  burning  glass  glare 
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which  has  ahnost  a  physical  scorch  in  it,  and  we  call 
it  sacramentalism.  In  the  former  phase  of  its  power 
the  Holy  Ghost  becomes  incarnate  as  it  were  in  the 
spiritual  emotions  of  man:  in  the  latter,  Christ  is 
taught  as  present  in  the  sacraments,  and  thus  the 
opposite  wings  of  the  Church  draw  off  and  separate. 
But  under  all  this  varied  interpretation  of  the  meth- 
ods of  Christ's  influence  with  us,  the  root  and  basis 
of  the  doctrine  of  this  standing  doctrine  of  the  Incar- 
nation is  here  and  can  never  be  aigued  down. 

And  it  is  this  doctrine,  which  as  we  have  seen  has 
been  forced  up  into  the  light  to-day  and  is  slowly  set- 
tling down  to  take  its  position  as  the  central  doc- 
trine—the keystone  in  the  structure  of  the  theology 
that  must  appear  as  the  expression  of  the  changed 
thought  of  this  busy,  scientific,  utilitarian  century. 

The  history  of  this  doctrine  and  the  philosophy  of 
its  rise  into  the  important  place  which  it  takes  in  the 
thought  of  to-day,  is  interesting  and  very  sugges- 
tive. 

Hegel  announced  the  philosophical  security  for  this 
truth  of  the  immanence  of  God  in  human  nature. 

Wordsworth  tuned  his  sensitive  and  intuitional 
soul  to  this  same  thought.  We  see  this  in  his  Ode 
on  Immortality  and  in  his  simile  in  the  Excursion, 
about  the  child  applying  the  shell  to  his  ear  and 
catching  the  sounds  of  the  far  off  sea.  What  a  cry  for 
an  intei-preter  of  life's  mystery  is  found  in  those  well 
known  words: 

"Even  such  a  shell  the  universe  itself 
Is  to  the  ear  of  faith;  and  there  are  times 
I  doubt  not,  when  to  you  it  doth  impart 
Authentic  tidings  of  invisible  things, 
Of  ebb  and  flow,  and  ever  during  power; 
And  endless  peace,  subsisting  at  the  heart 
Of  endless  agitation." 

But  such  a  Christian  Pantheism  as  this  must  needs 
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find  a  voice  in  human  nature.  The  human  instinct  for 
a  Christ  must  find  a  Christ.  And  it  is  the  Christ  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  who  in  the  truest  manner  re- 
veals God  to  humanity.  Let  us  see  for  a  moment 
how  this  Christ  was  found  in  Germany  and  in  Eng- 
land. 

Let  us  take  two  well  known  philosophers;  Schleicr- 
macher  and  Coleridge. 

In  speaking  of  the  former,  Maurice  says  in  his 
Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy: 

"The  Moravian  discipline  in  which  he  was  hrought  up  was  unsatis- 
fying to  his  intellect;  it  did  not  meet  the  doubts  respecting  the  sacred 
records  which  were  awake  in  his  time,  and  which  affected  him.  But 
it  left  a  deep  impression  on  his  heart.  By  degrees  the  two  demands  of 
the  heart  and  the  intellect  became  more  distinguished  in  him  than 
they  have  perhaps  been  in  any  man.  His  heart  must  have  a  religion ; 
It  must  resign  itself  absolutely,  unreservedly  to  God.  At  first,  the 
all  embracing  divinity  of  Spinoza  seemed  to  meet  his  needs.  He  could 
repose  in  that.  As  his  personal  necessities  deepened,  he  became  more 
conscious  that  he  must  have  a  personal  being  upon  whom  he  could 
cast  his  own  burden  and  the  world's  burden.  He  believed  in  all  his 
heart  in  such  a  being.  He  set  him  forth  to  his  fellows  as  the  only 
home  for  their  spirits,  the  guide  of  their  conduct.  A  very  present 
helper  he  sought  and  found,  and  led  numbers  who  were  weaiy  of 
systems  of  divinity  to  seek  and  find.  But  apparently  no  one  with  so 
much  of  this  faith,  cared  less  for  a  history  of  the  Divine  acts,  no  one 
was  more  perplexed  by  a  revelation  which  imported  to  come  in  the 
form  of  a  history,  to  discover  first  the  divine  king  of  a  nation,  then  the 
divine  head  of  all  nations.  What  he  found  in  that  revelation  which 
answered  to  the  cravings  of  his  heart  and  of  human  hearts  he  ac- 
cepted: that  belonged  to  religion.  The  rest  concerned  the  intellect; 
it  might  be  dealt  with  merely  by  the  intellect." 

What  a  true  description  is  this  of  a  seeker  after 
truth,  whose  two  avenues  of  search,  the  intellectual 
method  and  the  method  of  the  spiritual  faculty  led  up 
to  that  central  personage  of  human  history  in  whom 
these  two  methods  of  approach  met. 

And  again  Maurice  writes  in  analyzing  the  peculiar 
intellection  of  Coleridge's  system: 

"He,  that  is  Coleridge,  learnt  that  if  he  could  believe  in  €k>d. 
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other  difficulties  would  be  notliing  to  him.  That  was  the  infinite 
difficulty.  But  he  discovered  that  it  was  also  the  infinite  necessity. 
He  could  believe  nothing  till  he  had  this  ground  of  belief.  To  feel 
this  rock  at  the  feet,  to  know  that  it  was  a  rock,  he  had  need  to  be 
shown  something  also  of  what  he  himself  was. 

"  There  was  a  point  at  wliich  the  old  faith  of  his  land  intersected  the 
most  modem  philosophy  of  another  land.  The  demand  for  being  by 
Plato,  by  Spinoza,  by  the  (Germans  since  Kant,  was  not  an  idle  de- 
mand. 

*'  The  I  am,  that  I  am  who  spoke  to  the  Hebrew  Shepherd,  awakened 
it  and  answered.  The  demand  for  unity  by  philosophical  or  religious 
schools  was  not  an  idle  demand.  The  name  which  was  written  upon 
the  Christian  child  satisfied  it.  The  belief  in  a  Father  which  Priestley 
and  the  unitarians  had  inculcated,  was  a  deep  and  true  belief.  But 
that  it  migh  be  real  and  practical,  that  it  might  not  mock  men  with 
the  idlest  hope,  there  must  be  a  union  between  the  Father  and  his 
children,  there  must  be  a  redemption  from  evil." — Maurice,  Moral  and 
Metaphysical  Philosophy,  Vol.  II,  668. 

I  have  quoted  these  two  passages  from  the  pages 
of  Maurice's  History  of  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Phil- 
osophy to  show  how  these  two  representative  men — 
Schleiermacher  and  Coleridge — the  one  in  Germany 
and  the  other  in  England,  arrived  at  this  necessity 
for  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  and  of  their  philo- 
sophical investigations,  and  in  the  recoil  of  their 
minds  from  the  fascinating  but  nebulous  system  of 
Spinoza's  pantheism.  God  was  in  the  world,  they 
said.  Nature  reflected  the  Deity  at  every  turn.  But 
human  nature  was  a  spark  of  nature;  was  God  in 
l^uman  nature?  they  asked.  A  being  the  soul  must 
have  to  lean  on.  And  thus  they  came  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  old  truth  in  a  new  setting — a  setting,  a 
form  of  expression  which  was  the  sure  reaction  from 
the  conventional  Augustinian  theology  of  the  Latin 
and  the  Eef  ormed  Church— that  God  was  in  Christ  in 
a  kind  and  in  a  degree  in  which  He  was  in  no  other 
being,  and  that  this  God-man  was  the  world's  hope, 
the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life. 

The  Oxford  movement  and  the  latitudinarian  reac- 
tion from  this  return  to  the  usages  of  the  primitive 
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Church,  were  the  next  steps  in  the  progress  of  our 
present  day  theology.  We  are  familiar  with  the 
story  of  this  upheaval  at  Oxford,  and  the  many  elab- 
orate and  carefully  prepared  reviews  of  the  late  Dr. 
Pusey  and  his  work  are  fresh  in  our  minds  at  the 
present  time.  And  yet,  when  the  history  of  this  age 
comes  to  be  written,  as  one  has  said:  "The  movement 
in  which  Dr.  Pusey  was  a  prominent  leader,  which, 
indeed,  was  known  by  his  name,  will  be  looked  back 
upon  as  the  most  important  crisis  through  which  the 
Church  of  England  has  passed  since  the  days  of  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer.  The  world  has  swept  on  and  has 
virtually  left  Puseyism  behind;"  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Oxford  Movement,  or  Tractarianism,  or 
Puseyism,  as  it  has  been  called,  has  been  a  quick  and 
potent  element  in  English  life  and  thought. 

This  movement  while  it  was  clad  in  the  armor  of 
ritual,  and  seemed  to  be  the  revival  of  a  spirit  of  form 
and  ceremony,  struck  for  a  living  present  Christ  in 
the  world,  in  the  place  of  a  dead  Christ  upon  the  cross 
eighteen  centuries  ago.  It  was  in  a  strange  way,  as  I 
have  already  said,  the  outcome  of  this  newly  realized 
doctrine  that  God  was  in  His  own  world  in  the  Person 
of  Christ:  He  was  not  only  once  here  when  He  hung 
upon  the  cross  on  Mt.  Calvary. 

Every  great  movement  or  awakening  period,  and 
every  new  stimulus  upon  our  energies,  breaks  into 
one  of  two  lines;  either  into  the  life  of  further  study 
and  retirement,  or  into  the  arena  of  immediate  action. 
It  is  difficult  in  any  philosophy  of  thought  to  find  out 
always  the  exact  relationship  of  one  thing  to  another, 
though  we  know  that  an  unseen  relationship  exists. 

Inspiration  works  in  zigzag  paths,  like  the  uncer- 
tain currents  of  lightning ;  and  it  is  hard  to  tell  just 
where  it  will  strike.  *'0h,  that  I  could  know  more"  is 
the  cry  of  those  who  receive  the  impress  of  their  in- 
spiration as  knowledge;  and  this  cry,  this  yearning 
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of  the  nature  led  on  to  the  movement  which  took  the 
name  of  its  literature  and  was  called  the  Movement 
of  the  Essays  and  Reviews.  '^Oh,  that  I  could  do 
more"  is  the  cry  of  those  who  find  the  inspiration  of 
a  new  movement  leading  them  out  into  the  world  of 
action. 

This  was  the  motive  which  led  the  other  wing  of 
the  Church  to  the  philanthropies  and  practical  chari- 
ties which  the  genius  of  ritualism  has  handled  with 
such  a  firm  and  steady  Christian  grasp. 

But,  after  all  that  we  may  say  about  it,  this  Oxford 
movement  was  philosophically  the  legitimate  result 
of  Coleridge's  philosophy,  as  Coleridge's  philosophy 
with  Wordsworth's  poetry  finally  settled  out  of  a 
nebulous  pantheism  into  the  definite  clearness  of  a 
positive  but  a  reconstructed  Christianity. 

It  is  Martineau  in  his  striking  essay  upon  the  *  ^per- 
sonal influences  of  our  present  theology,"  who  so 
happily  classifies  these  divergent  tendencies  when  he 
says: 

"To  these  three  movements,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Newman, 
Coleridge,  and  Carlyle,  must  be  mainly  ascribed  the  altered  spirit  in 
regard  to  religion,  pervading  the  young  intellect  of  England." 

Could  any  classification  be  clearer  than  this?  The 
Oxford  movement  broke  into  three  divisions;  the 
right  wing,  following  Newman,  went  to  Rome;  the 
left  wing,  following  the  teachings  of  Carlyle,  has  led 
out  into  the  barren  lot  of  what  Martineau  felicitously 
calls  '^Grermanism;"  and  the  central  division,  holding 
fast  the  reformed  and  readjusted  faith,  has  held 
that  ground  which  the  spirit  of  an  on-moving  Christ- 
ianity  has  always  claimed  in  advance  for  that  highest 
civilization  which  the  principles  of  Christ  have  always 
dominated.  I  mean  by  this,  that  one  current  of  this 
century  has  eddied  off  towards  Latin  ecclesiasticism; 
another  current  has  whirled  its  way  around  to  Gter- 
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man  refinement  of  expression;  while  the  main 
stream  has  swept  right  on  towards  a  definite  future, 
and  has  brought  down  the  stream  of  history  to  that 
future,  the  most  sacred  traditions  of  the  past. 

The  next  important  event,  after  the  Oxford  move- 
ment, was  the  publication  in  America  of  Dr.  Horace 
Bushnell's  Works,  "Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  and 
the  Vicarious  Sacrifice." 

Directly  in  the  line  of  Coleridge  and  Maurice,  this 
distinguished  divine  has  presented  the  American 
Church  with  the  curious  spectacle  of  a  Puritan  theo- 
logian, explaining  and  enforcing  the  hidden  principles 
of  Anglicanism.  For  an  analogy  to  this,  we  must  im- 
agine, if  we  can,  a  fire-eating  southerner  of  the  Pal- 
metto State  maintaining  in  the  territory  south  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  the  principles  of  Wm.  Lloyd 
Garrison's  abolition  sheet,  ^'The  Liberator." 

No  doubt  the  Church  of  England,  by  her  state  con- 
nection and  by  her  persistent  bringing  forward  of  the 
outward  or  ecclesiastical  form  of  Church  life,  had  for- 
gotten the  spiritual  seat  and  origin  of  her  two  cardi- 
nal dogmas— Baptismal  regeneration  and  Eucharistic 
grace.  But  it  was  reserved  for  a  Puritan  divine  out 
of  the  system  of  New  England  Congregationalism  to 
discover  and  drag  out  to  the  light  these  two  priceless 
gifts  which  the  Anglican  Church,  in  a  mute  and  un- 
conscious way,  had  been  holding  in  trust  for  the 
human  race. 

Bushnell's  Christian  Nurture,  as  being  the  truest 
interpretation  of  the  Anghcan  position  with  reference 
to  the  sacrament  of  infant  baptism,  and  the  "Vica- 
rious Sacrifice,"  as  being  the  truest  interpretation  of 
the  long-neglected  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  as  held 
in  the  Anglican  view  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord  s 
Supper,  are  most  valued  gifts  on  the  part  of  the 
American  Church  to  the  theology  of  the  Church  Cath- 
oUc,  and  are  a  wonderful  explanation,  from  the  Puri- 
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tan  extreme  of  Protestantism,  of  that  persistently  mov- 
ing middle  current  of  rational  theology  which  has 
been  encased  in  the  formulas  and  liturgy  of  the  great 
Anglican  communion — ^she  that  in  heart  is  free — 
and  is  the  mother  of  us  all. 

The  strife  and  the  contest  which  followed  the  pub- 
lication of  Dr.  Bushnell's  Christian  Nurture  is  well 
known  to  all  students  of  the  history  of  the  Church  in 
New  England. 

But  this  storm  was  redoubled  when  the  **Vicarious 
Sacrafice"  appeared.  And  the  paradox  about  this 
whole  matter  was,  that  while  he  seemed  to  destroy 
the  very  foundations  of  the  orthodox  faith  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement,  he  persisted  in  main- 
taining that  he  was  only  after  all  explaining  and 
enforcing  the  altar  view  of  Christ's  Sacrifice,  as  wit- 
nessed in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  in  the 
Anglican  communion. 

For  myself  I  know  of  nothing  so  profound  and  dis- 
cerning in  the  history  of  modem  theological  writings 
as  Dr.  Bushnell's  last  chapter  in  the  Vicarious  Sacri- 
fice, in  which  he  pleads  for  human  redemption  by  the 
incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  seen  in  the  form  of  the 
altar  service  and  by  the  use  of  the  altar  symbolism  and 
phraseology.  The  dehverance  of  our  souls  from  sin, 
and  the  deliverance  of  our  minds  from  the  burden  of 
their  own  self -consciousness,  is  found  in  throwing 
ourselves  upon  the  fact  of  the  incarnation,  while  the 
objective  side  of  worship — ^found  in  the  sacraments 
and  in  the  altar  service — deUvers  our  souls  from  the 
subjective  anxiety  which  a  too  lavish  Protestant 
introspection  has  brought  with  it  as  the  den-like 
shadow  of  so  much  light.  And  in  this  view  of 
the  atonement  the  Incarnation  is  both  a  deliverance 
of  our  souls  from  sin  and  of  our  minds  from  their  own 
subjective  anxiety;  and  the  meaning  of  the  strong 
human  tendency  to  drift  towards  the  sacramental 
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expression  of  worship  is  thus  explained  by  this 
American  divine  of  Puritanism  as  a  philosophical 
necessity  of  the  mind  to  free  itself  from  the  constantly 
pressing  burden  of  a  painfully  conscious  subjectivity. 
And  in  this  way  the  insistence  of  the  Anglican  faith 
upon  the  sacrament  of  moral  cleansing  and  the  sacra- 
ment of  spuitual  nutrition  is  explained  by  Dr.  Bush- 
nelly  as  after  all  the  gift  to  the  Church  of  the  Anglican 
reformers  of  the  one  great  fact  that  Christ  is  present 
with  His  people  in  the  act  of  moral  cleansing  and  edu- 
cation, and  in  the  act  of  commimion  of  spirits. 

"I  could  not  excuse  myself/'  he  writes,  "in  the  closing  of  this  last 
chapter,  if  I  did  not  call  attention  directly  to  the  very  instructive  and 
somewhat  humbling  fact  that  we  are  ending  just  where  Christianity  be- 
gan. After  passing  around  the  circuit  of  more  than  eighteen  centuries, 
occupied  alas  how  largely  in  litigations  of  theoiy  and  formula,  we 
come  back  at  last  to  say,  dropping  out  all  the  accumulated  rubbish  of 
our  wisdom,  preach  Christ  Just  as  the  Apostolic  Fathers  and  the  Saints 
of  the  first  three  centuries  did,  viz.,  in  the  facts  of  His  personal  life 
and  death;  and  these  facts  in  the  forms  of  the  altar.  If  we  look  at 
the  effects  wrought,  these  first  three  centuries  of  Christian  preaching 
have  never  been  matched  in  any  other  three,and  yet  they  had  no  formula 
at  all  of  atonement,  and  had  not  even  begun,  as  far  as  we  can  discover, 
to  have  any  speculative  inquiries  on  the  subject.  All  our  most 
qualified  historians  agree  in  this  and  we  can  see  for  ourselves  from  the 
Epistles  of  Clement  and  other  Apostolic  Fathers,  so  called— that  no  such 
inquiries  bad  yet  arrived.  Is  it  then  to  be  the  end  of  all  our  litigations 
— theories  and  attempted  scientific  constructions,  that,  after  our  heats 
of  controversy  have  cooled,  and  our  fires  of  extirpation  have  quite 
burned  away,  we  come  back  to  the  same  kind  of  preaching  alphabet, 
in  which  the  first  fathers  had  their  simple  beginnings?  Be  it  so,  and 
yet  the  labour  we  have  spent  is  by  no  means  lost,  we  shall  come  back 
into  that  preaching  with  an  inunense  advantage  gained  over  these 
fathers.  What  they  did  in  their  simplicity,  we  shall  do  in  a  way  of 
well  directed  reason. 

"Their  simplicity,  in  fact,  supposed  the  certainty  of  all  these  long 
detours  of  labour  and  contest  to  come  afterwards;  but  we,  in  our 
return,  come  back  with  our  experiments  all  made,  and  detours  all 
ended,  not  simply  to  preach  Christ  in  Just  their  manner,  but  to  do  it  be- 
cause we  have  finally  proved  the  wisdom  of  it,  and  the  foolishness  of 
everything  else,  advantages  that  are  worth  to  us  all  they  have  cost." 
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And  again,  in  this  same  dosing  chapter  of  the 
"Vicarious  Sacrifice,"  Bushnell  writes  of  the  uses 
and  ways  of  modem  preaching,  as  follows: 

'*They  begin  with  the  grand  primal  fact  of  the  Incarnation,  for  it  is 
only  in  that  and  by  that  mystery  that  the  Person  arrives  whose  histoiy 
is  to  be  entered  into  the  world.  Considered  as  the  God-man  there  is  not 
a  single  fact  or  scene  in  the  history  which,  fitly  conceived,  does  not 
yield  some  lesson  of  power:  the  infancy,  the  thirty  years  of  silent 
preparation,  the  recoil  of  the  poor  human  nature,  called  the  tempta- 
tion, where  the  work  begins;  every  healing,  every  miracle,  every 
friendship,  every  condemnation,  every  denunciation,  the  lot  of  pov- 
erty, the  hour  of  oppressed  feeling,  the  weariness  and  sleep,  the  mi- 
racoilous  hem  of  His  garment,  the  transfiguration,  the  prayers,  the 
amazing  assumptions  of  a  common  glory  and  right  with  the  Father, 
the  agony,  the  trial,  the  crucifixion,  the  resurection,  the  appearings 
and  tender  teachings  afterwards,  and,  last  of  all,  the  ascension,  fol- 
lowed by  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  to  represent,  and  be  Himself,  ac- 
cording to  His  promise,  a  Christ  everywhere  present,  everywhere  ac- 
cessible, no  longer  limited  and  localized  in  space;  in  all  these  and  in 
all  He  said  and  taught  concerning  Gk>d,  Himself  and  us,  the  preacher  is 
to  find  staple  matter  for  his  messages.  There  is  almost  nothing,  even 
as  to  his  mere  manners  and  modes,  which,  if  He  is  truly  alive,  will 
not  open  some  gate  or  crevice  into  chambers  of  glory  for  the  con- 
science and  the  heart." 

It  is  Prof.  Allen  in  his  recent  essays  in  the  Prince- 
ton Review  on  '^Theological  Renaissance  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,"  who  has  called  the  attention  of 
students  of  Church  history  to  the  entire  subject, 
which  Dr.  Mulf ord  has  brought  before  the  public  in 
his  treatise  on  theology.  A  diligent  student  of  Church 
history  himself  his  mind  is  surcharged  with  the  sub- 
ject, and  by  his  rare  felicity  of  thought  and  expression 
he  has  given  voice  to  the  imuttered  thoughts  of  many 
whose  hearts  have  been  weary  upon  this  theme. 

Dr.  Mulf  ord 's  Republic  of  God  is  the  next  import- 
ant theological  product  of  the  thought  of  this  age. 
This  is  a  book  of  to-day  and  the  judgment  of  to-day 
is  not  final  or  absolute. 

It  is  seldom  given  to  the  men  of  any  age  to  see 
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the  ultimate  development  of  the  thought  of  their  age, 
but  the  wide  and  varied  criticism  of  this  institute 
of  theology  insures  its  safe  position  and  its  continu- 
ance  as  a  fountain  of  investigation  while  the  calm 
seer  like  rhythm  of  its  postulates  reminds  one  of  that 
sense  of  certainty  and  lofty  command  which  comes 
from  the  reading  of  the  higher  and  more  rational 
pages  of  Emmanuel  Swedenborg. 

As  Prof.  Allen  says  in  his  first  article  in  the  Prince- 
ton Review : 

"  The  only  self -consistent  hypothesis  is  that  of  Deity  indwelling  in 
the  historical  process,  and  conducting  it  to  Its  conclusion.  Thence 
when  God  was  enthroned  in  the  remotest  parts  of  space,  or  was 
localized  on  the  altar  or  in  the  sacred  book,  the  protest  of  humanity 
never  ceased  to  be  heard,  and  with  increasing  force  bore  witness  to  a 
higher  truth.  To  formal  theology  this  cry  of  the  soul  for  Qod  was 
known  as  mysticism.  Mysterious  it  undoubtedly  was  to  those  who 
fancied  that  they  stood  in  the  place  of  God  and  believed  that  the 
government  of  the  world  or  of  the  Church  devolved  solely  upon  them- 
selves." 

But  now  this  cry  comes  not  as  the  yearning  entreaty 
of  mysticism,  but  as  the  rational,  middle  current 
thought  of  the  reasonable,  religious  and  holy  faith  of 
the  Church. 

But  it  is  time  for  me  to  close.  I  spoke  in  opening  of 
this  newly  realized  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  and  of 
the  power  which  there  is  in  this  doctrine,  as  the 
church  of  to  day  has  come  into  the  freedom  and  the 
fulness  of  this  truth;  and  I  have  sketched  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  paper  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  faith. 
Nature  confirms  this  truth  of  the  Incarnation  at  every 
turn. 

There  is  not  a  leaf,  or  a  flower,  or  a  growing  plant, 
that  is  not  a  parable  of  the  Incarnation— a  picture  of 
Gk)d's  power  revealed  in  this  world  of  His.  There  is 
not  a  process  of  mental  argument,  or  a  brilliant  dis- 
play of  intellection  carried  on  in  the  human  mind,  re- 
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▼ealing  a  man  of  genius,  which  is  not  an  image  of 
Gk)d  blending  Himself  with  His  children,  and  speaking 
Divinely  through  their  thoughts  as  an  JSxAean  harp 
must  sigh  and  murmur  when  the  wind  of  Heaven 
breathes  through  it.  There  is  not  a  heathen  nation 
worshipping  its  stock  or  stone,  or  living  creature, 
which  does  not  prefigure  thereby,  even  through  its 
rank  heathenism,  this  central  thought  of  Divine 
X>ower  revealed  or  manifested  here  in  time. 

You  may  study  out  the  meaning  of  Egyptian  ani- 
mal worsUp  or  of  Qrecian  mythology  with  its  heroes 
bom  of  Olympian  gods  and  terrene  women,  but  even 
these,  after  all,  were  only  the  vain  attempts  of  human 
nature  to  coin  out  into  definite  shape  this  darling 
instinct  of  the  human  heart,  that  divine  power  must 
in  some  way  be  incarnate  upon  the  earth;  that  the 
Supreme  Divinity,  the  father  of  all  gods  and  men, 
would  not  leave  His  children  alone  and  without  con- 
scious, definite  help  forever. 

And  this  new  conception  of  the  doctrine  of  the  In- 
carnation, when  once  it  is  firmly  and  philosophically 
held,  must  in  time  reverse  our  entii'e  system  of  the- 
ology. Instead  of  beginning  with  a  far-off,  absent 
Gk>d,  at  the  farthest  point  of  space,  and  coming  down 
by  deductional  step-ladder  through  the  argument 
from  design,  and  the  argument  from  the  consent  of 
mankind,  and  the  presumption  of  the  human  mind, 
and  the  ontological,  cosmological  and  teleological  ar- 
guments united,  we  come  to  man,  and  find  at  last  in 
human  history  the  Saviour  for  man:  we  must  begin 
with  the  fact  of  personal  Christ  as  the  greatest  fact  of 
human  history,  and  laying  our  hands  on  Him  whose 
feet  have  trod  our  sinning  earth,  must  work  upwards 
by  the  inductional  method  until  we  reach  in  spirit  and 
in  truth  that  God  who  is  a  spirit  while  he  is  a  father, 
and  the  father  of  all  spirits;  that  Gk>d  who  seeketh 
the  worship  of  that  which  in  man  is  spirituaL 
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There  has  been  no  such  interpretation  of  man's 
nature  as  Christ's  interpretation  of  it.  There  has  been 
no  such  revelation  of  the  Father  as  the  revelation 
which  Christ  has  given  us. 

Christ  has  made  man  known.  He  has  made  Grod 
known.  He  comes  from  the  bosom  of  the  Father. 
He  finds  a  fitting  home  in  the  bosom  of  man,  the 
Father's  child. 

The  Copemican  system  of  astronomy  enlarged 
man's  grasp  of  astronomy,  simply  because  it  began 
with  a  definite  centre  in  the  sun  rather  than  with  the 
indefinite  infinitude  of  the  Ptolemaic  method. 

And  Christian  theology  must  begin  with  the  cen- 
tral fact  of  Christ,  and  find  that  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
with  all  its  light  as  well  as  with  all  its  righteousness, 
shall  be  added  when  this  fact  is  firmly  and  ration- 
ally held. 

Christ  has  said,  "I  am  the  door,  by  Me  if  any  man 
enter  in  he  shall  be  saved,  and  shall  go  in  and  out  and 
shall  find  pasture." 

It  is  then  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  truth — ^into 
the  republic  of  God,  by  Him  who  said,  "My  Father 
worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work." 

As  a  reviewer  of  Dr.  Mulford's  book,  "  The  Ee- 
public  of  God,"  has  truly  said: 

"  This  religious  movement  is  an  attempt  to  escape  from  the  theo* 
logical  limitations  and  reach  the  simpler  beliefs  of  the  historical 
churches.  It  is  not  an  outreaching  toward  science  as  such,  but  it  is  the 
approach  toward  a  broader  theology  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  an 
attempt  to  realize  the  idea  of  God  immanent  in  the  world,  in  the  way 
it  was  understood  in  the  earlier  Greek  theology.  It  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive how  narrowing  has  been  the  scope  of  what  is  called  Latin 
theology  since  Augustine,  in  the  fourth  century,  formulated  its 
distinctive  positions.  It  has  been  a  belief  in  God  under  severe  limi- 
tations, and  when  Cal^n,  the  great  religious  genius  of  the  reforma- 
tion, undertook  to  improve  upon  Augustine,  while  retaining  his 
dogmatic  spirit,  the  iron  entered  into  men's  souls,  and  a  hard,  legal, 
formal  religion,  in  which  God  was  deaf  and  distant,  has  been  the 
result. 
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"  Men  want  a  whole  God,  a  whole  Christ,  an  entire  humanity,  and 
in  a  way  which  is  taught  neither  in  the  Latin  nor  in  the  Puritan 
theology,  they  desire  to  see  this  result  hronght  about.  Just  how  it  is 
coming  no  man  can  say;  but  that  it  is  coming,  that  it  is  in  the  air, 
that  it  is  at  the  moment  of  dawning,  is  Just  as  certain  as  the  fact  that 
the  intelligent  Christian  people  of  America  are  rapidly  walking  away 
from  their  traditional  religious  convictions  and  beginning  to  entertain 
new  thoughts  ot  Gk>d  and  man  and  human  destiny.  And  this  move- 
ment is  as  positive  in  affirmations  as  are  the  postulates  of  science,  and 
the  onward  tread  of  the  multitude  who  are  in  it  is  like  the  tramp  of 
the  Roman  legions  on  the  highways  of  that  ancient  empire." 

This  moYement  towards  a  new  setting  of  theology 
upon  the  Christological  rather  than  upon  the  theologi- 
cal basis,  shows  signs  of  breaking  into  two  decisions. 
The  left  wing  of  thought  stiunbles  at  the  super- 
natural in  human  history:  breaks  with  the  value  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  makes  of  Ood  a 
term  or  hook  for  the  devout  thoughts  of  the  religious 
instinct  to  hang  its  worship  upon,  and  sees  in  Christ 
the  flower  of  humanity  and  adores  him  as  the  ideal 
of  the  highest  development  of  the  forces  of  human 
character. 

The  conception  by  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  tradition, 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  a  mythos.  Miracles  are 
not;  prayer  is  a  deliverance  from  self -consciousness; 
immortality  is  an  instinct  in  man.  The  supernatural 
is  ruled  out  of  the  domain  of  the  reign  of  law,  but  the 
moral  heritage  of  the  code  of  righteousness  lingers  in 
this  generation  as  a  tradition  from  the  sturdy  stuff 
of  our  forefathers. 

The  right  wing  on  the  other  hand  recognizes  the 
supernatural,  and  takes  the  confession  of  Frothing- 
ham  to-day  as  the  verdict  of  the  well-balanced  Christ- 
ian consciousness;  that  after  all  his  studies  of  the 
meaning  of  Christianity,  and  after  a  life  spent  in  the 
most  vehement  denial  of  it,  he  is  compelled  to  admit 
that  there  must  be  a  supernatural  power  back  of  the 
Christian  Church,  as  the  secret  cause  of  its  survival. 
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It  further  admits  that  we  hegin  life  with  a  mystery 
and  end  it  with  a  mystery,  and  that  somewhere  in 
human  nature  and  in  human  history  a  place  is  left  for 
God,  and  that  this  bulk  of  Divine  essence  which  we  call 
the  supernatural,  is  only  after  all  the  pressing  upon 
the  world  of  the  material  and  the  finite,  the  unknown 
possibilities  of  the  spiritual  and  the  infinite. 

Moreover,  with  reference  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
this  school  of  inquirers  maintains  that  the  true  power 
of  the  Saviour's  life  was  the  consciousness  of  His 
higher  nature.  His  burden  of  pre-existence  which 
came  out  at  last  in  His  intercessory  prayer.  **  And 
now,  O  Father,  glorify  Me  with  the  glory  which 
I  had  with  Thee  before  the  world  was."  Even  in  the 
scene  of  the  Christ-child  in  the  Temple  there  was  this 
dream  of  pre-existence,  this  dim  consciousness  of  a 
life  beyond  and  before  His  human  life,  a  Heavenly 
Father  and  a  Heavenly  Father's  business. 

The  rudimentary  germ  of  this  dream  of  pre-exist- 
ence is  found  even  in  our  lives.  You  cannot  make  a 
little  child  believe  that  he  came  from  nothing.  He 
has  always  some  confused  legend  or  dream  in  his 
mind  about  coming  from  God  or  from  some  beauti- 
fur  place,  where  he  was  very  tenderly  dealt  with, 
before  he  was  left  as  a  little  stranger  in  this  world, 
with  its  sigh  of  mysteries  about  him.  For  myself 
I  believe  that  this  innate  rudimentary  gemi  of 
an  idea  about  pre-existence  means  that  the  soul 
lives  in  the  thought  that  God  originally  thought  of 
it.  That  is  the  far  off,  original  place  for  it— or  as 
Wordsworth  says: 

"Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy. 
Not  in  entire  forgetfulness— 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness — 
But  trailing  clouds  of  gloiy  do  we  come 
From  God  who  is  our  home." 

And  thus  in  our  poor,  stunted  human  nature's 
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dream  of  pre-existence  we  see  the  germ  of  that 
which  in  the  perfect  man  Jesus  Christ  was  the  hu- 
man consciousness  of  the  Divine  power.  And  it  is 
this  bulk  of  Divine  power  in  Christ  which,  in  bring- 
ing down  God  to  man,  has  overcome  the  power  of 
death— and  has  made  out  of  the  human  instinct  by 
immortality— a  demonstrated  gift  to  man. 

Which  of  these  two  schools  of  interpretation  will 
become  the  heir  to  the  heritage  of  truth  in  the  past 
and  the  representative  of  God's  revealed  truth  to  the 
future  awaits  the  discoverer  of  the  future. 

For  with  the  law  of  the  ascent  of  truth  there 
comes  also  a  law  of  descent  of  heritage. 

The  bones  of  Joseph  were  carried  up  into  the  land 
of  promise,  as  a  souvenir  of  God's  deliverance  in  the 
past.  *  Even  so  the  caravan  of  the  Christian  Church 
takes  with  it  into  every  new  opening  of  truth  the 
sacred  symbol  of  bygone  deliverances. 

But  best  of  all  is  this:  Christ  is  with  His  Church; 
God  is  with  His  people.  At  His  signal  we  stand  still 
or  we  move  forward.  But  we  cannot  go  back  to  that 
darkness  and- slavery  which  always  reigns  where  He 
is  stripped  of  His  power  and  is  not. 

I  can  remember  as  a  child  in  ^Philadelphia  the  cry 
of  the  watchmen  at  midnight  as  with  swinging 
lanterns  the  hours  of  the  night  were  called  out  by  the 
street  patrol,  with  the  added  words,  **A11  is  well."  I 
can  remember  at  night  the  bolted  stores  with  heavy 
padlocks  and  iron  shutters  to  guard  and  keep  the 
precious  wareg  within. 

But  to-day  the  stores  and  offices  have  no  longer 
those  iron  shutters  and  those  heavy  dungeon  bars. 
No  longer  a  paid  patrol  calls  out  that  all  is  well  in  the 
dark  hours  of  night.  The  defense  of  the  store  laden 
with  precious  wares  is  in  the  light  that  is  within  the 
building.  The  defense  of  the  city  streets  is  no  longer 
with  the  night  watchmen;  it  is  with  the  white  glare 
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of  the  electric  moons  which  like  a  string  of  burning 
beads  are  strung  through  the  crowded  thoroughfares. 
In  other  words  the  method  of  defense  is  changed. 
It  is  the  light  within  which  protects,  simply  in  the 
act  of  revealing.  And  thus  it  is  with  this  changed 
basis  of  the  defense  of  our  faith.  Parting  as  we  do 
to-day  from  the  iron  decrees  and  the  logical  bolts  of 
a  former  system  of  theology,  we  can  sing  with  a  new 
meaning,  as  we  think  of  Christ  the  light  of  the 
world  and  the  light  of  the  soul,  that  old  psalm  of  the 
songs  of  degrees,  '^Elxcept  the  Lord  build  the  house 
they  labor  in  vain  who  build  it.  Except  the  Lord 
keep  the  city  the  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain." 

William  Wilbekforce  Newton. 
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A  Oreek'English  Lexicon;  compiled  bj  Henry 
Greorge  Liddell,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and  Robert  Scott,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Rochester,  late 
Master  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Seventh  Edition, 
Revised  and  Augmented  throughout,  with  the  coopera* 
tion  of  Professor  Drisler,  of  Columbia  CoIl^;e,  N.  T. 
New  York.  1883. 

r^  REEK  LEXICOGRAPHY  has  made  marvellous 
VX  advances  during  the  last  half  century.  It  has 
been  prosecuted,  not  only  in  Germany  and  England, 
but  also  in  America,  with  a  zeal  and  energy  deserving 
all  praise,  and  the  results  are  as  gratifving  as  they  are 
striking  and  important. 

Those  of  us  who  can  recollect  the  perplexities  and 
hindrances  which  beset  students  of  Greek,  only  a 
generation  or  so  back,  and  who  call  to  mind  what  a 
bewildering  task  it  was  to  study  out  a  lesson  in 
Homer,  or  Thucydides,  or  JEschylus,  with  such  helps 
as  were  then  within  their  reach,  can  rightly  appreci- 
ate the  change  which  has  taken  place,  and  the  vastly 
superior  advantages  which  are  now  freely  offered  to 
all  who  desire  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  language,  and  secure  true,  genuine  enjoyment  of 
classical  literature. 

It  was  a  fearful  strain  upon  a  boy  in  those  days,  to 
be  compelled  to  see  what  he  could  make  out  of  a 
passage  of  Greek  with  the  assistance  furnished  by  old 
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Cornelius  Schrevelius  (t  1664),  a  copy  of  whose 
Lexicon  Manuale  OrcBCO'Latinum  et  Latino-CfrcB' 
cum  I  once  possessed,  and  used  with  aU  diUgence; 
for  the  learned  Dutchman  was  not  only  brief  as  to 
words  and  meanings,  with  the  vaguest  possible  ref- 
erences to  Greek  writers,  leaving  one  to  find  the 
passage  as  best  he  might  with  only  the  writer's 
name  to  guide  him,  but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  con- 
veyed whatever  scraps  of  learning,  and  whatever 
significations  he  gave  to  Greek  words,  through  the 
medium  of  Latin!  So  that  it  happened  that  the  poor 
fellow,  who  tried  to  put  his  Greek  into  intelligible 
English,  had  to  perform  this  Sisyphean  task,  if  he 
could,  through  the  anything  but  clear  or  satisfactory 
Latin  equivalents  selected  by  the  erudite  Schrevel,  in 
his  oft  reprinted  book.  What  headaches  and  heart- 
aches ensued,  and  what  procUvities  to  profane  objur- 
gations followed,  can  be  imagined,  but  need  not  here 
be  enlarged  upon.  It  was  no  wonder  that  boys 
sought  out  and  cultivated  those  nondescript  quadru- 
peds, known  as  '^ponies,"  or  that  the  traditional  notes 
and  translations,  which  preceding  classes  obtained 
from  professors  and  teachers,  were  highly  valued  by 
College  and  Grammar  School  boys.  Happy  are  the 
youth  of  the  present  day — far  happier  than  they 
know  of — that  they  are  not  compelled  to  fiounder 
about  in  bogs  and  quagmires  of  (to  them)  immeaning 
Greek  and  Latin,  or  to  waste  time  and  energy,  and 
run  the  risk  of  spoiling  good  tempers,  in  such  fruit- 
less and  unsatisfactory  toil. 

It  is  true  that  Dr.  Donnegan's  Greek  Lexicon  was 
first  published  some  fifty  years  ago,  as  was  also  the 
*' Comprehensive  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  Language," 
of  our  countryman,  Dr.  John  Pickering.  Pro- 
fessor Dunbar's  Greek  Lexicon  Ukewise  appeared  in 
1840  (third  edition,  1853).  These  gave  the  renderings 
and  explanations  of  Greek  words  in  English,  and 
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were  useful  and  creditable  works  at  the  time  they 
were  issued;  but,  as  they  were  comparatively  large  and 
expensive,  very  few  boys  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
able  to  get  the  use  of  either  of  them.  In  these  Lexi- 
cons the  English  language  was  used,  as  just  stated, 
and  that  was  certainly  a  great  gain;  but  they  could 
lay  no  claim  to  scientific  or  full  treatment  of  Greek 
words;  neither  did  they  furnish  the  student  with  any 
material  help  in  the  way  of  exact  references  to  Oreek 
writers,  or  throw  any  light  upon  those  points  which 
the  study  of  Comparative  Philology,  in  this  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  shown  to  be  of 
the  utmost  interest  and  importance.  Hence,  in  the 
new  as  weU  as  the  old  world,  there  was  felt  to  be  a 
necessity  for  an  onward  movement;  and  the  hour 
and  the  men  arrived  in  due  season.  The  outcome  of 
it  all  is  here  in  our  hands  in  the  noble  Lexicon  of  Drs. 
LiddeU  and  Scott. 

It  being  my  design,  in  this  article,  to  lay  before  the 
readers  of  the  Church  Eeview  the  chief  features  of 
excellence  of  the  present  Lexicon  of  the  Oreek  lang- 
uage, I  propose  to  do  so  as  briefly  as  possible  con- 
sistently with  the  object  had  in  view.  At  the  same 
time,  I  hope  to  present  matters  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness and  force,  and  to  render  the  due  meed  of  praise, 
for  that  which  they  have  accomplished,  to  the  dis- 
tinguished scholars  named  on  the  title  page. 

The  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  great 
work  is  interesting  and  instructive,  ^he  first  step  of 
importance  was  made  in  Germany,  where  Francis 
Passow's  Greek-Gennan  Lexicon  (published  more 
than  sixty  years  ago),  gave  the  impulse  that  has  led 
to  so  wide  and  far  reaching  results,  and  constituted 
in  fact  a  new  era  in  Lexicography.  It  was  received 
with  favor  at  once,  and  reached  its  fourth  edition  in 
1833,  the  year  of  Passow's  death.  The  work  having 
become  known  in  England,  the  two  scholars,  whose 
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names  are  now  household  words  in  English  as  well  as 
American  Schools  and  Colleges,  undertook  the  task  of 
translating  Passow  into  English,  and  of  furnishing  a 
Lexicon  which  should  take  the  place  of  Donnegan  and 
Dunbar,  and  enable  the  student  to  enter  upon  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  language  on  sound  principles  of 
philology  and  interpretation. 

Messrs.  Liddell  and  Scott  published  their  first  edition 
in  1843,  stating  that  it  was  ^^based  on  the  German 
work  of  Francis  Passow."  Three  years  later,  the 
house  of  Harper  &  Brothers  brought  out  an  American 
edition,  revised  by  Professor  Henry  Drisler,  of  Co- 
lumbia College,  and  greatly  improved  by  the  addition 
of  proper  names  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  Lexicon. 
In  their  fourth  edition  (1855)  the  Oxford  editors 
omitted  the  name  of  Passow  from  their  title  page, 
not,  as  they  properly  state,  from  any  wish  to  conceal 
their  obligations  to  that  scholar,  without  whose  Lexi- 
con as  a  base  their  own  would  never  have  been  com- 
piled, but  because  they  had  drawn  from  so  many  and 
various  sources  that  it  was  hardly  right  or  fair  to 
place  any  one  name  on  their  title  page.  The  fifth 
edition  (1861)  was  also  very  much  augmented  and 
improved,  not  only  by  continual  reference  to  the 
great  Paris  Thesam'us,  but  also  to  the  Greek-German 
Lexicon  of  Rost  and  Palm,  and  to  various  other 
sources.  Eight  years  later,  the  sixth  edition  appeared, 
this,  too,'  having  been  revised  throughout.  The  num- 
ber of  pages  was  considerably  increased,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  fuller  treatment  of  the  forms  of  verbs,  drawn 
largely  from  the  very  valuable  treatise  of  Dr.  Veitch, 
Qreek  Verbs  Irregular  and  Defective. 

The  present  solid  and  substantial  volume  is  the 
seventh  edition.  Busy  hands  and  heads  have  been  at 
work  during  the  interval  since  the  publication  of  the 
sixth  edition,  and  by  combined  efforts,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  a  most  thorough  revision  and  a  laige 
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augmentation  have  been  effected.  The  distinguished 
scholars  who  have  had  the  work  before  them  for  forty 
years,  and  are  now  well  advanced  in  age  and  honors, 
express  themselves  with  a  kind  of  sad  satisfaction,  in 
looking  at  this  seventh  edition,  since,  in  all  human 
probability,  it  is  to  be  regarded  *^as  the  last  that  they 
can  hope  to  see  published/'  They  point  out  what 
has  been  done  to  render  the  Lexicon  as  complete  as 
possible,  in  the  fuller  references  to  classical  authors, 
and  the  free  use  of  the  Indices  to  the  Berlin  Aristotle 
and  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Oroscanim.  They 
make  grateful  and  graceful  acknowledgment  of  the 
help  received  from  various  quarters,  and  they 
specially  name  three  American  scholars,  viz. :  Profes- 
sor Groodwin,  of  Harvard,  Professor  Gildersleeve,  of 
Johns  Hopkins,  and  Professor  Drisler,  of  Columbia 
College.  The  last  named  eminent  Hellenist,  whose 
services  are  properly  recognized  by  placing  his  name 
on  the  title  page  with  the  f  amihar  ones  of  Liddell  and 
Scott,  has  given  his  best  attention  to  each  and  every 
page  of  the  volume,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that 
the  additions  and  coiTections,  made  by  him  and  his 
American  coadjutors,  pm  well  up  into  the  thou- 
sands. Professor  Goodwin  contributed  the  articles  on 
av,  et,  iTTti,  6re,  and  birore,  in  addition  to  numerous  correc- 
tions here  and  there,  and  several  valuable  articles  on 
Attic  law  terms,  a  few  of  which  are  named  in  the 
Preface.  To  Professor  Gildersleeve  are  due  the  care- 
ful treatment  of  lare,  iva,  bwuc,  ov,  fi^j,  irpiv,  and  w  fi^,  as  well 
as  other  contributions  to  the  correcting  and  enlarging 
the  work.  The  full  lists  of  all  sorts  of  corrections  and 
additions  which  were  sent  to  Deans  Liddell  and  Scott 
by  Professor  Drisler,  both  his  own  and  those  fur- 
nished by  others,  were  not,  it  is  understood,  adopted 
in  their  entirety  by  the  English  editors.  This 
did  not  arise  from  any  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  these  numerous  suggestions  and  additions, 
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but  simply  from  considerations  of  saving  space  in 
every  way,  and  from  the  need  of  condensing  to  the 
utmost  degree,  and  securing  harmony  and  proportion 
of  language  and  statement. 

Following  the  Preface  are  ten  pages  of  needful  pre- 
liminary matter,  viz. :  A  Summary  of  the  Principal 
Eras  in  Greek  Literature:  nine  of  these  are  named, 
commencing  with  the  Early  Epic  Period  (from  about 
B.  C.  1000-800),  and  reaching  down  to  the  Roman 
Age,  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Chiistian  era.  Also, 
a  List  of  Authors  (with  the  editions  referred  to),  ar- 
ranged alphabetically,  and  in  number  some  six  hun- 
dred. The  dates  at  which  these  authors  flourished  are 
given,  and  one  can  form  some  idea  of  the  wide  range 
taken  by  noting  that  authors  are  referred  to  from 
Homer  (B.  C.  1000)  to  several  Byzantine  writers 
(A.  D.  1300  to  1400).  There  is  further  added  a  List 
of  Abbreviations,  etc.,  employed  in  the  work,  in 
order  to  economize  space  and  facilitate  ready  refer- 
ence. The  Lexicon  proper  covers  1774  pages.  These 
are  somewhat  larger  than  in  the  sixth  edition,  and 
consequently  contain  considerably  more  matter. 
Every  possible  condensation  and  saving  of  space  have 
been  made  in  the  way  of  notation,  references  to  au- 
thorities, etc.  The  quantities  of  all  doubtful  vowels 
are  marked,  and  the  accentuation  of  words  is  singu- 
larly exact.  Still  closer  attention  has  been  given  to 
present  a  history  of  each  word  in  the  language  and 
its  meanings,  in  the  only  sound  way  of  ascertaining 
them,  viz.,  by  genealogical  succession.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  the  etymology  has  been  almost  entire- 
ly recast.  In  the  first  edition  the  compilers  had 
adopted  as  their  text  book  the  work  of  A.  F.  Pott, 
Etymologische  Forschungen;  but,  as  during  forty 
years  Comparative  Philology  had  made  giant  strides 
in  advance,  these  careful  scholars  availed  themselves 
of  the  ChrundzUge  der  Oriechischen  Etymologie  of 
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Oeorg  Curtius,  and  used  the  results  of  the  latest  in- 
quiries into  the  relations  of  the  Greek  language  to 
Sanskrit,  Latin,  Gothic,  Old  High  German,  Lithua- 
nian, and  other  cognate  languages.  Hundreds,  per- 
haps thousands,  of  articles  have  been  retouched;  ob- 
solete matter  has  been  eliminated;  new  and  fresh 
knowledge  and  information  suppUed;  increased  study 
and  research  made  into  Greek  writers  of  various  pe- 
riods; further  illustrative  examples  given;  in  short, 
everything  has  been  done  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  editors,  was  necessary  to  make  the  Lexicon  com- 
plete and  thorough  in  all  its  parts.  Thoroughness 
and  completeness  are,  in  general,  undoubtedly  its 
marked  characteristics,  and  it  would  not  be  too  much 
to  claim  for  it  the  name,  as  it  fulfills  in  great  measure 
the  functions,  of  a  Thesaurus  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage and  Literature. 

A  point  or  two  of  criticism,  however,  will  not  be, 
I  hope,  out  of  place.  The  omission  of  Proper  Names 
(except  in  a  few  instances)  was  perhaps  inevitable  in 
a  volume  already  so  large  and  extensive  as  this;  but 
it  is  to  be  regretted  nevertheless.  Professor  Drisler 
was  right  in  his  putting  them  into  his  edition  of  Lid- 
dell  and  Scott,  and  it  would  seem  plain  that  they 
ought  to  be  retained  in  every  Lexicon  claiming  to  be 
full  and  exact,  seeing  that  they  are  as  much  a  part 
of  the  language  as  any  words  in  it,  and  need  to  have 
their  forms  and  significations  given  as  well  as  those  of 
any  others.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  but  wish  that 
all  the  Proper  Names  had  been  inserted,  even  if  a 
hundred  or  hundred  and  fifty  more  pages  were  added, 
or  if  some  of  the  more  elaborate  articles  had  been  a 
little  condensed  in  order  to  make  room.  A  special 
Lexicon  will  probably  be  called  for;  but,  however 
desirable  such  a  Lexicon  may  be  in  some  respects,  any 
addition  to  the  expense  and  trouble  resulting  thereby 
to  students  is  entirely  to  be  deprecated. 
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The  value  of  this  great  work  to  clergymen  and 
theological  students  deserves  to  be  noted.  The 
learned  editors,  being  clergymen  themselves,  have 
taken  occasion  to  include  as  much  help  as  they  felt 
to  be  in  their  power,  towards  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint,  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  early  Fathera,  even  including  later  Byzan- 
tine writers.  Under  ee<Jf  are  some  interesting  and 
valuable  etymological  remarks.  So,  too,  iLvpuaKhq  is 
explained  in  its  connection  with  **the  Lord's  Day," 
and  *'the  Lord's  House" — i.  e.,  the  Church.  Eefer- 
ence  may  be  had  with  profit  by  the  student  to  Xpiar^cr 

'Ij7<Tot>f ,  'LadSovKdioi  (why  not  ^piffdioiy  alSO  ?),  iritm^j  diKaUxriCf 
tTTUTKonoCj   hvdarafftCy  adpparov,  CtC.      ThoUgh   it   CaU    hardly 

be  claimed  with  truth  that  the  present  is  a  Lex- 
icon to  the  New  Testament,  in  any  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  or  that  students  of  the  Bible  can  dis- 
pense with  a  special  Lexicon  for  the  Sacred  Vol- 
ume, yet  it  has  a  value  quite  beyond  its  capabil- 
ity of  accurate  training  in  ancient  Greek,  inas- 
much as  it  will  prove  of  great  service  to  those  who 
wish  to  note  and  investigate  the  relationship  of  class- 
ical and  Alexandrian  Greek. 

In  conclusion  I  am  prepared  to  say,  from  some 
knowledge  and  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  that 
this  great  Lexicon  approximates  very  near  indeed  to 
freedom  from  mistakes,  and  is  certainly  more  accu- 
rate in  its  typography  than  any  book  or  volume  of 
its  kind  in  existence. 

This  is  the  highest  praise  that  can  be  bestowed 
upon  the  work,  and  the  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers 
may  well  feel  an  honest  pride  and  satisfaction  in 
having  their  imprint  on  its  title  page,  as  well  as  hav- 
ing contributed  so  largely  to  the  comfort  and  prog- 
ress of  students  of  the  noblest  language  of  all  anti- 
quity. 

Jesse  A3ies  Spencer. 
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A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  front 
the  Revolution  to  the  Civil  War.  By  John  Bach 
McMaster.    Vol.  1.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  work  has  not  inaptly  been  described  as  the 
newspaper  history  of  the  United  States.  The 
author's  purpose  is  to  describe  the  dress,  the  occupa- 
tions, the  amusements,  the  hterary  canons  of  the 
times;  to  note  the  changes  of  manners  and  morals; 
to  tell  how,  under  the  benign  influence  of  liberty  and 
peace,  there  sprang  up  in  the  course  of  a  single  cen- 
tury a  prosperity  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  hu- 
man affairs;  how,  from  a  state  of  great  poverty  and 
feebleness,  our  country  grew  rapidly  to  one  of  opu- 
lence and  power;  how  her  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures flourished  together;  how,  by  a  wise  system  of 
free  education  and  a  free  press,  knowledge  was  dis- 
seminated, and  the  arts  and  sciences  advanced.  The 
same  broad  plan  has  been  applied  to  English  history 
by  the  late  J.  R.  Green.  It  goes  without  question 
that  such  a  mingling  of  social  with  political  history 
is  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  circumstan- 
ces under  which  our  nation  was  formed  and  grew  up. 
Mr.  McMaster  is  a  historian  after  the  style  of  Froude 
and  Carlyle,  who  deal  with  facts,  and  seek  to  repro- 
duce the  part  of  the  imaginative.  He  also  has  some- 
thing of  Macaulay 's  brilliant  narrative  style.  But  he 
is  not  a  deep  student  of  affairs.    He  is  innocent  of 
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any  philosophy  of  history.  Bancroft  interrupts  his 
story  to  introduce  a  discussion  of  principles,  but  the 
present  historian  of  the  American  people  never  dis- 
turbs the  flow  of  his  story  with  such  abstract  matters, 
and  has  really  only  aimed  to  present  as  accurately  as 
possible  the  life  of  the  times  without  any  close  in- 
quiry into  the  ground  work  of  current  opinion.  Per- 
haps this  was  well.  A  popular  history  that  had 
breadth  and  sweep  of  narrative,  that  photographed 
the  life  of  the  day  after  the  manner  of  the  newspa- 
pers, has  been  greatly  needed.  Bancroft's  history  is 
bare  in  this  respect,  and  Hildreth's  is  barer  still,  and 
Bryant^s  hardly  comes  up  to  the  dignity  of  sober  his- 
tory, and  none  of  these  works  can  be  enjoyed  by  the 
people  at  large.  It  is  not  so  with  Mr.  McMaster's 
history.  He  has  studied  the  newspapers  as  Macau- 
lay  studied  the  pamphlet  literature  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  has  the  power  to  make 
a  readable  digest  of  the  political,  social,  industrial, 
and  religious  life  of  the  epoch  which  he  has  taken  in 
hand.  If  the  first  volume  of  his  history  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  the 
later  volumes  will  be  prepared,  it  may  be  said  that  at 
last  a  competent  historian  of  the  American  people 
has  made  his  appearance.  In  point  of  style,  he  has 
the  art  of  well-sustained  narration.  Not  that  the 
style  is  exceptionally  good;  for  that  is  not  the  case. 
Mr.  Green  writes  better;  so  does  Dr.  Freeman;  so 
does  John  Fiske,  whose  history  of  the  same  period  to 
which  Mr.  McMaster  has  addressed  himself,  is  now 
nearly  completed;  but  there  is  such  simplicity,  such 
natural  ease,  such  unstudied  grace  in  Mr.  McMaster's 
style  of  writing,  that  the  readers  of  history  are  en- 
tertained unawares.  He  is  successful  also  in  another 
direction.  He  is  one  of  the  first  to  make  the  accounts 
of  the  formation  of  our  government,  and  the  early 
poUtical  discussions  in  and  out  of  Congress  interest- 
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ing.    He  fills  out  to  the  imagination  the  social  and 
actual  environment  of  those  discussions.    There  is 
the  integration  of  the  nation's  life  in  the  story. 
You  reach  the  heart  of  the  debates,  and  the  several 
questions  are  so  presented  from  the  journals  of  the 
day  that  you  can  go  behind  the  scenes  like  a  contem- 
porary, and  feel  the  spirit  of  the  time.    Thus  Mr. 
McMaster,  without  much  insight  into  political  philos- 
ophy, has  written  a  work  which  the  students  of  this 
philosophy  cannot  ignore.    He  does  not  impress  you 
as  a  great  writer,  but  his  story  is  interesting,  and,  so 
far  as  he  goes,  there  are  merits  in  his  history  which 
have  not  been  so  veritable  and  clear  in  any  other 
writer.    The  sketch  of  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  1784,  with  which  the  volume  begins, 
is  masterly  in  its  kind,  but  the  sustained  excellence 
of  his  style,  unrelieved  by  a  single  philosophical  re- 
flection or  personal  opinion,  becomes  monotonous  be- 
fore the  book  is  ended,  and  one  is  as  eager  for  variety 
in  these  fascinating  pages  as  in  the  brilliant  pages 
of  Macaulay,  or  among  the  bewildering  paradoxes  of 
Froude. 

The  Relation  of  Christianity  to  Civil  Society. 
By  Samuel  Smith  Harris,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of 
Afichigan.    New  York:  T.  Whittaker. 

Bishop  Harris  is  at  work  in  this  volume  in  a  com- 
paratively new  field,  and  has  made  a  book  which,  if 
not  original  in  its  argument,  is  original  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  argument  to  American  society.  He 
lays  down  the  fundamental  postulate  that  our  Lord 
did  not  intend  to  interfere  with  the  ordering  of  civil 
society  in  establishing  His  Kingdom  in  the  world, 
but  was  careful  to  insist  that  the  spiritual  should  be 
separate  from  but  not  antagonistic  to  the  spiritual 
kingdom.  He  traces  this  principle  in  theory,  and 
the  way  in  which  it  has  been  lost  sight  of  in  practice. 
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through  a  good  part  of  the  volume  with  a  masterly 
hand,  and  the  point  of  his  argument  is  revealed  when 
he  shows  that  ' '  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  civil 
society  in  this  land  is  not  the  relation  which  Puritan- 
ism would  have  chosen;  nor  is  it  that  which  Quaker- 
ism would  have  preferred;  nor  yet  is  it  that  which 
is  exemplified  in  the  English  Establishment,  The 
actual  outcome  has  been  perfect  religious  liberty." 
This  "arises  out  of  the  very  conception  of  civil 
society  as  a  social  compact  between  men  acting  in 
obedience  to  the  moral  and  social  instincts  of  their 
nature  and  deriving  all  civil  authority  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed. "  Bishop  Harris  believes  that 
the  relation  of  Christianity  to  civil  society  in  this 
country  is  the  ideal  relation  that  was  present  to  the 
thought  of  Jesus;  that  all  Christian  history  has  been 
leading  up  to  the  possibiUty  of  the  establishment  of 
this  relation;  that  it  is  being  more  and  more  realized 
that  Christians  awake  to  the  fact  that  the  State  is 
secular  and  human  while  the  Church  is  spiritual  and 
Divine,  and  that  there  are  tendencies  abroad,  some 
reactionary  and  others  radical  in  character,  which 
gravely  threaten  to  suspend  it,  if  not  to  destroy  it 
altogether.  His  words  are  none  too  strong  in  regard 
to  the  danger  that  threatens  us  as  a  nation  from  the 
various  attempts  to  interfere  with  religious  liberty, 
and  he  is  also  right  in  saying  that  Churchmen  occupy 
the  vantage  ground  in  being  free  to  hold  true  views 
of  the  relations  between  Christianity  and  civil  society. 
The  two  lectures  on  education  and  charity  are  of 
great  importance.  The  Bishop  takes  the  American 
position  on  the  school  question,  and  is  to  be  thanked 
for  maintaining  all  through  these  lectures  the  posi- 
tions  which  are  constructively  in  the  interests  of  a 
large  and  roomy  and  positive  Christianity.  He  holds 
to  the  only  true  position  to  be  maintained  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  charity,  that  it  shall  go  hand  in  hand 
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with  personal  sympathy  and  love.  The  higher  rela- 
tions of  Christianity  to  the  State  and  to  the  individ- 
ual citizen  are  admirably  brought  out  in  the  closing 
lt)cture.  The  strength  and  the  charm  of  this  impor- 
tant volume  consists  in  the  clearness  vrith  which  its 
positions  are  wrought  out  and  stated.  Bishop  Harris 
is  both  a  political  student  and  a  Christian  thinker. 
There  is  not  much  left  unsaid  on  the  development  of 
American  Christianity  among  a  free  people  when 
these  lectures  have  been  read  through.  The  subject 
is  very  ably  handled,  and  there  is  none  of  that  spirit- 
ual pride  in  its  pages  which  sometimes  disfigures  the 
books  v/ritten  by  Churchmen  and  limits  their  in- 
fluence upon  the  thinking  world.  In  these  lectures 
Bishop  Harris  has  substantially  increased  a  growing 
reputation. 

George  Eliot.  Emily  Bronte.  By  Mathilde  Blind 
and  A.  Mary  Eobinson.    Boston:    Roberts  Brothers. 

These  two  volumes  inaugurate  the  Famous  Women 
series  and  are  as  brilliant  and  fascinating  biographies 
as  have  recently  been  written.  George  Eliot  was  re- 
markable for  the  breadth  and  strength  of  her  intel- 
lectual life.  The  translator  of  Strauss  and  Feuerbach 
and  the  writer  of  articles  in  the  Westminster  Review, 
she  was  a  thoroughly  learned  woman  and  had  passed 
through  a  large  amount  of  discipline  before  she  be- 
gan the  work  with  which  her  name  is  now  insepar- 
ably associated.  It  was  George  Henry  Lewes  who 
first  incited  her  to  write  the  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life, 
and  to  his  oversight  and  management  the  world  is 
largely  indebted  for  the  wonderful  creations  of  her 
genius.  Miss  Blind  brings  this  out  distinctly  in  her 
brief  biographical  sketch  of  George  Eliot,  and  in  the 
interpretation  of  her  inner  life  through  her  various 
stories.  She  has  written  an  excellent  library  biog- 
raphy, and  grasped  the  essential  points  in  her  career. 
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The  book  is  particularly  interesting  for  the  way  in 
which  her  early  life  is  traced  and  her  childhood  un- 
folded. Authors  usually  put  themselves  so  thor- 
oughly into  their  writings  that  there  is  very  little  left 
for  the  biographer,  and  it  looks  as  if  this  might  be 
the  case  with  (Jeorge  Eliot.  The  full  story  is  shortly  to 
be  told  by  Mr.  Cross,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
there  is  much  to  be  told  beyond  what  Miss  Blind 
has  written.  Her  childhood,  her  change  of  religious 
opinions,  her  literary  career,  her  social  relations  and 
the  analysis  and  estimate  of  her  novels  could  in  any 
case  hardly  be  set  forth  in  a  more  satisfactory  man- 
ner than  in  the  present  volume. 

Miss  Robinson's  account  of  Emily  Bronte,  whose 
life  has  never  been  traced  apart  from  her  sister's,  is 
vividly  and  powerfully  written.  The  two  sisters  were 
alike  in  their  tendency  to  literary  expression,  but 
widely  unlike  in  the  direction  which  that  expression 
took.  Charlotte  was  clear-sighted  and  compassionate 
while  Emily  walked  by  herself  in  the  land  of  shadows. 
Each  had  a  strong  imagination,  but  Emily's  was  the 
narrower  and  more  intense.  She  took  up  the  problem 
of  the  conquering  force  of  sin  and  the  supremacy  of 
injustice  and  brooded  over  it  night  and  day  until  in 
the  midst  of  her  troubled  thoughts  she  wrote  Wuth- 
ering  Heights.  That  work  was  the  expression  of  the 
storm  that  overwhelmed  her  life,  and  when  it  was 
over  she  died.  This  is  nearly  the  whole  of  her  out- 
ward performance,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
poems,  but  it  gives  only  a  poor  idea  of  the  intensity 
of  the  passions  which  swept  over  her  soul  in  her  trials 
with  her  reprobate  brother,  and  the  discontents  of 
her  isolated  and  one-sided  existence.  The  excellence 
of  Miss  Robinson's  book  is  that  she  has  entered  with 
imagination  and  sympathy  into  this  lonely  and  tor- 
tured life,  and  pictured  it  with  such  glow  of  feeling 
that  it  reads  as  if  she  were  telling  her  own  story.    It 
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is  a  wonderfully  thrilling  and  tragic  story,  and  one 
that  deserved  to  be  told. 

Letters  and  Memorials  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle. 
Prepared  for  publication  by  Thomas  Carlyle.  Edited 
by  James  Anthony  Froude.  In  two  volumes.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

It  was  inevitable  when  once  the  publication  of 
Thomas  Carlyle's  life  and  letters  was  determined  on 
that  all  things  pertaining  to  his  home  and  his  married 
life  should  be  fully  known.  It  was  evidently  his  wish 
that  this  should  be  so.  His  work  in  editing  these 
letters,  the  annotations  upon  them,  the  glimpses  into 
his  own  life  which  they  contain,  are  a  practical  con- 
fession that  he  expected  that  his  career  would  be 
fully  illustrated  and  that  his  strong  and  weak  points 
would  be  known  down  to  their  minutest  details.  It 
argues  some  heroism  thus  to  open  one's  personal  and 
family  life  to  the  world;  but  where  the  man  or 
woman  is  of  that  stuff  out  of  which  genius  comes, 
it  is  not  possible  to  know  them  too  well,  and  the 
larger  our  intimacy  with  them  is,  the  greater  is  their 
continuous  influence  in  the  world.  In  this  view,  the 
letters  of  Mrs.  Carlyle  are  of  special  importance,  and 
will  be  read  for  a  purpose.  She  married  a  man  of 
genius,  not  knowing  what  it  costs  to  serve  in  that 
capacity;  but  becoming  fuUy  aware  of  it  before  she 
was  through  with  life,  and  experiencing  both  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  that  relation.  Her  letters  are 
si:tfSciently  worthy  of  publication  on  merits  of  their 
own,  but  they  are  most  valuable  to  us  as  exhibiting 
the  home  in  which  Carlyle  lived  and  the  way  in 
which  people  of  genius  discharge  their  daOy  duties. 
So  much  had  been  previously  said  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's 
life  in  the  first  forty  years  of  his  own  biography  that 
Mr.  Froude  refers  his  readers  to  that  work  for  the  de- 
tails of  her  home  and  girlhood,  and  begins  with  her 
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letter  to  Mr.  Carlyle's  mother,  shortly  after  they  had 
gone  f  ron^  Craigenputtock  to  London  and  had  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Chelsea.  The  letters  were  writ- 
ten to  her  mother,  to  Carlyle's  mother,  to  her  female 
friends,  to  John  Sterling,  but  principally  to  her  hus- 
band during  the  brief  intervals  when  they  were 
separated  from  each  other.  She  had  much  descrip- 
tive power,  admirable  wit,  fresh,  quick  insight,  and 
could  express  her  thoughts  in  vivid,  thrilling  terms. 
There  are  pictures  of  Carlyle  in  these  hastily  written 
letters,  of  his  rage  while  in  the  toils  of  indigestion, 
of  the  way  in  which  he  acted  under  the  spell  of  his 
whims,  of  her  own  trials,  of  her  isolation  when  she 
felt  that  he  had  deserted  her,  which,  though  almost 
too  sacred  for  the  public  eye,  throw  a  wonderful 
amount  of  light  upon  the  Carlyle  home;  and  taken 
altogether,  they  show  that  Mrs.  Carlyle,  had  she  at- 
tempted to  live  by  her  wits,  could  have  engaged  with 
success  in  the  work  of  an  author.  Many  critics  to 
the  contrary,  the  publication  of  these  volumes  is  to 
be  commended.  Half  a  century  hence  they  will  be 
as  valuable  for  a  sketch  of  literary  and  social  life  in 
London  during  the  nineteenth  as  Horace  WaJpole's 
are  for  the  same  purpose  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. To-day  they  illustrate  Carlyle's  literary  career; 
to-morrow  they  will  be  part  of  the  veritable  history 
of  the  world  at  an  important  period.  They  cover  the 
time  between  the  years  1834  and  1866,  the  last  letter 
being  written  the  day  before  her  sudden  death,  April 
22,  1866.  They  are  a  wonderful  revelation  of  the 
felicities  or  infelicities  of  the  married  state  among 
literary  people,  and  with  Thomas  Carlyle's  annota- 
tions are  perhaps  the  freshest  bits  of  swift  and  pas-; 
sionate  writing  that  have  been  vouchsafed  to  us  in 
these  latter  days.  The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Carlyle  in  the 
first  volume  may  be  accurate  enough,  but  it  quite 
altogether  fails  to  indicate  where  her  strength  lay. 
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CLERICAL  TRAINING,   BEFORE  AND  AFTER 

ORDINATION. 


A  GREAT  deal  is  said  and  written  now-a-days 
concerning  the  ''Decline  of  Clerical  Authority;" 
so  that  in  many  minds  there  may  be  a  reasonable 
suspicion  that  there  is  truth  in  the  allegation  that  it 
has  declined.  Of  course  every  one  admits  exceptions 
to  the  alleged  general  fact.  Hei*e  and  there  a  man 
stands  forth  head  and  shoulders  above  his  fellows  in 
the  ranks  of  the  clergy;  a  man  who  has  abundance 
of  "auctoritas"  over  his  fellow-men,  which  they 
gladly  recognize  and  follow,  not  blindly,  but  intelli- 
gently. Such  a  cleric,  both  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit, 
never  lacks  hearers  who  look  up  to  him  as  a  trust- 
worthy guide,  as  an  ' 'authority"  it  shames  neither 
their  intelligence  nor  their  manhood  to  bow  to.  But 
the  allegation  referred  to  deals  with  the  general  fact^ 
and  not  the  exceptions. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  some  of  the 
proofs  of  the  allegation — some  of  the  causes  of  the 
allied  fact;  some  of  the  remedies  for  it;  and  to  do 
this  in  a  suggestive  rather  than  an  exhaustive  way^ 
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admitting  that  every  question  may  have  two  sides 
which  ought  to  be  considered  in  the  interests  of  truth. 
It  should  be  understood  that  this  investigation  of  the 
subject  has  to  do  with  this  country,  and  not  other 
countries;  with  Protestant  Churches,  and  not  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  Churchy  the  status  of  whose  clergy  rests 
upon  an  unquestioning  and  blind  obedience,  in  which 
to  doubt  the  word  or  question  the  authority  of  a  priest 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  sin  which  the  members  of  that 
Communion  would  be  slow  to  conmiit.  Whether  this 
ground  of  authority  is  better  than  another  ground,  is 
largely  a  matter  of  opinion.  The  fact  can  scarcely  be 
disputed. 

These  conditions  of  the  investigation  being  under- 
stood, let  us  consider  statements  often  made  in  this 
connection,  not  necessarily  admitting  their  truth,  but 
putting  them  as  they  are  actually  put.  One  proof  of 
the  decline  of  clerical  authority  (^'auctoritas,"  influ- 
ence,) is  in  the  small  congregations  "which  gather 
in  the  churches.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  attend- 
ance on  even  the  Lord's  day  is  not  as  general  as  it 
used  to  be.  There  is  too  often  a  beggarly  account  of 
empty  benches."  President  Robinson,  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, in  his  admirable  "Lectures  on  Preaching," 
says:  "It  is  computed  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
Protestant  population  of  this  country  now  habitually 
absent  themselves  from  the  Sunday  church  services. 
There  is  about  the  same  proportion  of  absentees  in 
England."  (p.  79.)  To  be  sure,  in  the  olden  time 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  compulsion  in  the 
matter  of  attendance  upon  public  worship,  at  any 
rate  on  Sunday  morning.  There  was  also  a  certain 
amount  of  respectability  and  social  standing  involved 
in  going  to  church.  These  inducements  are  now  to  a 
great  extent  done  away.  People  need  not  go  if  they 
do  not  wish  to,  and  staying  away  brings  no  social  dis- 
repute worth  caring  for. 

One  other  feature  of  attendance  at  church  is  note- 
worthy— ^namely,  the  preponderance  of  women  over 
men  in  point  of  numbers.    There  is  a  tacit  assump- 
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tion  that,  while  church  is  a  good  place  for  women  to 
go  to,  it  somehow  does  not  harmonize  with  virile 
tastes  or  obligations.  It  maybe  said  that  one  reason 
of  this  is  because  men  work  harder  and  more  ex- 
haustingly  during  the  week,  and  have  greater  need 
of  '  ^  Sabbath  "  rest  to  recuperate  their  worn-out  bodies 
and  minds.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  reason 
does  not  seem  to  hold  good  in  congregations  where 
there  are  ministers  whose  preaching  men  do  not  find 
wearisome  or  vapid.  The  question  is  not  whether 
the  proper  reason  for  going  to  church  be  not  rather 
public  worship  than  to  hear  preaching.  The  fact  re« 
mains  that  where  there  is  really  good  preaching,  con* 
gregations  are  apt  to  be  large,  and  to  have  as  many 
men  as  women  in  them  to  hear  the  preaching — and, 
perhaps,  to  profit  by  it.  This  fact  would  seem  to 
show  that  where  men  stay  away,  it  is  goQerally  in 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  **  clerical  authority  '*  to 
draw  them;  and  the  ** clerical  authority"  which 
draws  men  is  somewhat  different  from  that  which 
draws  women. 

Another  phenomenon,  which  exhibits  something 
wrong  about  the  *^  authority  "  of  the  clergy,  is  the 
disposition  among  polite  men  of  the  world  to  accord 
a  semi-feminine  rdle  to  a  clergyman — possibly  on  ac- 
count of  the  long  skirts  of  the  regulation  coat;  to 
show  a  certain  well-bred  deference  to  his  uniform 
and  his  office,  rather  than  to  himself  as  a  man;  while, 
all  the  time,  his  opinions  and  his  advice  would  be  the 
last  thing  sought  or  cared  for.  And  this  surface 
deference  is  often  strangely  at  variance  with  other 
treatment  by  vestries,  or  trustees,  or  sessions,  which 
clergymen  experience.  The  contrast  between  the 
cleric's  diminished  influence  at  the  present  day,  out* 
side  of  merely  clerical  functions  and  among  men  of 
the  world,  and  what  it  used  to  be,  is  certainly 
marked,  exceptions  to  the  rule,  of  course,  being  ad- 
mitted. 

Another  phenomenon  is,  with  admitted  exceptions, 
the  decline  of  applicants  for  the  ministry,  both  as  re- 
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gards  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  them.  For- 
merly the  strongest  men,  intellectually,  sought  ad- 
mission to  its  ranks,  and  sought  it  in  numbers.  Now, 
while  some  strong  men  do  seek  and  gain  admission, 
too  large  a  proportion  of  weak  men  seek  and  gain  it; 
men  weak  naturally,  and  weakly  furnished  with  that 
intellectual  training  which  should  fit  them  to  cope 
with  the  difficulties  of  the  day.  That  they  are  al- 
lowed to  gain  the  admission  which  they  seek,  is  often 
excused  by  a  plea  '^  of  the  lack  of  men  and  the  needs 
of  the  field."  But  is  it  well  to  put  poor  workmen, 
however  well  intentioned,  into  a  **  field  "  which  claims 
the  best  skilled  labor  ?  A  man's  personal  piety  may 
be  unquestioned;  but  that  does  not  make  him,  either 
naturally  or,  still  less,  with  an  imperfect  training, 
'*apt  to  teach."  Where  a  man  has  simply  to  perform 
rel^ous  ceremonies  mechanically,  the  ''clean  hands 
and  pure  heart "  are  all-sufficient  for  him;  but  where 
he  has  other  work  besides  what  may  not  irreverently 
be  called  mechanical  functions;  where  he  must  ''be 
able  by  sound  doctrine  both  to  exhort  and  to  convince 
the  gainsayers,  for  there  are  many  unruly  and  vain 
talkers  and  deceivers;"  when,  in  short,  his  main  work 
is,  like  Paul's,  to  ^* preach  the  Oospelf^  then,  surely, 
he  needs,  especially  in  these  days,  something  besides 
the  "clean  hands  and  pure  heart."  The  case  was 
wisely  and  tersely  put  to  one  whose  religious  charac- 
ter was  unquestionable,  but  whose  aptness  to  teach 
was  more  than  questionable,  and  who  was  seeking  to 
enter  the  ministry.  In  answer  to  the  suggestion  that 
his  Christian  character  would  find  a  better  field  of 
usefulness  elsewhere  than  in  the  ministry,  the  appli- 
cant exclaimed:  "But,  Doctor,  does  it  not  say  'Go, 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  critter  f  "  ' '  Yes,  my 
friend,  it  does;  but  it  doesnH  say  to  every  critter  '  Go, 
preach  the  Gospel.' " 

Then,  as  to  quantity.  The  falling  off  in  the  num- 
bers as  well  as  the  quality  of  those  who  are  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry,  is  evidenced  by  the  existence 
of  ' '  societies  for  the  increase  of  the  ministry  "  of  va- 
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rious  kinds,  whose  aim  is  to  offer  inducements  to 
postulants,  and  to  give  them  help  in  gaining  such  an 
education  as  to  enable  them  to  pass  the  necessary  ex- 
aminations before  ordination.  Of  the  character  of 
this  education  more  will  be  said  farther  on.  The 
point  now  is,  that  these  agencies  are  set  on  foot  to 
meet  and  remedy  an  avowed  lack  of  applicants  for 
the  ministry. 

Let  us  now  look  for  some  causes  of  the  above  facts; 
and,  first,  for  the  fact  of  the  "decline  of  clerical  au- 
thority." The  last-mentioned  fact — ^the  poor  quality 
(pot  as  regards  personal  worth  and  character,  but  as 
regards  all  that  may  be  summed  up  in  the  expression 
'* aptness  to  teach")  of  too  large  a  portion  of  minis- 
ters in  various  churches,  witnessed  to  by  the  results 
of  their  labors  as  compared  with  the  labors  of  others 
—this  fact  may  account  in  large  measure  for  such 
decline. 

Then,  of  course,  another  cause  is  "the  devil,"  gen- 
erally at  the  bottom  of  all  that  is  not  what  it  should 
be.  But  "the  devil"  is  too  often  an  abstract  gener- 
alization of  evil.  The  question  here  is,  by  what  par- 
ticular strings  does  he  move  things  so  as  to  produce 
the  combinations  he  is  supposed  to  desire  ?  If  we  can 
get  at  the  strings  and  cut  them,  we  spoil  both  the 
movements  of  his  puppets  and  his  game  at  the  same 
time. 

It  is  claimed— and  who  shall  say  that  the  claim  is 
unfounded  ? — that  there  is  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
ministers  to  keep  pace  with  the  advance  of  the  age  in 
learning  and  in  being  practical;  in  always  seeing  the 
right  head  to  hit  and  how  to  hit  it.  Indeed,  ministers 
are  generally  credited  with  not  only  lagging  behmd 
the  advanced  line  of  knowledge,  but  also  with  being 
opposed  to  it.  Each  new  scientific  advance  has  had 
to  be  fought  for  in  the  teeth  of  the  directors  of  re- 
ligious thought,  because  they  somehow  felt  that  re- 
ligion was  in  danger,  and  because  they  could  not  at 
once  rise  to  the  conviction  that  God  would  not  write 
one  law  in  His  works  and  another  contradictory  one 
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in  His  word.  This  opposition  is  no  new  thing.  From 
the  days  of  Giordano  Bruno,  burned  in  1600  for  teach- 
ing the  Copemican  system  of  astronomy,  it  has 
been  manifested.  Its  latest  suicidal  phase  is  the  at* 
tempt  in  England  to  forcibly  suppress  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Herbert  Spencer,  Darwin, 
and  other  such  lights  of  science.  But  the  difference 
between  the  old  times  and  the  present  is,  that  then 
the  clergy  could  enforce  their  authority  by  the  dun- 
geon or  the  stake;  now,  men  can  bow  with  a  pitying 
sneer  at  them  and  pass  by  unharmed.  Formerly  it 
was  bad  for  the  scientists;  now  it  is  bad  for  the  clergy 
and  their  influence.  Men  regard  them  as  advocates 
for  their  systems  rather  than  for  the  truth. 

Then  again,  the  conventional  character  and  meth- 
ods of  many  ministers  is  not  especially  favorable  to  a 
strong  influence.  Plain,  practical  people  fail  to  see 
why,  if  a  man  really  has  a  message  from  God  to  men, 
he  should  not  give  it  in  a  thoroughly  natiuul  and  earn- 
est way,  instead  of  in  a  thoroughly  conventional  and 
earnest  way,  falling  back  upon  set  phrases — ^many  of 
them  antiquated — which  have  the  flavor  of  profes- 
sional monotony  and  the  twang  of  nasal  pietism.  It 
is  hard  not  to  contrast,  intuitively,  such  tones  and 
ways  with  the  perfectly  natural  and  manly  tones  and 
ways  of  such  preachers  of  righteousness  as  Samuel, 
Nathan,  Elijah,  John  the  Baptist,  Peter  and  Paul, 
whose  **  clerical  authority  "was  imquestionable;  nay, 
reverently  be  it  said,  with  the  perfectly  natural  and 
manly  tones  and  ways  of  Him  who,  **in  the  days  of 
His  flesh,"  was  one  whom  ^*  the  common  people  heard 
gladly,  for  He  taught  them  as  one  having  authority, 
and  not  as  the  Scribes."  Surely,  so  far  as  the  above- 
mentioned  facts  exist,  they  may  be  cited  as  sufficient 
causes  for  the  ^^  decline  of  clerical  authority."  Do 
they  not  exist  in  too  large  measure  i 

But  there  are  causes  also  for  the  existence  of  the 
second  phenomenon  noted  above,  viz. ,  the  decline  of 
applicants  for  the  ministry,  both  as  regards  the  quan^ 
tity  as  well  as  the  quality  of  them. 
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When  a  man  takes  his  life  in  his  hand,  and,  in 
obedience  to  what  he  believes  his  vocation,  goes  to 
preach  to  the  heathen,  he  does  so  with  a  full  knowl- 
edge of,  and  a  determination  to  meet,  the  worst  that 
may  be  in  store  for  him.  But  when,  as  most  minis- 
ters in  Christian  countries  do,  he  expects  to  be  settled 
as  a  pastor  over  a  congregation  of  Christian  people — 
of  course  with  a  lai^e  sprinkling  of  unbelievers  among 
them — ^he  ov^ht  not  to  anticipate  what  he  too  often 
gets. 

He  is  nominally  the  teacher  and  spiritual  guide; 
too  often  he  is  really  the  one  person  in  the  parish 
whom  many  in  it  feel  called  upon  to  teach  and  to  try 
to  compel  to  walk  in  their  ways. 

He  is  theoretically  supposed  to  be  called  to  his  pas- 
torate for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  truth,  of  re- 
proving, rebuking,  exhorting,  those  who  need  such 
ministrations.  But  too  often  in  reality  he  is  ex- 
pected to  please,  to  truckle  to  the  wealthy  or  influen- 
tial parishioner,  to  shape  his  teaching  in  accordance 
with  the  superior  theological  attainments  of  the  wise 
people  of  his  flock,  to  avoid  disagreeable  practical 
matters;  and  if  he  does  not  so  trim  his  sails,  he  is 
opposed,  criticized,  thwarted;  if  possible,  starved  or 
crowded  out. 

He  is  expected  to  have  the  vigor  of  Paul  and  the 
eloquence  of  ApoUos,  and  in  many  cases  to  exercise 
those  gifts  for  a  totally  inadequate  compensation; 
those  who  "sit  under  him"  being  much  fonder  of  re- 
membering that  Paul  gloried  in  working  with  his 
Gwn  hands  in  order  that,  under  pecuUar  circum- 
stances not  existing  in  the  present  case,  he  ''might 
not  be  chargeable  to  any  of  them,"  than  they  are  of 
remembering  the  assertion  of  the  Lord  that  ''the 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."  Furthermore,  in  the 
present  condition  of  things  ecclesiastical,  let  a  min- 
ister whose  salary  is  insufiicient  set  himself  to  work 
at  any  reputable  "worldly  business"  (except,  per- 
haps, teaiching)  to  keep  himself  out  of  debt  and  pro- 
vide comfort  for  his  family — and  in  how  many  in- 
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stances  would  not  his  congregation  be  up  in  arms 
claiming  that  his  whole  time  was  due  to  them,  and 
besides,  that  it  was  not  ^'becoming"  for  "a  minister 
of  the  Gospel  to  engage  in  worldly  business?" 

Even  if  pecuniary  matters  are  satisfactory,  there 
is  no  class  of  men  so  exposed  to  siUy  and  carping 
criticisms  of  all  kinds,  against  which,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  ministers  are  powerless,  and 
which,  to  a  man  of  ordinary  sensibility  who  is  con- 
scious that  he  is  doing  his  best  in  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  his  duty,  are  galling  in  the  extreme. 
He  knows  that  at  any  time,  without  fault  of  his  own, 
any  malicious  or  stupid  gossip  and  scandal- monger 
can  start  a  feeling  against  him  which  will  work 
around  in  the  dark,  growing  as  it  works,  until  his 
usefulness  is  destroyed,  and,  wearied  with  the  hope- 
less effort  to  parry  blows  dealt  him  in  the  dark,  he 
goes  away  to  some  other  post  of  labor,  perhaps  to 
repeat  the  experience. 

In  view  of  all  such  things,  well  known  to  be  facts 
of  too  frequent  existence,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  men  of  parts  and  self  respect '  are  dis- 
posed to  seek  other  professions,  feeling  they  can  do 
as  much  good  in  the  world,  and  with  far  more  satis- 
faction, being  laymen,  as  they  could  if  clergymen. 
And  one  remedy  for  the  diminution  of  the  number 
of  candidates  for  the  ministry  to  be  exercised  in  the 
settled  pastorate  among  nominal  Christians  would 
seem  to  be  the  removal  by  the  said  nominal  Chris- 
tians of  the  causes  which  repel  men  of  parts  and  of 
self  respect  from  the  office  of  the  ministry  under  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  too  often  forced  to 
exercise  it. 

But  suppose,  with  all  these  drawbacks,  etc.,  clearly 

known,  a  man  determines  to  seek  Holy  Orders,  what 
should  his  training  be?  It  is  a  very  important  ques- 
tion in  connection  with  the  present  * 'decline  of  cleri- 
cal authority." 

There  is  no  questioning  the  fact  that  many  congre- 
gations are  not  intellectual  to  a  degree  which  would 
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give  trouble  to  an  ordinarily  educated  and  a  pious 
man,  who,  with  a  good  personal  character  and  hon- 
est devotion  to  his  work,  would  find  himself  perfect- 
ly competent  to  impress  his  flock  with  all  needed  and 
proper  respect  for  and  deference  to  his  "clerical  au- 
thority." If  he  had  a  reasonable  amount  of  com-  * 
mon  sense  and  tact,  this  respect  and  deference  would 
be  largely  increased. 

But  there  is  also  no  questioning  the  fact  that  very 
many  congregations,  and  people  outside  of  congrega- 
tions, even  with  very  moderate  educations,  do  a  great 
deal  of  hard-headed  thinking  in  these  days;  which 
hard-headed  thinking  is  stimulated  by  the  current 
literature  of  the  day  which  delights  to  object  to  Chris- 
tianity both  through  the  press  and  from  the  rostr.im. 
The  pubhc  mind  is  being  leavened  with  such  objec- 
tions, some  of  them  simply  scurrilous,  some  of  them 
learned,  acute,  and  strongly  argumentative,  coming 
from  people  who  possess  the  "art  of  putting  things" 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  While  the  clergyman 
is  doing  his  regular  preaching,  reiterating  estab- 
lished dogmas  or  inculcating  obedience  to  the  word 
of  (xod,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  thinking  and  doing 
going  on  both  inside  and  outside  the  congregation 
which  is  based  upon  grave  doubts  concerning  the 
word  of  God  itself  and  the  obligation  to  be  bound 
by  it.  Sometimes  the  clergyman  is  aware  of  this; 
sometimes  he  is  not;  and  somehow  or  other,  owing 
to  an  idea  of  the  professional  peculiarities  of  many 
clergymen,  even  the  well-disposed  hesitate  to  talk 
freely  with  him  for  fear  of  "shocking"  him  by  ex- 
pressions of  doubt  and  diflBculty.  When  a  Chris- 
tian Bishop  takes  the  ground  that  it  is  only  the  devil 
at  the  bottom  of  all  doubt  and  difficulty,  and  that 
therefore  doubt  and  difficulty  are  ipso  facto  wrong 
and  to  be  frowned  down,  it  is  not  hard  to  account 
for  much  that  is  amiss  in  the  relationships  between 
clergy  and  laity — and  especially  an  unbelieving  laity.  % 

The  task  set  the  clergyman  of  the  present  day  is 
not  simply  to  preach  orthodox  sermons  and  lectures, 
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and  to  visit  the  sick  and  afflicted  who  value  his  min- 
istrations. It  is  partly  this;  but  it  is,  also,  to  '^con- 
vince  the  gainsayers/'  not  to  rail  at  them  or  to  play 
constable  with  them.  President  Robinson  has  some 
words  worthy  of  attention  with  reference  to  the  range 
of  subjects  which  present  fields  in  which  such  con* 
vincing  may  be  necessary.  He  says  (p.  116)  "Nat- 
ural science  is  only  one  of  the  many  fields  of  knowl- 
edge over  which  men  are  now  roaming,  and  of  which 
the  religious  teacher  is  not  ex];)ected  to  be  wholly 
ignorant.  History,  philosophy,  and  literature,  all 
open  wide  their  gates  and  whosoever  will  may  enter^ 
They  offer  richest  materials  illustrative  of  man's 
need,  as  well  as  of  the  power  and  glory,  of  the  relig- 
ion of  Jesus.  From  them  have  been  abstracted  weap- 
ons with  which  the  enemies  of  Christianity  have 
sought  to  destroy  it;  and  from  them  must  the  teach- 
er of  religion  procure  the  only  weapons  with  which 
the  enemies  can  be  repelled.  Nor  can  he  afford  to 
omit  this  part  of  his  equipment.  A  suspicion  of  his 
ignorance  in  matters  on  which  he  may,  and  ought  to 
be,  informed,  will  rob  him  of  one  element  of  his 
power.  And  yet  here,  as  in  dealing  with  those  who 
would  turn  natural  science  against  Christianity,  the 
business  of  the  preacher  of  righteousness  is  not  so 
much  to  beat  back  the  enemies  of  the  Cross,  as  it  is 
to  instruct  and  encourage  the  inquisitive  and  impar- 
tial." 

Here  we  are  getting  at  the  root  of  the  difficulty, 
namely :  defect  in  clerical  training  before  ordination, 
— ^begging  pardon  of  theological  seminaries  and  their 
professors  for  the  assertion. 

The  defect  consists,  not  in  the  absence  of  careful 
training  in  the  learned  languages,  or  the  works  of 
'*  the  Fathers,"  or  the  systems  of  doctrine  which  each 
seminary  may  hold  to  be  true,  or  the  facts  (?)  of 
church  history,  &c.,  &c.  The  gist  of  the  defect  lies 
'  in  teaching  too  much  with  regard  to  some  particulars 
of  the  past  with  too  little  regard  to  some  particulars 
of  the  present.    The  training  goes  too  much  in  well- 
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worn  ruts,  while  the  exigencies  of  the  present  de« 
mand  a  newer  and  wider  roadway.  Familiarity  with 
the  past  is  a  good  thing;  familiarity  and  ability  to 
deal  with  the  present  is  an  essential  thing  which 
should  always  be  added.  The  present,  whether  we 
like  it  to  be  so  or  not,  bows  not  so  much  to  the  au* 
thority  of  the  reiteration  of  dogma  as  it  does  to  a  de- 
monstration of  the  truth.  **  Aptness  to  teach ''  does 
not  now  consist  in  saying  authoritatively,  ^*  You  must 
not  doubt,"  but  rather  in  saying  convincingly  "  I  will 
give  you  good  reasons  why  you  need  not  doiibt;"  and 
in  giving  them.  All  this,  of  course,  in  connection 
vnth  faithful  performance  of  important  but  also  rou- 
tine functions. 

When  a  child  is  to  be  taught  anything  at  school, 
every  one  with  experience  in  teaching  knows  there 
are  at  least  two  things  to  be  considered  by  the  in- 
structor, if  he  is  to  tedch  and  not  simply  ^'hear  les- 
sons." One  is  the  inherent  difficulty  of  the  subject; 
the  other  is,  the  difficulty  as  it  appears  to  the  child. 
No  one  can  teach  thoroughly  who  does  not  first  un- 
derstand the  subject  himself,  and  then  know  exactly 
what  the  child  does  not  understand.  He  must  let 
himself  down  to  the  level  of  the  child's  ignorance 
before  he  can  elevate  the  child  to  the  level  of  the 
teacher's  knowledge.  Now,  this  holds  good  for  all 
teaching.  And  hence  it  follows  that  a  clergyman 
should  be  able  to  put  himself  in  the  position,  first,  of 
understanding  the  subject,  and,  secondly,  of  sympa- 
thy with — i.  e. ,  a  full  appreciation  of — ^honest  doubts 
and  unbeliefs.  This,  as  it  seems  to  us,  was  what  that 
great  teacher,  Paul  the  Apostle,  meant  when  he 
wrote: 

For  though  I  be  free  from  all  men,  yet  have  I  made  myself  serrant 
%b  all,  that  I  might  gain  the  more.  And  unto  the  Jews  I  became  as  a 
Jew,  that  I  might  gain  the  Jews;  to  them  that  are  under  the  law,  as 
under  the  law,  that  I  might  gain  them  that  are  under  the  law;  to  them 
that  are  without  law,  as  without  law  (being  not  without  law  to  God, 
but  under  the  law  to  Christ),  that  I  might  gain  them  that  are  without 
law.  To  the  weak  became  I  as  weak,  that  I  might  gain  the  weak;  I 
am  made  all  things  to  all  men,  that  I  might  by  all  means  save  some. 
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And  this  I  do  for  the  Gospers  sake,  that  I  might  be  partaker  there(^ 
with  you. 

It  is  a  magnificent  principle,  and  underlies  all  true 
teaching.  At  the  present  timq  there  is  as  much  doubt 
and  unbelief  born  of  knowledge  as  there  is  bom  of 
ignorance,  and  it  is  harder  to  deal  with  in  thorough- 
ness. To  do  so  successfully  the  clergy  need  to  be  at 
least  convereant  with  the  learning  of  the  day;  nay 
more,  need  to  be  versed  in  it.  If  they  antagonize  it 
with  ignorance,  it  will  antagonize  them  and  despise 
them.  If  they  master  it  and  use  it,  they  may  not 
always  prove  their  point,  but  they  will  certainly  have 
a  respectful  hearing  from  a  large,  learned  and  influ- 
ential class  of  people  who  do  not  care  to  listen  to 
them  otherwise.  Of  course,  it  may  well  be,  and  per- 
haps always  will  be,  as  it  was  on  Mars'  Hill  upon  a 
memomble  occasion,  when  a  Christian  teacher  met 
the  philosophers  and  wits  of  Athens  on  their  own 
ground  and  argued  with  them  out  of  their  own  text- 
books,— some  will  "  scoff,"  but  others  will  say,  "We 
will  hear  thee  again  of  this  matter." 

How  many  of  us  clergy  have  had,  before  we  were 
ordained,  such  a  training  as  would  fit  us  to  deal  potc;- 
erfully  with  "all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men?" — ^the 
learned  skeptic  as  well  as  the  ignorant  boor,  the  con- 
stitutional  objector  as  well  as  the  devoutly  trustful? 
There  may  have  been  plenty  of  antiquity  in  a  certain 
line,  but  how  about  the  furnishing  with  practical 
ability  to  cope  with  the  present,  its  doubts,  its  oppo- 
sition, its  learning,  its  needs? 

What  is  the  too  usual,  but  happily  not  universal, 
course  pursued  with  and  by  a  young  man  who  selects 
the  ministry  as  his  profession?  He  is  more  frequently 
than  not  what  is  known  as  "  a  good  young  man," 
who  knows  comparatively  little  of  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil.  His  boyhood  has  been  carefully 
guarded  from  evil  influences.  He  has  often  breathed 
the  atmosphere  of  a  Christian  home.  These  blessings 
are  of  inestimable  value  for  his  personal  character. 
He  has  grown  up  behoving  as  his  parents,  or  others 
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in  whom  he  has  confidence,  have  believed;  and  if 
doubts  have  presented  themselves  to  his  mind,  he  has 
probably  been  taught  that  doubt  is  sin  and  he  should 
summarily  dismiss  them.  He  may  go  to  college  or 
he  may  not.  If  he  does,  he  too  often  gets  a  mere 
smattering  of  clasmcs  and  mathematics.  Science  is 
generally  not  considered  a  part  of  a  pre-ministerial 
course.  Those  who  devote  themselves  to  as  much  of 
it  as  meets  them  in  a  college  course  ordinarily  have 
other  definite  pursuits  in  view.  If  he  does  not  take 
a  college  course,  he  has  to  ''  make  up,"  generally  too 
hurriedly,  and  therefore  superficially,  what  will  en- 
able him  to  pass  an  entrance-examination  at  some 
theological  seminary.  There  he  goes  through  his 
'^  theological  course,"  acquiring  among  other  things 
a  certain  manner  and  a  way  of  looking  at  things  gen- 
erally,  which  is  supposed  to  be  **  clerical."  He  may 
hear  something  of  objections  to  this,  that,  or  the 
other  Christian  dogma  which  he  is  taught  to  be  the 
correct  dogma,  and  he  is  furnished  with  arguments 
against  other  Christiaus'  dogmas,  and  in  favor  of  his 
own.  He  hears  scepticism  and  infideUty  treated  with 
disrespect,  and  he  is  hberally  furnished  with  the  ar- 
guments used  by  the  early  Fathers  against  the  infidels 
of  their  day,  but  not  so  hberally  with  weapons  to 
fight  the  infidelity  or  the  indifference  of  the  present. 
In  an  atmosphere  of  'Hhe  faith,"  he  finds  his  own 
"faith"  strengthened;  and  perhaps  learns  to  feel  a 
wonder  how  any  one  can  be  an  unbeliever.  He  is 
ready  to  dispute  concerning  free  will,  grace  of  congru- 
ity,  imputation,  predestination,  reprobation,  sacra- 
mental efficacy;  he  knows  the  different  "heresies'^ 
by  heart,  and  sets  a  high  value  upon  "orthodoxy.'^ 
Most  of  this  is  all  well  enough.  The  all  too  short 
term  of  his  seminary  course  draws  to  its  close,  and 
he  takes  upon  himself  the  solemn  vows  of  the  min- 
istry. In  all  probability  he  has  had  some  experimen- 
tal training  in  "  mission  work  "  in  the  neighborhood 
of  his  seminary,  among  a  class  of  people  who  need 
personal  sympathy  and  perhaps  pecuniary  aid,  and 
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are  ready  enough  to  attend  his  lay-ministrations,  and 
he  acquires  an  enthusiasm  for  his  work.  He  some- 
times, upon  his  ordination,  takes  charge  of  a  parish ; 
sometimes  he  becomes  an  assistant,  and  in  that  ca- 
pacity becomes  an  object  of  interest  to  the  ladies  of 
the  flock,  and  with  their  assistance,  does  a  good  work 
in  the  Sunday-school  and  among  the  poor  of  the 
parish.  Finally  he  graduates  from  his  assistantship 
.and  receives  a  '^  call "  to  a  pastorship. 

During  his  course  of  preparation  his  time  has  been 
fully  occupied  with  his  text-books  and  other  seminary 
work,  and  his  course  of  reading  has  been  somewhat 
restricted.  His  intellectual  training  has  been  chiefly 
in  one  line  of  thought.  When  he  gets  out  into  the 
world  in  active  work,  he  is  necessarily  brought  more 
into  contact  witlj  all  sorts  of  people.  With  the  women 
he  is  apt  to  find  more  faith  than  questioning,  although 
there  are  exceptions,  of  course.  With  the  men,  es- 
pecially the  unbelieving  ones,  he  finds  either  that  they 
are  silent  with  regard  to  their  doubts  and  objections, 
and  therefore  he  loses  an  opportunity  of  influence 
most  desirable  ;  or,  if  they  speak,  he  is  not  unlikely 
to  find  some  matters  he  has  been  led  to  consider  set- 
tled, subject  to  grave  doubt.  It  has  never  struck  him 
in  this  way  before.  It  sets  him  to  thinking.  There 
is  more  in  the  doubt  than  he  supposed.  Of  course, 
the  doubt,  the  objection,  the  denial,  must  be  all  bosh  ; 
but  it  has  an  ugly  way  of  coming  up  all  the  time. 
He  finds  there  is  a  book  or  two  on  the  subject,  pub- 
lished, perhaps,  since  he  left  the  seminary,  and  he 
reads  them.  The  doubt  assumes  larger  proportions. 
The  dogma  he  supposed  unassailable  turns  out  to  be 
vulnerable.  The  interpretation  he  regarded  as  settled 
is  uncertain  after  all.  The  authorship  of  certain  books 
of  the  Scriptures  is  differently  assigned  from  his  pre* 
vious  understanding  of  it.  The  train  of  argument  he 
had  considered  conclusive  is  upset  by  an  unpleasant 
fact.  What  he  has  been  taught  to  regard  as  of  the 
essence  of  the  faith,  he  finds  to  be  a  matter  of  human 
addition— a  parasite  clinging  to  it. 
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He  becomes  very  uncomfortable.  He  does  not  feel 
sure  of  his  ground,  and  when  he  meets  men  who  disbe- 
lieve  what  he  has  been  taught  to  believe,  he  is  not 
OTorstrong  in  setting  them  right.  They  are  quick  to 
see  it,  and  his  inlBuence,  with  them  at  least,  wanes.  Or, 
he  may,  instead  of  argument,  assume  ^*  clerical 
authority,''  and  condemn  error  ex  cathedra.  Then 
his  influence  wanes  still  more.  Finally,  the  doubt 
enters  into  his  own  mind  and  eats  into  his  very  soul. 
Three  courses  are  now  open  to  him.  He  may  try  to 
smother  the  doubt  without  subduing  it,  and  cry 
^*  peace,  peace,"  when  there  is  no  peace.  It  is  there, 
and  is  an  incubus.  Or,  he  may  not  smother  it  to 
any  degree,  and  may  go  on  pretending  to  believe  one 
thing  when  he  really  believes  another,  or  at  best  does 
not  believe  heartily  what  he  seems  to.  Or,  he  may — 
let  us  hope  that  he  does — meet  his  doubt  like  a  man, 
and  in  fair  hand  to  hand  fight  overcome  it,  like 
him  who 

Fought  his  doubts  and  gathered  strength ; 

He  would  not  make  his  Judgment  blind  : 

He  faced  the  spectres  of  the  mind 
And  laid  them  ;  thus  he  came  at  length 
To  find  a  stronger  faith  his  own. 

Then^  indeed,  he  is  strong,  Then  can  he  bring  the 
strength  of  sympathy  and  conviction  to  others  who 
are  troubled  as  he  was. 

But  ought  not  all  this  to  have  been  attended  to  in 
his  pre- ordination  training,  by  those  who  professed  to 
furnish  him  with  the  weapons  for  his  warfare?  No 
theological  training  ought  to  be  considered  complete, 
so  far  as  a  student's  intellectual  training  goes,  which 
does  not  confront  him  in  his  seminary  course  with  all 
that  modem  science  and  modem  infidelity  can  bring 
against  the  truths  he  is  supposed  to  hold  and  to  teach. 
One  very  practical  method  of  doing  this  would  be  for 
each  seminary  to  have  its  ^*  advocatus  dtabolt^^^  as  it 
were,  against  whom  the  orthodox  professors  should 
arm  the  student  in  a  reai  combat  of  knowledge  and 
argument,  and  not  of  denial  or  railing  merely.  There 
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might  be  fewer  ordained  after  such  a  course ;  but 
those  who  were  would  be  men  of  tenfold  power.  We 
should  not,  in  all  probability,  hear  so  much  about 
"the  decline  of  clerical  authority."  But  such  an  in- 
novation would  probably  be  considered  too  drastic  a 
remedy  for  the  defects  complained  of. 

Either  of  three  other  plans  would  certainly  produce 
better  results  than  are  attained  at  present ;  and  each 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  practicable. 

1.  A  lengthening  of  the  seminary  course  for  more 
thorough  training. 

2.  The  engaging  in  some  business  till  the  candidate 
for  orders  is  at  least  thirty  years  old.  This  would  en- 
able him  to  acquire  a  better  practical  knowledge,  be- 
fore ordination,  of  the  world  and  its  ways ;  in  acquir- 
ing which  he  could  also  pursue  a  distinct  line  of  theo- 
logical reading.  It  wordd  also,  in  many  cases,  enable 
him  to  acquire  at  least  a  moderate  pecuniary  compe- 
tence which,  as  things  go,  would  vastly  add  to  his  per- 
sonal independence  and  manhood,  after  taking  holy 
orders — valuable  factors  in  "clerical  authority.'*  It 
would  also  give  him  broader  views  of  life  and  life's 
problems,  that  would  tell  in  Increased  power  of  min- 
istrations ;  and  it  would  enable  him  more  fully  to 
know  his  own  mind  before  he  took  orders. 

8.  If  ordained  at  a  younger  age,  the  remaining  as  an 
assistant — (the  theory  of  the  diaconate  in  the  Episco- 
pal Church)— till  he  should  be  thirty  instead  of 
twenty-four  years  old,  except  in  case  of  marked  indi- 
vidual fitness  earlier  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
a  teacher  and  guide  to  others,  many  of  them  older 
than  himself.  This  probation  would  ripen  his  expe- 
rience and  be  of  itself  a  valuable  education. 

It  is  not  without  significance  in  this  connection  that 
we  read  that  "Jesus  himself  began  to  be  about 
thirty  years  of  age  "  before  he  appeared  as  a  public 
teacher. 

Either  of  these  three  courses  would  furnish  a  min- 
istry against  whose  "authority  "  much  less  could  be 

said  than  at  present. 

John  Andrews  Harris. 
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Carols^  Hymns  and  Songs.  Bj  John  Henry  Hop- 
kins.   New  York:  1888. 

Poems  by  the  Wayside.  By  John  Henry  Hopkins. 
New  York:  1883. 

DB.  JOHN  HENRY  HOPKINS,  known  to  the 
Church  and  the  world  for  many  good  long 
years,  as  his  latest  title-page  reminds  us.  and  always 
well  known  by  manifold  strong  work  of  brain  and 
pen,  is  before  us  again  with  a  book,  and  is  heartily 
welcome.  Not  many  months  ago,  as  we  were  glad 
to  see,  at  the  time,  he  issued  a  third  edition,  enlarged, 
with  musical  notation  throughout,  of  his  ''Carols, 
Hymns  and  Songs."  Now  we  have  of  him  a  new 
and  Tery  handsome  volume,  'Toems  by  the  Way- 
side." 

Both  books  are  of  great  interest  and  value. 

He  that  shall  write  the  favorite  carols,  or  but  a  few 
favorite  carols,  of  the  Church,  for  her  great  times, 
will  surely  be  doing  something  of  the  same  sort  as  he 
that,  ''having  leave  to  write  the  ballads  of  a  nation*'' 
can  look  over  with  supreme  unconcern  at  those  who 
"make  its  laws.''  Dr.  Hopkins  has  had  this  satisfac- 
tion of  writing  and  giving  music  of  their  own  to 
carols  that  in  many  lands  awaken  Christmas  long  be- 
fore the  dawn,  and  lead  the  warblings  of  the  birds  at 
Easter,  Ascension  and  Whitsunday.  The  very  titles 
of  them  are  most  taking,  as:  "Three  Kings  of  Orient," 
"Evergreen,  Holly  and  Laurel,"  "Let  Every  Heart 
Now  Dance  With  Joy,"  "Praise  of  Woman,"  and 
plenty  of  others.  In  their  wording  we  easily  find  a 
rugged  strength  that  grapples  and  holds  the  memory, 
while  the  strength  of  the  music  clings,  as  closely  as 
shadow,  to  the  words.    We  smile  (let  us  not  say  at, 
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but)  with  the  dialogue  of  ''  The  Old  Soman  Soldier," 
and  the  Christian  Children.  We  feel  onrselves 
ready  to  take  onr  share  in  either  part,  or  in  both 
parts,  to  help  the  piece  on,  orderly,  to  its  all -longed- 
for  and  fitting  end,  wh^i  the  old  l^onary  gives  in 
to  the  faithful  and  persistent  children,  and  says: 

My  idols  all  I  cmst  awaj, 
Chrut's  soldier  to  my  dying  day! 

and  joins  them  in  the  chorus: 

Christ  is  risenl  Christ  is  risen,  indeed!    AUeluia! 

A  catch  of  the  tune  brings  up  the  words;  aword  or 
two  calls  back  the  music,  so  deftly  and  so  closely  are 
the  words  and  music  fitted  to  each  other. 

In  **The  Shepherds  of  Bethlehem,"  we  seem  to  be 
in  the  stillness  and  the  stir,  by  turns,  of  the  cold 
nightfall  and  of  the  shepherds'  cheery  song  which 
was 

To  keep  themselves  awake  and  warm. 

It  seems  to  us  as  plain  and  palpable  a  thing  as  can 
be,  to  our  very  sight: 

When  lol  an  angel  from  on  high. 
Comes  sailing  down  the  starry  sky; 

and  when  the  worthy  tenders  of  the  fleecy  cattle 
straight  take  their  way  to  Bethlehem  (^Their  flocks 
all  following  after  them"),  our  feet  join  in  the  manifold 
trampling  and  pattering  of  sandals  and  small  hoofs. 
Seeing  and  setting  forth  in  the  concrete  rather  than 
the  abstract,  the  author  has  a  special  fitness  for  pro- 
ducing these  effects. 

In  this  book,  "Carols,  Hymns  and  Songs,"  Dr. 
Hopkins  has  given  us  words,  and  their  music,  of  his 
own;  words  of  his  own  to  the  music  of  others;  his 
own  music  to  others'  words.  Occasionally  he  follows 
a  principle  which  he  proclaims  and  advocates  man- 
fully as  the  rule  of  right  in  such  cases,  that  in  the 
matter  of  making  an  offering  for  the  worship  of  (iodL^ 
all  private  claims  or  right  to  authorship  should  be 
disregarded  wherever  a  good  line  or  stanza  comes  to 
one's  hand  already  made  better  than  one  can  make. 
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He  sometiiues  changes,  perhaps,  the  substance  (in 
great  part)  of  every  stanjsa'of  a  hymn,  without  scruple, 
for  reasons  of  his  own.  Not  every  one  will  agree 
with  him  that  we  can  spare  the  discarded  lines,  even 
where  his  substitute  is  distinctly  excellent;  as  it  is, 
for  example,  in  the  first  stanza  of  * 'Jerusalem!  High 
TowCT  Thy  Glorious  Walls,"  where,  starting  with 
the  first  two  lines  of  the  Hymnal,  he  changes  the  next 
two  into  these: 

My  heart  hath  gone  where  thy  fair  beauty  calls. 
And  dwells  no  more  in  me. 

Bp.  Whittingham's,  as  they  stand  in  the  Hymnal, 
are: 

Desire  of  Thee  my  longing  heart  enthrals. 
Desire  at  home  to  be. 

Readers  will  be  glad  to  see,  in  this  book,  a  new 
translation  of  the  Advent  Anthems,  '^0  Sapientia," 
and  the  rest.  Seven  of  the  eight,  by  several  hands, 
are  given  in  the  Hymnal,  and  as  they  stand  are  capa« 
ble  of  very  effective  use  in  the  week  before  Christ- 
mas, while  we  hope  to  hear  them  sung  in  plain 
English  prose,  also,  with  full  leave,  at  their  season. 
Those  who  look  to  the  Latin  will  observe  decided 
merit  in  Dr.  Hopkins'  excellent  work,  which  usually 
keeps  the  special  invitation  of  each  antiphon.  The 
Hymnal's  translators,  instead  of  these  special  invita- 
tions, which  end  every  antiphon  except  the  last, 
"0  Virgo  Virginum,'*  and  which  are  generally  dis- 
tinct, though  with  occasional  repetition,  bring  up 
the  end  of  each  with  one  single  (very  good)  refrain, 
unvarying. 

Draw  near,  O  Christ,  with  ns  to  dwell. 
In  mercy  sare  Thine  Israel.* 

*  Some  idea  of  the  variations  may  be  formed  by  comparing  with 
the  above  refrain  a  turning  like  this  (which  we  make  only  for  illustra- 
tion) of  the  ending  in  "O,  Radix  Jesse,"  "Yeni  ad  liberandum  noa: 
Jam  noli  tardare:" 

Come,  Thou,  O  eeme  to  set  us  free  I 
Make  us  no  more  to  wait  for  Thee ! 
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In  the  well  known  favorite  carol,  ''Three  Kings  of 
Orient,"  the  striking  of  a  note  or  two  of  the  author's 
spirited  and  graphic  music  brings  up  ''Field  and 
Fountain,  Moor  and  Mountain,"  and  almost  sets  our 
feet  going  in  "Following  yonder  Star." 

Because  of  this  life  dwelling  in  them,  strong  and 
vigorous  oimwivtfy  WO  spcak  Qf  these  old  friends  as 
ever  fresh  and  new.  They  are,  indeed,  like  streams 
that,  having  trickled  down  the  living  rock  for  un- 
known ages,  are  welcome  to  our  Ups  to>day,  and 
slake  our  thirst  as  well  as  they  were  welcome  and 
refreshing  to  those  who  followed  the  wood-paths  be- 
fore our  time. 

This  book  is  as  rich  in  musical  composition  as  in 
song.  We  have  already,  without  attempting  critical 
examination,  touched  upon  forceful  and  striking 
merits  of  Dr.  Hopkins'  melodies  as  joined  to  his  words. 
We  have  here  the  notes  of  many  new  tunes,  besides 
those  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  our  Hymnals; 
and  of  these  new  will  doubtless  come  forth  many  to 
be  as  much  liked  and  as  much  used  as  (for  example) 
that  of  Dr.  Hopkins  for  "Come,  Holy  Ghost,  our 
Souls  Inspire,"  whose  excellent  fitness  must  have  been 
felt  by  every  one  who  ever  heard  it  with  his  heart. 

But  we  must  not  dwell  so  long  on  this  book  as  to 
give  ourselves  no  time  and  space  for  the  later  very 
attractive  volume,  ^* Poems  by  the  Wayside.^^  In  this 
our  author  has  given  to  others  whatever  in  "more 
than  forty  years"  of  strenuous  thinking,  writing,  and 
doing,  and  serving  God,  he  has  put  into  such  shape  as, 
whether  satisfying  or  not  his  own  ideal,  he  hopes 
may  give  pleasure  to  others,  or  help  them  at  their 
need.  Here  are,  perhaps,  records  of  great  strugglings 
of  mind  or  heart;  records  of  great  happenings  in  the 
outer  world  or  in  the  writer's  own  faring  through 
Ufe,  happening  to  himself,  but  touching  his  feUows 
as  having  been  thought  or  enjoyed  or  suffered  by  one 
who  could  tell  them. 

Here  we  have  some  longer  poems  of  fancy,  as 
"The  Mermaid  Isle,"  "The  Witch  Queen,"  and  others 
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from  earlier  years.  Here  we  hare  allegories,  poems 
for  occasions,  descriptiye  po^ns,  and  here  we  hare, 
too,  new  hymns  and  other  songs.  The  variety  of 
measure  is  as  great  as  the  variety  of  subject.  'The 
Mermaid  Isle,"  as  the  author  tells  us,  was  b^;un 
when  he  was  fifteen  and  finished  when  he  was  twenty 
years  old.  An  occasional  line  or  two,  where  it  serres 
his  purpose,  may  be  taken  to  his  use  from  Thomas 
Haynes  Bayly  (are  we  spelling  rightly  the  sea-singer's 
name  of  fifty  years  agonet);  an  occasional  line  or  two 
my  be  taken  from  '^The  Ancient  Mariner;"  the 
heroine  is  the  fair  young  orphan  lady  with  the  bad 
uncle  guardian  (of  old  verse  and  prose);  but  the  whole 
poem  is  of  our  author  in  his  youth.  The  ''pearl boat," 
the  caves  under  the  deep,  wide  water,  the  island  'far 
beyond  the  moon-lit  sea,"  are  all  as  his  own  fancy 
painted  them,  and  the  poem  shows  well  his  descrip- 
tive power.    To  this  may  witness: 

Tifl  as  when,  in  the  noon  of  ft  amnmer'idaj, 
Bj  Uie  cicftdA*8  ronndeUy, 
Bj  the  cool,  clear  brook  hi  its  babbling  play, 
O^  by  the  murmnring  wings  of  bees, 
Bj  whispering  trees  or  righing  seas, 
Silence  is  bred,  not  broken. 

We  will  not  spoil  the  story  for  the  reader  by  half 
giving  it;  but  leave  him  to  follow,  under  the  sea, 
fair  lady  and  fisherman 

Ma  Vif^Suv  x^9^ 

We  must  let  him  find  answer  for  himself  to  the 
author's  question:  ''The  Mermaid  Queen,  oh,  who 
was  she?"  and  to  settle  for  himself  what  claim  the 
fisherman  who  sat  upon  the  rock  and  *^et  saut  tears 
doun  fa'y  intil  the  saut,  saut  sea/'  had  to  be  caught 
by  the  mermaids  three,  and,  undergoing  ^'a  sea 
change/'  to  be  led  through  the  eery  chambers  of  the 
deep  and  to  bring  back  fair  Lady  Mary.  We  must 
leave  him  to  adjust  also,  and  adjudicate  upon,  the 
rival  pretensions  of   the   fisherman  and  the  noble 
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knight  who,  at  the  last,  bore  off  upon  his  saddle-bow 
the  Lady  Mary  and  wedded  her  in  church.  We  must 
leave  him  to  follow  the  frightful  remorse  and  death 
of  Sir  (Jerald,  the  wicked  uncle. 

The  Witch-queen  is  the  eldritch  woman  or  lotheUe 
ladie  of  old  ballads;  transformed  by  spell,  brought 
back  by  Holy  Baptism  to  her  own  shape,  then  be- 
loved by  King  Dietrich,  on  whom  she  had  fastened 
her  company  when  he  could  only  loathe  her  deformity, 
and  married  happily  to  him  in  the  end,  as  she  had 
proposed  from  the  beginning,  and  as  we  doubted 
much  whether  she  would  be,  and  felt  sure  that  she 
ought  not  to  be. 

More  than  one  love  poem  here,  in  which  strong 
feeling  finds  full  and  strong  utterances,  will  interest 
readers  who  have  feeling,  and  here  are  many  carefully 
finished  poems  in  which  religious  allegory,  or  a  deep 
spiritual  analogy  (as  in  "Harebell  Blue,^'  "Seeds" 
and  others),  is  very  skilfully  followed  out  for  those 
of  kindred  taste.  There  are  two  interesting  addresses : 
To  Classmates  (in  good  English  hexameters*)  and  be- 
fore college  literary  societies,  on  "Liberty."  Some, 
too,  of  the  "Carrier's  Addresses"  from  the  old 
Church  Journal^  which  the  author  of  these  books 
made  the  brightest  and  most  interesting,  at  least,  of 
our  Church  papers,  will  be  welcomed  for  their 
account  of  the  Crimean  War,  the  Sepoy  Bebellion, 
and  the  Opening  of  the  East,  which  will  be  always 
good. 

Here  is  a  Miltonic  hymn  on  the  Passion,  from 
winch  we  give,  almost  at  random,  a  single  stanza: 

In  yain  false  Pilate  stands; 
Ko  washing  of  the  hands 


*  Bj  the  waj  the  Latin  distich,  which  looks  as  if  it  ought  to  be 
fll^giac,^  needs  toaching  in  its  first  yerse,  if  it  stands  for  a  second  edition, 
to  make  it  scan,  A  little  word  left  off,  another  short  word  put  in 
elsewhere,  would  do  this;  if  it  be  opera pretium.  We  have  marked  no 
other  OTersight,  even  of  the  slightest  sort,  by  author  or  printer,  in  the 
whole  book. 
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Clean  from  the  heart  the  tiact  of  innocent  blood  1 
The  crowd,  with  cruel  care» 
Load  Hia  shoulders  l>are« 
Like  Isaac's,  with  the  sacrificial  wood, 
And  the  red  lash,  with  many  a  blow, 
.  Scourges  His  moai^g  steps  along  the  road  of  woe. 

From  ''  Liberty  "  we  take  a  single  stanza: 

But  when  the  winds  their  battle-trumpets  blow 

Aloft,  with  martial  f uiy  flashing. 
Up  start  the  billowy  hosts  their  armor  clashing. 

With  crested  heads  careering  to  and  fro; 
Shoreward  they  rush,  like  plumed  hoksemen  dashing. 

Headlong  on  the  foe. 
At  length  within  the  hollow  bay, 

Ln  long-drawn,  pensive  sighs,  the  tempest  dies  away. 
The  glassy  swells  with  lazy,  loitering  sweep 

Along  the  curved  beach  slow-lingering  creep. 
And  gently  round  the  sUveiy  cirde  move, 

Till,  by  the  mellow  moon,  their  music  seems 
Soft  as  the  name  of  one  we  love. 

Murmured  in  dreams. 

L  There  are  many  pieces  here  from  which  we  should 

J  like  to  make  quotation,  if  it  could  be  made  without 

doing  them  injustice.  As  a  general  thing  they  are  too 
closely  put  together  and  too  much  of  a  piece  to  bear 
tearing  apart  and  showing  piecemeal.  The  titleer  of 
some  will  suggest  the  prevailing  character:  **  Sunshine 
on  the  Sea,"  *'The  Silent  Mver,"  ''Down  the  Wood- 
path,"  **The  Village  Goodnight,"  "Moonlight  on 
the  River,"  ''  Sunshine  and  Shadow."  In  the  hymns 
for  (German  chorals  will  be  found  great  energy  of 
movement;  take  as  an  example  the  author's  render- 
ing of  "Ein'  feste  Burg;"  that  mighty  outburst  of 
mankind's  living  faith  through'  Luther's  heart  and 
voice.  Dr.  Hopkins  remarks,  very  truly,  that  our 
{  indefinite  article  ^^a"    has    not    the    weight — the 

quantity  J  of  the  German  '*  eih  "—to  fit  it  for  a  strong 
starting  note.  There  is  another  remark  too,  which  we 
offer  to  readers  who  are  not  philologists,  as  pointing 
out  a  strength  of  meaning  which  the  (German  article 
still  retains,  more  or  less,  and  which  our  own, 
though  derived  in  precisely  the  same  way,  has  lost— 
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beooming  truly  an  "mdefinite"  bit  of  grammar. 
OriginaUy  this  article  with  us,  as  with  the  Gtermans, 
and  again  the  Latin  nations,  meant  one;  in  the 
Scottish  branch  of  our  tongue  it  held,  later  than  in 
that  below  the  Tweed,  its  form  !'  ane ''  (pron«  ''  yen '') 
*'  honest  man."  In  brave  Luther's  hymn,  in  Luther's 
time,  and  even  yet,  the  word  being  a  word,  and 
being  the  same  word,  unchanged  as  the  numeral, 
carries  to  the  glorious  opening  something  kindred, 
as  if  we  said  One  fast-set  stronghold  is  our  Ood!  One 
there  is,  if  no  other.  A  share  at  least  of  this  strength 
lurks  still  in  the  article  of  the  Oermans. 

In  accepting  a  new  rendering  we  need  not  dis- 
parage an  older.  Most  carryings-over  from  one 
tongue  to  another  are  rather  paraphrases  than  trans- 
lations. There  is  more  leave  therefore  for  occasional 
freedom. 

Scimiu,  et  hanc  Teniam  petlmiuque,  damusque,  viciaaim. 

Of  course,  Bishop  Whittingham,  in  his  rendering, 
knowingly  put  ''mountain  fastness"  as  a  new 
phrase,  and  not  an  English  equivalent  for  the  German. 

Dr.  Hopkins'  ''Slumberers  Wake"  to  the  choral 
Wachet  auf  has  in  it  the  picturesque  life  which  is 
common  to  the  original  and  to  Miss  Winkworth's 
version;  he  has  weU  matched  the  original  with  a 
stanza  of  his  own. 

In  spite  of  our  best  will,  finding  ourselves  against 
the  barrier  which  bounds  our  space,  we  leave  off 
here,  but  we  leave  the  author  of  these  books  to 
kindly  hearts.    He  has  bespoken  his  own  welcome. 

BoBERT  T.  S.  Lowell. 


} 


f 


HAS  THE  TIME  COME  TO  REVISE  THE 
THIRTY-NINE  ARTICLES! 

« 

THE  result  of  the  scientific  investigation  of  the  last 
fifty  years,  and  the  present  tendency  to  greater 
liberality  in  Church  thought,  may  well  cause  us  to  turn 
our  attention  to  the  Articles  of  our  Faith  established 
long  ago.  The  question  of  the  revision  of  the  Prayer 
Book  being  now  before  the  General  Convenion  ren- 
ders an  examination  of  a  portion  thereof  not  inap- 
propriate at  this  time. 

A  few  reflections  may  be  indulged  in  by  way  of 
preface.  When  Macaulay  in  one  of  his  essays  laid 
down  propositions  to  the  effect  that  theology  is  an 
exact  science,  cannot  change,  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day  and  forever,  it  would  seem  he  was  incorrect,  on 
principle  and  historically.  Theology  is  like  geology, 
biology,  sociology,  a  thing  of  growth.  like  them,  it 
is  a  science.  like  them,  it  is  not  an  exact  science. 
Admit  this,  at  once  disappears  all  fear  of  conflict.  If 
the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God,  there  can  be  no  conflict 
between  it  and  His  works.  Hence  there  can  be  no 
conflict  between  sdenoe  and  religion;  nor  has  there 
ever  been.  Substitute  for  the  word  religion,  theol- 
ogy, the  case  is  different.  Much  antagonism  has 
there  been,  much  will  there  be.  Geologists  have  dis- 
agreed with  astronomers;  theologians  have  warred 
with  scientists.  If  there  be  an  apparent  conflict  be- 
t^een  science  and  theology,  it  can  only  arise  from  a 
wrong  interpretation  either  of  the  words  or  works  of 
God.  Theology  results  from  inferences,  equally  as 
geology.  As  the  scientist  seeks  to  interpret  the  mean- 
ing of  the  works,  so  the  theologian  seeks  to  interpret 
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the  meaning  of  the  word.  If  the  source  of  each  be 
the  same,  how  can  conflict  come  but  from  a  mistake 
of  the  scientist  or  of  the  theologian?  Neither  can 
claim  immunity  from  error  more  than  the  other,  for 
each  is  human.  History  proves  this.  Theologians 
have  been  compelled  to  abandon  beliefs  (Knee  tena- 
ciously held,  to  accept  conclusions  once  pugnaciously 
rejected.  So  have  scientists.  Taught  thus  by  expe- 
rience, by  principle,  by  an  implicit  faith  in  an  infal- 
lible Creator,  an  humble  distrust  in  their  fallible 
selves,  it  is  the  duty,  equally  of  each,  to  be  ready  to 
abandon  any  interpretation,  thj9  one  of  Nature,  the 
other  of  the  Bible,  the  moment  it  becomes  clear  on 
proper  evidence  that  such  intei^pretation  is  erroneous. 

It  has  always  been  harder  for  the  theologian  to 
acknowledge  error  than  for  his  co-seeker  after  truth, 
the  scientist.  But  in  the  end,  if  there  has  been  a 
conflict,  and  truth  has  been  with  the  scientist,  the 
theologian  has  confessed  himself  vanquished,  has  for- 
gotten, even  denied,  that  he  ever  thought  otherwise, 
read  his  Bible  again  with  new  lights,  and  changed 
his  dogma. 

The  scientist  depends  for  his  theories  upon  infer- 
ences from  a  group  of  facts.  Subsequent  investiga- 
tion, greater  knowledge,  may  show  those  inferences 
to  be  incorrect.  Other  facts  not  before  known,  or 
not  known  to  have  any  connection  with  the  former, 
cause  the  changes.  Once  he  is  certain  of  this,  there 
is  every  reason  for  him  to  change  his  opinion,  noue 
for  him  to  retain  it.  In  fact,  as  discoveries  in- 
crease, the  more  must  the  scientist's  theories  be 
tentative,  until  time  has  established  them.  His  bias 
is  entirely  In  the  direction  the. inductive  theory  leads 
him.  Lead  him  where  it  will,  he  follows.  But  the 
theologian  depends  for  his  dogmas  upon  the  mean- 
ing, not  of  facts,  but  of  words,  words  which  remain 
the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  forever.  No  new  group 
of  words  is  discovered  by  fresh  investigation.  This 
it  was,  probably,  that  led  Macaulay  into  maintainiiqc 
that  theology  is  an  exact  science  like  mathematics. 
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If  the  words  remain  the  Bame,  why  should  the  the- 
ologian change  his  inferences  from  them!  Yet  he 
has  done  so.  The  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  the 
same  to-day  as  it  was  an  hundred  years  ago;  yet^  by 
none  is  its  meaning  deemed  the  same. 

Take  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  1st  Corinthians.  One 
hundred  years  ago,  nay  less,  fifty  years,  or  even 
twenty-five,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  generally  ac- 
cepted belief  that  the  self -same  body  which  was  de- 
posited in  the  earth  arose  again*  When  the  Churches 
repeated  in  the  Creed,  ''I  believe  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,*'  the  meaning  intended  was,  the  very 
body  of  fiesh  and  bones  that  was  buried,  the  risen 
body  presenting  the  same  appearance  in  feature,  line- 
ament, expression  as  the  deposited  body — a  glorified 
body,  to  be  sure,  but  after  all,  the  self-same  body. 
You  will  find  many  an  old  sermon  (antiquated  now) 
depicting  in  eloquent  terms  the  scenes  at  the  resur- 
rection day,  the  air  thick  with  bones  flying  through 
it,  bone  seeking  its  adjacent  bone,  all  the  different 
parts  of  the  body  looking  for  each  other!  Those  good 
divines  do  not  describe  what  would  occur  among  can- 
nibals. They  omit  to  tell  whose  body  it  would  be, 
where  one  body  had  been  eaten  by  another;  nor  do 
they  account  for  the  flesh  and  bones  of  the  martyrs 
burned  at  the  stake.  Had  you  asked  them,  they 
would  have  exclaimed.  Blasphemy!  To  extricate 
themselves  from  a  difficulty  raised  by  one  interpreta- 
tion, they  would  have  invoked  another.  They  would 
have  ended  discussion  by  saying,  ^^With  God  all 
things  are  possible.''  Who  adheres  to  that  interpre- 
tation now!  Yet  that  wonderful  chapter  rings  its 
grand,  inspiring  tones  in  the  same  words  to  us  as  to 
our  forefathers.  The  words  are  still  there,  the 
meaning  has  changed.  This  is  the  aptest  illustration 
that  theology  is  a  growth,  like  other  sciences.  In  ex- 
plicit words  S.  Paul  denounces  a  man  who  would 
believe  the  self -same  body  doctrine,  to  be  a  f ooL  ^  ^  But 
some  man  will  say,  how  are  the  dead  raised  up?  and 
with  what  body  do  they  come?    Thou  fool!   That 
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which  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened  except  it  die. 
And  that  which  thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not  that 
body  that  shall  be."  Again,  ^'Now  this  I  say, 
brethren,  that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God/*  Yet  the  Church  for  centuries  con- 
strued these  words  to  mean  directly  the  opposite. 
What,  then,  causes  the  theologian  to  change  an  in- 
terpretation ?  The  answer  is,  scientific  discovery 
compels  him  to  accept  this  conclusion,  that  there  is  a 
connection  between  nature  and  the  Bible  he  had 
never  dreamed  of.  That  reached,  he  sees  he  must 
change  his  interpretation  of  the  Bible  in  the  light  of 
well-settled  interpretation  of  nature.  What  hap* 
pened  when  Galileo  said  the  earth  went  round  the 
sun,  and  the  Church  said  it  did  not,  has  been  repeated 
ever  since,  will  be  repeated  hereafter.  There  should 
be  nothing  startling  in  this.  Remember  how  large  a 
part  construction  has  to  play  in  theology.  Construc- 
tion is  the  Baconian  theory  of  theology.  The  in- 
fidel IngersoU  thinks  to  throw  a  stumbling  block 
in  the  way  of  Christianity  when  he  asks  the  flip- 
pant, superficial  question,  if  the  Bible  is  the  Word 
of  God,  why  has  not  God  written  that  Word 
in  terms  so  plain  there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  its 
meaning,  he  who  runs  may  read  t  But  he  foigets, 
no  matter  in  how  plain  and  simple  language  Gk)d 
may  have  expressed  EQs  meaning,  man's  ingenu- 
ity raises  qualifications,  exceptions.  Man  construes 
the  command  to  mean  this,  not  to  mean  that,  and 
presents  the  result  as — ^theology;  he  to  be  damned 
who  does  not  accept  it.  Thus,  can  this  apostle  of 
blatancy  point  out  how  much  plainer  and  simpler 
could  be  written  the  command.  Thou  shalt  not  kill ! 
Yet,  the  Christian  soldier  in  war,  the  Christian 
hangman  in  peace,  take  life ;  the  Christian  divine  ac- 
quits them  by  a  constraction,  imder  certain  circum- 
stances, thou  shalt  kill.  Can  you  devise  a  shorter, 
more  explicit  command.  Thou  shalt  not  steal  f  Chris- 
tian battalions  on  a  forage  convert  to  their  own  use 
what  is  not  their  own,  and  are  likewise  acquitted  by 
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a  construction,  sometimes  thou  mayest  steaL  Christ 
says,  ''Swear  not  at  alL"  The  thirty-ninth  Article 
sa3rs,  'The  Christian  religion  doth  not  prohibit  but 
that  a  man  may  swear  when  the  magistrate  re- 
quireth." 

Hence  is  demonstrated,  by  logic  irresistible^  that 
just  as  science  is  based  on  induction,  so  theology 
is  based  on  construction.  The  Word  of  GK)d  is  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  forever.  Man  is  not.  Man's 
body  dies.  Man's  mind  is  fallible.  His  brain  is  a 
portion  of  that  decaWng  body.  As  he  may  err  in  de- 
ducing his  scientific  theory,  so  likwise  may  he  err  in 
constructing  his  theological  dogma. 

To  sum  our  preface  up— at  any  and  every  moment^ 
the  Church  must  stand  ready  to  allow  her  doctrines 
to  be  examined  from  a  scientific,  as  well  as  a  Biblical 
standpoint.  If  they  are  found  to  be  irreconcilable  to 
incontestible  facts,  she  must  revise  and  rearrange 
them.  She  must  therefore  always  stand  ready  to  an- 
swer the  question,  has  the  time  come  to  reconsider  any 
dc^ma,  in  the  light  of  well  settled  scientific  discovery! 

In  proceeding  to  look  at  a  few  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  in  detail,  it  is  proper  to  say,  there  is  no  inten- 
tion to  attack  them,  or  to  maintain  that  they  are 
wrong;  the  intention  is  to  indulge  in  a  few  reflections 
about  them,  not  to  cast  reflections  on  them. 

This  paper  is  meant  only  as  an  apolqgy  for  a  lay- 
man's presumption  in  daring  to  read  those  Articles  in 
any  other  spirit  than  that  of  meekly  swallowing 
whatever  our  spiritual  doctors  decide  shall  be  taken  by 
laymen.  But  we  make  bold  to  maintain,  whoever 
reads  the  articles  of  the  Church,  with  no  a  priori  in- 
tention of  blind  acquiescence,  will  have  some  such 
thoughts  as  the  following.  They  may  be  wholly 
wrong,  superficial,  or  even  apparently  heretical, 
thoughts;  even  if  so,  it  will  not  do  to  sneer  at  them,  or 
be  equally  superficial  and  make  the  fiippant  an- 
swer worn  out  by  constant  use,  "they  betray  great  ig- 
norance of  sound  Church  doctrine."  So  long  as  the 
people,  not  infidels,  but  laymen  of  the  Church,  who 
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believe  life  to  be  so  serious  that  they  cannot  ^'eat, 
drink  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die,"  who  must 
ponder  on  these  things— so  long,  we  say,  as  they  have 
such  thoughts,  it  is  the  business  of  the  clergy  to  recog- 
nize this  state  of  affairs,  and  greet  it,  not  with  gibes, 
not  with  sneers;  but  with  kindness,  with  patience, 
above  all,  with  sound  sense,  begotten  of  knowledge  of 
science  as  well  as  of  theology.  Among  bther  things, 
let  us  be  informed  what  is  the  position  of  the  Articles, 
what  their  authority.  We  laymen  find  them  bound  up 
in  our  Prayer  Books.  We  read  that  they  are  estab- 
lished. Tet  we  often  hear  clergymen  speak  of  them 
in  anything  but  terms  of  respect;  such  as,  "The  Tliir- 
ty-nine  Articles,  oh,  they  are  not  binding;  we  do  not 
have  to  subscribe  to  them,  as  they  do  in  the  English 
Church;  they  are  not  part  of  our  ordination  vows; 
why  the  seventeenth  Article  is  pure  nonsense. "  What 
does  all  this  mean?  Is  it  right  for  our  clei^ymen  to 
laugh  among  themselves  at  the  Articles,  as  did  the  Bo- 
man  augurs  at  some  of  their  rites  and  ceremonies! 
If  so,  we  of  the  laity  would  like  to  know  just  how  far 
this  "benefit  of  clergy"  extends. 

ART.  III.  Op  the  going  down  of  Christ  into  Hell. 

"  So  also,  it  is  to  be  believed  that  He  went  down 
into  Hell."  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  estab- 
lished in  1790.  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  were  adopted 
in  America  in  1801.  By  Article  VIII.  the  Nicene  and 
Apostles' Creed  "  ought  thoroughly  to  be  received  and 
believed. "  Clearly,  this  means  as  provided  to  be  read 
by  the  Convention  establishing  the  Prayer  Book.  But 
that  Convention  expressly  informs  us,  it  need  not  be 
believed  that  Christ  went  down  into  Hell.  Howl 
The  Nicene  Creed  contains  no  affirmation  where 
Christ  was  during  the  three  days.  In  this  it  foUows 
the  sacred  historians.  The  Apostles'  Creed  has  "  He 
descended  into  Hell."  But  as  to  that  clause  it  is 
expressly  provided  (see  rubric),  that  we  may  omit  it 
entirely.    We  are  given  our  election  between  three 
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things.  We  may  affiim  ^*  He  descended  into  Hell;" 
we  may  instead  use  the  words,  '^  He  went  into  the 
place  of  Departed  Spirits,''  as  being  words  of  the 
same  import;  or  we  may,  as  is  done  in  the  Nicene 
Creed,  make  no  affirmation  on  the  subject  at  all. 
That  is  to  say,  we  need  not  believe  that  Christ 
descended  into  Hell.  But  if  not,  why  does  the  Church 
tell  us  in  Article  HI.  that  it  should  be  believed? 
Again,  the  word  Hell  has  become  an  unfortunate 
word.  What  Professor  Huxley  so  aptly  called  the 
Miltonic  theory  of  the  Universe  has  been  exploded. 
The  burning  lake  has  disappeared.  But  the  word 
Hell,  as  long  as  it  is  retained,  tends  to  foster  the  old 
erroneous  ideas  clustering  around  it.  There  is  no 
need  for  Article  HI.  at  all  (so  the  rubic  says).  But  if 
there  be,  why  not  adopt  the  scientific  phraseology  of 
Article  I.,  simply  say,  He  departed  into  the  invisible 
world.  The  four  narrators,  who  knew  if  any  one,  do 
not  pretend  to  more  exactness,  why  should  the 
Church? 

ABTICLE  VI.    Op  the  Sufficiency  of  the  Holy 

Scriptures  for  Salvation. 

Part  of  this  article  is  our  text.  It  is  the  key  note 
of  the  whole  score.  It  must  always  be  held  up  to 
the  theologians;  quoted  at  them.  They  must  be  kept 
in  perpetual  remembrance  of  it.  If  ever,  in  a  fight 
on  their  part,  against  any  theory  of  science,  they 
insist  upon  our  believing  something  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Bible,  or  if,  for  like  reason,  they  insist  on  an 
interpretation  of  the  Bible  which  is  fanciful,  strained, 
opposed  to  facts,  to  scientific  discovery  increasing  our 
range  of  facts,  let  them  be  reminded,  "  Whatsoever 
is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not 
to  be  required  of  any  man."  Let  them  read,  mark, 
learn,  inwardly  digest  those  words,  "may  be  proved 
thereby,"  for  they  justify  the  contentions  of  our  pre- 
face, that  interpretation,  construction,  are  to  theol- 
ogy what  induction  is  to  science.    On  its  correctness 
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depends  the  whole  structure.  Just  as  the  induction 
theory  sometimes  requires  change  of  views,  with  a 
wider  range  of  knowledge,  so  the  construction  theoiy 
may,  with  a  wider  range  of  knowledge,  require  like- 
wise a  change  of  views. 

As  to  the  Canonical  Books  recited  in  this  article, 
the  question  is  historical;  hence  not  within  the  limit 
of  this  paper.  It  may  be  said,  in  passing,  here  is 
afforded  a  somewhat  curious  commentary  on  the 
doctrine  of  inspiration.  The  recital  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  non-recital  of  the  books  of  the 
New,  prove  the  existence  of  a  dispute  as  to  the  for- 
mer, none  as  to  the  latter,  to  the  extent  that  the 
question  must  be  set  at  rest,  in  the  one  case  by  a  for- 
mal recital,  once  for  all,  which  is  unnecessary  in  the 
latter.  Uninspired  men  have  disputed  on  what  is 
inspired.  Uninspired  men  have  decided  what  is  in- 
spired, what  is  not  I  Inspiration  then  depends  upon 
an  iminspired  diocitl  This  is  purely  a  theological 
nut.  Rome  cracks  it  by  her  hammer  of  infallibility. 
How  can  Protestantism?  It  mi^ht  be  suggested, 
very  humbly,  whether,  if  Article  VI.  is  ever  revised, 
it  would  not  be  as  well  to  put  the  ''Song  of  Solomon" 
among  the  "  other  books" — say  next  to  the  "Story  of 
Susanna  and  the  Elders."  If  it  is  put  there  a  great 
difficulty  would  be  avoided.  Theologians  could  then 
admit  it  to  be  a  love  song.  But  if  you  call  it  inspired 
you  have  to  account  for  it  on  any  theory  but  that. 
The  usual  one,  that  it  is  an  allegory,  and  means  the 
Ohurch  as  the  bride  of  Christ,  is  open  to  many  diffi- 
culties, one  of  which  is  blasphemy.  To  an  unin- 
spired man  it  seems  blasphemous  to  speak  of  the 
Ohurch  of  God  as  possessing  the  attractions  enume- 
rated in  Chapter  VIL,  even  though  in  all^ory. 

ARTICLE  IX.    Of  Original  oe  Bibth  Sin. 

If  ever  the  evolution  theory  becomes  generally  ac- 
cepted, and  many  Divines  are  giving  in  their  adher- 
ence to  it  in  a  modified  form  (see  a  paper  by  Dr. 
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McOoshy  in  iie  Princeton  Review  in  1881),  this 
Article  will  ha  ^e  to  be  wholly  rewritten,  to  conform 
to  the  teachings  of  that  theory.  Reference  may  again 
be  made  to  the  15th  chapter  of  the  first  Corinthians, 
as  bearing  a  wonderful  analogy  to  evolution.  What 
is  the  transition  from  the  corruptible  to  the  incor- 
ruptible, from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly,  but  the 
evolution  of  the  one  from  the  other?  Whenever 
evolution  becomes  accepted  by  the  Church  (it  will  be, 
if  it  is  correct),  the  theologians  reading  this  chapter 
in  a  new  light,  will  doubtless  point  to  it  as  a  Divine 
confirmation  of  a  theory,  which  for  years  they  have 
been  attacking  as  anti-scriptural.  It  may  be  too 
soon  to  recast  Article  IX.  with  reference  to  evolution. 
It  may  not  be  too  soon  to  question  the  correctness  of 
the  phrase,  "whereby  man  is  very  far  gone  from 
original  rightousness,"  inasmuch  as  according  to 
recent  theological  reasoning,  he  never  had  any.  De- 
velopment is  the  watchword  of  the  theologians  now. 
They  say  we  deny  evolution,  it  is  opposed  to  the 
Bible,  but  we  admit  a  development  from  ages  back. 
But  the  development  theory  negatives  just  as 
strongly  the  originally  righteous  theory. 

G-enesis  itself  seems  to  show  that  Adam  was  not 
originally  righteous,  for  it  tells  us  he  succumbed  to 
his  first  temptation.  Development  as  well  as  Evolu- 
tion, necessitates  the  belief  that  men  of  the  present 
day  are  better,  morally  as  well  as  physically,  than 
Adam  ever  was.  If  by  original  sin  is  simply  meant, 
man's  nature  is  and  has  always  been  imperfect,  has 
in  it  the  seeds  of  decay,  that  he  "is  of  his  own  nature 
inclined  to  evil,  so  that  the  flesh  lusteth  always  con- 
trary to  the  spirit,"  there  could  not  be  much  dispute 
about  it,  our  own  consciousness  enforces  its  truth. 

But  when  you  go  further  and  affirm  that  Adam's 
sin  is  our  stUy  that  we  are  sinful  because  Adam  was 
righteous  and  fell,  you— may  be  orthodox;  but  is  or- 
thodoxy in  this  case  correct?  is  it  logical?  If  Evolu- 
tion be  true,  the  time  will  come  when  theologians 
will  be  thankful  that  it  is,  for  it  wiU  relieve  them 
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from  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  as  now  taught.  It 
will  thereby  save  them  from  many  an  uneasy  di- 
lemma. 

ARTICLE  X.    Op  Free- Will. 

This  article  and  the  XVII.  on  predestination, 
naturally  should  come  together.  Why  they  should 
be  placed  so  far  apart  is  hard  to  say,  unless  it  was  in 
the  hope  that  their  inconsistency  would  thereby  be 
less  manifest. 

It  is  headed  "Of  Free- Will,"  but  contains  not  a 
word  upon  the  subject,  except,  perhaps,  a  denial  by 
implication.  If  so,  we  are  to  understand  we  have  no 
free-will;  we  are  automatons,  machines;  we  must 
move  as  we  are  moved.  Did  an  ancestor  of  Herbert 
Spencer  or  Charles  Darwin,  have  a  hand  in  compos- 
ing this  article? 

ARTICLE  XVn.  Of  Predestination  and  Election. 

Read  this  and  Article  X.  together.  What  a  boxing 
of  the  theological  compass  is  here  presented  t  Those 
good  old  divines,  wbo  quarreled  so  undivinely  for  a 
century  over  election  and  free-will,  compromised 
their  quarrel  so  beautifully  that  under  the  terms  of 
these  articles  one  can  believe  what  one  chooses,  and 
be  orthodox.  Tou  can  have  free-will  to  make  elec- 
tion of  what  you  please  here.  Talleyrand  must  have 
had  these  articles  in  mind  when  he  said  the  purpose 
of  language  is  to  conceal  thought.  Strip  off  the  ver- 
biage. Get  the  kernel  of  every  sentence.  Man  can 
•do  nothing  of  himself,  no  matter  how  much  will  he 
may  have.  God  has  decreed  as  to  certain  men  He 
will  do  nothing,  as  to  certain  others  He  wilL  Al- 
though this  is  decreed  "by  His  counsel  secret  to  us,'* 
yet  to  godly  persons^  and  to  those  who  feel  that  they 
are  godly  (S.  Paul  never  felt  himself  to  be  good,  but, 
then,  everybody  is  not  like  S.  Paul),  this  is  a  great 
comfort ;  for  to  such  persons  this  is  an  open  secret. 
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But  this  doctrine  of  predestination  is  a  pretty  bad 
thing  for  those  who  can  not  a£Srm  that  they  are 
godly,  who  do  not  feel  the  working  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christy  in  fact  this  doctrine  is  like  to  hound  such  per- 
sons to  desperation,  making  them  worse  than  if  there 
were  no  such  doctrine.  Finally,  as  if  conscious  of 
these  dispiriting  contradictions,  as  if  conscious  of 
breaking  the  twentieth  article  and  expounding  one 
place  of  Scripture  so  as  to  be  repugnant  to  another 
(for  when  Christ  said,  *^  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that 
weary,"  He  did  not  add,  "those  I  have  decreed  to 
be  damned  may  as  well  stay  away"),  they  wind  up 
with  a  very  curious  ''Furthermore."  Now,  when 
we  read  this  word  ''furthermore,"  we,  of  course, 
suppose  some  further  statement  is  coming,  some  ad- 
ditional proposition.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  "  Fur- 
thermore, we  must  receive  God's  promises  in  such 
wise  as  they  be  generally  set  forth  to  us  in  Holy 
Scripture."  So  we  must ;  but  why  say  so  especially  in 
this  connection?  "And  in  our  doings  that  Will  of 
Gtod  is  to  be  followed  which  we  have  expressly  de- 
clared unto  us  in  the  Word  of  God."  So  it  is ;  but 
why  point  it  out  at  the  tail  of  an  article  on  predesti- 
nation f  Paraphrase  this  **  furthermore  "  by  express- 
ing its  spirit,  and  the  "Biblical  reason  why"  will 
appear.  We  feel  we  are  a  little  mixed  on  this  sub- 
ject, a  little  mystical,  a  good  deal  contradictory ;  we 
have  been  trying  to  harmonize  Calvinist  and  Armi- 
nian,  and  formulate  their  antagonistic  doctrines  in 
such  a  way  as  to  get  them  compressed  in  these  two 
articles ;  it  has  been  a  hard  thing  to  do  ;  we  admit 
we  have  not  succeeded  very  well ;  so,  in  order  not  to 
cause  distress  among  the  faithful,  we  will  wind  up 
with  a  general  admonition,  about  which  there  can  be 
no  doubt  or  dispute,  that  you  must  receive  what  the 
Scriptures  say,  and  f oUow  what  they  declare ;  or,  in 
other  words,  you  can  believe  as  much  or  as  little  of 
these  two  articles  as  you  think  you  find  to  be  gener- 
ally set  forth  in  Scripture.  And  so  it  is  to  this  day, 
our  theologians  continue  their  differences  on  election 
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and  free-will,  unhampered  by  articles  which  set  forth 
bothy  either  or  neither,  as  the  reader  may  choose  or 
elect.  If  an  article  is  needed  on  the  subject,  why 
not  affirm,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  free-will  ?  Why  ? 
Because  we  are  all  conscious,  in  the  depths  of  our 
souls,  that  we  possess  a  free-will.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  predestination.  Why !  Because  we  are  all 
conscious,  in  the  depths  of  our  souls,  we  are  wof ully 
circumscribed,  hampered,  our  free  agency  is  in  some 
mysterious  way  limited.  Why  not  declare,  in  so 
many  words,  there  is  a  mystery  here,  which  we,  the- 
ologians though  we  be,  can  not  explain,  try  as  we 
will ;  an  apparent  irreconcilability  which  we  can  not 
*'down,"  try  as  we  may  ;  something  which  God  in 
His  wisdom  has  not  seen  fit  to  make  clear.  Perhaps, 
if  the  evolution  theory  turn  out  to  be  correct,  it  may 
'  help  to  solve  this  mystery,  perhaps  not.  But  let  the 
Church  declare  it  to  be  a  problem  which  it  can  not 
solve.  S.  Paul  said  of  a  mystery  he  did  not 
intend  or  know  how  to  explain,  "Behold,  I  show 
you  a  mystery."  So,  free-will  and  election  are  mys- 
teries. The  tenth  and  seventeenth  articles  are  mys- 
tifications ? 

ARTICLE  XXIII.  Op  Ministering  in  the  Congre- 
gation. 

Two  propositions  are  here  laid  down ;  it  is  not  law- 
ful for  any  man  to  take  on  himself  the  office  of 
preaching  and  ministering  before  he  becomes  law- 
fully called  and  sent;  those  are  lawfully  called  and 
sent  who  are  chosen  and  called  by  men  who 
have  public  authority  to  do  so.  It  will  be  ob- 
served, two  things  are  necessary,  a  choice  and  a 
sending.  Do  the  men  in  the  Church,  who  have 
authority  to  choose  and  send,  always  exercise  a 
choice  ?  The  bishop,  at  the  ordering  of  priests  and 
deacons,  casts  that  choice  on  the  presenting  presbyter; 
for  he  tells  him  to  take  heed  that  the  persons  he 
presents  are  apt  and  meet,  for  their  learning  and 
godly  conversation,  to  exercise  their  ministry  duly  to 
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the  honor  of  Gk)d  and  the  edifying  of  His  Church. 
The  presbyter  gives  his  word  that  he  has  inquired 
and  examined  them,  and  thinks  them  so  to  be.  Then 
to  make  it  doubly  sure  the  bishop  adjures  all  the 
people  present  that  if  any  of  them  know  any  impedi- 
ment to  come  forward  and  show  it.  It  often 
happens  that  persons  present  do  know  of  impedi- 
ments, which  cannot  but  hinder  the  exercise  of  the 
ministry  duly,  will  not  make  it  to  the  honor  of  Gk)d, 
and  anything  but  the  edifying  of  His  Church.  They 
are  a  class  of  impediments,  however,  which  never 
seem  to  come  under  the  range  of  the  priestly  eye: 
lack  of  fitness,  of  common  sense;  of  influence  over 
men,  a  marplot  disposition,  bigotry,  narrow  mind- 
edness,  foolishness,  light  mindedness  evinced  by  an 
inordinate  love  of  croquet  and  lawn  tennis  at  fashion- 
able watering  places ;  phrased  in  the  people's  par- 
lance, '^a  pretty  man  for  a  parson."  But  the 
people,  having  such  knowledge,  are  polite;  they  do 
not  wish  to  interrupt  the  proceedings,  it  would  cause 
a  stir;  they  sit  still.  The  incompetent  is  ordained, 
and  exhibits  his  impediments  all  through  life,  neither 
to  the  honor  of  God  nor  the  edifying  of  His  Church. 
How  does  this  stand  proved  f  Because  of  the  general 
complaints  against  the  clergy?  No;  that  is  not  a 
fair  ground.  It  is  proved  because  the  clergyman  is 
no  longer,  except  in  isolated  cases,  the  leader  of  his 
congregation  in  its  thought  or  his  work.  They  lead; 
he  follows.  Is  it  no  use  to  say  the  congregations 
have  become  too  independent;  for  they  are  not  in- 
dependent under  a  leader.  They  rate  a  man  at  his 
worth.  Some  of  the  clergy  have  a  great  influence, 
not  only  over  the  work  but  qver  the  thought  of  their 
parishes;  not  only  over  religious  thought  but  scien- 
tific, general  thought.  It  would  be  well  if  more 
choice  were  exercised  in  the  way  of  rejection.  Why, 
the  very  presbyter,  who  presents  the  candidates  and 
answers  that  he  thinks  them  to  be  fit,  will  often  have 
a  slight  mental  reservation  in  the  form  of  a  prayer: 
that  John  Doe  as  he  grows  older  may  grow  in  grace. 
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and  have  a  little  more  common  sense;  that  Richard 
Boe  may  not  be  so  light  minded,  and  may  learn  not 
to  care  so  much  for  tennis;  that  John  Styles  may  he- 
come  less  bigoted;  that  Jacob  Fen  the  moment  he 
hears  of  a  new  scientific  theory  will  not  be  quick  to 
say,  it  cannot  be  true;  it  is  opposed  to  the  Bible;  that 
he  will  read  before  he  condemns.  Beware,  let  him 
that  thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall! 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  twenty-eighth 
article,  as  it  furnishes  an  illustration  for  the  position 
that  theology  is  not  an  exact  science.  It  affirms  that 
Transubstantiation  is  repugnant  to  the  plain  words  of 
Scripture,  yet  for  centuries,  that  was  a  dogma  con- 
sidered very  precious  to  the  believer.  By  one  great, 
powerful  Church  it  is  still  maintained.  If  a  scientist 
had  existed  in  the  middle  ages  and  affirmed  that 
science  demonstrated  there  was  no  such  thing  as  Tran- 
substantiation, the  theologian  of  that  day  would  have 
burned  him,  crying  out  that  he  was  a  blasphemer. 
His  denial  of  the  doctrine  would  have  been  repugnant 
to  the  Bible.  Faith  has  changed  since  then,  theology 
has  grown,  has  evolved  itself  out  of  this  tenet.  Now 
it  is  the  tenet  which  is  repugnant  to  the  Bible.  What 
has  happened  before  may  happen  again.  Further 
discoveries  may  cause  further  changes^  We  need  not 
take  alarm  at  this.  Of  one  thing  we  are  sure,  truth 
is  truth;  it  will  never  change.  Pilate's  question 
"What  is  truth?"  which,  be  it  noted,  Christ  did  not 
answer,  has  always  been,  will  always  be,  the  great 
question,  till  we  attain  the  '^fullness  of  knowledge." 
Of  another  thing  we  may  be  sure,  whatever  of  truth 
we  now  possess  will  never  be  taken  from  us.  If  the 
Bible  be  true,  science  will  confirm  it.  It  has  already 
done  much.  It  has  given  us  a  stronger  argument  for 
the  miracles  than  ever  the  theologians  furnished — 
apart  from  the  testimony  of  eye  witnesses,  which, 
however  honest  the  witnesses  may  be,  is  not  always 
conclusive  testimony.  That  argument  is  drawn  from 
what  is  being  done  among  us  now  in  every  day  mat* 
ters,  which  are  just  as  wonderful.  Take  the  telephone 
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back  to  the  time  of  Christ;  show  it  to  the  guests  at 
the  wedding  at  Cana;  show  them  the  water  turned 
into  wine;  let  them  taste  that  wine;  let  them  put 
their  ear  to  a  small  tube,  and  recognize  the  voice  of  a 
friend  they  know  to  be  miles  distant;  then  ask  those 
guests  which  they  think  to  be  the  more  miraculous! 
This  does  not  beUttle  the  miracles.  It  serves  to  teach 
us  a  strong  ground  on  which  they  can  stand,  that 
Christ  brought  into  play  some  law  of  nature  of  which 
we  know  nothing. 

Science  also  aids  Protestantism  against  all  the 
attempts  of  the  Roman  Church  to  reenslave  ChrisU 
endom.  Macaulay  all  but  predicted  that  she  would 
finally  triumph  over  Protestantism.  But  Macaulay 
did  not  take  into  account  science,  which  makes  such 
a  re^nslavement  impossible.  Away,  then,  with  the 
cry  of  conflict  between  science  and  the  Bible.  Our 
faith  cannot  be  shaken.  There  is  no  conflict  of  Ood 
with  Himself.  Let  not  man's  errors  be  called  Gk>d's 
truths.  If  there  be  a  seeming  conflict  between 
science  and  theology,  let  us  not  be  guilty  of  a  misno- 
mer, as  Draper  was,  and  call  it  a  conflict  between 
science  and  religion  or  between  science  and  the  Bible. 
CaU  it  what  it  is,  a  conflict  between  a  theory  of 
science  based  on  an  induction  from  facts,  and  a  dog- 
ma of  theology  based  on  a  construction  of  words* 
Then  ascertain  by  means  of  our  reason,  God-given 
for  the  purpose,  whether  the  induction  or  the  con- 
struction be  wrong.  If  there  appear  no  way,  if  each 
seems  well  established,  let  us  wait  in  serenity  for  fur- 
ther light. 

Lastly,  it  is  highly  pertinent  to  inquire  whether  an 
article  should  not  be  added,  defining  the  attitude  of 
the  Church  toward  science.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
when  the  Thirty-nine  articles  were  evolved  out  of  the 
chaos  which  preceded  their  final  adoption,  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  science.  There  was  neither 
need  of  such  an  article,  nor  knowledge  on  which  to 
base  it.  To-day  it  is  a  vital  questicm  of  the  hour. 
The  people  are  alive  upon  the  subject.    They  hear  of 
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important  theories  advanced  by  scientific  men.  They 
hear  shrieks  of  alarm  at  once  raised  by  theologians* 
They  are  pained  to  see  their  religious  leaders  first  as- 
sume such  theories  to  be  opposed  to  Scripture,  then 
endeavoring  to  prove  them  false  by  Scripture.  The 
people  know  this  to  be  illogical.  They  know,  if  any 
new  theory  be  incorrect,  science  itself  will  discard 
it;  if  correct,  will  confirm  it;  if  confirmed,  then 
their  religious  leaders,  turning  completely  round, 
will  vie  with  each  other  in  squaring  their  Bibles  to 
conform  therewith.  The  people  know  this  has  hap- 
pened before  and  will  happen  again.  When  the 
people  hear  the  theory  of  evolution  fulminated 
against  in  the  pulpit,  why  is  it  that  they  sit  in  apa- 
thetic coldness  ?  It  is  because  they  say  to  them- 
selves, evolution  may  be  all  wrong,  but  it  may  be 
right.  We  will  not  be  bUnd  followers  led  by  blind 
leaders  into  a  ditch.  We  will  suspend  our  judgment. 
But  the  people  would  like  to  know  one  thing,  where 
does  the  Church  stand  on  this  all  important  subject, 
this  great  question  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
relation  between  science  and  theology?  Is  the 
Church  truly  represented  by  alarmist  divines?  Is  the 
Church  in  antagonism  with  science?  Does  the 
Church  recognize  the  fact  that  the  scientist  is  as 
earnestly,  as  patiently,  as  faithfully  seeking  the 
answer  to  Pilate's  question  as  are  they  who  minister 
at  her  Altar? 

If  by  an  authoritative  article,  it  is  declared  that  the 
spheres  of  scientist  and  theologian  are  correlative, 
that  induction  in  the  one  and  deduction  in  the  other 
are  mutual  aids  to  correct  conclusions  in  both,  no 
more  will  be  heard  of  any  confiict  between  them. 
Then  will  cease  the  spectacle  now  so  deplorably  prev- 
alent of  puny  man  setting  at  war  the  works  and  the 
word  of  his  Creator.  Then  will  appear  fresh  signifi- 
cance in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  '^  O  Lord,  how 
glorious  are  thy  works  1  thy  thoughts  are  very  deep. 
An  unwise  man  doth  not  well  consider  this,  and  a 

fool  doth  not  understand  it." 

John  Brooks  Leavftt. 


> 
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The  Cities  of  Egypt.  By  Reginald  Stuart  Poole, 
of  the  British  Museum,  London:  1883. 

The  Egypt  of  the  Past.  By  Erasmus  Wilson, 
P.  R  S.,  London:  1881. 

The  Exodus  and  Monumental  Egypt.  By  Dr.  Henry 
Brugsch.  Edited  by  Prancis  H.  Underwood,  Boston: 
1880. 

History  of  Ancient  Egypt.  By  George  Rawlinson. 
Two  Vols.    New  York:  1682. 

THE  ''Uarda"  of  to-day  is  altogether  "a  different 
story"  from  what  any  Uarda  of  forty  years  ago 
could  have  been.  For  now  we  see  the  Egypt  of 
Rameses  II.  reflected  in  Eber's  fascinating  book, 
and  quite  as  accurately  reproduced,  for  example,  as 
are  "The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,"  in  Bulwer's  novel 
of  that  name.  That  strange,  huge  face  above  the 
sands, 

staring  right  on,  with  cahn  eternal  eyes, 

may  keep  its  secret,  if  secret  it  has,  but  the  Nile  is  no 
longer  a  geographical  perplexity,  and  the  thousand- 
mile  strips  of  cultivated  land  along  its  banks  have 
been  so  delved  and  their  archaeological  disclosures  so 
mathematically  and  synthetically  deciphered,  that 
some  of  the  pages  in  our  histories  of  the  Pharaohs 
are  quite  as  clear  and  fresh  as  some  we  have  of  the 
times  of  the  Plantaganets. 

Egyptology  is  doing  more  than  inspire  romance,  en- 
rich archaeology,  fill  up  historical  voids,  and  bring  to 
light  the  wholesome  ethics  that  antedated  both  Christ 
and  Moses.  *  'King  Pharaoh  has  now  become  Defender 
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of  the  Faith/'  said  perhaps  a  score  of  years  ago,  was 
not  the  rhetoric  of  religious  enthusiasm.  And  to-day 
we  may  assert  that  Egyptology  has  nothing  in  hand 
to  disprove  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  or 
the  essential  features  of  their  entry  into,  life  in,  and 
exit  from,  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  as  narrated  by 
Moses;  while,  positively,  monumental  and  other 
records,  topographical  information,  coincidental  evi- 
dence,  analogous  thought  and  material,  are  not  want- 
ing to  answer  at  length  the  question:  What  sats 
Eqtpt  of  Israel?  The  reply  here  must  be  condensed 

and  salient. 
The  four  books  specified  above,  stamped  each  by 

individuality  and  a  definite  object,  are  happily  combi- 
native for  pursuing  a  course  of  study  upon  ancient 
Egypt.  The  ^^  Cities  of  EgypV^  is  particularly  in- 
structive and  stimulating  to  beginners  (books  on 
ancient  Egypt  are  usually  ponderous),  and  touches 
deftly  and  charmingly  on  both  nation^J  and  personal 
characteristics.    An  index  is  wanting. 

As  clear  and  well-arranged  a  text-book  on  the  sub- 
ject as  exists  is  that  of  Mr.  Wilson,  who  modestly 
says,  in  the  preface:  ^'We  claim  nothing  of  all  herein 
contained,  as  our  own;"  to  which  we  add:  His  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  and  methods  are  his  own  and 
admirably  presented. 

The  little  book,  satisfactorily  edited  by  Mr.  Under- 
wood, is  taken  from  Dr.  Brugsch's  invaluable  ^^Egypt 
under  the  Pharaohs f^  while  Rawlinson,  now  a  stand- 
ard, needs  no  introduction  here.  The  reproduced 
American  edition  is  superior  to  the  English  in  type 
and  illustration. 

Mr.  Poole,  while  commending  Brugsch  and  quoting 
him  largely,  does  not  always  reach  his  conclusions; 
indeed  he  is  quite  judicial  at  times.  Mr.  Bawlinson 
is  conservative — a  scholar  rather  than  discoverer — 
while  Dr.  Brugsch,  both  scholar  and  explorer,  is  quick 
to  take  a  clue  and  quick  to  follow  it  up.  The  great 
Gterman  Egyptologer  personifies  patience  and  brillian- 
cy— ^the  patience  of  Lepsius  and  brilliancy  of  Mariette. 
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Of  the  thirty-one  dynasties  of  kings,  now  assigned 
to  Eigypt,  from  Menes  to  the  conquest  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  those  between  the  twelfth  and  eighteenth, 
with  the  nineteenth,  chiefly  concern  us  here.  *'The 
Middle  Empire,"  when  the  Hyksos  or  Shepherd 
Kings  ruled  the  land  in  part  or  whole,  occupies  a 
period  somewhere  between  the  twelfth  and  eighteenth 
dynasties.  ^The  New  Empire"  began  with  the  eight- 
eenth dynasty,  and  during  the  succeeding  dynasty 
the  great  oppression  and  exodus  of  the  Israehtes  oc- 
curred. In  all  probability  the  Hyksos  usurpation 
covered  a  period  of  about  600  years* — ^as  given  by 
Brugsch,  Poole  and  Wilson— although  just  how  long 
many  of  the  individual  reigns  lasted  is  unknown  to 
us.  Mr.  Wilson's  table  (p.  448-9)  assigns  to  the  thir- 
teenth dynasty  seven  Pharaohs  of  one  name  and  one 
of  another  name;  to  the  fourteenth  dynasty,  the  hst 
Manetho  made;  to  the  fifteenth  dynasty,  six  Hyksos 
kings,  who  are  named;  to  the  sixteenth  dynasty,  ten 
Hyksos  kings,  of  whom  Nubti  alone  is  named;  to  the 
seventeenth  dynasty,  three  Hyksos  kings,  whose 
names  have  survived. 

But  breaks  or  uncertainties  in  the  regal  chronology 
of  a  nation  of  the  past  do  not  necessarily  make  an 
unknown  void  in  its  contemporaneous  life  and  work — 
particularly  in  the  case  of  Egypt.  What  the  cautious 
Bawlinson  observes  is  applicable  to  the  above  remark: 
"Where  a  nation  is  isolated,  or  where  its  history 
at  any  rate  is  unmixed  with  other  histories,  and  flows 
on  in  its  own  separate  channel  without  contact  with 
any  neighboring  stream,  the  need  of  exact  chronology 
is  much  less,  and  a  considerable  vagueness  in  the 
dates  may  be  tolerated." 

Manetho,  now  shown  to  have  been  more  accurate, 
in  the  main,  for  his  time — b.  c.  823-285 — than  early 


*RawlinBon,  however,  reduces  it  to  about  200  years  (Vol.  II..  p.  28). 
But  Brugsch  and  others  do  not  assert  that  the  Hyksos  ruled  Egypt  600 
yean:  for  much  of  the  time  they  controlled  only  the  Eastern  Delta. 
See  Wilson,  p.  188.   See,  also,  Rawlioson's  admission,  Vol.  II.,  p.  188. 
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Egyptologers  allowed,  mentions  the  first  six  Shep- 
herd Kings,  the  first  of  whom  at  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  dynasty  assumed  complete  and  personal 
control  of  Upper  and  Liower  Egypt.  He  tells  us,  ac- 
cording to  Joseph  us,  that  these  kings  came  of  a  wild 
and  rough  people,  from  the  coimtries  of  the  East, 
and  that  the  whole  people  bore  the  name  of  Hyksos, 
^%yk  meaning  king,  and  aoa^  a  shepherd."*  Brugsch 
intimates  his  belief  that  the  name  came  from  Shasu, 
the  region  east  of  Egypt  occupied  by  the  pastoral 
Bedouins,  and  from  Hak,  a  sub-king.  He  suggests 
that  after  the  usurpers  were  expelled  Hak  (or  Hyk) 
was  tucked  on  as  a  nickname  in  contempt.f  He 
comes  to  the  conclusion  ''that  the  irruption  of  the 
f  oroigners  into  Egypt  was  made  by  the  Syrians,  who, 
in  their  campaigns  through  the  arid  deserts,  found  in 
the  Shasu- Arabs  welcome  allies  who  well  knew  the 
coimtry."  Bawlinson  says:  **We  lean  to  the  belief 
that  the  so-called  Hyksos  or  'Shepherds'  were  Hittites, 
who  *  *  ^  moved  southward,  and  obtaining  allies 
along  their  line  of  route,  burst  like  an  avalanche 
upon  Egypt." 

Everything  shows  that  the  Hyksos  invaders  met 
with  no  prolonged  or  national  resistance;  and  Mane- 
tho's  recital  of  their  destructiveness  and  barbarities 
may  be  received  with  considerable  allowance,  when 
we  consider  that  he  was  intensely  Egyptian  in  his 
prejudices,  and  as  such  depicted  the  period  of  humilia- 
tion in  his  country's  history.  J 

These  now  verified  facts  bear  directly  and  indirectly 
upon  the  Israelitish  sojourn:  the  Hyksos  Elings  ruled 
the  Delta  east  of  the  Nile,  their  civil  capitol  being 
Zoan,  an  fortified  post  on  the  eastern  frontier,  Avaris. 


•  Brugsch,  pp.  95,  97. 

t  8e«  Wilson— foot  note—  p.  185. 

i  Manetho,  quoted  by  Wilson,  p.  184,  and  comments  following. 
"Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs."  Vol  I.,  p.  287.  Rawlinson,  Vol.  IL,  pp. 
199-201.  Joseph's  Pharaoh  (Apopi)  is  *'amild,  ciyiiized,  and  some- 
what luxurious  liing."  Ibid,  p.  210. 
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The  neighborhood  of  Zoan  was  the  starting-point  for 
the  great  Exodus,  which  must  have  oocurred  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos,  and  may  be  assigned  to 
a  period  in  the  nineteenth  dynasty.  The  Hyksos 
worshipped,  as  their  supreme  god,  Set,  identified  with 

I  the    Semitic  Baal ;  the  usurpers,    while  using  the 

ofBcial  and  illustrative  language  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  patronizing  Egyptian  sculptures  and  arts,  left 
their  Semitic  impress  on  many  things. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos,  the  common 
people,  more  or  less  blended  with  the  old  Egyptian 
stock,*  remained,  and,  as  Poole  states,  with  reference 
to  the  Eastern  Delta,  ''from  Abraham's  time  to  our 
own^  a  brave  people,  larger  in  bone  and  stronger  in 
muscle,  and  of  broader  shoulders  than  the  Egyptians, 
and  of  a  more  independent  temper,  has  pastured  its- 
herds  in  the  vast  luxuriant  plain,  and  fished  the  pro- 
lific waters  of  the  great  eastern  lake.'* 

As  instances  of  the  Semitic  impress  to  which  I 
have   referred,    we    find    the  Hyksos   monuments 

r  patterned  after  the  Egyptian  models,  while  the  cos- 

tumes and  head-dresses  have  distinctly  their  own 
Semitic  casting.  If  Germany  had  occupied  Italy  in 
the  age  of  Raphael,  we  should  see  the  Germanic  im- 
press on  the  Italian  arts  and  architecture  of  his  day. 
The  wing6d  Sphinx,  introduced  to  Egypt  by  the 
foreigners,  is  a  striUng  example  of  the  new  forms 
and  shapes  given  to  Egyptian  sculpture. 

Why  have  we  no  monumental  list  of  the  Hyksos 
kings?  Partly  because  the  ruins  of  the  cities  of  the 
Delta  have  been  little  explored  or  exhumed.  Zoan  is 
a  case  in  point,  and  Poole  truly  says,  *'It  will  be  hard 
to  gain  any  knowledge  of  the  city  on  the  spot,  until 

.  some  one  shall  have  taken  the  pains  to  dig  into  the 

vast  mounds  which  cover  a  storehouse  of  historic 
treasure,  almost  certainly  containing  contemporary 
records  of  the  sojum,  the  oppression,  and  the  Exodus 


*]fiaiiy  of  them  as  capUves  ia  war.  See  RawlinsoD,  Vol.  II.,  p.  218. 
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of  the  Hebrews.  The  book  is  there  ;  who  will  reach 
down  his  hand  for  it,  and  open  and  read  its  ancient 
pages?" 

The  other,  and,  I  think,  chief  cause  is  to  be  found 
in  the  deliberate  and  energetic  efforts  of  the  kings  of 
the  eighteenth  dynasty  to  efface  the  names  of  the 
usurpers,  and  to  supply  their  own.  The  colossal 
sphinxes  of  the  Louvre,  the  stone  at  Boulak,  the  lion 
found  near  Bagdad,  the  statue  at  Mukhdam,  are  sig* 
nal  instances  of  this  scratching  with  a  high  hand  for 
a  low  purpose. 

Notwithstanding  this,  two  of  the  royal  names  have 
been  deciphered,  and  they  differ  little  from  Mane- 
tho's— ,  Apopi  or  Apopa  on  the  tablet,  and  Aphopis  in. 
his  history,  and  the  kingNubti  orNub,who,according 
to  Brugsch,  reigned  about  1750  b.  c,  or  a  little  before 
Joseph  came  into  his  office  under  Apopi.*  The  tablet 
of  red  granite,  known  as  Nubti's  Tablet,t  was  found 
in  the  temple  of  San-Tanis  (Zoan)  dedicated  to  the  god 
Set.  King  Nubti  took  the  official  name  of  ''Set,  the 
powerful."  Inquires  Brugsch,  "Was  it  the  intention 
of  the  foreign  prince  to  be  prayed  to  as  the  god  Setf  * 
This  tablet  is  dated  by  Bameses  11. ,  who  erected  it, 
400  years  after  Nubti,  who  is  thought  to  have  estab* 
lished  a  calendar  beginning  with  his  own  reign.  Now 
that  Bameses  II.  and  Mineptah  are  generally  accepted 
to  have  been  the  monarchs  of  the  Great  Oppression 
and  the  Exodus,  the  400  or  430  years  before  the 
Exodus  (according  to  Gen.  xv.  13,  or  Exodus  xii.  40) 
take  us  back  to  the  immigration  of  Jacob  under  a 


*  JosephoB  puts  Apophis,  or  Apopi,  in  the  fifteenth  dynasty,  but 
AfricanuB  and  the  Armenian  Eusebius  put  him  as  the  last  in  the  Mane- 
thonian  list  of  the  Hyksos  Kings.  And  the  latter  are  in  agreement 
with  the  monumental  and  other  records.  A  word  here  upon  the  use  of 
Egyptian  royal  names:  Other  things,  such  as  accuracy,  being  equal, 
the  writer  prefers  Apopi  (Brugsch)  to  Apepi,  Thothmes  to  Tholmes  or 
Thutmes,  Mineptah  or  Meneptah  to  Merenptah,  and  Bameses  (for 
dignity)  to  Ramses,  &c.,  &c. 

t  Described  by  Wilson,  p.  801.  Translated  by  Birch,  *' Records  of 
the  Past,"  vol.  iv. 
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Hyksoa  King.  The  year  when  Barneses  erected  the 
Nubti  tablet  is  not  kiiown;  his  reign,  however,  lasted 
67  years,*  and  Joseph  lived  to  be  110  years  old;  so 
that  without  any  chronological  discrepancy  Apopi 
could  have  been  Joseph's  Pharoah,  and,  indeed, 
Joseph  have  outlived  him,as  is  commonly  accepted^f 
Remarks  Brugsch: 

This  singular  coincidence  of  numbers,  as  we  openly  admit,  appears 
to  us  to  have  a  tiigher  value  than  the  data  fixed  on  the  grounds  of  par- 
ticular calculations  of  the  chronological  tables  of  Manetho  and  the 
fathers  of  the  ChurclL  •  •  *  *  •  Independently  of  every  kind 
of  arrangement  and  combination  of  numbers,  they  prove  the  proba- 
bility of  a  fixed  date  for  aveiy  important  section  of  the  general  history 
of  the  world  on  the  grounds  of  two  chronological  data,  which  in  a 
most  striking  way  correspond  with  one  another,  and  of  which  each 
separately  has  its  origin  in  an  equally  trustworthy  and  respectable 
80urce4 

Both  Manetho  and  the  Apopi  of  the  deciphered  car- 
touche are  supported  by  the  invaluable  First  Sallier 
Papyrus  in  the  British  Museum,  which  preserves  the 
name  of  Apopi,  and  gives  an  inkling  into  the  rela- 
tions between  Joseph's  Pharoah  and  Upper  Egypt. 
Let  us  condense  the  record.  §  Sekenen,  a  descendant 
of  the  oppressed  Pharoahs^  reigned  as  Hak  or  sub- 
king  at  ThebeSy  tributary  to  Apopi.  *'  King  Apopi  in 
the  town  of  Avaris, "  runs  the  record.  Apopi  sent  word 
to  Sekenen  to  reUnquish  the  worship  of  the  Egyptian 
gods  except  Amon,  which  Sekenen  respectfully  de- 
clined to  do.  Then  followed  a  second  message,  which 
(probably  as  a  pretext)  had  reference  to  a  well  for 
cattle  or  the  stoppage  of  a  canal. 

Note  the  greeting  of  Sekenen  to  the  messenger: 
''Who  sent  thee  to  the  Southern  region;  hast  thou 
come  hither  as  a  spy?"    Or^  as  Brugsch  translates  it. 


*  Wilson,  p.  278.    Rawlinson,  Vol.  n.,  p.  884. 
f  Rawlinson,  Vol.  11.,  258. 

t  P.  127.  His  entire  presentation  of  the  case  (pp.  125-7)  is  clear  and 
conTindng. 
§  "BgyP^  ^u^der  the  Pharoahs/'  Vol.  I.,  pp.  281-244. 
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'7e  are  spies,  and  ye  are  come  to  see  where  the  land 
is  open,"  that  is,  naked.  How  like  the  greeting  of 
Joseph  to  his  brethrenl — "Ye  are  spies;  to  see  the 
nakedness  of  the  land  ye  are  come."  Apopi's  third 
message  breaks  off  in  the  beginning,  and  we  are  left 
to  conjecture  what  he  said.  So  much  for  a  torn 
papyrus;  but  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  none. 

Beyond  question,  the  mutilated  document*  treats  of 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  uprising  of  the  Egyptians 
against  the  foreigners,  discoursing  upon  minor  mat- 
ters also.  Sekenen  had  two  successors  known  as  the 
patriot  kings,  bearing  his  name,  who  warred  ¥dth 
Apopi.  One  of  them  built  a  Nile  flotilla  to  descend 
upon  the  Egyptian  Netherlands,  and  its  commander 
was  "a  Captain  Aahmes,"  who  lived  to  serve  "under 
his  royal  namesake  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty, 
Aahmes  I."  At  El-kab,  52  miles  south  of  Thebes,  is 
a  tomb  which  contains  a  long  inscription  relating  to 
the  great  services  of  Aahmes  under  four  successive 
kings.  But  a  few  words  from  it  relating  to  the  de- 
feat of  the  Hyksos  at  Avaris,  which  the  Egyptians 
besieged,  can  here  be  given:  "My  fathei:  was  a  captain 
of  the  deceased  Ra  Sekenen.  ♦  *  *  ♦  Then  I 
became  captain  in  his  place.  «  *  *  *  They  be- 
sieged the  town  of  Avaris.  *  *  ♦  *  Conquered 
Avaris.*' 

Were  the  tombs  of  the  Sekenens  undiscovered,  we 
know  at  least  of  their  existence  at  Thebes,  for  "In 
the  Abbot  papyrus,  which  is  among  the  most  valuable 
treasures  of  the  British  Museum,  the  burial  places  of 
these  Pharaohs  are  mentioned,  "f 

Some  years  ago  the  mummy  case  and  mummy  of 
Queen  Aahotep  were  found  at  Thebes,  and,  upon  the 


*  Brugsch,  p.  114  Poole,  p.  73.  Says  the  latter:  "  In  the  reign  of 
Apopi,  the  Theban  kings,  possibly  discontented  with  Joseph's  strong 
rule,  began  to  make  head  against  their  foreign  overlords.*'  WUson,  p. 
189. 

t"  Egypt  un4er  the  Pharaohs,"  Vol.  I,  p.  247. 
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wood  of  the  cojSin,  two  little  ships  in  gold  and  silyer, 
bronze  axes,  and  great  bangles  for  the  ankles.* 

She  was  the  mother  and  wife  of  the  Pharaoh 
Aahmes  who  descended  the  Nile,  with  an  army  and 
navy,  captured  Avaris  and  drove  out  the  Hyksos. 
Says  Brugsch:  ^'Aah-hotep  is  therefore  the  proper 
ancestress  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty."  My  reference 
to  Aahotep,  in  the  line  of  discussion,  is  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  little  ships  in  gold  and  silver  placed  con- 
spicuously upon  the  wood  of  the  cofSn  (not  within, 
or  in  wraps)  of  the  royal  woman  in  whose  time  a 
naval  flotilla  was  an  essential  element  of  the  war  of 
independence,  t 

Although  I  know  of  no  writer  who  refers  to  this  as 
a  coincidental  proof  or  circumstance,  it  is  to  me  quite 
striking  as  such. 

Under  Aahmes  the  Hebrews  simply  changed  rulers. 
What  part  they  took  in  the  war  he  waged  for  five 
years  against  the  Hyksos,  we  can  only  conjecture; 
and  indeed,  **for  above  two  centuries,"  according  to 
Poole,  ^'from  the  death  of  Joseph  to  the  birth  of 
Aaron  *  *  *  we  have  scarcely  any  hint  of  the 
state  of  the  Hebrews,  j: 

'^  Here  again,"  insists  he,  *4s  a  cogent  reason  for 
exploration  of  sites  in  this  district." 

A  few  words  upon  the  influence  of  the  Hyksos 
domination  upon  Egypt  for  good.  *  *  They  established 
throughout  the  territory  a  uniform  system  for  mili- 


*  Besides  which  were  found,  between  the  wraps  and  on  the  body, 
various  articles  attesting  "that  arts  and  manufactures  were  not  allowed 
to  flag  during  the  reign  of  Aahmes  "  (Wilson,  p.  196).  Says  Brugsch 
(p.  122):  "  The  richest  and  most  precious  of  the  ornaments  showed 
the  shields  of  the  Pharaoh  Aahmes." 

fRawlinson  (Vol.  II.,  pp.  212-18),  graphically  outlines  the  work  of 
the  army  supported  by  a  fleet,  or  the  fleet  by  an  army. 

I  The  Israelites  could  not  have  been  an  important  military  element — 
at  least  numerically — in  the  war  for  Egyptian  independence,  under 
Aahmes.  Jacob's  colony  of  70  persons,  with  (probably)  their  attend- 
ants, could  not  have  so  multiplied  as  to  be  an  important  fraction  of  the 
(perhaps)  five  millions  of  population  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt. 
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tary  and  revenue  purposes,"  remarks  Bawlinson,  ''and 
did  much  to  crush  out  that  spirit  of  isolation  and 
provincialism  which  had  hitherto  been  the  bane  of 
Egypt,  and  had  prevented  its  coalescing  firmly  into  a 
settled  homogeneous  monarchy.  ♦  *  *  ♦  Thus 
the  blow  by  which  the  power  of  Egypt  had  seemed 
to  be  shattered  and  prostrated  work^  ultimately  for 
its  advancement,  and  the  Hyksoe  domination  may 
be  said  to  have  produced  the  glories  of  the  Later 
Empire."  And  Brugsch,  supported  in  his  view  of 
the  case  by  Wilson  and  Poole,  pointedly  says  of  the 
alleged  vandalism  of  the  '^  Southern  Tartars,"  as 
somebody  called  the  Hyksos,  **We  will  simply  put 
the  question,  If  those  foreign  kings  were  in  fact 
desecrators  of  the  temples,  devastators  and  destroyers 
of  the  works  of  by-gone  ages,  how  is  it  that  these 
ancient  works,  although  only  the  last  remains  of 
them,  still  exist,  and  especially  in  the  chief  seats  of 
the  Hyksos  dominion;  and  further,  that  these  foreign 
kings  allowed  their  names  to  be  engraved  as  memo- 
rial witnesses  on  the  works  of  the  native  Pharaohs? 
Instead  of  destroying  they  preserved  them,  and  sought 
by  appropriate  measures  to  perpetuate  themselves 
and  their  remembrance  on  the  monuments  already 
existing  of  former  rulers." 

Everything  indicates  a  high  degree  of  national  pro- 
gress and  civilization  for  Egypt  from  the  middle  era 
of  Hyksos  rule  to  the  immigration  of  Jacob.  Canon 
Cook,  in  his  Excursus  upon  Exodus  in  the  Speaker's 
Commentary,  says:  "The  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  was 
unquestionably  Lord  of  all  Egypt;*  the  country  was 
in  a  state  of  great  prosperity;  the  religion,  ail  the 
usages  and  institutions  of  the  Pharaoh  and  his  cour- 


*He,  howeyer,  uses  this  language  to  argue  against  Joseph's  Pharaoh 
haying  heen  a  Hyksos  (p.  449);  and  he  assigns  that  honor,  after  show- 
ing how  troubled  he  was  to  come  to  any  conclusion,  to  Amenemhat 
III,  the  last  king  but  one  of  the  twelfth  dynasty.  But  his  Excursus, 
republished  in  the  American  ed.  of  1872,  was  of^course,  prior  to  recent 
discoyeries  and  researches. 


> 
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tiers  were  those  of  ancient  Ef;ypt.''  The  words  of 
Wilson  upon  the-Hyksos  Pharaohs — applicable  to 
Joseph's  Pharaoh — ^maj  almost  be  dovetailed  with 
the  foregoing,  except  that  there  is  a  distinction  be- 
tween 'i;he  religion"  and  'Hhe  reUgious  oftMrvonces," 
not  to  be  overlooked;  for  the  essential  dogma  of  the 
Hyksos  was  the  one  god,  Set,  not  dissimilar  in  idea 
to  the  modem  Allah — "there  is  one  God" — of  the 
Moslems.  Wilson  says:  "They  fell  quickly  and 
naturally  into  the  customs  and  even  the  religious 
observances  of  Egypt;  temples  were  raised  to  the 
Elgyptian  gods;  the  temples,  judging  from  their  ruins, 
must  have  been  as  magnificent  as  those  of  their  pred- 
ecessors," etc.* 

We  will  take  up  some  of  the  Egyptian  analogies  or 
correspondences,  which,  aside  from  an  independent 
argument,  quite  conclusive,  harmonize  the  Mosaic  and 
Pharaonic  records. 

Camels  have  not  been  found  on  the  monuments, 
although  Moses  speaks  of  them  in  connection  with 
Abraham's  visit  to  Pharaoh.  Now,  we  know  that  in 
all  probability  it  was  a  Hyksos  king,  or  one  who  ruled 
in  the  Delta,  who  entertained  the  illustrious  "sheik." 
How  do  we  accoimt  for  the  Mosaic  statement  that 
Itebecca  and  Tamar  were  veiled  (like  other  Ek^stem 
women),  and  yet  when  fiebecca  was  in  Egypt,  she 
was  seen  by  the  princes  and  commended  to  Pharaoh? 
The  monuments  represent  women. as  unveiled;  only 
after  the  Persian  invasion  (b.  c.  340),  were  the 
Egyptianesses  veiled. 

Look  at  the  caravan-folk  who  bought  Joseph. 
They  carry  "  spicery,  balm  and  myrrh"  to  Egypt; 
imported  by  the  Eg3rptians;  invaluable  for  embalming 
and  ceremonial  uses.  Pliny's  Botanical  List  of 
Egypt  does  not  mention  these  articles.  Joseph  was 
sold  to  Potiphar  as  a  slave;  it  was  the  most  likely 
thing  for  the  traders  to  speculate  on  Joseph;  the 


*  p.  185.    See  Rawlinson  in  support  of  this,  Vol.  II,  pp.  200-1. 
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monaments  prove  there  were  daves,  and  thoee  of 
Semitic  origiii.  Joseph's  interpretation  of  the 
butler's  dream  implies  the  existence  of  Tines  and 
use  of  wine  in  Egypt;  the  Israelites  in  tiie  deseii 
hankered  after  the  vines  of  Egypt.  To  the  *impo6- 
sible''  of  Von  Bohlen  and  others  who  asserted  that 
the  vine  did  not  grow  in  I^ypt  nor  the  people  drink 
wine,  the  Mosaic  finger  points  to  Beni  F^*«^"  and 
El-kab  where  vintages  and  vintaging  are  fully  delin- 
eated. We  may  even  judge  how  the  Pharaonic 
Hamburgs  were  ''put  on  "  as  dessert,  and  there  is  a 
cartoon  of  two  diners-out  returning  home,  ''half- 
Nile  over,"  as  I  suppose  "half -seas  over"  was  then 
rendered. 

Pharaoh's  dream  of  the  seven  fat  and  seven  lean 
kine,  and  the  seven  rank  and  seven  thin  ears  of  com, 
is  as  natural  a  narrative  as  can  be.  The  buffaloes 
feeding  among  the  reeds  "upon  the  brink  of  the 
river,"  and  not  in  the  meadow;  the  cow,  an  Egyptian 
symbol  of  fruitfulness;  the  com  to  Egypt  almost 
what  rice  is  to  modem  Lidia;  the  com  officially  stored 
away  in  the  granaries,  as  the  monumental  iUustra- 
tions  delineate, — ^these  are  genuine  local  colorings. 
Joseph's  sending  "meat  for  his  father  by  the  way," 
long  disputed  on  the  ground  that  the  E^fp^^^^^^  ^^ 
not  eat  meat,  now  receives  confirmation  from  the 
sculptures  of  cattle-slaughtering.  I  have  a  photo- 
graph of  a  sculptured  Egyptian  abattoir  that  I  saw. 
Why  did  Joseph  shave  himself  previous  to  going  be- 
fore Pharaoh?  Although  the  nations  of  the  East 
wore  beards,  the  Egyptians  shaved,  and  Joseph 
simply  conformed  to  the  etiquette  of  the  land,  par- 
ticularly of  the  court.  Nothing  is  said  by  Moses  of 
Jacob's  having  a  coffin,  while  he  particularly  notes 
that  Joseph  "was  put  in  a  coffin  in  Egypt."* 

A  stone  sarcophagus  would  have  been  quite  out  of 
the  question  for  the  anticipated  desert  journey. 


*  See  Speaker's  Commentary.  Vol.  I,  p.  285. 
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^'And  they  spofled  the  Egyptians,'^  taken  in 
connection  with  Exodos  m,  22,  is  aknost  a  Terbal 
photograph  (to  nse  a  modem  word)  of  the  jew- 
elled ladies  of  the^  monuments — ^in  rings,  braoelets, 
necklaces,  etc., — ^before  handing  over  their  ''jewels  of 
silver,  and  jewels  of  gold,"  to  the  Hebrewesses.  To 
this  day  Egyptian  women  often  carry  their  'for- 
tunes" about  with  them  in  trinkets — commonly  of 
coin  in  some  form.  What  accurately-drawn  irony 
in  the  taunt  to  Moses,  ''Because  there  were  no  graves 
in  Egypt,  hast  thou  taken  us  away  to  die  in  the 
wilderness?"    No  graves! 

Brugsch  points  out  a  somewhat  striking  coinci- 
dence between  the  narrative  of  Joseph  and  Potiphar's 
wife,  in  Genesis,  and  that  of  a  certain  Anepu's  wife 
and  a  comely  youth  named  Bata,  in  the  tale  of  'Two 
Brothers,"  written  for  Mineptah  lEE.,  the  king  suc- 
ceeding the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodusf.  He  regards  the 
tale  as  "a  most  precious  and  important  elucidation  of 
the  history  of  Joseph  in  Egypt." 

''Gk)d  hath  made  me  lord  of  all  Egypt,"  Joseph's 
word  to  Jacob,  recalls  to  the  Egyptian  student  the 
narrative  of  Saneha,  or  Sineh,  who  must  have  held 
under  Amenemhat  I.,  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  a 
position  like  that  of  Joseph  under  his  Pharaoh.j:  So 
at  a  later  period — over  200  years  after  Joseph — we 
find  Horemheb,  according  to  the  account  of  a  monu- 
ment at  Turin,  clothed  with  the  same  viceregal  power, 
becoming  heir  to  the  throne,  and  at  the  death  of  the 
Pharaoh  succeeding  him.  These  transactions  show 
how  natural  it  was  for  Joseph  to  have  found  favor  in 
his  king's  sight,  and  been  made  lord  of  all  Egypt. 


*  Exodus,  xii,  86. 

t  P.  134.  Canon  Cook  says,  in  the  Speaker's  Commentary:  "The 
stoiy  abounds  throughout  with  illustrations  of  the  narrative  in  the 
Pentateuch." 

X  Wilson,  p.  142-6.  The  papyrus  of  the  "Two  Brothers,"  known 
as  the  d'Orbinney,  is  in  the  British  Museum;  and  that  about  Saneha 
("^gypt  ander  the  Pharaohs,"  vol.  I.,  p.  126)  at  Berlin. 
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We  will  now  revert  to  Pharaoh's  dream. 

The  seven  years  of  plenty  indicate  extraordinary 
risings  of  the  Nile.  Have  we  monumental  and  geo- 
logical proof  of  such  risings?  At  Sumneh  is  a  regis- 
ter of  eighteen  risings  of  the  Nile  in  the  reign  of 
Amenemhat  III.,  in  the  twelfth  dynasty,  and  of  five 
risings  in  the  reign  of  his  immediate  successors.  The 
highest  rise  then  is  put  at  over  twenty-six  feet  above 
the  highest  of  modem  times,  and  the  lowest  thir- 
teen and  a  half  feet  above  the  highest  modern  flood, 
the  average  being  about  twenty-four  feet  higher  than 
that  of  to-day;  "that  is  to  say,  sixty-two  and  a  half 
feet  in  the  past  and  only  thirty-eight  and  a  half  feet 
at  the  present.*  The  account  by  Lepsius  of  this. 
Nilometer  of  Amenemhat,  an  Egyptian  monarch  re* 
nowned  in  the  arts  of  peace,  is  interesting  reading, 
particularly  for  the  object  I  have  in  view.f 

Wilkinson  subsequently  discovered  vast  tracts  of 
Nile  alluvium,  and  even  as  far  down  as  Gebel  Silsilis 
patches  of  loam — all  far  beyond  the  risings  of  the 
riwrer  at  present.  There  were  seasons  of  extraordinary 
plenty  during  that  period  of  Egyptian  history,  such 
as  Joseph,  according  to  Moses,  foretold  and  occurred 
in  the  former^s  lifetime. 

But  this  is  not  all.  At  El-kab,  near  the  tomb  of 
"Captain"  Aahmes,  is  the  tomb  of  Baba,  whose  in* 
scription  runs,  "The  chief  at  the  table  of  Princes.'^ 
In  the  record  of  his  deeds  is  this:  "And  now  when  a 
famine  arose,  lasting  many  years,  I  issued  out  com 
to  the  city  at  each  famine,"  or,  as  may  be  translated, 
"to  each  hungry  person."  This  Baba  lived  under 
Sekenen:]:  about  the  time  Joseph  was  governor  under 
a  Hyksos  king.  Brugsch  considers  the  "many  years," 
taken  in  connection  with  the  context,  to  refer  to  a 
definite  historical  time.    A  succession  of  famines. 


♦  Wilson,  p.  171. 

t  LepBius'  Letters,  Appendix,  pp.  508-22. 

X  Wliich  of  the  three  successive  Sekenens  I  will  not  here  assert. 
Bee  Wilson,  p.  191;  Rawlinson,  vol.  II.,  p.  206;  Brugsch,  p.  182. 
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owing  to  a  deficiency  of  water,  was  of  the  greatest 
rarity.  Taking  the  data  and  circumstances  together, 
I  put  the  pertinent  inquiry.  Can  this  extraordinary 
famine  in  Baba's  record  be  other  than  the  one  in 
which  Joseph  figured?  Recall,  too,  the  language 
Joseph  used  to  his  brethren,  and  the  similar  greeting 
of  Sekenen  to  .A!popi's  messenger,  and  how  Kings 
Apopi  and  Sekenen,  Baba  and  Joseph  are  chronolog- 
ically united  to  our  clear  retrospection!* 

The  monk  Syncellus  (about  A.  D.  800),  in  his  Chro- 
nographia  (vol  1,  p.  62),  states  that  Joseph  ruled  at 
the  time  of  Apopi,  and  that  this  tradition  was  then 
**received  by  the  whole  world."  As  Rawlinson  re- 
marks of  Syncellus,  he  was  ''a  writer  whose  exten- 
sive learning  and  entire  honesty  are  unquestionable." 

The  period  from  Joseph  to  the  Great  Oppression 
will  now  be  illustrated  by  both  poetry  and  prose.  A 
poem  in  honor  of  Thothmes  in.  and  the  god  Amon, 
on  the  granite  tablet  now  at  Boulak,  and  the  poet 
Pentaur's  paean  upon  Bameses  n.,  contain  lines  which 
remind  us  of  the  grand  lyric  of  Moses  after  the  over- 
throw of  Pharaoh's  host.  I  cull  a  few  sentences  at 
random  from  the  former: 

I  give  thee  power  and  yictory  over  all  lands. 

AH  people  shall  feel  a  terror  before  thy  soul, 

And  shall  fear  thee  to  the  utmost  ends  of  the  world, 

To  the  four  props  of  Heayen. 

I  have  taken  away  from  their  nostrils  the  breath  of  life. 

I  make  thy  manly  courage  penetrate  even  to  their  hearts. 

My  crown  on  thy  head  is  a  consuming  lire, 

A  burning  fire  in  their  hearts,  and  in  their  limbs  a  trembling. 

Also  from  Pentaur's  magnificent  tribute  to  Barn- 
eses, found  on  temple  walls  and  in  a  roll  of  papyrus: 

A  hundred  thousand  sank  before  his  glance.  Terrible  is  he  when 
his  war-ciy  resounds,  fiercer  than  the  whole  world,  ferocious  as  the 
grim  lion  in  the  vallvy  of  the  gazelles.    •    •    •    Kot  one  of  their 


*  "The  only  Just  conclusion  is  that  the  many  yean  of  famine  in 
the  time  of  Baba  must  precisely  correspond  with  the  seven  yearn 
of  famine  under  Joseph's  Pharaoh." — Brugsch. 
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riders  raised  his  hand  to  fight;  their  courage  was  sunken  within  their 
breasts,  their  limbs  gave  way,  they  could  neither  hurl  the  dart  nor 
had  they  courage  to  thrust  with  the  spear.  •  •  •  I  appeared  like 
the  sun-god  at  his  rising  in  the  early  morning;  my  shining  beams  were 
a  consuming  fire  to  the  limbs  of  the  wicked. 

Upon  the  Hebrews  familiar  with  these  hymns  of 
rejoicing,  and  particularly  upon  Moses,  ''learned  in 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,"  these  and  other 
•*Te  Deums"  must  have  had  a  strong  lyrical  and  lin- 
guistic effect.  At  any  rate,  we  must  notice  the 
Egyptian  finish  as  well  as  Semitic  vigor  in  the  Song 
of  Moses. 

Just  as  we  have  in  the  famous  mural  pictures  at 
Beni  Hassan  (and  elsewhere)  the  Semitic  and  Hebrew 
visages,  so  in  the  poems  and  inscriptions  of  the  days 
when  Semites  settled  in  the  land  and  the  Israelites 
dwelt  in  Goshen,  we  have  the  linguistic  proofs  of  the 
presence  and  influence  of  foreigners  in  the  land.  And 
concerning  this  immigration-scene  at  Beni  Hassan^ 
so  like  the  caravan  of  Jacob  at  a  later  day.  Canon 
Cook  does  not  exaggerate,  as  I  recall  the  vivid  repre- 
sentation,:]: in  saying:  *'The  features  of  the  family, 
their  color,  and  their  costume,  a  rich  tunic,  or  ^coat 
of  many  colors,*  are  thoroughly  Semitic." 

The  prose  is  of  the  severest  kind — brickmaking. 
Well  do  I  remember  the  lively  touches,  in  a  pictorial 
illustration,  given  to  a  monotonous  business.  The 
laborers  are  prisoners  from  Palestine  or  Syria,  which 
Thothmes  HI.  at  that  time  held  in  subjection.  They 
carry  the  water  in  jugs,  break  up  the  ground  with 
hoes,  knead  the  clay,  form  the  bricks  in  a  mould  and 
lay  them  out  to  dry.  Two  "  taskmasters  "  watch  the 
business,  stick  in  hand;  the  one  standing  up  is  about 
to  touch  smartly  the  bare  shoulders  of  a  workman. 


t  "A  translation  cannot  equal  the  power  and  beauty  of  the  ori£;in- 
2X»  «  •  •  The  Mosaic  language  exhibits  to  us  an  exact  counter- 
part of  the  Egyptian  mode  of  speech.  "Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs/' 
▼ol.  II.,  p.  53. 

X  The  writer  spent  five  months  in  Egypt  and  Palestine. 
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He  says,  ''The  stick  is  in  my  hand,  be  not  idle.^ 
Compare  this  with  Exodus  v,  13:  *'  And  the  task- 
masters hasted  them,  saying,  Fulfill  your  works,  your 
daily  tasks,  as  when  thei'e  was  straw."  This  Theban- 
tomb  representation  in  all  probability  does  not  depict 
a  scene  from  the  Hebrew  servitude,*  but  it  does  illus- 
trate precisely  how  the  Pharaohs  treated  those  whom 
they  oppressed.  The  making  of  sunburnt  bricks-  and 
building  of  temples — even  cities,  Uke  Zoan — on  a 
wholesale  scale,  from  this  Thothmes  to  the  Exodus, 
was  undoubtedly  the  forced  labor  of  slaves,  captives, 
and  the  fellaheen  of  the  land.  The  great  oppression 
of  the  Hebrews,  which  lasted  eighty  years,  probably 
began  some  two  centuries  after  this  brickmaking 
picture  was  executed.  Bameses  scented  the  great 
danger  to  Egypt  from  so  strong  a  colony  as  the  He- 
brews: so  he  not  only  tried  to  keep  them  under,  but 
he  put  them  where  they  could  *^be  of  the  most  use" 
to  him.f 

Chabas:{:  refers  to  Papyrus  Anastasi,  No.  IH,  which 
paints  a  similar  ' 'likeness"  to  the  Scriptural  picture. 
Twelve  men  engaged  in  the  fields  in  making  bricks, 
having  neglected  their  task  "  of  producing  their  tale 
of  bricks  every  day,"  were  set  to  work  in  building  a 
house.  The  order  is  given,  **Let  there  be  no  relaxation 
that  they  should  make  their  number  of  bricks  daily 
in  the  new  house  in  the  same  manner,  to  obey  the 
message  sent  by  my  lord."  Now  '^my  lord,"  Moses' 
Pharaoh,  was  of  the  same  mind  when  he  said,  "Let 
there  more  work  be  laid  upon  the  men,  that  they 
labor  therein." 

The  *Tithom  and  Eaamses,"  built  by  the  Israelites 


*  80  "the  best  critics  of  the  present  day"  think.  See  Rawlinson,  yoI. 
n,  p.  261. 

f  Exodus  I,  7-16.  "In  all  this/'  says  Poole,  "Rameses  saw  a 
danger.  The  State  was  fast  becoming  oriental.  What,  if  the  old 
masters  should  win  again  what  they  had  lost?  *  *  *  Hence  the 
great  persecution"  (p.  78). 

t  Wilkinson,  Vol.  I,  chap.  V,  p.  848. 
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as  treasure  or  store  cities,  have  been  verified  by 
Brugsch  and  others.  Their  sites  and  ruins— assuredly 
of  the  latter  city,  known  also  as  Zoan — have  been 
identified.  The  past  spring  has  witnessed  the  solution 
of  an  important  problem — the  final  and,  we  believe, 
positive  proof  that  the  Pithom  of  Moses  and  Brugsch 
are  the  same.  "M.  Naville,"  of  the  Egyptian  Explora- 
tion'Fund  Society,  "has  now  completed  the  exam- 
ination of  Pithom, '•'  states  the  secretary,  Mr.  Poole, 
in  John  BulL  These  points  are  clearly  established 
by  M.  Naville:  First,  Pithom  bore  before  the  Boman 
time  the  name  of  store  city,  such  as  is  assigned  to 
the  place  in  Exodus  i,  11;  the  names  'treasure'  and 
'store'  being  of  the  same  meaning  or  interpretation. 
This  alone  is  a  new  and  striking  confirmation  of  the 
accuracy  of  Exodus— thanks  to  the  inscription  M. 
Naville  found.  Second,  remarking  upon  the  confirm- 
ation by  Naville  that  Pithom  was  built  by  Bameses, 
Poole  touches  upon  the  accordance  of  historical  con- 
ditions. He  says:  'The  Egyptian  monuments  give  us 
two  Pharaohs,  the  earUer  of  whom,  Bameses  U, 
reigned  some  months  over  sixty-seven  years.  The 
characters  of  the  two — ^the  stem  tyrant  Bameses  and 
his  vacillating  shadow  Mineptah— are  even  traceable  in 
the  stereotyped  phrases  of  their  inscriptions,  though 
not  as  clearly  as  in  the  lively  portrayal  of  the  narrat- 
ive of  Exodus."  Third,  the  surmise  of  Naville  that 
two  sphinxes,  a  double  tablet,  fragments  of  a  naos^ 
and  a  group  of  Bameses  II,  and  two  gods,  brought  to 
Ismailia,*  came  from  Pithom,  is  correct.  Fourth,  that 
a  great  step  in  the  synchronization  of  Egyptian  and 
BibUcal  history  has  been  made  as  the  result  of  the 
examination  of  Pithom. 

Our  Interest  in  Zoan  is  great.  Here  dwelt  the  Phar- 
aohs of  the  oppression  with  their  royal  courts;  here 
Mineptah  witnessed  "the  miracles  in  Egypt,"  and 
"the  wonders  in  the  field  of  Zoan."    A  letter  in  the 


*  Described  by  Maspero  in  the  Bewt^  Archeoloffigtie  (1878). 
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British  Museum,  written  by  Panbesa,  a  scribe,  in  the 
heat  of  the  oppression,  vividly  depicts  the  beauties 
and  attractions  of  this  Egyptian  Damascus;  recalling 
in  a  way  the  pictorial  sketch  by  Prescott  of  the  envi- 
rons of  the  city  of  Mexico  when  visited  by  Cortez. 
Says  Panbesa:  ^'I  found  it  abounding  in  good  things, 
without  a  rival  in  the  country  of  Thebes  ;  the  very 
home  of  happiness.  Its  meadows  are  filled  with  every 
good  thing."  If  half  that  he  narrates  be  true,  I  do  not 
wonder  that  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  hankered 
after  the  good  things  left  behind.  I  notice  particul- 
arly this  pen  and  ink  sketch  of  certain  edibles:  *^Its 
canals  are  rich  in  fish,  its  lakes  swarm  with  birds;  its 
fields  are  green  with  vegetables;  lentils  grow  every- 
where ;  melons,  sweet  as  honey,  ripen  in  the  well- 
watered  beds.  Its  bams  are  full  of  wheat  and  durra, 
piled  upwards  to  the  sky.  Onions  and  sesame  are  in 
the  garden,  and  there,  too,  the  apple  blooms,  together 
with  the  vine,  the  almond,  and  the  fig,  all  in  luxuri- 
ant abundance."  And  I  open  to  Numbers  xi,  5,  to 
read:  "We  remember  the  fish,  which  we  did  eat  in 
Egypt  freely  ;  the  cucumbers,  and  the  melons,  and 
the  leeks,  and  the  onions,  and  the  garUc."  Little  did 
Panbesa  dream  that  he  was  doing  the  Israelites  such 
a  good  historic  turn!  "We  may  suppose,"  suggests 
Brugsch,  "that  many  a  Hebrew,  perhaps  Moses  him- 
self, jostled  the  Elgyptian  scribe  \ik  his  wandering 
through  the  gaUy  dressed  streets  of  the  city." 

But  what  positively  of  the  great  Israelite  in  these 
dayst  Bameses  had  a  daughter  named  Meri  (literally 
"dear'O,  a  name  similar  to  Merris,  who,  according  to 
Josephus,*  found  Moses,  as  the  scene  is  laid  in  Exo- 
dus n.  Her  name,  with  her  numerous  brothers'  and 
sisters',  is  in  the  temple  of  Abydos,  and  was  put  there 
many  years  before  Moses  wrote  his  history  I 

Nov/  mark  this  circumstantial  evidence:  One  hund- 
red years  after  Bameses'  death,  when  the  name  of 


*  Antiquities,  11. 9,  g  86. 
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Moses  had  become  a  by- word  to  the  Egyptians— per- 
haps one  of  terror  to  unruly  children — a  place  in 
Middle-Egypt  bore  the  name  of  Moses*.  It  was 
named  T-en-Mosh6,  "the  river-bank  of  Moses,"  or 
*^the  island  of  Moses,"  and  lay  near  the  city  E3iu- 
aten,  now  the  Tell-el-Amama. 

With  a  remark  or  two,  in  reply  to  our  interrogative 
subject,  I  will  proceed  to  close  this  recital  of  some  of 
the  evidence  that  Egypt  presents  in  support  of  the 
Mosaic  record  of  the  Israelitish  sojourn.  The  Exodus 
itself  would  require  many  pages  in  this  Review,  to 
fully  and  clearly  present,  and  we  seem  to  be  on  the 
threshold  of  further  and  valuable  discoveries  in  the 
Delta,  which  will  afford  fresh  and  abundant  material 
for  the  Biblical  Egyptologist. 

The  famous  treaty  concluded  at  Zoan  between 
Bameses  and  the  Khita  (a  powerful  nation  of  the 
East)  is  a  remarkable  diplomatic  document  in  many 
ways;  its  interesting  feature  to  us  is  its  apparent 
allusion  to  evil-disposed  and  restless  subjects,  likely 
to  evade  the  treaty  and  give  trouble.  The  Israelites, 
then  a  numerous  people  in  the  land,  were  full  of 
murmurings  at  their  hard  lot,  and,  doubtless,  often 
attempted  to  flee  across  the  border — the  treaty  part- 
icularly touching  upon  the  treatment  of  fugitives. 
Says  Brugsch  :  "We  may  perhaps  read  between  the 
lines  that  the  Jejvish  people  are  meant."  The  phrase- 
ology of  the  treaty  is  in  places  like  forms  of  speech 
in  the  Pentateuch,  particularly  the  clause  concerning 
rewards,  ifrhich  begins:  ^^But  he  who  shall  observe 
these  commandments,"  etc.,  and  the  saving  clause 
with  reference  to  punishments:  "There  shall  not  be 
put  to  death,"  etc. 

We  cannot  pause  to  speak  of  the  condition  of  the 
empire  under  Mineptah — Egypt  was  then  a  trouble- 
some country  to  govern — and  will  merely  note  an 
occurrence  of  much  significance  to  the  Mosaic  student. 


•  It 


Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs,"  Vol.  II,  113. 
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Certain  Arabs  of  Edom  petitioned  Mineptah  for  per- 
mission to  return  to  the  rich  pasture  lands  of  the 
Delta.  One  of  his  officials  reports:  ^'We  have  carried 
into  effect  the  passage  of  the  tribes  of  Shasu  from  the 
land  of  Aduma  (Edom)  *  *  ^  to  the  lakes  of  the 
city  Pitum  (Pithom),"  etc.  These  Arabs,  driven  over 
the  border  by  Rameses  II,  were  probably  too  numer- 
ous and  inclined  to  be  troublesome,  when  the  Israel- 
ites dwelt  in  the  land.  After  the  Exodus  there  was 
room  enough  and  to  spare  for  a  great  many  tribes. 
At  any  rate,  the  fact  of  this  colonization  is  striking 
when  we  consider  that  ^'the  children  of  Israel  were 
fruitful,  and  increased  abundantly,  and  multiplied  * 
*  *  ,  and  the  land  was  filled  with  them."  Mineptah 
was  graciously  pleased  to  receive  as  settlers  the  people 
his  royal  father  had  no  room  for,  and  had  expelled 
the  Isuiid. 

The  witness  of  Eg3rpt  to  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites 
presents  evidence  sometimes  devious  and  sometimes 
direct.  Little  or  great,  circumstantial,  or  inferential, 
or  positive,  all  points  the  way  of  Moses — ^never  to  the 
opposite  quarter.  As  we  scan  the  evidence  ^'down 
the  stream  of  time,"  it  is  not  unlike  a  far-off  river 
seen  from  a  lofty  mountain  height;  hidden,  for  a  time, 
only  to  reappear;  a  silver  ribbon,  and  then  an  indistinct 
line  through  foliage  and  haze.  Yet  the  testimony  is  all 
down  current,  and  in  one  general  direction,  whatever 
the  turns  and  the  obscurities.  Of  Moses'  sketch  of 
Israel  in  Egypt  it  has  been  said,  with  a  figurative  ac- 
curacy, that  "the  warp  of  the  story  is  Hebrew,  the 
woof  is  Egyptian."  To  the  impartial  Biblical  student 
in  Egyptology  the  inevitable  conclusion  is:  Wherever 
figypt  speaks  of  what  Moses  wrote  in  the  Pentateuch, 
she  bears  witness  that  his  record  is  true. 

William  C.  Winslow. 
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THERE  is  on  the  face  of  it  something  incongruous 
and  ahsurd  in  putting  together  rum  and  politics, 
as  if  they  had  any  interest  in  common.  Any  combi- 
nation between  the  two  is  plainly  unfit  and  un- 
natural. Since  the  tendency  of  the  rum  traffic  is  al- 
ways towards  a  violation  of  the  law,  it  should  suffice 
that  rum-sellers  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  law 
without  being  specially  authorized  to  say  what  the 
law  shall  be.  They  are  chiefly  to  be  governed  and 
not  to  govern,  while  their  traffic  is  to  be  suffered  and 
regulated  according  to  the  provisions  of  expedient 
and  wise  legislation,  as  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
munity may  determine. 

The  political  interest,  on  the  other  hand,  when  con- 
ceived of  as  it  ought  to  be,  is  almost  the  exact  oppo- 
site of  the  rum  interest.  It  is  only  to  be  concerned 
about  the  good  order  and  welfare  of  the  body 
politic,  and  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  keeping  dear 
of  every  connection  or  influence  which  would  pervert 
its  authority,  degrade  its  character  and  make  the 
administration  of  the  law  a  matter  of  selfishness  and 
abuse.  Least  of  all,  should  it  combine  with  a  gigantic 
interest  which  is  associated  with  every  form  of  law- 
lessness and  crime,  and  which  must  ipevitably  drag 
down  and  debase  any  association  or  system  which 
condescends  to  keep  it  company. 

Now,  it  is  just  this  unnatural  and  degrading  co- 
partnership which  New  York  City  is  compelled  to 
witness  and  from  which  it  greivously  suffers.  There 
is  no  risk  in  saying  that  the  most  formidable  and 
shameless  combination  in  this  city  to-day  is  that 
between  the  rum-sellers  and  politicians.        In  the 
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administration  of  municipal  affairs  the  two  have 
become  leagued  together  as  if  necessary  parts  in  the 
same  system  and  as  if  their  interests  were  insepara- 
ble.   They  seem  to  have  fallen  into  the  idea  that  rum 
is  for  politics,  and  that  politics  are  for  rum;  that  it  is 
in  either  case  a  duty  and  a  privilege  to  uphold  the  in- 
terest of  the  'other,  whoever  may  remonstrate  or  op- 
pose;  and   that  the  rum-sellers  are  expected  and 
entitled  to  play  an  especial  part  in  city  legislation, 
doing  good  work  for  the  politicians,  while  the  latter 
wiD  use  their  powerful  influence  in  protecting  the  in- 
terests of  liquor.    It  is  vain  to  remind  such  persons 
that  the  end  of  high-minded  politics  is  not  spoils  and 
plunder,  and  that  a  man  is  not  necessarily  qualified 
to  become  a  member  of  the  corporation  because 
engaged  in  selling  whisky.  Vain  also,  to  suggest  that 
a  Board  of  Aldermen  largely  made  up  of  liquor  deal- 
ers would  not  be  likely  to  legislate  with  especial 
impartiality  as  between  their  own,  and  the  interests 
of  the  public.    It  is  to  be  presumed  that  this  politico- 
whisky  school  takes  for  granted  that  all  is  fair  in  rum 
and  politics,  and  that  they  can  neither  be  ridiculed 
nor  r^isoned  out  of  the  idea  that  in  a  great  city 
of  twelve  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  with 
hundreds  of  interests  and  miUions  of  property  to  be 
protected  and  cared  for,  it  is  their  supreme  business 
to  care  for  themselves,  and  to  so  manipulate  the  city 
legislation  as  to  secure  their  mutual  profit  and  ad- 
vancement. 

Let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  into  this  combina- 
tion of  rum-sellers  and  politicians  in  which  the  allied 
parties  have,  in  many  respects,  become  so  identified 
and  mixed  up,  that  we  can  scarcely  distinguish  the 
one  from  the  other,  or  tell  which  of  the  two  is  head 
of  the  firm. 

What  is  equally  sought  for  by  this  joint  interest  or 
''corporation  sole"  is  such  control  in  the  city  govern- 
ment as  will  give  the  politicians  the  greatest  amount 
of  patronage  and  plunder,  and  the  rum-sellers  the 
greatest  i)0ssible  protection  in  carrjdng  on  their  busi- 
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ness.  Show  to  either  party  that  the  other  can  be  of 
no  service  to  it  in  these  respects  and  the  firm  would 
immediately  dissolve.  It  is  just  because  the  members 
are  able  to  play  into  each  other's  hands,  while,  in 
thousands  of  instances,  the  same  men  serve  in  the 
capacity  of  rum-sellers  and  politicians,  that  they  are 
fixed  in  the  purpose  never  to  break  a  combination 
from  which  they  reap  these  double  advantages. 

As  for  the  politicians,  they  discovered  years  ago 
that  the  rum  interest  is  the  most  powerful  factor  in 
city  politics;  that  it  counts  more  in  caucuses  and 
conventions;  commands  a  greater  following,  and 
controls  more  votes  than  any  other  class  of  citizens. 
That,  of  course,  means  power  and  plunder,  and  for 
either  class  politics  have  no  other  meaning.  For  the 
politician,  at  least,  they  constitute  his  sole  idea  and 
definition  of  statesmanship,  as  they  are  the  only  thing 
which  he  rolls  as  a  sweet  morsel  under  his  tongue. 
This,  then,  was  enough  to  make  the  politicians  eager 
for  the  combination.  The  incongruity  of  uniting  rum 
and  politics  they  never  thought  of,  because  from 
their  point  of  view  there  is  no  incongruity  about  it. 
They  had  leveled  down  to  a  point  in  which  no  com- 
pany is  ennobling  or  degrading,,  and  if  it  ever  once 
occurred  to  them  that  a  man  is  known  by  the  com- 
pany he  keeps,  it  never  so  much  as  entered  their 
minds  that  they  could  afford  to  forego  any  company 
which  they  could  turn  to  their  advantage.  The  of- 
fices and  rewards  being  the  objective  point;  how 
could  they  disdain  the  services  of  ten  thousand  rum- 
sellers,  nearly  every  man  of  whom  is  an  active  and 
zealous  politician,  while  every  dramshop,  being  de- 
voted to  the  double  use  of  drink  and  politics,  vdll 
serve  as  a  sort  of  centre  in  which  to  instruct  and  dis- 
cipline the  forces  and  direct  the  campaign? 

Consequently,  it  has  come  about  that  whatever  its 
disreputable  ways  and  bad  associations,  the  rum  in- 
terest is  most  gladly  welcomed  and  taken  into  con- 
fidence; is  largely,  not  to  say  obsequiously,  patronized 
and  consulted;  is  put  in  full  possession  of  party  plana 
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and  secrets;  is  especially  counted  upon  for  assistance 
and  success;  and  understands  beforehand,  that  in  ad- 
dition to  other  accrued  advantages,  it  is  to  have  its 
share  of  the  plunder. 

If  rum-sellers,  as  a  class,  were  no  more  interested 
in  municipal  affairs  than  men  of  a  hundred  other 
occupations,  no  one  could  complain.  But  the  shame 
and  misery  of  it  is  that  they  have  come  to  the  front 
as  by  far  the  most  important  and  conspicuous  element 
in  dty  politics.  So  far  from  being  spurned  or  slighted 
on  account  of  their  occupation,  they  are  received  with 
open  arms^  so  to  speak,  into  the  best  political  society. 
They  are  in  every  sense  the  equals  of  the  politicians, 
and  both  together  so  constitute  a  sort  of  double- 
acting,  compound  movement  in  working  the  machine 
which  controls  the  city  government,  that  we  can 
scarcely  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  Cer- 
tainly, in  considering  the  interests  of  rum,  we  find 
ourselves  at  every  moment  following  up  the  interests 
of  politics,  and  in  considering  the  interests  of  poli- 
tics, we  are  equally  following  up  the  interests  of 
rum. 

In  the  next  place,  for  we  must  try  to  distinguish 
between  the  two,  the  rum-sellers  have  special  in- 
terests of  their  own,  and  certainly  one  good  turn 
deserves  another.  When  we  find  them  so  compliant 
with  party  discipline  and  so  active  and  unremitting 
in  local  politics,  so  forward  to  attend  the  primary 
meetings  and  supervise  the  appointment  of  delegates 
and  making  of  nominations,  so  ready  to  furnish  sup- 
plies of  men  and  money,  with  which  to  carry  on  the 
campaign,  we  could  not  expect  them  to  expend  so 
much  devotion  and  zeal  for  nothing.  It  is  not  at  all 
a  case  of  disinterested  benevolence,  and  they,  too, 
are  mindful  of  the  maxim  that  to  '*  the  victors  belong 
the  spoils."  But  more  to  them  than  the  spoils  of  of- 
fice is  the  matter  of  having  the  right  sort  of  men  for 
Aldermen  and  Commissioners  of  Excise.  And  to  place 
such  men  in  office  and  secure  such  legislation  as  will 
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interfere  as  little  as  possible  ^ith  the  traffic,  is  as 
much  a  part  of  their  business  as  the  traffic  itself. 

If  it  be  thought  strange  that  liquor-dealers  as  a  body 
are  so  much  more  active  in  local  politics  than  the  ma- 
jority of  people  engaged  in  other  occupations,  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  the  former  have  far  more  at 
stake.  Sellers  of  provisions  and  dry  goods  have  no- 
thing to  fear  and  are  concerned  to  have  the  govern' 
ment  as  good  as  possible.  The  fraternity  of  thieves 
and  gamblers  have  nothing  to  hope  for  and  are  con- 
cerned to  have  it  as  bad  as  possible.  But  liquor- 
dealers  being  engaged  in  a  doubtful  occupation  whose 
benefits,  whatever  they  are,  are  offset  by  great  dis- 
advantages and  evils,  understand  full  well  that  to 
have  the'  Government  as  good  as  possible  is,  so  far  as 
the  traffic  is  concerned,  but  one  remove  from  having  it 
as  bad  as  possible,  and  that  it  is  for  their  interest  to 
have  it  just  good  enough  to  give  them  the  protection 
of  the  law;  and  just  bad  enough  not  to  expose  them  to 
risks  and  penalties. 

It  is  just  here  that  the  pohticians  with  their  com- 
pact organizations  and  stringent  discipline;  their  vul- 
gar, presuming  bosses  and  dictators;  their  arbitrary 
rules  and  exacting  methods;  their  hordes  of  servile, 
mercenary  followers;  their  substitution  of  promises 
and  rewards  for  civic  pride  and  patriotic  feeling;  their 
greed  of  office  and  scorn  of  principle;  their  prowling 
everywhere  and  always  for  jobs  and  contracts  which 
will  give  them  patronage  and  plunder;  their  admira- 
tion of  nothing  lofty  and  contempt  of  nothing  low; 
it  is  here  that,  in  turn,  the  rum-sellers  find  what  is 
exactly  suited  to  their  purpose.  The  politicians  have 
not  been  ashamed  of  them,  why  should  they  be 
ashamed  of  the  politicians?  Indeed,  while  we  hear 
of  factions  and  wranglings  among  the  latter,  and  an 
occasional  split,  the  rum-sellers  and  politicians  appear 
to  be  so  perfectly  joined  together  in  one  heart  and 
one  mind,  that  whatever  is  wanted  by  the  one,  is 
agreeable  to  the  other,  and  we  never  hear  of  so  much 
as  a  jar  to  suggest  a  case  of  incompatibility. 


> 
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Accordingly,  the  liquor  dealers  confidently  rely  on 
the  politicians  to  join  with  them  in  having  the  gov- 
erning power  of  the  city  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
will  strengthen  and  protect  their  business.  There  is  a 
mutual  understanding  that  in  as  many  of  the  wards  as 
possible  this  is  to  be  the  foremost,  supreme  issue.  The 
work  of  caucuses  and  primary  meetings  means  this, 
and  only  this.  Any  opposing  considerations  would 
not  weigh  for  a  moment.  Any  unfortunate  disbe- 
liever in  rumrule,  if  listened  to  at  all,  could  not 
hope  to  be  sent  as  delegate  to  the  assembly,  and  least 
of  aU  get  a  nomination  for  the  assembly  district. 
With  the  rum-sellers  or  politicians  it  is  not  in  the 
least  a  question  of  high  character,  intelligence, knowl- 
edge of  city  afifairs,  fitness  to  be  a  member  of  the  cor- 
poration, but  of  having  men  who  are  sound  on  the 
liquor  question.  The  fact  is  thus  accounted  for  that 
in  a  city  having  225,000  voters,  the  ten  thousand  rum- 
sellers,  who,  other  things  being  equal,  would  be  entitled 
to  barely  one  representative  in  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men, have  twelve  or  thirteen  out  of  the  twenty-four. 
Indeed,  of  other  professions  and  trades,  there  are  only 
two  of  a  kind,  two  of  the  members  of  the  board  being 
set  down  as  lawyers,  and  two  as  politicians,  while 
there  is  only  one  eating-house  keeper  to  represent  the 
seven  thousand  three  hundred  sellers  of  food.  It  has 
come  to  pass,  then,  that  the  one  interest  in  the  city 
which  ought  to  have  a  bare  representation  in  the  board 
has  managed  to  get  the  balance  of  power,  as  if  all  the 
other  great  interests  of  the  city,  the  industrial,  com- 
mercial, financial,  were  of  less  account  than  the  in* 
terest  of  ten  thousand  rum-sellers.  This  shameless 
monopoly  so  far  from  being  the  result  of  chance  or 
accident,  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  a  combination  of 
liquor  dealers  and  politicians  are  determined  to  have 
their  men  and  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  city  to 
suit  themselves;  that  this  allied  interest  is  sworn  to 
render,  each  to  the  other,  a  mutual  service;  and  that 
it  canvasses  every  ward,  follows  up  every  man,  ma^ 
nipulates,  bargains,  buys,  bullies,  and  works  the  ma- 
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chine  in  ever  conceivable  way,  so  as  to  get  and  retain 
the  controlling  power  in  municipal  affairs^. 

That  such  an  alliance  would  degrade  and  prostitute 
the  government  of  the  city  goes  without  saying.  As 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  said  to  the  wri- 
ter, everything  tends  to  d^enerate.  In  one  sense, 
government  under  such  conditions  is  no  government. 
It  certainly  is  not  government  by  the  best,  and  Uttle 
more  than  abuse  and  mal-administrationat  the  hands 
of  the  worst.  The  order  of  things  has  become  re- 
versed, and  in  an  important  sense,  the  class  that 
ought  to  be  subject  is  in  power,  while  the  class  that 
ought  to  be  in  power  is  in  subjection.  As  a  conse- 
quence, one  of  the  richest  and  most  influential  cities  in 
the  world;  a  city  whose  representative,governing  body 
ought  to  be  a  matter  of  pride  on  account  of  the  char- 
acter, intelligence  and  fitness  of  the  men  who  compose 
it,  is  largely  made  up  of  such  a  collection  of  selfish 
rum-sellers  and  low-lived  politicians,  that  it  is  consid- 
ered a  matter  of  reproach  to  be  included  in  their  com- 
pany, as  it  is  impossible  to  mention  their  names 
without  exciting  ridicule  and  contempt;  that  taking 
into  account  their  ignorance  and  incapacity,  their 
want  of  experience  in  anything  above  the  tactics  and 
bargaining  of  grog-shop  patriots  and  small  politicians, 
their  want  of  civic  pride  and  high  aspiration,  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  as  a  body,  is  felt  to  be  a  reproach 
to  the  city.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  governing  body 
of  no  other  great  city  in  the  world  is  so  thoroughly 
disqualified  and  discreditable. 

How  these  trustees  and  guardians  of  the  city  have 
been  moved  to  carry  themselves  we  have  seen  in  the 
matter  of  Excise  Commissioners.  Everybody  except 
the  combination  feels  that  the  Board  of  Excise  shame- 
fully abused  their  power  in  granting  so  many  licenses, 
and,  in  not  a  few  cases,  to  persons  so  notoriously  un- 
worthy and  disreputable.  Neither  the  Commissioners 
nor  Board  of  Aldermen,  however,  have  so  much  as  had 
a  suspicion,  apparently,  that  the  former  did  more 
than  was  their  duty  to  do,  or  that  they  are  less  than 
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ervants.    Accordingly,  when  a  commis- 

~~-^ed  and  the  Mayor  nominated  another  to 

6  who  was  thoroughly  acceptable  to  the 

^  and  politicians^  the  board  confirmed  him 

—  moment's  hesitation.    On  the  other  hand, 

-  terms  of  this  and  another  member  expired, 
-  lom  was  not  in  favor  with  the  boss,  while 

T  was  not  in  favor  with  the  combination 

-  - — y,  as  being  non-partisan  and  opposed  to  the 

-iterest,  the  board  refused  to  confirm  them  for 

-'    ^     ;i.    Indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  a  tremendous 

*e  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  Mayor  to  nomi- 

aen  who  were  thoroughly  committed  to  the 

—  .o-rum-selling  interest,  while  an  equal  pressure 

-  Tought  to  bear  on  the  board  not  to  confirm  the 
nations  of  the  Mayor.  Again,  when  the  Mayor 
in  the  names  of  two  other  men,  one  of  whom 

a  liquor  dealer  and  a  i>olitician,  the  board,  which 

.    a  month  had  refused  to  confirm  a  Christian  gentle- 

Q,  and  then  rejected  him  by  a  vote  of  twenty 

ainst  four,  confirmed  the  liquor  dealer  by  the  same 

-  te  without  delaying  fifteen  minutes.  Indeed,  when 
member  moved  to  defer  action  in  the  matter  that 

aey  might  have  time  to  look  into  the  nominations, 
ie  was  at  once  voted  down  on  the  ground,  no  doubt, 
bhat  it  needed  as  little  time  to  look  into  the  antece- 
dents of  a  politician  and  a  rum  seller,  as  it  had  needed 
a  month  of  time  to  investigate  a  gentleman  and  a 
Christian.  The  case  then  stands  thus:  The  Excise 
Commissioners  must  be  the  creatures  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen;  the  Board  of  Aldermen  are  the  creatures 
of  the  rum- sellers  and  politicians;  while  all  are  the 
creatures  of  a  powerful  boss  who  controls  the  ma- 
chine and  dictates  to  the  Mayor,  as  if  it  were  his 
privilege  to  be  a  creature  of  the  Boss.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  this  precious  combination  undertakes  to 
ride  over  New  York  City,  controlling  its  government 
and  living  on  the  profits  of  rum-selling,  patronage 
and  spoliation. 
When  it  comes  to  the  Police  Commissioners,  the 
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Board  of  Aldermen  would  naturally  use  their  con- 
firming power  in  the  interest  of  their  constituents, 
and  the  former  have  certainly  demonstrated  in  their 
recent  vigorous  action  in  dealing  with  illicit  liquor 
saloons,  gambling  houses  and  evasions  of  the  Sunday 
Excise  Law,  that,  if  they  were  not  resting  under  the 
spell  of  some  paralyzing  influence,  they  were,  at  least, 
resting  on  their  oars.  In  view  of  this  increased  vigi- 
lance on  their  part,  and  that  sudden  waking  up  of 
justice  in  the  oflBce  of  the  District  Attorney,  which 
has  swiftly  meted  out  to  offenders  their  much  delayed 
deserts,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  imgracious  to  inquire 
too  closely  into  those  obstacles  and  complications 
which  seem  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  the  law's 
delay,  whether  in  making  arrests  or  trying  cases  and 
punishing  the  guilty. 

Of  more  account  is  it  to  inquire,  in  what  follows, 
whether  anything  can  be  done  to  stay,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, break  up  this  wretched  system  which  has  done  so 
much  to  enslave  and  disgrace  the  city.  That  the  task 
is  a  most  difficult  one  needs  no  showing.  That  it 
must  be  seriously  taken  hold  of,  if  the  city  is  to  have 
any  decent  government  at  all,  is  becoming  the  settled 
conviction  of  all  good  citizens. 

The  first  business  in  hand  then,  is  to  unite  without 
distinction  of  party  against  this  allied  interest  be- 
tween rum  and  politics.  Let  it  be  plainly  understood 
that  rule  through  a  combination  of  this  sort  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  demoralizing  and  corrupt.  Good 
government,  under  such  conditions,  is  out  of  the 
question.  No  party  can  ally  itself  with  such  incon- 
gruous elements  and  be  carried  on  at  the  dictation  of 
such  selfish  interests  and  not  forfeit  its  reputation, 
and  to  that  extent  make  itself  unworthy  of  support. 
It  is  not  a  question  at  all  about  belonging  to  this 
party  or  the  other,  as  touching  the  general  affairs  of 
the  State  or  the  nation.  But,  so  far  as  the  govern- 
ment of  this  city  is  concerned,  a  man  should  refuse 
to  belong  to  any  party  which  is  subject  to  the  behests 
of  rum-seUers  and  machine  politicians.    The  rule  of 
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either  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  city.  The  rule  of 
both  combined  is  enough  to  curse  and  destroy  it. 

So  far  as  the  Corporation  is  concerned,  the  special 
thing  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  get  a  Board  of  Aldermen 
who  shall  worthily  represent  the  entire  interests  of 
the  city,  and  not  that  one  interest  which  is  so  largely 
at  war  with  all  the  others.  Let  it  be  determined  on  all 
sides,  that  in  one  way  or  another  the  greater  part,  at 
least,. of  these  liquor-dealing  Aldermen  must  be  made 
to  step  down  and  out.  That  this  wiQ  be  a  most  diffi- 
cult thing  to  do  in  view  of  the  political  make-up  of 
the  various  wards  and  Assembly  districts,  no  one 
doubts.  That  the  majority  of  the  Board  is  made  up 
of  siich  men  is  due,  of  course,  to  that  discipline  and 
efficiency  of  party  organization  which  makes  it  little 
less  than  treason  not  to  vote  for  a  nominee  who  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  machine.  Suppose,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  friends  of  honest  government  regard  it  as 
a  kind  of  treason  to  vote  for  a  man  because  he  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  machine,  and  especially,  because 
he  is  employed  in  selling  liquor.  Let  it  be  taken  for 
granted  that  if  this  occupation  does  not  absolutely 
disqualify  him  from  being  a  suitable  trustee  and 
guardian  of  the  city — which  is  presumably  the  case — 
it  does  not  help  him  bring  to  his  task  any  special 
qualifications,  and  whether  it  does  so  or  not,  the 
liquor  interest  is  only  entitled  to  be  fairly  repreFented. 
If,  on  the  part  of  the  disbelievers  in  rum  rule,  there 
was  anything  like  the  courage  of  those  who  dictate 
in  the  mterest  of  rum  and  regular  nominations,  and 
anything  like  the  zeal  and  activity  of  those  who  do 
their  bidding,  it  is  possible  that  in  a  majority  of  the 
Assembly  districts  a  very  different  class  of  men 
might  be  elected  to  the  Board.  At  any  rate,  things 
have  come  to  a  pretty  pass,  if  in  a  city  of  225,000 
voters,  ten  thousand  rum-sellers  can  command  a  fol- 
lowing which  will  put  a  majority  of  their  men  into 
the  Common  Council,  whatever  citizens  of  a  different 
way  of  thinking  may  wish  or  do  to  the  contrary. 

In  case  it  is  impossible  to  change  the  character  of 
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the  Board  by  the  present  method  of  election — ^and  the 
the  task  is  believed  to  be  well  nigh  hopeless — it  might 
be  in  order  to  reorganize  the  Common  Council  by  di- 
viding the  city  into  different  Aldermanic  districts, 
and  electing  a  certain  number  of  the  Board  Alder- 
men at  large.  This  is  what  is  proposed  in  Brooklyn, 
and  a  bill  to  this  effect  awaits  the  Governor's  signa- 
ture. By  such  means  the  better  elements  in  other 
parts  of  the  city  might  be  able  to  neutralize  that  body 
of  voters  in  the  several  wards  and  districts,  who 
abuse  the  franchise  in  the  interest  of  the  rum-sellers. 
The  principle  of  local  self-government  should  cer- 
tainly be  retained,  if  possible,  but  whether  the  repre- 
sentation shall  be  more  or  less  local,  is  of  inconceiv- 
ably less  consequence  than  that  the  city  shall  not  for- 
ever be  disgraced  by  selfish  misgovemment  in  the 
interest  of  a  class. 

Another  way  to  solve  the  difficulty  would  be  to 
take  away  the  confirming  power  from  the  Board  and 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Mayor.  This  is  what  the 
Mayor  recommended  in  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
charter.  Had  such  power  been  given  him,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  have  constituted 
the  Board  of  Excise  of  a  class  of  men  who  would 
have  been  in  every  way  acceptable  to  the  better  class 
of  citizens.  As  the  matter  stands  he  was  blocked, 
and  might  have  been  blocked  indefinitely,  had  he  not 
ungraciously  succumbed  to  the  Board  by  sending  in 
acceptable  nominations. 

If  it  be  said  there  is  something  unrepublican  and 
dangerous  in  placing  so  much  power  in  the  hands  of 
a  single  man,  most  certainly  there  is.  But  it  is  a 
matter  of  actual  and  dangerous  abuse  of  power  at  the 
hands  of  many,  in  w*hich,  perhaps,  some  risk  must 
be  run  in  the  hope  of  changing  things  for  the  better. 
There  would  seem,  however,  to  be  little  to  apprehend 
in  this  direction,  if  the  action  of  the  Mayor  of  Brook- 
lyn may  be  taken  for  an  example.  Certainly,  not  the 
most  partisan  and  reckless  Mayor  could  do  worse  than 
constitute  a  Board  of  Excise  which  would  literally 
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80W  the  city  with  dram-shope,  and  make  a  crop  of 
dragon's  teeth  to  be  harmless  in  comparison. 

Of  equal  moment  in  working  an  effectual  reform 
will  be  the  enactment  of  a  new  Excise  bill,  by  which 
to  limit  the  number  of  dram-shops  and  increase  the 
fee  for  licenses.  The  new  bill,  as  lately  amended  by 
the  Governor,  has  nothing  to  say  in  these  respects, 
and  gives  promise  of  affording  little  or  no  relief  from 
the  burdens  under  which  the  city  groans.  The  nine- 
thousand  and  seventy-five  licenses  granted  last  year, 
yielded  a  revenue  of  only  $510,000,  while  twenty-five 
hundred  licenses^  or  one  to  each  five  hundred  of  the 
population,  would,  at  $500  each,  as  in  the  bill  pro- 
posed, bring  a  return  of  $1,250,000.  This  would  in 
some  degree  meet  the  increased  taxation  growing  out 
of  the  traflSc.  The  enactment  and  enforcement  of 
such  a  law  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Police  Com- 
missioners, have  *'a  most  beneficent  effect."  '^Any 
new  legislation  on  this  subject,"  they  say,  ** would  be 
framed  with  the  idea  of  making  the  licensed  liquor- 
dealers  themselves  the  most  interested,  active  and 
efficient  agents  in  the  prevention  of  the  unlicensed 
traffic.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  higher 
license  fee  than  any  now  required  in  this  State.  A 
man  who  has  paid  dearly  for  the  privilege  of  selling 
liquor  himself,  will  see  to  it  that  others  do  not  sell 
unless  they  have  paid  also."  In  these  opinions  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  entirely  agrees.  He  also  expresses  the 
belief  that  in  the  ' 'enactment  and  enforcement  of  a 
proper  Excise  law  is  to  be  found  the  solution  of  the 
social  problem  which  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  enor- 
mous and  alarming  magnitude;  and  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  many  forms  of  vice  and  crime,  which,  of  late 
years,  have  become  rife  in  this  community."  Surely, 
in  the  face  of  such  testimony,  that  large  and  influen- 
tial class  who  have  seen  enough  of  the  humiUation 
and  disgrace  of  government  at  the  hands  of  rum- 
seUers  and  machine  politicians,  will  shrink  from  no 
task  by  which  to  rescue  the  city  from  such  shameless 
misrule. 
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That  the  enactment  of  a  law  so  greatly  limiting  the 
number  of  licenses  and  increasing  the  fee,  will,  of 
itself,  involve  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  kind,  wiU  ap- 
pear from  the  fact  that,  of  the  seventy-one  Democrats 
who  voted  on  the  bill  as  vetoed  amended  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, sixty-two  were  in  favor  of  free  rum.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  the  bill  which  is  now  being  drawn 
can  never  hope  to  pass  the  Legislature  without 
changing  the  character  of  that  body  in  its  attitude 
towards  the  liquor  question.  Accordingly,  it  is  pro- 
posed by  the  Church  Temperance  Society  to  agitate 
the  subject  throughout  the  State,  and  especially  in 
the  cities  having  a  population  above  ten  thousand,  of 
which  there  are  twenty-five.  By  this  means  it  is  ex- 
pected to  convince  the  public  of  the  fitness  and  press- 
ing need  of  the  measure  proposed,  and  return  men  to 
the  next  Legislature  who  will  give  this  State  an 
Excise  bill  which  is  something  more  than  a  dead  let- 
ter and  a  failure. 

With  the  passage  of  such  a  bill,  and  the  creation  of 
a  Board  of  Aldermen  who  fairly  represent  the  city, 
something  will  have  been  done  to  weaken,  and  it  is 
hoped,  break  up  that  combination  between  the  rum- 
sellers  and  politicians,  which  has  done  so  much  to  de- 
grade and  disgrace  municipal  government,  and  bring 
reproach  and  distrust  on  our  institutions.  It  brings 
us,  in  fact,  face  to  face  with  that  most  serious  of  all 
questions  connected  with  free  institutions,  the  ad- 
ministration of  government  in  great  cities. 

So  far  as  the  rum-sellers  are  concerned,  it  is  not 
proposed  to  do  them  any  wrong,  as  if  they  were  of 
less  account  than  other  citizens  and  less  entitled  to 
their  rights.  It  is  not  a  question,  primarily,  whether 
they  more  than  others  should  be  imder  the  law.  But 
it  is  a  question  which  the  community  is  called  upon 
to  know  and  decide,  whether  they,  of  all  others, 
should  be  above  the  law,  as  if  their  interests  were 
paramount  and  supreme.  That  is  a  question  so  easily 
asked  and  answered,  that  whoever  believes  in  the 
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one-sided  administratioii  of  law  in  this  great  city  by 
other  representatives  and  for  their  special  benefit, 
richly  deserves  his  share  of  the  odium  and  disgrace 
which  befalls  the  city  in  consequence. 

Lester  M.  Dorman. 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  AS  A  SPIRITUAL  IN- 

STEUMENTAUTY. 

THE  advent  of  Christ  into  the  world  was  a  Divine 
assertion  of  right  and  power,  which  presented 
considerations  challenging  the  attention  of  man 
anew,  to  such  relations  as  had  already  existed,  joined 
to  new  ones  about  to  be  revealed.  It  conflicted  at 
once  with  innate  propensities,  and  all  acquired  indif- 
ferences and  neglect.  It  abruptly  encountered  the 
one,  and  still  prominent  human  inclination,  that  of 
underrating  and  overlooking  the  advantages  of  present 
opportunity.  It  disclosed  infirmities,  and  offered 
remedial  agencies.  As  light  discovered  objects  at  the 
material  creation,  so  now  there  was  to  be  the  diffu- 
sion of  a  light,  exerting  a  new  and  added  penetration. 
In  this  new  medium  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  was  to 
become  apparent  two-fold,  by  outward  and  sensible 
testimony,  and  by  undeniable,  unmistakable  and  in- 
ward evidence — "within  you" — in  individual  char- 
acter. It  was  to  continue,  marked  by  these  two  par- 
allel distinctions.  Faith,  which  had  existed  insepar- 
able from  human  experience,  had  been  confined  to 
the  few,  so  far  as  any  marked  examples  appear.  Con- 
sequently, the  event  of  the  Incarnation  included  more 
than  could  then  be  accepted,  or  in  any  sense  compre- 
hended. The  manifestation  of  God  in  the  flesh  was 
easily  construed  as  a  new  mystery,  if  it  did  not  at 
once  introduce  a  developed  kingdom,  with  places  of 
worldly  honor  and  distinctions,  with  glittering  crowns 
and  exalted  titles.  That  it  was  possible  to  attain 
greatness  by  other  than  the  conquest  of  arms  and  by 
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an  overwhelming  onset,  was  never  conceived.  The 
character,  the  words,  the  work  of  the  Incarnate  Gk)d 
conveyed  no  commensurate  immediate  conviction  to 
minds  lacking  a  subtle  power  yet  to  be  made  more 
distinct.  Aggressively,  ^^  the  true  light  which  light- 
eth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,"  burst  up- 
on eyes  which  only  saw  men  as  trees  walking.  By 
an  illumination,  before  unknown,  what  was  hid  was 
now  to  be  made  visible,  and  elements  hitherto  dor- 
mant or  inoperative  were  to  take  on  the  form  and 
movements  of  life,  warmed  to  energy  by  a  permeat- 
ing influence  divinely  urged.  The  agencies  inaugur- 
ated were  so  opposite  in  character  to  any  as  yet  pre- 
sented, that  not  only  they  but  the  Author  of  them 
met  chiefly  derision  prior  to  open  opposition.  That 
''the  foolish  things  of  the  world  should  be  chosen  to 
confound  the  wise,  and  the  weak  things  to  confound 
the  things  which  were  mighty,"  had  no  meaning  that 
could  be  assented  to  in  that  day.  Plainer  truths  were 
but  partially  and  imperfectly  understood,  even  by 
elected  disciples.  The  injunction  to  ''go  into  aU  the 
world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,"  was 
to  their  conception  naiTOwed  down,  at  the  first,  to 
their  own  day's  joumeyings,  without,  perhaps,  a 
thought  of  that  succession  of  Apostles,  and  complex 
means  which  should  be  provided  to  complete  the  eter- 
nal purpose  of  the  Almighty  One.  But,  to  His  Om- 
niscience, that  command  involved  all  the  intricacies 
of  the  infinite  plan,  from  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
the  necessities  of  their  day,  and  equally  clear  stood 
out  the  enfolding  of  that  which  was  to  come,  that 
which  has  come,  and  which  is  now  seen;  and  brides, 
the  significance  of  untried  possibilities  which  slumber 
at  our  very  feet,  yet  to  expand  into  reality  and 
achievement. 

Could  those  ardent  followers  but  have  had  a  glimpse 
of  our  day! 

The  universal  sway  of  the  one  great  empire  of  the 
world,  which  awed  and  which  fettered  them  in  every 
step  of  their  progress,  never  had  such  palpable  and 
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tangible  proofs  of  existence  and  might  as  the  visible 
Ejngdora  of  Heaven  presents  to  our  favored  eyes. 

What  secular  government  to-day  can  array  so 
many  unmistakable  witnesses  of  established  domin- 
ion! The  sun  does  not  set  upon  that  nation  which 
guards  one  day  in  every  seven  inviolate*  wherein  to 
proclaim  homage  to  the  King  of  Glory.  Temples  in 
which  to  worship  are  planted  regardless  of  bounda- 
ries, beyond  which  ambassadors  dare  not  intrude; 
more  numerous  and  noticeable  than  all  the  fortifica- 
tions ever  erected. 

An  authorized  ministry  by  a  succession  indisput- 
able, maintain  both  the  spirit  and  the  right  of  their 
Lord,  and  are  numbered  by  increasing  scores  of 
thousands. 

Subjects,  there  are,  comparatively  innimierable, — 
*  literally  members  of  Christ,— largely  and  intelligently 
so  considered.  With  them,  the  '^weak  ones,"  in- 
vincible in  undeveloped  power,  the  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  the  children  of  the  Churc^i, — a  marvel  of  con- 
templation. History  has  no  parsdlel  to  the  vast  or- 
ganization of  that  unmeasured  instrumentality, — ^the 
Sunday-School.  No  devotion  to  science,  or  secular 
education,  no  temptation  to  conquest  ever  marshalled 
such  an  aggregate  body,  by  corresponding  induce- 
ment, neither  could  hold  it,  by  such  ties  as  make  it 
attractive,  or  compel  such  unselfish  devotion  to  any 
cause,  as  characterizes  it.  Laborious,  self-sacrificing 
and  gratuitous  service  and  supervision  are  extended 
on  every  hand. 

The  very  gratuitous  service  alone,  defies  compar- 
ison with  any  or  aU  the  vocations  of  this  world. 

What  infused  impulse  marks  it  in  these  singular- 
ities? From  whence  derived?  Not  from  this  world  1 
From  what  altar  comes  that  sacred  fire  which  kindles 
and  inspires  it? — ^the  Church, — the  very  Body  of  Christ, 
and  does  she  perceive  like  the  adorable  Master  '^  that 
some  one  hath  touched  me," — in  all  this?  Has  not 
the  time  arrived  whjen  her  fostering  care  can  be 
bestowed  upon  it  more  confidingly?    Does  she  pos- 
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S6S8  a  single  constituent  element  with  scope  more 
varied  or  extensive? 

The  imperfect  character  which  the  Sunday-School 
has  been  allowed  to  assume  in  many  minds  has  arisen 
from  sheer  lack  of  direction  as  well  as  misdirection. 
It  has  been  tolerated  too  much  as  an  ill-arranged,  in- 
congruous outcome  of  lay  zeal,  without  deep  found- 
ation or  rooty  of  recent  and  therefore  of  temporary 
and  unenduring  growth,  and  yet,  too  serious  in  its 
nature  to  be  deemed  altogether  preposterous, — too 
closely  allied  in  many  of  its  features  to  the  affections 
of  i>arents  and  approved  by  too  large  a  constituency 
to  be  ignored,  and  still,  not  of  '^the  body  " — not  ex- 
actly a  satellite,  none  being  quite  prepared  to  say  a 
fragment,  cast  off  in  a  tangent  toward  some  possible 
resolvable  sphere. 

Admitted  to  be  a  reformatory  aid,  and  at  once  an 
antagonizing  influence,  with  some  semblance  of 
desirableness,  and  at  the  same  time  obtrusive  upon 
prescribed  functions,  under  already  established  obliga- 
tions. Objectors  differed  as  widely  and  seriously  as 
its  promoters,  in  judgment  and  discussion  upon  its 
claims. 

On  the  other  hand  the  clergy  where  overburdened 
with  a  large  and  varied  charge,  sought  assistance  in 
reaching  and  teaching  those  within  their  cure,  and 
still,  because  the  Sunday-school  was  unknown,  and 
therefore  originally  unprovided  as  a  means,  ap- 
proached it  with  caution  and  distrust,  and  this  part- 
ly because  of  its  defects  in  operation. 

Experience  with  it,  however,  led  to  a  better  under- 
standing and  appreciation,  for  it  evidently  possessed 
merit,  and  that  based  upon  results,  more  or  less  ex- 
hibited and  sufficient  to  raise  it  into  limited  estima* 
tion. 

The  laity  looked  upon  it  as  practical  and  a  rightful 
factor  and  auxilliary  of  the  Church,  and  with  such 
conviction  that  led  them  to  actively  engage  in  its  be- 
half.    With  a  sort  of  commendable  prescience  they 
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saw  in  it  a  living  and  reciprocal  vitality,  that  could 
seek  and  fulfill  within  the  Church  one  consummation. 

The  existence  of  neglect  in  parental  duty  toward 
their  offspring,  was  a  deplorable  fact  which  they 
were  unable  wholly  to  account  for,  but  which  had 
taken  root  so  long  before  the  Sunday-School  was 
thought  of,  that  its  origin  could  not  be  admitted  as 
rightfully  charged  to  it,  while  it  seemed  possible  by 
it  to  assist  the  Church  in  educating  a  new  generation, 
which  in  turn  through  a  more  godly  life  might  return 
to  the  advantages  of  what  was  intended  by  primitive 
measures. 

Again  the  laity,  with  a  consciousness  of  purity  of 
intent  and  sincerity  in  their  endeavors,  could  not,  and 
would  not  admit,  that  they  sought  in  any  way  to  act 
otherwise  than  as  devoted  Churchmen — that  they 
ought  not  to  be  suspected  or  charged,  while  laboring  m 
the  Sunday-School  of  the  Church,  with  any  desire  or 
disposition  to  do  ought  without  her  sanction  and  guid- 
ance, and  that  in  discussing  Sunday-Schools  as  a 
whole,  they  should  be  exempted  from  criticism, 
which  they  deemed  inapplicable  to  them.  They  saw 
in  their  day,  both  a  need,  and  an  opportunity. 

To  them,  both  being  facts,  it  now  comes  to  pass 
that  reasoning  alone  will  not  solve  the  problem,  nor 
reconcile  differences. 

Therefore,  the  Sunday-School  must  manifest  capa-^ 
bilities  and  exhibit  results,  in  order  to  induce  further 
trial,  continuance  and  adoption,  as  a  legitimate  and 
suitable  instrumentality  in  the  Church.  To  become 
convincing,  a  defined  and  possible  aim  must  be'  in- 
dicated and  settled  upon,— in  perfect  accord  with  the 
true  design  of  the  Church,  in  harmony  and  consistent 
with  its  every  mode,  precept,  ordinance  and  sacra- 
ment,— in  order  to  awaken  a  confidence  where  now 
wanting  and  to  establish  it  more  firmly  where  ac- 
cepted. It  must  prove  itself  capable  of  effecting  re- 
sults by  its  own  special  operations,  and  they  to  have 
true  kinship  with  the  Church  itself,— capable  of  in- 
creasing them, — multiplying  them,  not   in  special 
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cases  with  here  and  there  an  instance  only  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  but  generally, — universally. 

Its  range  must  be  co-extensive  with  that  of  the 
Church,  or  it  fails  to  become  a  satisfactory  or  worthy 
cooperator. 

In  order  to  secure  these  ends,  what  must  be  ex- 
pected and  developed  in  it,  not  now  always  present, 
or  at  least  conspicuous!  First,  and  most  important, 
that  its  relations  in  every  respect,  may  be  rightly 
estimated  and  understood  by  those  engaged  in  it,  and 
with  unanimity,  thereby  securing  oneness  of  purpose 
and  action.  Then  opportunity  by  which  both  clergy 
and  laity  may  be  brought  together  with  frequency, 
for  agreement  on  what  is  most  profitable  and  desir- 
able, that  the  definite  action  of  both  may  be  in  ac- 
cord, and  both  inform,  and  educate,  by  interchange 
of  views  and  experiences,  so  that  when  put  into 
practice  in  the  several  spheres  of  work,  there  may  be 
a  certainty  that  the  services,  the  lesson,  the  whole 
character  of  the  session,  shall  have  one  comprehen- 
sive design,  and  be  equally  perceptible  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  individual  scholar. 

As  an  inflexible  rule  every  officer  and  teacher 
should  be  a  communicantj  else,  how  competent  to 
teach  the  spiritual  lesson  of  the  sacraments? 

The  character  and  fitness  of  each  should  be  thor- 
oughly known  by  the  Rector,  who  alone  should 
appoint  all  of  them  to  their  positions.  Progress  has 
already  been  made  in  every  direction  through  the 
holding  of  Convocations  in  various  Dioceses,  and 
nothing  ever  contributed  so  advantageously  to  help 
and  inspire  the  laity  as  these.  The  workers  ai*e  en- 
abled to  carry  back  to  their  parishes  material  sugges- 
tions and  parts  of  a  system,  as  well  as  to  impaii;  and 
exchange  that  which  tends  to  advantage  and  im- 
provement. Variances  have  lost  their  prominence, 
and  differences  disappear  into  unimportance.  What 
elevated  one  benefitted  and  expanded  the  whole.  The 
clergy  were  better  enabled  to  realize  that  however 
crude  the  work  seemed  in  isolated  cases,  a  sufficient 
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number  of  a  superior  type  portrayed  a  spirit  which 
could  be  both  respected  and  utUized.  Out  of  the 
Convocation  grew  the  leaflets  for  uniform  .instruc- 
tion. These,  receiving  Diocesan  sanction,  carefully 
and  ably  edited,  prudently  arranged,  furnish  a  sys- 
tem by  which  so  much  can  be  condensed  into  the 
brief  hour  of  the  Sunday  School  sessions.  Being  of 
so  high  an  order  in  themselves,  they  incite  a  disposi- 
tion for  research  and  contemplation  which  enlarged 
and  enriched  the  usefulness  of  the  teacher,  and  the 
heart  and  imderstanding  of  the  scholar. 

With  this  gained,  what  followed  in  application  of 
all  this  to  the  particular  parish? 

First,  a  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  Rector,  that 
loyalty  to  the  principles  of  the  Church,  was  dear  to 
the  heart  of  the  devout  lay  helper,  and  that  many  so 
inspired  could  be  selected  to  act  as  his  coadjutors. 

Secondly,  the  exhibition  of  a  firm  and  settled  belief 
on  their  part  that  the  Church  furnished  everything 
necessary  to  instruct  and  hold  the  children,  when 
applied  to  their  understandings.  Other  means  which 
had  passed  through  experiment,  had  all  proved  want- 
ing and  failures.  The  time  having  arrived  when  the 
whole  system  could  be  (as  it  should  ever  have  been) 
brought  completely  and  entirely  under  the  guidance 
and  control  of  the  Church,  what  can  be  seen  as  a 
X)ervading  and  increasing  purpose?  As  one  decided 
step  in  advance,  it  is  fully  and  most  convincingly 
demonstrated  that  the  Church's  system  of  teaching 
is  not  only  the  right  one,  but,  when  steadily  pursued, 
the  very  one  which  the  children  do  not  fail  to  recog- 
nize and  become  interested  with. 

Take  the  instances,  and  they  are  not  only  actual 
but  on  th^  increase,  where  a  settled  line  of  procedure 
is  laid  down;  where  the  collective  and  individual 
requirements  are  made  to  sustain  an  equilibrium. 
On  the  one  hand  the  collective  need  of  such  services, 
and  the  supply  of  such  books  of  services,  as  are  sea- 
sonably^modified  to  be  best  applicable  to  the  juvenile 
condition  of  mind,  thereby  creating  the  love  of  a  de- 
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▼out  service  of  praise  and  prayer  to  God,  is  accom- 
panied with  direct  application  o£  such  judicious  selec- 
tions of  Scripture,  Catechism  and  Collect  as  to  de- 
velop a  sense  of  intelligent  personal  obligation  to  the 
law  and  will  of  God.  The  anthems,  hymns,  Creed, 
Scriptures,  and  the  ordinances  and  sacraments  of  the 
Church  are  arrayed  in  a  manner  to  impress  the 
learner  with  their  living  meaning  and  force  for  his 
or  her  special  use  and  benefit,  and  with  a  directness 
not  easily  evaded.  The  fruits  of  this  method  can 
be  judged  rightly  only  in  their  production.  If 
what  is  taught  is  retained  and  produces  effects  in 
those  taught  it  is  not  in  vain.  Does  the  Sunday 
School  system,  by  pursuit  of  these  methods,  result  so 
as  to  claim  for  it  the  certainty  of  being  a  spiritual 
instrumentality?  The  facts  must  be  the  only  answer. 
Where  it  causes  the  children  to  be  brought  to  bapt- 
ism, and  where  it  leads  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  vows 
of  baptism,  is  one  evidence  to  that  end.  The  num- 
bers everywhere  added  from  it,  by  confirmation,  to 
the  Church  will  be  granted  as  another.  The  very 
presence  of  the  teacher,  noticeable  in  many  examples, 
at  the  font  with  their  scholars,  presenting  them,  and 
at  the  same  time  becoming  sponsors  in  absence  of 
any  other  provisions,  and  the  appearance  of  teacher 
and  scholar  kneeling  side  by  ^de  at  the  first  com- 
munion does  infer  something  of  more  than  outward 
accomplishment.  These,  as  the  Church  directs,  have 
been  taught  the  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  such  other  things  as  a  Christian 
should  know  and  believe  to  his  soul's  health— caused 
to  hear  sermons,  and  it  is  shown,  brought  to  the 
Bishop  to  be  confirmed — all  in  the  line  directed.  As 
a  reasonable  test  of  the  quality  of  the  ofiice  per- 
formed by  the  Sunday  School,  it  may  be  asked,  are 
these  confirmed  ones  really  as  well  instructed,  do 
they  continue  to  live  as  Christians,  in  a  manner 
equally  irreproachable  as  do  others  brought  to  the 
Communion  through  other  influences  of  the  Church? 
Do  they  remain  within  it  with  equal  steadfastness 
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signed.  There  are  many  causes  that  may  be  imag- 
ined why  an  assistant  should  wish  to  resign.  For  ex- 
ample, suppose  the  bishop  should  refuse  to  assign 
him  any  duties  at  all.  Or  suppose  an  irreconcilable 
difference  to  exist  between  the  bishops.  Again,  the 
canon  is  very  explicit  as  to  the  resignation  of  a  dio- 
cesan bishop,  and  in  defining  the  penalties  for  such 
resignation.  But  if  a  strict  application  of  the  word 
"diocese,"  in  clause  4,  be  insisted  on,  if  this  word, 
and  not  "jurisdiction,"  is  the  disqualifying  word,  so 
to  speak,  as  several  eminent  gentlemen  claim,  then  I 
think  we  must  at  once  admit  that  a  resigned  diocesan 
bishop  is  eligible  to  election  to  a  missionary  jurisdic- 
tion. It  is  not  impossible  to  imagine  causes  why  a 
hale  and  hearty  bishop  should  desire  to  resign 
his  diocese,  as  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Chase.  He  may 
not  then  be  elected  to  another  diocese^  but,  if  the 
General  Convention  saw  fit,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent him  from  being  elected  to  a  missionary  juris- 
diction. 

Finally,  if  a  resigned  diocesan  bishop  can  be  elected 
to  a  missionary  jurisdiction,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
he  becomes  a  "  missionary  bishop,"  as  the  term  is 
used  in  the  canons,  and  if  a  "missionary  bishop,** 
then  he  becomes  invested  with  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges that  belong  to  the  office  under  our  laws.  What 
follows  ?  He  is  restored  to  his  seat  and  vote  in  the 
House  of  Bishops,  and,  as  a  "  missionary  bishop,"  is 
entitled  to  election  to  a  diocese.  Manifestly  this 
would  be  an  evasion  of  the  penalties  inflicted  upon  his 
resignation  of  the  diocese.  And  yet  such  a  thing  is 
possible.  I  do  not  think  this  can  be  considered  a 
strained  intopretation  of  the  canon  z/the  spirit  and  in- 
tent of  the  law  is  ignored.  Penal  enactments,  we  ar^ 
told,  must  be  strictly  interpreted.  If  so,  then  the  re- 
signation of  a  "  diocese"  prevents  election  to  "any 
diocese  now  in  union,  or  which  may  be  hereafter  ad- 
mitted into  union  with  this  Church,"  but  it  does  not 
prevent  election  to  a  missionary  jurisdiction,  which 
may  fairly  be  conceded  to  be  a  possible  result  under 
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Development  of  English  Literature  and  Language. 
By  A.  H.  Welsh,  A.  M.,  Member  of  Victoria  Insti- 
tute. The  Philosophical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 
Chicago:  S.  C  Griggs  &  Co.  London:  Trubner  & 
Co.    1883. 

These  two  volumes  indicate  a  prodigious  amount 
of  labor,  and  can  be  justly  called  a  great  work.  The 
conception  of  it,  in  its  breadth  and  detail,  shows 
philosophic  insight,  while  its  method  and  treatment 
prove  the  judgment,  taste  and  extensive  reading  of 
the  author. 

The  work  has  met  with  unfriendly  criticism  in 
some  quarters,  not  because  of  intrinsic  defects,  either 
as  to  facts  or  reasoning,  or  because  of  a  deficiency  of 
skill,  thought  or  culture,  but  on  the  ground  of  alleged 
plagiarism.  We  shall  enter  upon  no  controversy  as 
to  the  justice  of  the  charge.  While  we  do  not  deny 
some  marked  traces  of  minute  familiarity  with  Taine, 
we,  yet,  very  frankly  say  that  the  work  is  much  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  French  author.  It  can  be  utilized 
with  more  safety  and  facility  by  the  student  or  gen- 
eral reader.  His  design  was  to  show  the  historic 
growth  of  English  literature,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  make  plain  the  influence  of  the  national  life  in 
giving  form  and  expression  to  its  texture.  We  think 
he  has  accomplished  his  aim  with  eminent  succesSy 
and  in  a  manner  as  original  as  it  is  satisfactory.  En- 
thusiasm is  one  of  his  striking  qualities,  and,  by  his 
vivid  description,  fullness  of  information  and  analytic 
power,  he  imparts  that  enthusiasm  and  holds  the 
attention  and  interest  of  the  reader  captive. 
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His  views  on  the  origin  and  characteristic  growth 
of  American  literature  are  confirmed  by  common 
sense  and  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  It 
necessarily  stands  in  organic  relation  to  English  lit- 
erature. Chaucer  and  Emerson  are  the  births  of  a 
common  parent.  Neither  national  pride  nor  patriot- 
ism is  honored  by  an  attempted  severance  of  the  vital 
connection.  Apart  /rom  the  heritage  of  blood  and 
brains,  and  accumulated  mental  riclies  transmitted 
from  the  period  of  "Beowulf"  to  Carlyle,  our  litera* 
ture,  as  distinctively  American,  would  possess  all  the 
imbecility  of  premature  birth,  with  little  hope  of  a 
maturity  of  beauty  and  vigorous  life. 

We  commend  these  volumes  as  a  valuable  the- 
saurus of  all  that  pertains  to  the  subject  of  English 
literature.  In  all  the  qualities  of  literary  workman- 
ship they  speak  for  themselves,  and  as  to  their  schol- 
arly accuracy  and  worth,  they  have  the  endorsement 
of  such  names  as  Edwin  P.  Whipple,  John  G.  Whit- 
tier,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Edmund  Clarence 
Stedman. 

Essays:  Classicaly  Modem.  By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 
In  two  volumes.  London  and  New  York:  Macmillan 
i&Co. 

Mr.  Myers  is  one  of  the  foremost  of  living  English 
essayists,  and  is  in  some  respects  a  strong  and 
original  writer.  He  cannot  be  passed  by  on  the 
part  of  those  who  follow  the  lead  of  modern  litera- 
ture. He  is  one  on  whom  the  classics  have  had  their 
full  share  of  influence,  and  yet  one  who  is  thoroughly 
possessed  of  the  modem  spirit.  These  two  elements 
are  contending  for  the  mastery  in  a  somewhat 
original  mind,  and  the  result  is  that,  in  the  field  of 
pure  literatui'e,  Mr.  Myers  is  one  of  the  most  sympto- 
matic of  living  writers.  He  does  in  prose  what 
Arthur  Hugh  Clough  did  in  poetry;  he  feels  the 
pulse  of  present  thought.  It  is  not  meant  by  this 
that  he  simply  gives  a  rehash  of  what  others  have 
written;  his  criticisms  are  genuine,  fresh,  inde- 
pendent, and  abound  in  creative  ideas;  they  are  his 
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own  opinions,  and  gain  their  value  on  this  account. 
The  older  English  essayists  had  a  mannerism  of  their 
own,  as  Jeffery,  Cariyle,  Macaulay,  but  Mr.  Myers 
in  no  sense  copies  them.  His  style,  indeed,  might  be 
improved,  but  his  sense  is  always  superior,  even  to  a 
tolerably  good  style.  It  is  hard  to  say  in  which  field 
he  excels — ^the  ancient  or  modern.  The  classical 
essays  are  only  three,  and  cover  the  '*  Greek  Oracles," 
"Virgil"  and  "Marcus  Aurelius  Antoniuus."  The 
modern  essays  are  devoted  to  "  Giuseppi  Mazzini," 
"  George  Sand,"  "  Victor  Hugo,"  Ernest  Renan," 
"Geoi-ge  Eliot,"  "Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,"  and  to 
essays  on  "Archbishop  Trench's  Poem,"  "A  New 
Eirenicon"  reviewing  Prof.  Seelig's  Natural  Religion 
and  "  Bossetti  and  the  Beligion  of  Beauty."  None  of 
these  papers  are  great,  but  there  is  an  infinite 
deal  of  wise  and  refined  thought  packed  away  in 
them.  Mr.  Myers  usually  writes  from  com- 
petent knowledge,  and  one  may  believe  in  his 
thorough  honesty.  Hence,  these  essays,  especially 
those  on  classical  subjects,  may  be  read  at^  expressing 
the  best  thought  of  the  day  on  art,  poetry,  literature, 
and  the  moral  issues  of  tnith.  Mr.  Myers  has  strong 
sympathy  with  the  agnostics,  though  at  every  step, 
in  dealing  with  religious  truth,  he  betrays  the  foster- 
ing care  of  his  spiritual  mother,  the  Church  of 
England.  What  charms  in  these  essays  is  their 
atmosphei*e.  Nothing  has  been  written  upon  Rossetti 
which  is  more  appreciative.  Virgil  has  never  found 
a  more  congenial  interpreter;  the  Greek  Oracles, 
under  his  hand,  have  a  certain  message  to  mankind, 
and  Prof.  Seelig  finds  in  him  the  best  English  reader 
of  his  much  misunderstood  work.  There  is  enough 
in  these  essays  for  a  lengthy  criticism,  but  the  best 
use  one  can  make  of  them  is  to  read  them  critically 
and  thoughtfully,  and  compare  the  opinions  expressed 
by  Mr.  Myera  with  one's  own  experience  in  life, 
literature  and  religion.  The  essays  themselves  are 
likely, to  live. 
Life  of  Bishop  Wilherforce:  with  selections  from 
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his  Diary  and  Correspondence.  By  A.  R.  Ashwell 
and  Reginald  Q.  Wilberforce.  New  York :  E.  P.  But- 
ton &  Co. 

This  volume  is  necessarily  unsatisfactory.  Bishop 
Wilberforce  was  very  near  being  the  prime  human 
force  in  the  Church  of  England  during  nearly  forty 
years  of  his  life,  and  an  abridged  memoir  of  such  a 
man  is  much  like  an  abridged  Bible.  You  like  it,  but 
after  all,  you  want  the  original  and  entire  story.  In 
due  time  Mr.  Murray's  three  volume  edition  will  be 
accessible  in  a  cheaper  form  ;  but,  meanwhile,  the 
American  edition,  though  without  an  index,  will 
have  to  do  duty  for  what  most  people  will  know 
about  the  greatest  English  Bishop  since  the  Re- 
formation. The  scissors  have  been  judiciously  used 
and  the  volume  is  so  reduced  in  price  that,  with  all 
its  manifest  defects,  it  is  a  boon  to  American  Church- 
men to  have  the  story  in  any  accessible  form.  Who 
Bishop  Wilberforce  was,  what  he  did,  how  he  did  it, 
is  now  well  understood  among  inteUigent  readers. 
The  compilers  of  his  memoir  have  acted  wisely  in 
giving  his  own  words  to  the  public.  During  his  life- 
time he  readily  incurred  the  charge  of  insincerity  be- 
cause he  was  an  attractive  and  many-sided  man.  The 
charge  could  only  be  refuted  by  baring  his  inner  life 
to  the  light  of  day.  In  defense  of  this  course,  his 
son  quotes  the  approval  of  Archbishop  Tait,  between 
whom  and  Bishop  Wilberforce  there  existed  an  inti- 
mate and  honorable  friendship,  and  also  the  consent 
of  the  persons  who  had  the  best  right  to  feel  aggiieved 
because  they  found  themselves  impaled  for  their  true 
character  in  the  Bishop's  private  diary.  The  biog- 
raphy had  to  be  thus  free  and  open  in  its  character 
or  it  could  be  nothing  adequate  to  the  demands  of 
the  case,  and  the  outcry  against  his  son's  course,  on 
examination,  seems  to  have  been  without  any  ade- 
quate foundation.  He  simply  did  what  Bos  well  did 
in  his  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Froude  has  done 
in  his  Carlyle's  Life  and  Letters.  He  could  not  intel- 
ligently have  done  anything  else.    The  value  of  this 
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biography  is  twofold.    It  gives  the  analysis  of  a  man 
who  visibly  changed   the  working  aspects  of    tho 
Church  of  England  for  his  generation ;  it  also  fur- 
nishes one  with  fresh  and   true  insight   into  the 
Church  of  England  for  that  period.    It  is  the  only 
adequate  biography  of  a  great  Churchman  that  has 
been  written  in  modem  times.    Wilberforce,  Surrey, 
Newman,  Manning,  W.  G.  Ward,  Eeble,  Maurice, 
Buusen,  Bowland   Williams,   Thirlwall — when    the 
lives  of  these  men  are  fully  written,  what  remains  to 
be  known  of  the  English  Church  during  the  great  re- 
vival of  the  last  half  century?    These  men  were  the 
English  Church,  so  to  speak,  while  they  lived  or  re- 
mained in  it.    Bishop  Wilberforce's  Memoirs  shows 
how  the  yet  remaining  biographies  should  be  written. 

Oeorge  Sand.    By  Bertha  Thomas.    Boston:  Rob- 
erts Brothers. 

It  is  but  just  that  the  name  of  Oeorge  Sand,  which 
has  so  long  been  the  synonym  for  all  that  unsezed  a 
woman,  should  occupy  a  prominent  place  among  the 
famous  women  of  the  century.  The  third  of  the 
series,  it  will  introduce  to  many  readers  a  new  source 
of  pleasure,  in  opening  a  hitherto  forbidden  field  to  all 
but  the  exceptionally  bold.  The  book  opens  with  a 
rapid  glance  at  the  circumstances  of  both  education 
and  early  marriage,  and  through  them  traces  the 
causes  influencing  the  life,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
peculiar  genius  of  the  writer.  Her  controlling  idea 
was  an  escape  from  the  artificial  restraints,  which 
she  believed  crippled  and  dwarfed  the  characters  of 
those  around  her.  In  the  sketch  here  given,  the 
grave  faults  of  her  career  are  not  condoned;  but  in  a 
peculiarly  appreciative  analysis,  the  mixed  motives 
governing  such  a  life  are  very  ably  stated.  Her 
views  on  the  marriage  system  of  France,  her  politi- 
cal relations  and  acquaintance  with  the  leading  men 
of  her  time  are  fully  described,  including  a  delicately 
guarded  estimate  of  her  relations  with  De  Musset  and 
Chopin.    It  is  probable  that  many  who  read  this 
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sketch  will  be  led  to  enjoy  and  estimate  for  them- 
selves the  writings  of  a  woman,  who,  with  George 
Eliot,  has  left  the  greatest  impress,  not  only  in  her 
own  land,  but  in  England  and  America,  of  any 
novelist  of  her  day. 

Memoirs  of  John  Adams  Dix.  Compiled  by  his 
son,  Morgan  Dix.  In  two  volumes.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

Oen.  Dix  came  just  a  shade  or  two  short  of  being  a 
great  popular  leader;  in  fact,   he  was  a  great  leader 
without  popularity,  or,  rather,  he  was  greater  in  the 
field  of  practical  affairs  than  in  that  of  constructive 
statesmanship.      His  early  military  training  fitted 
him  rather  to  control  than  to  guide  men.    This  is 
not  saying  that  his  life  did  not  deserve  all  the  atten- 
tion which  his  son  has  bestowed  upon  it,  neither  is  it 
limiting  his  position  beyond  its  visible  limitations  in 
actual  life.    It  is  only  expressing  a  general  fact.    He 
combined  the  soldier  and  the  civilian  in  a  rare  degree. 
He  was  in  public  life  during  some  sixty  of  his  eighty 
years.     '*  He  was  one  of  those  who  formed  the  link 
between  the  period  of  the  Revolution  and  that  of  the 
final  and  perpetual  consolidation  of  the  American 
Union,"  and  was  almost  the  first  to  determine  what 
constituted  disloyalty  to  the  countiy  in  the  late  civil 
war.    He  was  essentially  the  man  of  action,  not  the 
thinker,  the  man  of  authority,  not  the  scholar,  and 
yet  in  thought  and  scholarship  he  was  only  second  in 
rank,  because  he  was  not  quite  first.    Dr.  Dix  seems 
to  be  sensible  of  this  and  has  written  an  essentially 
political  biography.    This  was  entirely  fitting  and  he 
has  executed  his  task  with  singular  modesty  and  good 
sense,  except  where  he  apologizes  for  his  father's 
coui-se  with  reference  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  where  no  apology  can  atone  for  a  political 
blunder.    The  truth  is,  that  Gen.  Dix  was  without 
the  prescience  which  marks  the  statesman.    Webster 
instinctively  stood  by  the  integrity  of  the  nation, 
because  he  felt  that  the  nation  was  greater  than  any 
of  its  individual  elements.    Gen.  Dix  was  as  patriotic 
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and  loyal  as  ever  Webster  was,  but  he  did  not  see 
things  with  the  same  comprehensive  grasp  of  the 
situation.  The  personal  element  in  this  biography  is 
supplemented  by  an  exhibition  of  Gen.  Dix's  political 
services,  and  by  showing  how  his  career  was  inter- 
twined with  the  general  life  of  the  day«  Dr.  Dix  has 
told  this  story  with  simplicity  and  skill,  and  has 
made  a  book  which  is  invaluable  to  the  political  stu- 
dent of  the  last  fifty  yeai'S.  His  father,  though  a 
New  Englander  by  birth,  was  educated  chiefly  in 
Canada  and  New  York,  and  bore  little  trace  of  his 
Puritan  origin.  He  became  a  Churchman  in  early 
life,  and  was  connected  by  marriage  and  political  and 
professional  associations  with  the  foremost  families 
in  New  York.  While  this  threw  him  out  of  the 
popular  current,  it  did  not  remove  him  from  sympa- 
thy  with  the  people  or  prevent  a  true  regard  for  their 
interests.  He  was  the  man  who  was  always  called 
in  to  save  the  state  or  the  country  at  a  critical 
moment,  and  the  story  of  his  career  illustrates  traits 
of  character  which  are  only  found  in  the  foremost 
civilians  among  a  great  people.  Dr.  Dix  has  built  a 
noble  monument  for  a  noble  life,  in  which  integrity 
and  patriotism  contended  for  the  mastery  of  hon- 
ored rivals. 

Epochs  in  Church  History  and  other  Essays.  By 
the  Rev.  E.  A.  Washburn,  D.D.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
C.  C.  Tiffany.    New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

The  fact  is  gaining  slow  recognition,  that  in  the 
death  of  Dr.  Washburn  the  American  Church  lost, 
perhaps,  its  foremost  man  in  the  realm  of  thought 
and  scholarship.  He  stood  upon  the  high  plane  of 
the  most  advanced  and  best  educated  minds,  and 
nothing  in  the  thought  and  movement  of  the  age  was 
foreign  to  him.  He  was  a  representative  man,  and 
his  writing,  even  if  it  may  not  have  the  finish  which 
his  fine  taste  demanded,  is  so  important  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  much  longer  kept  in  manu3cript.  His  ser- 
mons were  able,  but  the  sermon  did  not  give  room 
enough  for  his  thought.  Dr.  Washburn  was  specially 
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interested  in  history  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bible,  and  only  the  ethical  results  of  his  study  could 
find  their  way  into  his  short  sermons.  Such  essays 
as  are  printed  in  this  volume,  being  the  genuine  and 
free  expression  of  his  thoughts,  are  a  true  measure  of 
his  ability  and  gifts.  They  comprise  his  lectures  on 
Church  history  and  several  occasional  essays,  as  those 
on  Richard  Hooker,  on  Biblical  Criticism,  on  the 
Study  of  the  Scriptures,  on  the  Christian  Faith  and 
Theology,  on  Judaism  and  Christianity,  and  on  a 
Personal  Resurrection  and  Modem  Phvsical  Science. 
Within  this  range  of  subjects.  Dr.  Washburn  was 
peculiarly  at  home,  and  his  best  thought  is  here  ex- 
pressed in  a  clear,  glowing  and  weighty  style,  in 
which  the  whole  man  is  brought  into  contact  vrith 
his  readers.  The  paragraph  on  Richard  Hooker  is 
masterly  for  the  way  in  which  the  great  English 
Churchman  is  set  forth  in  relation  to  his  own  times. 
The  essay  on  Biblical  Criticism  gives  both  sanction 
and  forward  push  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  because 
it  plainly  lays  down  the  canons  by  which  such  work 
is  to  be  done.  It  will  be  foimd  that  this  volume  is 
fuU  of  the  seminal  principles  which  guided  Dr.  Wash- 
burn's thinking,  and  that,  to  a  great  extent,  his 
thinking  and  teaching  is  that  by  which  the  Church  is 
to  enter  upon  the  work  of  guiding  pubUc  opinion  in 
this  country.  It  would  be  necessary  to  take  unusual 
space  to  subject  this  volume  to  the  proper  amount  of 
criticism,  because  in  its  general  trend  its  positions  are 
undoubtedly  right,  and  the  objections  lie  against  spe- 
cial points  only.  But  waiving  these  minute  differ- 
ences, it  must  be  confessed  that  since  Dr.  Mahan's 
writings  were  collected,  no  such  volume  as  these 
essays  has  come  from  the  pen  of  an  American 
Churchman. 

More  Words  about  the  Bible.  By  James  I.  Bush. 
New  York:  John  W.  Lovell  Company.  The  Ques- 
tion of  the  Day:  What  is  the  Bible  f  By  Thomas 
Richey,  D.D.    New  York:  James  Pott. 

These  two  works,  written  respectively  by  a  Broad 
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and  a  High  Churchman^  notably  illustrate  that  diver- 
sity of  opinion  with  reference  to  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings which  the  Church  allows.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bush 
publishes  his  sermons  confessedly  in  the  conviction 
that  Dr.  B.  Heber  Newton  has  met  with  signal  abil- 
ity a  gi*eat  and  pressing  want  for  popular  instruc- 
tion^  and  that  the  day  is  coming  when  censure  will 
be  silenced  by  grateful  acknowledgment  of  his  timely 
service  to  those,  who  desire  to  read  the  Bible  intel- 
ligently. Dr.  Richey  contributes  a  statement  of 
facts  about  the  Bible,  its  object,  and  the  proper  way 
'  to  read  it,  which  supplements  Dr.  Newton's  volume 
on  the  Uses  of  the  Bibley  and  contains  the  informa- 
tion that  ought  to  have  been  included  in  that  work 
to  correct  its  onesidedness.  Mr.  Bush  and  Dr. 
Richey  are  complementary  to  one  another.  Mr.  Bush 
presents  the  right  method  of  looking  at  Scripture  as 
a  whole;  Dr.  Richey  in  a  scholarly  way  corrects  some 
of  the  fallacies  of  modern  criticism,  and  furnishes 
the  right  key  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible.  Mr.  Bush 
freely  admits  that  there  is  much  in  the  Bible  that  is 
of  no  use  whatever  on  the  mere  casual  and  careless 
reading  of  it,  much  at  which  one  stumbles  if  reading 
in  a  curious  and  critical  spirit,  but  holds  that  the 
wiser  way  is  to  study  the  meaning  of  the  words  of 
Scripture  and  inquire  if  there  be  not  some  truths  in 
them  which  we  can  take  to  ourselves.  His  five  ser- 
mons were  the  general  subject  of  present  thought 
about  the  Bible  rather  than  its  critical  examination, 
and  culminate,  as  in  the  fifth  and  last  discourses,  in 
a  statement  of  the  Incarnation.  They  are  chiefly 
valufible  as  an  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  Broad 
Churchmen  keep  to  the  integrity  of  the  faith.  Dr. 
Richey's little  book,  in  like  manner,  is  useful  in  show- 
ing how  the  Church  has  taught  us  to  use  the  Bible 
and  in  doing  away  with  some  of  the  Protestant  er- 
rors concerning  its  interpretation.  Both  books  are 
really  valuable,  as  far  as  they  go. 
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BISHOP  PINKNEY. 

THE  Rt.  Eev.  William  Pinkney,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
fell  asleep  in  Christ  on  the  morning  of  the  4th 
day  of  July,  1888.  He  was  the  fifth  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  Maryland,  having  been  consecrated  Assist- 
ant Bishop  on  the  6th  day  of  October,  1870,  succeed- 
ing to  the  full  charge  of  the  Diocese  at  the  death  of 
Bishop  Whittingham,  October  the  I7th,  1879.  Brief 
as  was  his  Episcopate,  few  men  have  filled  the  high 
and  holy  office  of  Bishop  in  the  Church  of  God  with 
more  fidelity  to  conscience,  or  with  greater  diligence 
in  the  discharge  of  duty.  '*  A  workman  that  needeth 
not  to  be  ashamed,"  he  fell  in  the  midst  of  labors  ''  a 
good  man,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith." 
William  Pinkney  was  bom  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  April 
the  17th,  1810.  His  father  belonged  to  an  illustrious 
family.  His  grandfather  sprung  from  one  of  the 
most  resi)ectable  and  ancient  families  of  Britain,  and 
the  Bishop  always  pointed  with  pride  to  the  heroism 
and  courage  of  his  ancestors  during  the  Bevolution- 
ary  struggle  for  American  independence.    Writing 
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grandfather's  mistaken  fidelity  to  the  English 
)ecau&e  be  had  taken  the  oath  as  a  suhject  of 
iritish  Crown,  he  says:  "  He  was  a  hero  in 
a  raan*of  indomitable  moral  courage,  and  the 
it  moral  integrity,  who  never  Bacrificed  con- 
e  to  expediency,  and  never  yielded  up  its  dic- 
t)ut  to  clear  convictions  of  duty.  .  .  .  Even 
who  may  be  disposed  to  censure  his  adherance 
oath  he  had  taken  must  admire  the  sterling 
aroic  spirit  he  displayed  in  sacrificing  his  ease, 
mfort  and  his  fortune  to  what  he  believed  to  be 
ty."  This  scrap  of  family  history  briefly  but 
dly  illustrates  the  character  of  an  ancestry  that 
;o  our  country  the  great  and  honored  legalist 
atesman,  William  Pinkney,  to  whom  the  high 
9  was  paid:  "  His  opinions  had  almost  acquired 
ithority  of  judicial  decisions;"  and  which"  also 
to  the  Church  another  William  Pinkney,  of 
.  it  may  be  justly  said  that  he  was  in  many 
I  the  equal  of  his  illustrious  relative.  He  bad 
learned  the  value  of  time,  and  the  worth  of 
While  yet  a  mere  lad  he  had  entered  S. 
\  College,  Annapolis,  and  with  such  compeers  as 
:e  Dr.  John  H.  Alexander  of  Baltimore,  famous 
;ientist,  and  one  of  the  ripest  scholars  of  his 
oung  Pinkney  distinguished  himself  studying 
two  other  such  brilliant  competitors;  it  was 
at  their  graduation  that  the  Faculty  could  not 
the  honors  to  any  one  of  the  four,  all  being 
y  to  receive  alike  each  and  every  prize  offered 
:  Institution.  In  early  manhood,  the  profession 
Law  had  tempted  his  ambition,  and  he  had 
}aid  it  had  never  lost  its  fascinating  power  over 
nd  and  heart.  So  young  in  years,  being  only 
een  when  graduating  from  college,  he  sought 
opportunities  for  study  at  Princeton,  and  there 
his  mind  with  those  grand  principles  which 
ifterwards  characterized  his  parochial  min- 
ind  his  episcopate.  A  strict  construction  of 
w  and  obedience  to  it,  was  one  of  the  marked 
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features  of  his  private  and  official  life.  How  he  came 
to  change  his  purpose  of  studying  for  the  Bar  may  be 
traced  to  the  deeply  religious  tendency  of  his  nature, 
which  made  him  yearn  to  plead  for  souls.  He  only 
took  a  higher  grade  in  the  same  calling,  to  plead  be* 
fore  the  Judge  of  the  whole  Earth.  His  mind 
grasped  with  quick  discrimination  the  great  funda- 
mentals of  truth. 

He  began  reading  theology  with  avidity,  and 
wisely  selected  such  expounders  of  the  Gospel  as 
Donn  and  Beveridge  and  South,  who  he  admired  as 
among  the  greatest  champions  of  our  English  Christ* 
ianity.  Dr.  Gteorge  Mcllhenney  was  his  Mentor  in 
theological  study,  but  it  was  largely  due  to  his  own 
indefatigable  research  and  mental  labor  that  he  mas- 
tered the  elements  of  that  Christian  science  which  he 
afterwards  applied  with  such  a  grand  success.  He 
was  ordained  Deacon  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Stone 
in  1835,  and  immediately  succeeded  his  faithful  Men- 
tor, the  Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  Mcllhenney,  in  the  charge  of 
S.  Andrew's  Parish,  Somerset  County,  Md.  He 
continued  here  about  one  year,  when,  having  been  ^ 

advanced  to  the  Priesthood,  he  was  called  to  the 
parish  of  what  was  then  known  as  "Addison  Chapel 
Parish,"  embracing  a  large  portion  of  Prince  George 
County,  Md.  Here  he  entered  upon  a  long  and  very 
eventful  pastorate  of  over  seventeen  years.  .  During 
this  period  he  lived  much  of  his  time  in  the  saddle 
and  traveled  hundreds  of  miles  on  horseback,  visit- 
ing nearly  every  home  in  the  county  in  which  his 
parish  was  located,  often  being  called  to  adjacent 
counties  to  minister  to  the  sick  and  dying  where 
there  was  no  one  else  to  administer  the  sacraments 
in  these  remote  and  sparsely  settled  regions.  It  was 
no  unusual  thing,  on  such  occasions,  for  the  young 
rector  to  ride  twenty  or  thirty  miles  in  one  day,  and 
then  to  sit  up  and  nurse  the  sick  throughout  the 
weary  hours  of  the  night,  taking  rest  only  when,  on 
the  morrow^  he  returned  to  his  home,  napping  on 
his  horse  by  the  way.    This  was  the  daily  and  yearly 
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experience  of  the  early  ministry  of  Bishop  Pinkney, 
and,  but  for  the  love  with  which  he  labored  for  his 
people,  and  the  simple  habits  of  his  consecrated  life, 
he  would  have  been  drawn  into  larger  spheres  of 
usefulness.  His  brilliant  mind  was  far  from  being 
unappreciated  in  his  comparatively  obscure  work. 
His  light  shone  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  rural 
charge;  many  of  the  best  citizens  of  the  Nation's 
capital  frequently  found  their  way  into  the  country 
to  hear  the  eloquent  young  divine,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined that,  if  it  was  possible  to  secure  him  in  Wash- 
ington, he  should  be  induced  to  make  a  change. 
Nothing,  however,  was  more  distasteful  to  the  loyal 
heart  of  Bishop  Pinkney  than  change.  He  loved 
places  and  people  around  which  clustered  associa- 
tions and  memories  with  a  devotion  that  was  chival- 
ric.  Old  localities  and  old  friends  made  up  the  ro- 
mance and  poetry  of  his  heart.  Like  his  great  and 
illustrious  uncle,  he  was  loyal  in  the  love  he  bore  his 
own  native  State.  Maryland  was  to  him  the  syn- 
onym for  everything  that  was  lofty  in  patriotism 
and  famous  in  letters.  He  loved  his  native  land,  but 
his  native  State  was  to  him  like  his  own  mother's 
arms.  On  her  bosom  were  pillowed  his  own  sleeping 
sires.  To  him  her  soil  was  sacred,  mingling,  as  it 
did,  with  the  dust  of  his  best  loved.  He  never  left 
his  State  for  other  fields  of  labor  that  were  open  to 
him;  he  refused  all  calls  to  distant  parishes,  and,  in 
the  quiet  of  his  country  home,  in  the  freedom  of  his 
country  life,  he  had  devoted  himself^  body  and  soul, 
to  the  service  of  his  Master. 

After  repeated  and  urgent  solicitations  from 
Churchmen  in  Washington,  and  letters  from  Bishop 
Whittingham,  indicating  that  it  was  his  duty  to  go, 
he,  at  length,  yielded  a  reluctant  consent  to  take  the 
proffered  Rectorship  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascen- 
sion, then  vacant,  and  which  had  for  some  time  prior 
to  his  call,  been  battling  for  existence.  The  change 
was  indeed  a  great  one  and  involved  singular  respon- 
sibilities.   As  he  often  said  afterwards,  he  entered 
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upon  his  new  relations  with  the  feeling  that  it  was  a 
forlorn  hope.  Coming  from  his  quiet  retreat  in  the 
country,  to  the  stir  and  excitement  of  the  gay  capi- 
tal, might  have  turned  many  an  older  head  than  his, 
but,  with  the  increased  anxieties  of  his  new  position, 
and  the  conscious  need  of  careful  and  judicious  hand- 
ling, the  zealous  Rector  assumed  full  charge  of  his 
-work,  at  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  Parish,  when  a 
few  mistakes  would  have  consigned  it  to  certain 
ruin.  He  met  the  issue  with  firmness  and  gentleness, 
he  united  all  the  factions,  and  joined  the  hands  of  all 
the  hinderers  so  almost  inperceptibly,  that,  before  a 
year  of  his  ministry  in  his  new  Parish  had  closed, 
everybody  not  only  trusted  him,  but  loved  him. 
It  is  not  mere  praise  to  say  that  no  man  was  ever 
more  loved  in  his  work  and  ministry  than  was  Bishop 
Pinkney.  Speak  of  him  where  you  will  in  his  Diocese 
and  his  name  at  once  evokes  a  word  of  affection  and 
of  praise.  When  called  to  the  high  office  of  Bishop, 
nothing  would  satisfy  his  Parishioners  hut  a  contin- 
ued, even  though  provisional  rectorship,  as  it  was 
believed  that  nothing  would  save  the  Church,  in 
which  he  had  ministered  so  longhand  so  faithfully, 
from  financial  embarrassment,  but  the  name  and 
official  character  of  their  old  Eector.  Having  been 
twice  enlarged  during  his  rectorship  the  old  Church 
was  at  length  torn  down  and  a  new  edifice  erected  in 
a  more  convenient  part  of  the  Parish.  Beautiful  and 
majestic  as  was  the  n^w  Ascension,  true  to  his  sim- 
pler tastes,  the  Rector's  heart  was  often  found  sigh- 
ing over  the  ruins  of  the  old  Church,  and  it  was  a 
ji^reat  burden  for  him  to  see  the  children  of  his  con- 
stant prayers,  laboring  with  what  he  felt  to  be  the 
unnecessary  burden  of  an  unpaid  for  Church.  He 
often  wondered  what  would  be  the  end  of  the  strug- 
gle. Faithfully  supported  by  his  friend  and  as- 
sociate in  the  rectorship  of  the  Ascension,  the  Rev. 
Jno.  H.Elliott,  S.  T.  D.,  Bishop  Pinkney  having  stipu- 
lated to  give  the  congregation  ''  his  rests,"  and  to  go 
to  them  when  not  otherwise  engaged  in  the  discharge 
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of  Episcopal  duty,  they  at  onoe  yielded  to  the  over* 
sight  of  their  new  Rector,  who,  by  his  own  high 
character  as  a  man  and  pastor,  has  at  length  won 
the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  whole  flock, 
which  fulfilled  the  earnest  prayer  of  the  Bishop  in 
their  behalf.  In  such  a  cursory  sketch  as  this,  of  the 
life  and  work  of  Bishop  Pinkney,  only  a  passing 
glance  can  be  taken  of  the  many  sided  virtues  that 
make  up  the  character  of  the  man.  He  clung  with 
intense  loyalty  to  the  heritage  of  his  Faith.  He  waa 
a  Churchman  without  any  explanatory  clause  to  indi- 
cate high,  low,  broad  or  narrow.  He  hated  party 
lines.  He  stood  by  the  Prayer  Book  as  it  is,  and  he 
believed  with  all  his  heart  in  the  Divine  commission 
of  the  Church  in  which  he  served.  He  felt  that  he 
was  a  Bishop  in  the  One  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church,  and  in  this  mighty  conviction  he  undertook 
the  Episcopal  office.  How  often  he  recognized  his  own 
un  worthiness  none  knew  better  than  his  personal  and 
intimate  friends;  but  there  never  was  a  moment  of 
distrust  in  the  authority  of  his  commission,  or  of  the 
rights  secured  to  him  by  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church.  On  Him  alone  he  leaned,  and  in  His  strength 
alone  he  acted.  This  it  was  that  made  him  a  true 
Bishop.  It  may  not  be  without  significance,  also, 
that  with  the  exception  of  Bishop  Stone,  Bishop 
Pinkney  was  the  only  other  Bishop  in  the  history  of 
the  Episcopate  of  Maryland,  who,  being  nominated, 
received  nearly  a  imanimous*  election  of  the  entire 
convention.  It  had  long  been  known  that  Bishop 
Whittingham  regarded  Dr.  Pinkney  of  Washington 
as  among  the  fittest  of  the  clergy  of  the  Diocese  to 
fill  the  contemplated  ofiSce  of  assistant  Bishop.  He 
had  won  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  brethren 
as  a  man  wise  in  counsel  and  firm  in  principles.  A 
striking  example  of  unselfish  Christian  devotion,  and 
of  sublime  self-surrender  to  duty  he  lived  and  died 
the  embodiment  of  a  Christian  Priest  and  Bishop, 
and  the  secret  of  it',  was  in  the  fact,  that  he  loved  his 
work  and  all  the  flock  over  which  God  had  called 
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him  to  be  an  overseer.  His  warm  heart  was  entirely 
emptied  of  self,and  was  filled  with  thoughtful  solici- 
tude for  others. 

With  few  wants  and  inexpensive  tastes,  so  far  as 
he  himself  was  concerned,  he  devised  generous  things 
for  his  brethren.  If  he  could  make  others  happy  he 
was  contiBnt  to  stand  in  the  background  and  enjoy 
quietly,  but  fully  the  conscious  pleasures  he  had 
helped  to  furnish.  How  many  country  rectories  will 
miss  gifts  that  came  unexpectedly  to  their  doors? 
He  loved  to  give.  He  was  always  giving,  and  his 
happy  smile  and  word  of  childlike  gratitude  in  re- 
sponse to  acknowledgements  from  his  brethren,  was 
a  precious  commentary  on  the  text,  *'It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  He  was  truly  a 
father  to  all  his  spiritual  children.  But  he  was  the 
bold  and  fearless  Bishop,  also.  As  gentle  as  a  child 
he  was  as  brave  as  a  hero.  He  stood  immovable  on 
the  rock  of  duty.  He  needs  not  one  word  of  apology 
for  any  of  his  official  acts.  He  asked  nothing  of  the 
sort  from  any  quarter.  He  deserves  nothing  of  the 
sort  from  any  friend.  What  he  did  he  did  openly 
and  fearlessly  in  the  strength  of  his  consecrated 
convictions.  Of  all  things,  he  despised  insincerity, 
and  nothing  would  rouse  him  to  a  spirit  of  righteous 
indignation  quicker  than  to  question  the  integrity  of 
his  motives,  or  the  independence  of  his  responsible 
acts ;  and  one  who  is  able  to  judge  impartially,  said 
of  him,  that  in  every  case  where  he  sought  legal 
advice  it  was  found  that  the  bishop's  opinions  needed 
little  if  any  correction.  He  always  first  formed  his 
own  plans,  and  then  made  sure  of  his  position  by 
careful  study.  Everything  that  came  from  his  heart 
was  tempered  in  the  white  heat  of  godly  love.  His 
pure  soul  was  aflame  with  the  love  of  God.  He 
dwelt  in  love  and  God  dwelt  in  him,  and  therein  was 
he  made  perfect  in  love.  Not  only  in  this  respect 
was  he  like  S.  John  among  the  apostles  of  the 
Church,  but  in  his  lofty  estimate  of  the  Gospel  he 
preached.    He  leaned  always  upon  the  bosom  of  his 
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Lord  in  childlike  love  ;  but  who  will  forget  the  pres- 
ence of  Bishop  Pinkney,  when  he  proclaimed  the 
terrors  of  the  law  and  persuaded  sinners  to  repeat 
and  Uve  ?  If  there  is  another  of  the  holy  men  of 
the  gospel  whom  he  resembled,  it  was  S.  Barnabas, 
*'the  son  of  consolation."  His  missionary  zeal  was 
consuming ;  to  spread  the  comfortable  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  abroad,  was  the  grand  ambition  of  his 
ministry;  and  nothing  so  much  troubled  bis  heart  as 
his  limited  and  often  hindered  ability  to  do  more  for 
the  missionary  cause  of  the  Church.  In  his  own 
Diocese  he  was  head  and  front  in  all  missionary  en- 
terprises, and  in  his  latest  thoughts  he  was  contem* 
plating  what  he  could  do  to  increase  the  usefulness 
and  efiBciencv  of  the  Diocesan  Committee  of  Missions. 

Bishop  Pinkney  was  a  Preacher  of  marked  ability. 
Having  a  poetic  imagination  his  style  was  graphic 
and  exceedingly  chaste.  His  use  of  words  evinced  a 
careful  and  thoughtful  preparation  of  his  subjects. 
His  sermons  were  full  of  the  unction  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  He  lived  as  he  taught  others  to  live  and  that 
gave  to  his  preaching  a  wonderful  vitality. 

His  voice,  which  had  remained  remarkably  unim- 
paired by  age,  was  full  of  sympathy,  and  this,  to- 
gether with  a  richly  stored  mind,  gave  to  his  sermons 
a  fascination  which  invariably  gained  for  him  an  at- 
tentive and  interested  audience. 

His  boldness  in  the  pulpit  was  not  obtrusive  or 
insinuating,  but  he  spoke  ''  as  one  having  authority  " 
and  as  one  who,  in  the  exercise  of  his  office,  was  ''no 
respecter  of  persons."  In  a  sermon  once  preached  to 
a  wealthy  congregation,  whose  decaying  church  edifice 
vainly  pleaded  for  restoration,  he  said,  among  other 
strong  words  against  the  penurious  spirit  of  the  age: 

But  the  time  is  not  come  [to  build]  say  some.  Are  you  quite 
satisfied  that  tlie  logic  of  this  Teasonin£  is  sound  or  the  faith  of  it 
trustworthy?  Why  is  not  this  the  time?  Is  it  because  you  have  not 
the  means?  Just  think  of  it,  *♦*♦♦•♦  Is  it  a  time  to 
dwell  in  your  ceiled  houses,  and  this  house  lie  waste?  For  look — 
the  very  elements  have  hung  out  a  banner  over  you,  a  banner  of  dis- 
tress, from  which  the  very  name  of  the  church  is  obliterated.    X 
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this  houte  is  good  enough  for  God,  and  you  and  I  say  it  is;  if  we 
meet  the  proposition  to  go  to  the  Quarries  and  dig  stones  and  build, 
with  the  cold  denial  of  our  helping  hand,  where  shall  an  architect  be 
found  who  can  so  narrow  down  his  genius  as  to  design  a  building 
saiBdently  mean  for  us  to  inhabit?  The  temples  Gk)d  built  were 
magnificent  He  made  the  world  beautiful  in  its  place.  Heaven  is 
beautiful,  transcendantly  rich  in  all  that  constitutes  wealth  of  adorn- 
ment. He  charged  the  Jews  with  a  great  sin  against  Him,  in  look- 
ing every  man  to  his  dwn  house  while  the  house  of  the  Lord  was 
neglected.  And  will  it  be  gravely  argued  that  we  are  less  criminal 
who  are  contented  to  worship  Him  in  a  house  neglected  as  no  private 
dwelling  of  ours  is. 

A  sermon  ringing  with  such  sentences  as  these — 
like  sparks  flying  from  the  anvil  of  the  preacher's 
heart  on  which  his  quick  thought  was  beating  out 
the  iron  of  a  great  resolve,  soon  quickened  into  activ- 
ity the  languid  energies  of  that  parish  and  in  no  long 
time  after  a  beautiful  church  edifice  was  raised  to  the 
honor  and  glory  of  Ood,  and  became  a  witness  to  the 
Bishop's  faithful  and  fearless  presentation  of  the 
truth.  Whoever  saw  Bishop  Pinkney  preaching 
cannot  soon  forget  the  man  or  his  message.  Earnest 
and  energetic  in  manner,  with  impressive  gestures 
marking  the  emphatic  passages  of  thought,  his  keen 
eye  searching  the  listener's  very  soul,  one  could  al- 
most imagine  an  apostle  of  the  early  Church  speak- 
mg  for  the  integrity  and  glory  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Frequently  he  would  leave  his  manuscript  and  going 
nearer  to  the  congregation  he  would  seem  aU  aflame 
with  newly  kindled  emotions  while  the  congregation, 
at  such  times,  would  eagerly  bend  forward,  lest  a 
word  should  escape  them.  It  was  then  that  his  rich 
voice  fell  like  a  strain  of  melody  on  the  ear,  and  the 
light  of  his  innermost  spirit  fell  upon  the  flnest  gold 
of  his  intellect.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  of 
these  impromptu  thoughts  were  not  written  down  at 
the  time  for  preservation. 

Bishop  Pinkney  was  not  only  faithful  in  the  pul- 
pit, but  he  preached  by  the  wayside.  He  was  often 
seen  surrounded  by  a  delighted  group  of  workmen,  to 
whom  he  kindly  and  judiciously  preached  *'a  little 
sermon^ "  as  he  called  it.    He  could  use  satire  with 
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the  best  possible  humor  and  with  the  most  consume 
mate  skill.  On  one  occasion  he  was  instrumental  in 
the  building  of  a  rectory  by  one  of  his  incomparable 
passes  of  genuine  wit.  Some  ladies  were  showing 
him  a  fine  new  house  and  grounds  in  a  parish  whose 
rector  lived  in  **  his  own  hired  house; "  he  viewed  the 
beautiful  estate  for  a  time  in  silence,  and  then,  with 
a  sudden  change  of  countenance  and  in  a  woful  tone 
of  voice,  he  riveted  the  attention  of  Lis  friends  with 
a  pathetic  picture  of  the  long  disused  rectory, 
through  whose  broken  roof  the  weary,  faithful  pas- 
tor, lying  upon  his  humble  cot,  might  *'  look  out  on 
the  sky-palace  and  count  the  stars  in  its  pavement 
of  blue."  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  confused 
listeners  soon  went  to  work  and  made  a  comfortable 
home  for  their  too  much,  neglected  pastor.  On  an- 
other occasion,  while  riding  in  a  street  car,  he  met  a 
gentleman  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  vestryman  of  a  cer- 
tain parish,  whose  church  had  fallen  into  disuse,  and 
was  closed  because  of  some  misconceived  notion  of 
poverty.  The  Bishop  had  made  several  vain  at- 
tempts to  hold  a  service  there,  but  excuses  followed 
each  appeal;  the  present  occasion  seemed  providen- 
tial. The  gentleman  in  the  horse  car  was  taking  a 
new  lamp  home  with  him.  When  the  Bishop  sat 
down  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  this  lamp  and  looked  in 
silence,  first  at  the  lamp  and  then  at  the  man  who 
held  it,  until  seeing  a  manifest  confusion  overspread- 
ing the  gentleman's  countenance,  the  Bishop  quietly 
remarked,  "Excuse  me,  but  I  am  deeply  concerned  to 
know  what  that  is  you  hold  in  your  hand."  The 
gentleman,  looking  more  puzzled  than  ever,  an- 
swered curiously,  *'Why,  sir,  don't  you  see,  it  is  a 
lamp? "  "  Oh,"  said  the  Bishop,  *'  a  symbolic  lamp 
I  suppose? "  "  A  what? "  inquired  the  astonished  ves- 
tryman. 

"A  symbolic  lamp," the  Bishop  replied.  "You 
certainly  remember  a  company  of  foolish  virgins, 
who  went  out  once  to  meet  the  bridegroom— who 
took  lamps  but  took  no  oil  with  them.    Kow  as  you 
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are  a  vestryman  of Church,  which  has  been 

closed  for  so  long  a  season,  and  where  I  have  vainly 
tried  to  hold  a  service,  I  thought  that  perhaps  you 
ivere  carrying  that  lamp  for  the  vestry  as  a  symbol.'* 
It  may  be  surmised  that  it  did  not  take  that  vestry- 
man  long  to  comprehend  the  Bishop's  meaning,  and 
that  before  the  simile  was  completed,  he  profusely  and 
honestly  apologized  to  the  Bishop,  and  at  once  set  to 
^work  to  open  the  neglected  church,  and  also  to  pro- 
vide for  regular  services  in  it. 

Thus  he  tempered  his  reproofs  with  gentleness  and 
loving  kindness.  A  lady  once  remarked,  senten* 
tiously,  that  it  made  her  almost  willing  to  sin  again 
that  she  might  receive  the  Bishop's  repeated  admo- 
nitions, so  sweetly  worded  and  so  affectionately  ad- 
ministered. He  could  be  aroused  to  severity,  but  it 
was  not  often  possible.  His  happy  disposition  made 
him  rather  shun  than  seek  the  occasion  of  it,  yet 
while  he  shrunk  from  being  led  to  severe  measures, 
he  never  shirked  responsibility  in  order  to  seem  kind. 
His  bold  spirit  went  always  to  the  front  when  the 
necessity  called  for  it,  and  one  of  the  occasions  that 
always  caused  the  Bishop  to  speak  with  energy  and 
warmth  was  when  any  one  spoke  lightly  of  the  char- 
acter of  another.  He  held  the  honor  of  a  man  to  be 
as  sacred  as  the  honor  of  a  woman.  Both  were  God's 
children.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  manliness  and 
courage.  In  telling  over  some  of  the  heroic  deeds 
of  the  late  war,  his  eye  would  kindle  with  new  lus- 
tre, as  he  seemed  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  narrative. 
Had  he  been  a  soldier,  he  would  have  led  armies  to 
victory.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  become  in- 
terested in  legal  matters,  also.  Often  when  not 
pressed  too  hard  in  the  line  of  duty,  he  would  find 
his  way  to  the  court  room  and  listen  with  intense  in- 
terest to  the  case  on  trial ;  scanning  the  testimony 
with  such  critical  accuracy  that  when  givmg  his  esti- 
mate of  the  case  in  private  conversations  afterward, 
it  frequently  happened  that  judgment  followed  pre- 
cisely as  he  predicted.    The  remark  has  often  been 
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t  the  bar  lost  a  "  bright  and  paz-ticuiar  st 
shop  Pinknej  entered  the  inixtistry  of 

ted  patron  of  education  he  encouraf^  n 
n  every  department  of  collie  or  school  I 
Ired  dollars  would  not  probably  cover 
annual  expenditure  of  money  for  medi 
'  The  Bishop's  Medal"  was  always  costJr^ 
,  and  proud  indeed  was  that  youth  who  v. 
I  in  obtaining  it.  , 

Pinkney  did  not  aspire  to  be  an  author,  bt 
dst  of  a  very  busy  life  he  published  a  bk 
f  his  illustrious  uncle,  William  Pinkney,  ani 
unpretentious   volumes  of   poetrj' — amois^ 
'Songs    for    the    Seasons"    and     "Erne;! 
may  be  especially  noticed.     Many  of  fis 
have  been  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  and 
e,  I  believe,  did  he  enter  the  field  of  con- 
and  then,  much  against  his  inclination;  but 
er  "  in  answer  to  a  certain  clergyman  whom 
;ht  to  be  unduly  prejudicing  the  minds  rJ 
leological  students  in  a  lecture  delivered  be 
m  in  1861,  entitled  "  The  Road  to  Rome' 
isive  as  defining  his  own  views  of  Churcb- 
and  as  settling  beyond  dispute  his  theolpgii^ 
.    He  published  many  occasional  poems  for 
private  circle  of  friends,  and  such  otbera  ^ 
enjoy  them.     He  wrote  and  published  a  most 
ate  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  brother /'r. 
*inkney,  U.  S.  N.,  between  whom  and  him- 
re  existed   the  most   devoted  attacbmeat 
he  last  things  he  gave  to  the  press  was  his 
ble  letter  in  defence  of  the  memory  oi  ^ 
id  which  led  to  a  friendship  between  the 
nd  the  celebrated  jurist  and  orator,  Chsries 
r,  which  lasted  unbroken  until  the  Bishop's 
[twasindeed  no  little  satisfaction  to  the  Pru^ 
ishop  to  enjoy  the  heart  and  home  of  bo  dis- 
)d  a  Roman  Catbohc  layman, 
ell  known  how  attached  the  Bishop  was  to 
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tanjjg^most  life- long  friend  W.  W.  Corcoran,  Esq.,  of 

^6  jQUQ^r^^St^^-     This  veneraUe  philanthropist  and  good 

lard  of  the  riches  of  this  world  counted  Bishop 

Ae  ^coon^^^y  ^^  "  ^^*  friend."  When  the  Bishop's  death 
q]]_  J  announced  to  him  he  exclaimed,  amid  tears  and 
3^ljgy^iry  sighs  "  O,  I  have  lost  my  best  friend  on  earth — 
^  yibest  friend  indeed."  Many,  to-day,  echo  these 
j^  * ,  bs  of  gratitude  and  affection,  and  many  will  join 

at  roiitlil  ^^^^'^^  ^^  building  not  only  the  marble  menu- 

bt  perhaps,  but  a  monument  of  love  over  the  grave 

,  our  departed  father  in   more  truly  consecrated 

'^^s,  and  in  a  more  devoted  labor  for  the  Church  he 

ed. 

e  is  gone  from  us  to  the  other  home  he  loved  bet- 
God  took  him  at  his  word,  '*to  die  in  the  work." 
a  friend  has  written,  ''Age  had  not  dimmed  his 
e,  nor  dread  paralysis  abated  his  natural  vigor,  but 
our  Father,  who  had  appointed  him  to  be  an 
''  tpostle,  took  him  gently  from  his  post  of  duty  to  his 
^^^^Wessed  rest."  He  had  preached  the  very  night  be- 
^^  ifore  his  death.  He  grew  eloquent,  we  are  told,  with 
^"^/- heavenly  themes,  and,  in  closing  he  seemed  to  be- 
^^^'*  speak  his  own  approaching  end  and  to  anticipate  the 
^  f :  glory. 

^^  ^-  Struck  from  the  heart  harp  of  his  own  dear 
^^'  life,  the  echoing  symphony  of  heavenly  faith  will 
P^^  never  lose  its  sweetness  to  our  listening  ear ;  but 
' ;-  we  shall  know  the  tone  and  the  voice  once  more,  when 
"^  passing  through  the  valley  of  the  shadows  in  the  night 
-  of  death  we  meet  in  the  light  and  morning  of  eternal 
day,  on  the  tuneful  hills  of  Zion. 

How  shall  we  better  close  our  loving  task  than  in 
the  Bishop's  own  sweet  words  of  faith  : 

"  So  life  is.  To-day  brilliant  and  full  of  the  exul- 
tancy of  hope.  To-morrow  hushed  in  silence,  only  as 
we  view  it  in  the  golden  glory  of  the  life  to  come." 

We  may  not  walk  together  side  by  side, 
As  in  those  bright  and  happy  days  of  yore  ; 

And  yet  I  feel  that  thou  art  with  me,  still. 
Not  lost  to  earth,  but  only  gone  before. 

Chables  D.  Andbews. 


THE  LEGAL  ENFORCEMENT  OP  CONPORMITT 
TO  DOCTRINE  AND  TO  RITUAL. 

A  PATIENT  study  of  the  judgments  of  the  eccle-- 
siastical  courts  in  England,  and  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  some  efforts  that  have  been  made  in  the 
Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  towards  the  obtaining  of  a 
prompt,  easy  and  thorough  method  of  enforcing  con- 
formity to  whatever  may  happen  to  be  orthodoxy  at 
any  given  time,  have  led  me  to  think  that  it  may  be 
timely  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  American 
Churchmen  a  calm  and  dispassionate  statement  of 
the  essential  limitations  upon,  and  the  difficulties 
necessarily  inherent  in  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  with  regard  to  doctrine  and  ritual. 

It  is  obviously  just,  that,  as  a  perquisite  to  the 
penal  enforcement  of  any  law,  there  should  be  a  pre- 
cise definition  of  the  persons,  who  are  to  be  held 
legally  responsible  for  disobedience,  the  terms  of  the 
law  which  is  to  be  obeyed,  and  the  procedure  by 
which  disobedience  is  to  be  punished. 

These  points  having  been  pre-determined,  there 
remains  the  grave  question  as  to  the  advisability  of 
attempting  to  enforce  obedience  by  peual  prooeed- 
ure. 

L 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  I  ai^gue,  that  the 
clergy  are,  and  the  laity  are  not,  legaUy  liable  to 
punishment  for  heterodox  doctrine  and  unauthorized 
ritual.  The  Church  has  never  recognized  the  amena- 
bility of  laymen  to  ecclesiastical  censure,  save  by 
the  rubric  and  the  canons  enacted  in  conformity 
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thereto,  which  prescribe  that,  a  layman,  known  by 
the  minister  'Ho  be  an  open  and  notorious  evil  liver 
or  to  have  done  any  wrong  to  his  neighbors  by  word 
or  deed,  so  that  the  congregation  be  thereby  offend- 
ed," may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  officiating  minister, 
be  repelled  from  the  Holy  Communion.  The  similar 
rubric  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Church 
of  England  has  been  construed  by  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  to  exclude  the  idea  of 
repulsion  for  any  cause  other  than  those  specified  in 
the  rubric,  which  obviously  have  no  reference  to 
heterodoxy  in  doctrine.  ^  Nor  can  that  aggregate  of 
lay  members,  which  constitutes  the  congregation,  be 
held  responsible  for  the  doctrines  that  are  preached 
from  the  pulpit,  or  for  the  rites  and  ceremonies  that 
are  observed  in  the  services.  The  lay  administration 
of  the  congregation  is  delegated  to  the  vestry,  and 
its  ecclesiastical  administration,  including  everything 
that  pertains  to  the  ordering  of  the  service,  is  vested 
in  the  clergy. 

The  wardens  and  vestrymen  are  not  ecclesiastical 
officers.  If  the  congregation  has  not  been  incor- 
I>orated,  they  are  the  agents  for  civil  purposes  of  a 
voluntary  association  of  laymen.  If  the  congrega- 
tion has  been  incorporated,  they  are  the  trustees  of 
that  body  upon  which  the  State  has  conferred  the 
franchise  of  corporate  succession  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  and  holding  title  to  the  congregational 
property.  In  neither  case  can  they  exercise  any  con- 
trol over  the  congregational  services. 

There  are  some  questions  in  ecclesiastical  law,  as  to 
which  opinions  may  reasonably  differ,  but  this  is  not 
one  of  those  questions.  More  than  a  century  ago, 
Lord  Stowell*  said:  The  office  of  churchwarden  is 


1  Jenkins  vs.  Cook,  L.  R  I.  P.  D.  80.  Tlie  late  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  present  Archbishop  of  York  sat  in  the  case  and 
concurred  in  the  judgment  The  Minirter  had  repelled  the  appellant 
becausie  he  had  denied  tlie  personality  of  the  Devil. 

*  Hutchlns  vs.  DenzOoe,  1  Hagg  Const,,  178. 
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of  obeervation  and  complaint,  but  not  of  control  with  respect  to 
Divine  worship  ...  if  the  minister  introduce  any  irregularity 
into  the  service,  they  have  no  autliority  to  interfere,  but  they  may 
complain  to  the  ordinary  of  his  conduct. 

In  1868,  Sir  Robert  Phillimore  held^  that  church* 
wardens  could  not  lawfully  remove  ornaments  which 
the  minister  had  placed  in  the  church.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Jersey  has  held,»  that  if  the  vestry 
lock  the  rector  out  of  the  church  because  they  disap- 
prove of  his  manner  of  administering  the  services 
they  are  liable  to  him  in  damages.  In  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Justice  Ludlow*  enjoined  a  vestry  from  dismiss- 
ing a  rector  because  they  regarded  him  as  heretical. 

The  same  doctrine  is  laid  down  in  ft  report^  made 
to  the  last  General  Convention,  by  a  committee  of 
which  the  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania  was  chairman, 
wherein  it  is  said: 

The  wardens  and  vestry  are  not,  and  cannot  lawfully  or  scriptur- 
ally  be,  masters  and  rulers  of  the  clergy,  but  they  are  auxiliary  to  the 
clergy  as  important  adjuncts  and  aids  in  the  work  hi  which  they  have 
been  set  by  ihe  Uoly  Qhost' 

There  cannot,  in  justice,  be  legal  responsibility  for 
inaction  where  there  is  no  power  to  act.  Therefore, 
as  the  correlative  of  the  subjection  of  the  congrega- 
tions to  punishment  for  ritual  excess  or  deficiency, 
there  must  be  an  admission  of  the  exercise  of  congre- 
gational discretion  in  action  as  to  ritual,  and  suqh  an 
admission  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of 
our  Church  and  fatal  to  its  continued  existence.  The 
amenability  of  the  clergy,  not  to  their  several  congre- 
gations,  but  to  Episcopal  authority,  and  the  ordering 


X  Ritchings  vs.  Cordingley,  L.  R.,  8  A.  &  E.,  118. 

*  Lynd  vs.  Menzies,  4  Yroom,  88, 91,000  damages  were  recovered  by 
the  Rector. 

*  Batterson  vs.  Thompson.  8  Fhila.,  251. 

^  Journal  of  tlie  (General  Convention  of  1880,  p.  456. 
'  As  the  correlative  rights  and  duties  of  rectors  and  vestries  as  to 
the  services  see,  also,  Rev.  Mr.  Baum's  valuable  treatise,  page  178. 
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of  the  service,  not  at  the  will  of  the  congregation/ 
but  in  the  clergyman's  trained  and  intelligent  discre- 
tion, exercised  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  Church 
and  within  the  limits  of  her  comprehensiveness,  are 
alike  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  unity  of  the 
CShurch. 

Beasoning  by  exclusion,  I  come  now  to  the  clergy, 
who  are  resi)onsible  for  the  doctrines  preached  from 
the  pulpit,  and  for  the  administration  of  the  religious 
services,  but  they  cannot  be  held  responsible  there- 
for either  to  their  vestries,  their  congregations,  or  to 
conventions,  diocesan  or  general.  The  report  of  the 
committee,  before  referred  to,  states  the  law  on  this 
point  accurately  and  concisely: 

Eccledastically,  therefore,  the  Rector  stands  alone.  There  la  no 
coordinate  authority  in  his  parish  in  matters  spiritual  pertaining  to 
the  cure  of  eonla.  In  respect  to  certain  temporal  aifaira,  his  right  and 
authority  are  limited  both  by  canons  and  charter. 

The  rector  is  responsible  for  the  due  discharge  of  his  official  du- 
ties and  clerical  conduct  to  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  diocese 
only;  a  fact  thus  stated  in  the  Institution  office  when  it  charges  the  * 
instituted  minister  to  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  "accountable  to  the  ec- 
clesiastical authority  of  the  Church  here  and  to  the  Chief  Bishop  and 
SoYereii^  Judge  of  all  hereafter;"  and  any  complaint  against  a  rector 
in  reference  to  his  teaching  or  ministering  must  be  made  to  the  Ordi- 
nary of  the  diocese. 

The  ritual  canon,  adopted  by  the  General  Conven- 
tion in  1874,  clearly  expresses  the  judgment  of  the 
highest  authority  in  this  Church,  to  the  effect  that 
the  minister  alone  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  in* 
troduction  of  '^ceremonies  or  practices  not  ordained 
or  authorized  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
setting  forth  or  symbolizing  erroneous  or  doubtful 
doctrines,"  for  that  canon  provides  for  an  investiga- 
tion by  the  Bishop  and  Standing  Committee,  and  for 
an  admonition  to,  and  trial,  not  of  the  congregation, 
but  of  the  offending  minister. 

n. 

If,  in  times  of  excitement,  a  diocesan  convention 
should  happen  to  be  in  session,  when,  in  any  parish, 
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anything  has  been  said  or  done,  or  is  supposed  to 
have  been  said  or  done,  which  bears,  or  which  may 
be  supposed  to  bear,  a  construction  which  the  domin- 
ant party  regards  as  heretical,  it  is  probable  that  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  secure  a  quasi- judicial  decision 
under  an  abuse  of  legislative  forms.  To  the  party 
leaders  such  a  course  offers  great  temptations.  The 
delay,  trouble  and  possibly  uncertain  result  of  a  trial 
can  be  avoided.  The  party  whip  can  be  cracked,  and 
under  its  lash  many  a  man  may  be  coerced  into  af- 
firming by  his  vote  with  the  majority  that  which 
he  would  hesitate  to  declare  under  the  individual 
responsibility  of  a  judge.  That  which  is,  in  many 
respects,  a  conviction  can,  in  that  manner,  be  ob- 
tained, without  a  definite  statement  of  the  charge, 
without  the  production  of  any  real  evidence  in 
its  support,  and  before  the  accused  realizes  that 
he  has  been  put  upon  his  trial,  he  may  find  him- 
self branded  as  a  condemned  criminal.  Any  such 
course  of  action  is  indefensible  in  principle  and 
most  pernicious  in  its  practical  results.  It  intensifies 
that  odium  tJieologtcumi  whose  bitterness  is  pro- 
verbial, it  irritates  the  feelings  of  opposing  parties, 
and  it  may  have  the  unhappy  effect  of  converting 
into  a  schism  that  which  is  only  a  difference  of 
opinion.  If  authority  be  desirable  for  the  condemna- 
tion of  such  an  extra  judicial  proceeding,  I  need  only 
refer  to  the  General  Convention  of  1844,  in  which, 
when  the  Oxford  movement  had  not  unnaturally 
aroused  the  anxieties  of  those  who  desired  to  main- 
tain the  Protestant  character  of  our  Church,  it  was 
proposed  that  the  General  Convention  should  act  on 
the  subject,  and  as  the  result  of  a  full  discussion,  it 
was  resolved,  ^  the  clerical  representatives  of  twenty- 
five  out  of  twenty-seven  dioceses,  and  the  lay  repre- 
sentatives of  eighteen  out  of  twenty-two  dioceses^ 
concurring: 


^  Perry's  Handbook  of  the  General  Convention,  page  170. 
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That  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  considers  the  Lit- 
urgy, Offices  and  Articles  of  the  Church  sufficient  exponents  of  her 
sense  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  Holy  Scripture;  and  that  the  Canons 
of  the  Church  afford  ample  means  of  discipline  and  correction  for  all 
who  deput  from  her  standards. 

And  ftuther,  that  the  General  Convention  is  not  a  suitable  tribunal 
for  the  trial  and  censure  of,  and  that  the  Church  is  not  responsible  for, 
the  errors  of  individuals,  whether  they  are  members  of  this  Church  or 
otherwise. 

There  is  the  deliberate  judgment  of  one  branch  of 
the  supreme  legislature  of  the  Church,  upon  three 
points;  first,  that  the  Church  is  not  responsible  for 
the  errors  of  individuals;  second,  that  the  General 
Convention  is  not  a  suitable  tribunal  for  the  trial  and 
censure  of  individuals;  and  third,  that  the  canons 
of  the  Church  afford  ample  means  of  discipline  and 
correction  for  all  who  depart  from  her  standards. 

There  is  in  the  nature  of  man  a  tendency  to  assume 
as  true  that  which  is  charged  against  those  who  do 
not  conform  to  established  orthodoxy,  and  that  ten- 
dency is  intensified  when  popular  excitement  has 
fanned  the  smouldering  embers  of  party  spirit  into 
flame.  Because  of  the  known  existence  of  that  ten- 
dency, and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  time  for  reflec- 
tion, and  of  protecting  against  a  hasty  and  inconsider- 
ate conviction  those  who  are  unjustly  accused,  all 
systems  of  jurisprudence  prescribe  certain  methods 
of  procedure  which  must  be  followed  with  precision 
and  with  judicial  deliberation.  Those  methods  of 
procedure,  however  they  may  differ  as  to  details, 
agree  in  requiring  that  the  tribunal  be  impartial  and 
intelligent,  that  the  defendant  have  reasonable  notice 
of  the  precise  charge  he  is  to  meet  and  of  the  time 
and  place  of  trial,  that  he  be  permitted  to  hear  the 
evidence  against  him  and  to  adduce  testimony  on  his 
own  behalf,  and  that  he  be  fully  heard  in  his  defense, 
in  person  or  by  counsel.  The  canons  of  the  General 
Convention  have  prescribed  the  procedure  for  the 
trial  of  Bishops,  but  they  have  remitted  to  the  sev- 
eral dioceses  the  power  of  legislating  as  to  the  trial  of 
other  cleigymen;  and  the  conventions  of  the  aevoEal 
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dioceses  have  enacted  more  or  less  scientific  forms  of 
procedure  in  such  cases. 

The  judicial  system  of  our  Church  is.  obviously, 
incomplete,  for  want  of  an  appellate  tribunal  to  en- 
sure uniformity  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  and 
to  coirect  the  errors  of  diocesan  courts  of  the  first  in- 
stance. Every  criminal  trial  involves  not  only  a 
finding  that  a  given  act  was  done  or  omitted  to  be 
done,  but  also  an  adjudication  that  that  act  or  that 
omission  constitutes  in  law  a  crime.  Under  our 
present  system  that  may  be  judicially  declared  to 
be  heretical  in  one  diocese  which  in  other  dioceses 
would  be  regarded  as  unimportant,  and  in  some  dio- 
ceses be  lauded  as  expressive  of  sound  doctrine.  The 
lack  of  an  appelh^te  coilrt,  whose  judsdiction  shall  be 
commensurate  with  the  territorial  boundaries  of  our 
Church,  is  scarcely  consistent  with  the  affirmation  of 
the  unity  of  the  Church. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  to  which  there  is 
no  exception,  that,  whenever  a  case  of  doctrinal  or 
ritual  irregularity  invites  attention  in  any  parish,  the 
only  mode  of  dealing  with  the  o£fense,  otherwise 
than  by  Episcopal  admonition,  is  by  proceeding  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  canons  to  try  the  offending 
clergyman,  and  if,  after  a  fair  trial,  he  be  found 
guilty,  to  administer  to  him  such  punishment  as  the 
law  of  the  Church  has  declared  to  be  applicable  to 
the  offense. 

The  clerical  office  is  a  right  of  property,  and  as 
such,  protected  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  rule  with  regard  to  the  legal  effect  of  the  judg- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  tribunals  is,  as  stated  by  Lord 
Kingsdown,  ^  that  such  judgments  will  be  enforced  by 
the  courts  of  law,  quoad  civilia^  only  when  the  tribu- 
nal ^'  has  acted  within  the  scope  of  its  authority,  has 
observed  such  forms  as  the  rules  require,  if  any  forms 


^Long  Yi.  Bishop  of  Capetown,  8  Moore  P.  0.  K.  8.,  44 
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be  prescribed,  and  if  not,  has  proceeded  in  a  manner 
consonant  with  the  principles  of  justice."^ 

m. 

The  precepts  of  the  moral  law  are  clear,  and  those 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  faith  which  have  found 
their  best  expression  in  the  Nicene  and  the  Apostles' 
Creed  are  precisely  stated.  So  also  certain  doctrines 
are  plainly  enunciated  in  the  Articles,  and  some 
I>oints  of  ritual  are  clearly  prescribed  in  the  rubrics 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  yet  there  is,  to  say 
the  least,  a  certain  vagueness  of  definition  as  to  many 
of  the  doctrines  and  much  of  the  ritual  of  the  Church. 
It  may  be  possible  to  formulate  a  code  which  shall 
prescribe,  with  that  degree  of  precision  which  is  re- 
quired in  the  framing  of  laws  for  disobedience  to 
which  penalties  are  to  be  inflicted,  what  doctrines 
may,  and  what  may  noty  be  held  and  advisedly 
taught  by  clergymen,  and  what  rights  and  cere- 
monies may,  and  what  may  not,  be  used  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  services;  but  certain  it  is,  that  no 
such  code  has  yet  been  formulated.  The  enactment 
of  such  a  code  would  mark  a  new  era  in  the  Church's 
history,  radically  inconsistent  and  at  variance  with 
its  past,  for  it  would  destroy  that  broad  and  liberal 
comprehensiveness  which  has  put  the  Church  in  op- 
position on  the  one  side  to  the  ^Hron  monotony"  of 
Boman  despotism,  and  on  the  other  to  narrow  and 
intolerant  sectarian  bigotry. 

That  the  Church  has  always  been  in  fact  comprehen- 
sive no  one  can  doubt.  That  its  comprehensiveness 
has  been  narrowed  in  this  country  and  at  this  day 
will  not  be  asserted  by  any  one  who  is  well  informed 
as  to  either  the  law  or  the  actual  condition  of  the 


^See  to  the  same  effectr— Dunbar  vs.  Skinner  21  Jur.,  823;  McMillan 
T8.  Free  Church,  28  Dnnlop,  1814;  Murray  vs.  Burgess,  L.  It.  I.  P.  C, 
882;  Forbes  vs.  Eden,  L.  R  I.  8c.  &  Diir.,  668;  Judge  Redfleld's  notes, 
9  Am.  Law  Reg..  188;  10  Id,,  808;  Mr.  Fuller's  note,  10  Id.,  818; 
McAuIey*s  Appeal,  77  Penna.,  897;  Kerr's  Appeal,  89  i5.,  97. 
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Church.  All  shades  of  doctrinal  opinion  and  of  ritual 
practice  are  now  represented  among  her  clergy  and 
her  laity.  Their  differences  in  point  of  doctrine  and 
of  ritual  may  well  be  disregarded,  if  they  are  at  one 
as  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  faith,  and  if  they  are 
united  in  love  for  God  and  in  zeal  for  His  sei-vice. 

The  comprehensiveness  of  the  Church  is  older  than 
the  Patristic  theology,  for  the  Apostle  Paul  wrote: 

"  There  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  spirit. 
And  there  are  differences  of  administrations,  but  the 
same  Lord.  And  there  are  diversities  of  operations, 
but  it  is  the  same  God  which  worketh  all  in 
all. "  This  Scriptural  recognition  of  the  essential  di- 
versities of  imity  is  fittingly  followed  by  that  no- 
ble chapter  upon  Charity,  which  ought  to  be  borne 
in  mind  by  all  of  \is,  aud  chiefly  so  when  we  are 
most  inclined  to  divert  our  attention  from  our  own 
shortcomings  to  our  neighbor's  lack,  of  orthodoxy. 

The  comprehensiveness  of  the  Church  has  been  one 
of  the  factors  of  its  growth  and  is  to-day  not  the 
least  important  among  the  elements  of  its  strength. 
The  first  point  is  well  put  in  a  lately  published  his- 
tory of  '*  The  English  Church  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury." The  second  point  can  best  be  stated  in  the 
eloquent  words  of  Canon  Farrar,  who  has  himself 
without  tiial  been  condemned  in  the  opinion  of  some 
people  for  want  of  orthodoxy,  and,  who,  not  satis- 
fied with  the  full  and  faithful  performance  of  his 
official  duty,  has  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  the 
writing  of  scholarly  and  thoughtful  books,  among 
which  the  work  from  which  I  quote  is  the  most  re- 
cent, and  in  some  respect43  the  most  valuable. 

Messrs.  Abbey  and  Overton  say:* 

The  inclusiveness  of  the  Refoimed  Chnrch  of  England  has  never 
been  altogether  onesided.  It  has  always  contained  within  its  limits 
many  who  were  bent  upon  separating  themselves  by  as  wide  an  inter- 
val as  possible  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  many  on  the  other 


^  History  of  the  English  Church  in  the  XYUI.  Century,  Vol.  L» 
p.  ail. 
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hand  who  were  no  leas  anxious  that  the  breach  of  unity  should  not  be 
greater  than  was  in  any  way  consistent  vrith  spiritual  independence 
sod  necessary  reforms.  The  Reformation  undoubtedly  derived  the 
greater  part  of  its  force  and  energy  from  the  former  of  these  two 
parties;  to  the  temperate  counsels  of  the  latter  it  was  indebted  for 
being  a  movement  of  reform  rather  than  of  revolution.  Witliout  the  one 
religious  thought  would  scarcely  have  released  itself  from  the  strong 
bonds  of  a  traditional  authority.  Without  the  other  it  would  have 
been  in  danger  of  losing  hold  upon  Catholic  belief,  and  of  brealcing 
its  continuity  with  the  past  Without  either  one  or  the  other  the 
English  Church  would  not  only  have  lost  the  services  of  many  excels 
lent  men,  but  would  have  been  narrowed  in  range,  lowered  in  tone, 
lessened  in  numbers,  character,  and  influence.  To  use  the  terms  of 
modern  politics,  it  could  neither  have  spared  its  conservatives,  though 
some  of  them  may  have  been  unprogressive  or  obstructionist,  nor  its 
Ubenls,  although  the  more  advanced  among  them  were  apt  to  be  rash 
tod  revolutionary.  And  again  :^  Tiie  law  of  the  English  Church 
in  its  strict  interpretation  scarcely  seems  to  tolerate  the  idea  of  variety 
in  ceremonial  and  modes  of  worship.  In  practice  it  has  never  for 
long  together  merited  the  imputation  of  allowing  no  medium  between 
a  strict  uniformity  and  a  general  confusion  of  all  things.  Even  be* 
fore  the  reformation  it  admitted  some  variety  of  "uses,"  and  since  it 
has  been  left  to  its  own  resources,  unhampered  by  the  iron  monotony 
of  Rome,  it  has  always  allowed,  in  practice  if  not  in  theory,  a  fairly 
reasonable  scope  for  those  differences  of  taste  and  feeling,  as  well  as 
of  thought,  which  must  needs  co-exist  in  a  church  that  aspires  to  be 
national.  No  doubt  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  tolerable  medium  be- 
tween the  two  extremes  is  very  considerable;  so  much  so  that  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  Church  have,  from  time4o  time,  made  a  vigorous  effort 
to  insist  that  one  rule,  and  one  rule  only,  shall  in  all  things  be  observed. 
They  have  never  succeeded.  Elizabeth  attempted  it,  but  wisely  de- 
sisted before  a  sort  of  passive  resistance  which  was  more  powerful  than 
her  own  strong  will.  Laud  attempted  it,  and  in  the  effort  brought 
destruction  upon  himself,  aod  ruined  for  the  time  his  cause.  The  Act 
of  Uniformity  attempted  it,  but  it  was  hardly  passed  before  it  was  re- 
laxed and  widened  by  accepted  glosses  and  legalized  interpretations. 

Canon  Farrar  says:* 

The  Christian  faith  does  not  centre  in  a  dogma  or  in  a  book,  but 
in  a  person,  and  this  is  the  cause  and  pledge  of  its  essential  unity. 

But  unity  does  not  exclude  diversity — nay,  more,  without  diver- 
sity there  can  be  no  true  and  perfect  unity.  Where  there  is  no  unity, 
there  is  distraction,  but  where  there  is  no  diversity  tiiere  is  death. — 
Where  it  is  ignored,  that  amid  the  diversities  of  gifts  and  ministrations 
there  is  yet  the  translucent  energy  of  one  and  the  same  spirit — ^there  Is 


»  Vol.  IL,  p.  468. 

>  The  Early  Days  of  Christianity,  Vol.  L,  p.  247. 
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«OQfusios,  and  railing,  and  irreligious  strife.  And  where,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  lips  mechanically  repeat  the  same  shibboleth  for  centuries  after 
its  significance  has  been  worn  away — where  the  dullness  of  a  self  styled 
"  orthodoxy  "  has  obliterated  the  many  hues  of  the  wisdom  of  God— 
where  ihquiry  is  crushed  under  the  feet  of  authority,  where,  in  fact, 
there  can  be  no  independent  inquiry  because  all  conclusions  are  dic- 
tated beforehand  by  the  tyranny  of  an  usurped  infallibility — there  is 
uniformity  indeed,  but  therewith  corruption  and  decay.  When  it  is 
persecution  to  alter  the  perspectiye  of  a  doctrine  and  deatli  to  leare 
the  cart  rut  of  a  system,  when  they  who  question  the  misinterpreta- 
tions of  Scripture,  which  liaye  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  popular 
errora,  must  face  the  anger  of  startled  ignorance — ^when  there  is  no 
life  left  save  the  spark  which  glows  in  the  ashes  of  the  martyr,  or  the 
lamp  which  flickers  in  the  Reformer's  cell,  then  the  caste  which  has 
seized  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  may  boast  indeed  of  unity, 
but  it  is  the  unity  produced  by  selfishness  in  the  few,  and  serfdom  hi 
the  many.  The  unity  so  secured  is  but  the  stagnancy  of  the  unrippled 
water,  the  monotony  of  the  barren  sands.  It  is  the  unity  of  the  desd 
plain,  "  where  every  mole-hill  is  a  mountain,  and  eveiy  thistle  a  forest 
tree."  In  this  latter  condition  there  is  a  deadUer  peril  than  in  the 
former.  Even  discords  can  be  inwrought  into  the  vast  sequences  of 
some  mighty  harmony,  but  what  great  music  can  be  achieved  with  bat 
a  single  note?  Unbroken  unanimity  may  be  the  boast  of  a  deadening 
Buddhism,  a  withered  Confucianism,  a  mechanical  Islam;  it  cannot 
exist  in  a  free  and  living  Christianity.  If  it  exist  at  all  it  can  only  be 
as  an  uniformity  of  indifference  and  ignorance— an  uniformity  of 
winter  and  of  night.  The  uniformity  of  the  noonday  is  only  for  the 
Infinite.  For  finite  beings,  if  there  be  any  light  at  all,  there  must  be 
the  colour  of  the  sunset  and  the  sevenfold  lustre  of  the  rainbow— 
which  is  only  seen  when  there  is  rain  as  well  as  sun. 

Only  the  prism's  obstruction  shows  aright 
The  secret  of  a  sunbeam,  breaks  its  light 
Into  the  Jewelled  bow  from  blankest  white. 
80  may  a  glory  from  defeat  arise. 

The  Church's  comprehensiveness  has  entered  into 
and  become  part  of  its  system  of  law,  and  that  can- 
not now  be  a  fair  trial  on  a  charge  of  heresy  in  doc- 
trine or  non-conformity  in  ritual  which  does  not 
pause  in  liminej  to  inquire  whether  the  mantle  of  the 
Church's  charity  be  not  broad  enough  to  shield  the 
defendant  from  the  storm  of  persecution.  The 
influence  of  the  Church's  comprehensiveness  in  miti- 
gating the  otherwise  strict  construction  of  her  formu- 
laries was  judicially  recognized  by  Lord  Stowell,  ^  but 

^  H.  M.  Procurator  Gkneral  vs.  Stone,  1  Const.  Bep.,  4dS. 
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it  wad  for  the  first  time  explicitly  declared  as  a  rule 
of  legal  construction  by  Lord  Langdale^  in  Gk)rham 
TB.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  though  when  then 
enunciated  it  was  criticised,  it  has  since  been,  not 
merely  acquiesced  in,  but  followed  and  approved  in 
eyeiy  litigated  case  of  doctrine  which  has  been  con* 
sidered  by  the  ecclesiastical  court  of  last  resort  in 
England.  In  Heath  v.  Burder'  Dr.  Lushington  put 
the  rule  tersely  in  saying:  ^^  That  which  has  been  al- 
lowed or  tolerated  in  the  Church  ought  not  to  be 
questioned  by  this  Court."  In  the  Essays  and  Re- 
view case,  Williams  vs.  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Lord 
Chancellor  Westbury  said:' 

It  is  obYioDB  that  there  may  be  matters  of  doctrine  on  which  the 
Chttrdi  haa  not  giren  any  definite  rule  or  standard  of  faith  or  opinion ; 
there  may  be  matters  of  religious  belief  on  which  the  reqnisition  of 
the  Church  may  be  less  than  Scripture  may  seem  to  warrant;  there 
may  be  veiy  many  matters  of  religious  speculation  and  inquiry  on 
which  the  Church  may  have  refrained  from  pronouncing  any  opinion 
at  all.  On  matters  on  which  the  Church  has  prescribed  no  rule  there 
is  so  far  freedom  of  opinion  that  they  may  be  discussed  without 
penal  consequences.  Nor  in  a  proceeding  like  the  present  are  we  at 
Kberty  to  ascribe  to  the  Church  any  rule  or  teaching  which  we  do  not 
find  expressly  and  distinctly  stated,  or  which  is  not  plainly  involved  in 
or  to  be  collected  from  that  which  is  written. 

In  Sheppard  vs.  Bennet,  ^  wherein  the  assertion  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  spiritual  real  presence  was  held 
not  to  be  heretical,  Lord  Chancellor  Hatherly  said: 

The  Church  of  England  hss  wisely  left  a  certain  latitude  of  opinion 
in  matters  of  belief,  and  has  not  insisted  on  a  rigorous  uniformity  of 
thouj^t  which  might  reduce  her  communion  to  a  narrow  compass. 

It  is  true  that  the  decisions  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  in  England  are  not  binding  upon  our  Church 
as  authoritative  definitions  of  doctrine.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  judgments  of  the  English  Courts  of 
common  law  and  equity  are  not  conclusive  as  prec- 


>  Broderick  ft  Fremantle*s  Ecclesiastical  Cases,  64. 
■15  Moore,  P.  C.,45. 

*  Broderick  &  Fremantle*s  Ecclesiastical  Cases,  247. 
*L.H.,4;  P.  C.,401 
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edents  in  our  Courts  of  law.  Yet  the  sound  learn- 
ing and  vigorous  reasoning  of  the  able  and  eminent 
lawyers,  whom  England  calls  to  seats  upon  her 
benches  of  lay  and  ecclesiastical  justice,  command  re- 
spect, and  give  to  their  judgments  an  authority  which 
is  not  Umited  by  the  territorial  boundaries  of  their 
jurisdiction.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  in  fatore 
ecclesiastical  trials  in  this  country  the  judgments  of 
the  English  Courts  as  to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of 
that  Church,  to  which  the  Church  in  this  country  **  is 
indebted,  under  God,  for  her  first  foundation  and  a 
long  continuance  of  nursing  care  and  protection,"  and 
from  which  she  declares  that  she  is  far  from  intend- 
ing to  depart  ^'  in  any  essential  point  of  doctrine,  dis- 
cipline or  worship,"  will  have  a  controlling  influence 
in  the  judicial  construction  of  that  doctrine,  discipline 
and  worship. 

IV. 

Having,  I  submit,  established  the  propositions^ 
that  in  cases  of  doctrinal  or  ritual  innovation,  the 
clergy  only  are  subject  to  the  Church's  corrective  dis- 
cipline; that  that  discipline  can  only  be  administered 
in  the  due  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  and  that 
the  Church's  system  of  law  is  lacking  in  precision  of 
statement,  modified  in  operation  by  the  accepted  fact 
of  her  comprehensiveness,  and  judicially  construed 
with  liberality  almost  amounting  to  laxity;  I  come, 
in  the  last  place,  to  suggest  certain  practical  consid- 
erations with  regard  to  the  efficacy  and  utility  of 
ecclesiastical  trials  in  doctrinal  and  ritual  cases. 

An  ecclesiastical  trial  is  of  grave  importance  not 
only  to  the  clergyman  who  is  put  upon  his  trial,  but 
also  and  still  more  so  to  the  Church.  To  him  it  may 
result  in  a  judicial  decision  that  he  has  violated  the 
most  solemn  vows  that  any  human  being  can  take 
upon  himself,  and  that  judgment  may  be  followed  by 
ignominious  expulsion  from  his  profession,  and  by 
the  destruction  of  his  worldly  prospects.    For  the 
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Churchy  such  a  trial,  whatever  its  ending,  is  a  dec- 
laration that  the  faith  Divinely  committed  to  the 
Church  has  not  availed  to  save  from  serious  error 
one  of  the  chosen  teachers  of  that  faith,  and  it  is  an 
invitation  to  a  censorious  and  critical  world  to  turn 
away  from  the  work  which  the  Church  accomplishes 
in  elevating  humanity,  and  to  concentrate  its  atten- 
tion upon  those  unhappy  dissensions  which  too  read- 
ily arise  between  earnest  and  faithful  men  whose 
zeal  is  not  tempered  with  discretion.  At  the  best 
such  a  trial  is,  from  every  point  of  view,  public  and 
private,  an  evil,  and  as  such  not  to  be  encountered, 
unless  it  clearly  appears  that  the  heresy  is  so  grave  in 
character  and  so  demoralizing  in  its  consequences 
that  ill  effects,  greater  than  those  necessarily  incident 
to  a  trial,  will  result  from  the  failure  to  bring  the 
heretic  to  the  bar  of  justice. 

The  proscription  of  opinion  is  always  dangerous  as 
a  precedent.  The  insolent  and  triumphant  majority 
of  yesterday  may  be  the  oppressed  and  down-trodden 
minority  of  to-morrow,  and  in  their  weakness  the 
very  weapons  they  had  forged  for  the  destruction  of 
their  adversaries  may  be  turned  against  their  own 
breasts.  ''Thus,  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  his  re- 
venges in."  The  rejection  of  Dr.  Hampden  by  the 
University  of  Oxford,  under  the  influence  of  Dr. 
Pusey  and  his  colleagues,  has  been  followed  not  only 
by  their  victim's  elevation  to  the  Episcopate,  but  also 
by  the  cases  of  Purchas,  Maconokie,  Green  and 
others,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  triumph  of  the 
Low  Churchman  and  defeat  of  the  Eitualists  in  those 
cases,  bid  fair  to  culminate  in  the  material  modifica- 
tion of  the  Act  of  1874. 

''The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the 
Church."  It  has  often  happened  that  persecution 
has  given  vitality  and  vigor  to  heretical  opinionsi 
which,  if  uncombatted,  would  have  been  forgotten. 
As  Lord  Macaulay  ^  has  well  said: 

^  E«ay  on  Oladstone's  Church  and  State. 
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Those  who  preach  to  rulers  the  duty  of  emplojriug  power  to  pro- 
pagate  truth,  would  do  well  to  remember,  that  falsehood,  thoug^h  do 
match  for  truth  alone,  has  often  been  found  more  than  a  matcb  for 
truth  and  power  together. 

Ill  this  connection,  let  me  also  quote  from  Bishop 
White*  darum  et  veiierahile  nomen,  ^  In  those  me- 
moirs, which  he  has  left  as  words  of  wisdom  and 
instruction  for  our  Church,  he  has  said: 

These  memoirs  may  serve  for  a  check  to  the  unnecessary  exerx^ise 
of  authority;  and  may  sustain  the  opinion,  that,  there  being  retained, 
in  profession,  the  essentials  of  Christian  verity,  and,  in  practice,  the 
degree  of  submission  to  public  will  necessary  to  social  worship,  much 
of  what  is  made  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  law,  may  be  safely  left 
to  the  diversity  of  sentiment,  which  is  the  result  of  diiferenco  of  in- 
telligence, of  education  and  of  constitutional  character.    But,  aa  in  an 
army,  combination  of  force  is  found  to  excite  Uiifir  courage  for  an 
enterprise,  more  hazardous  to  every  one  engaged  in  it,  than  a  dangv 
from  which  he  would  slirink  in  his  individual  character;  so,  in  a 
representative  body,  a  member  of  it  is  prone  to  calculate  on  a  degree 
of  submission  beyond  what  he  would  have  imagined  in  the  capacity 
of  a  sole  legislator,  although  clothed  with  an  authority  greater  than 
that  in  the  other  case  supposed. 

In  the  estimation  of  discreet  persons  generally  ecclesiastical  legis- 
lation is  thought  to  have  been  carried  too  far.    What  the  author  sees 
cause  to  lament,  is  that  many  who  acknowledge  this  fact,  and  who  sre 
ready  to  lay  unsparing  hands  on  matters  formerly  established,  would 
bind  on  the  Church  something  new  and  needless,  and  likely  to  excite 
diversity  of  opinion.    They  will  do  this  with  good  intentions,  and 
without  being  aware  of  the  inconsistency.    In  a  church  having  tiie 
secular  arm  for  its  support, what  lias  been  mentioned  would  be  an  evil, 
but  it  must  be  ruinous,  if  it  should  be  dominant  in  a  church,  so  much 
acted  on  as  ours  by  opinion  of  persons  of  all  degrees  in  life,  under  an 
orgacization,  as  it  were,  of  yesterday,  and  therefore  not  having  the 
support  of  habitual  submission  to  its  decisions.     In  these  circum- 
stances, independently  of  other  considerations,  there  is  a  call  to  the 
acquiring  of  a  weight  of  religious  character,  not  only  in  the  Episco- 
pacy, but  in  the  other  clergy  and  in  the  lay  gentlemen,  to  whom  may 
be  committed  the  important  work  of  making  changes  in  eccleslasticsl 
institutions.    Even  witli  the  advantage  of  such  a  character,  let  tbem 
be  aware  of  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  that  one  property  of  the  art  of  gov- 
erning, is  the  taking  of  care  not  to  govern  too  much. 

It  would,  I  submit,  be  a  grave  mistake  to  narrow 
by  legislation  the  wide  limits  of  the  Church's  com- 


^  Memoirs  of  the  Church,  page  S78. 
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)wer:  prehension,  but  far  greater  would  be  the  evil  of  nar- 
'  ^'-^  rowing  those  limits  by  judicial  legislation,  that  is,  by 
^°^  deciding  a  particular  case,  upon  a  construction  of  the 
law  which  may  be  so  rigid  and  confined  as  really 
Q  6k  to  constitute  the  enactment  of  a  new  law,  with  an 
ex  post  f  ado  application.  The  essential  character  of 
sadi  judicial  l^islation  and  the  imminent  danger  of 
its  growth  as  the  result  of  ecclesiastical  trials,  has 
been  forcibly  stated  by  Bishop  Blomfield.  ^    He  says: 


icse: 


The   AnnaU   of   the  Star  Chamber  luggest  what  consideration 
Land  and  his  followers  would  have  had  for  the  opinions  of  either  of 
those  two  great  parties  which,  even  Laud's  most  zchIous  admirers 
most  admit,  have,  from  the  Berolution  downwards,  borne  their  full 
t>.        ibare  in  sustaining,  the  one  the  theological  literature,  tlie  other  the 
p  ■:        spiritual  life  of  England.    The  example  of  the  Westminster  divines  is 
I  .       not  more  encouraging.    Suppose,  on  the  other  band,  tlut  the  Bishops 
of  the  dominant  party  in  the  Revolution  period  had  been  asked  to 
,  pronounce  their  Judgment  as  to  the  opinions  which  Laud  had  patron- 

ized tlij  years  before;  or  suppose  a  committee  of  those  whose  stagna* 
^^  tion  of  spiritual  life  and  unwise  intolerance  of  all  zeal  caused  the 
Wesleyan  separation,  called  to  say  whether  the  doctrines  and  practices 
of  the  party,  rince  commonly  called  evangelical,  were  or  were  not  con- 
sistent  with  the  general  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  what,  in 
dther  case,  would  have  been  the  result?  We  live,  indeed,  in  more 
tolerant  times;  but  still,  who  that  knows  anything  of  the  history  of 
Churches  can  doubt  that  there  must  always  be  danger  lest  a  dominant 
tbeotogical  party  may  be  ready,  conscientiously  enough,  to  think  and 
to  pronounce  that  opinions  strongly  opposed  to  their  own  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  general  spirit  of  the  Church?  Far  off  be  the  dsy 
when  the  calmly  expressed  and  wisely  guarded  stBtements  of  the 
Church's  written  law,  sanctioned  by  the  assent  of  centuries,  can  be 
soperseded  by  the  rescripts  of  any  committee. 

•  •••••# 

« 

Who  shall  predidt  how  many  new  dogmas  might  not  in  ten  years 
be  propounded  by  such  a  body,  under  the  notion  of  their  having  been 
slways  believed  as  unexpressed  Interpretations  of  the  explicit  state- 
ments of  the  Church's  formularies?  What  has  forced  the  idolatrous 
doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  on  Roman  Catholics  but  this 
i  very  power,  conceded  to  a  dominant  Ultramontane  section,  of  declar- 

ing that  the  Church  has  always  held  impliedly  what  it  had  never 
before  distinctly  promulgated? 


^  Introduction  to  Broderick  A  Fremantle's  Privy  Council  Cases, 
XVU. 
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It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  conformity  can  be 
enforced  by  legal  penalties.  Individuality  and  inde- 
pendence may  be  crushed^  zeal  may  be  repressed,  a 
difference  of  opinion  may  be  magnified  into  a  schism, 
a  minority  may  be  driven  out,  and  the  conformity  of 
those  who  remain  may  be  based  upon  an  unanimity 
which  is  only  another  name  for  spiritual  stagnation, 
but  there  cannot  be  undeviating  conformity  to  one 
standard  of  orthodoxy,  so  long  as  the  Church  lives 
and  grows. 

In  England  the  experiment  of  legal  repression  has 
been  tried  under  favorable  circumstances,  with  all 
the  advantages  incident  to  the  establishment  and 
with  the  machinery  of  courts  of  law  ever  ready  to  be 
put  in  operation.  Yet  the  present  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  whose  abilities,  great  as  they  are,  are  not 
greater  than  his  love  for  and  devotion  to  the  Church, 
has  stated  the  result  of  forty  years  of  legal  warfare 
in  these  words:* 

I  do  not  disguise  my  belief,  founded  on  very  long  and  rather 
anxious  observation,  that  the  series  of  penal  proceedings  in  the 
English  Church  during  the  last  forty  year9,  which  virtually,  though 
not  technically,  began  with  the  action  of  the  University  of  Oxford 

against  Bishop  Hampden,  have  as  a  whole  been  mischievous. 

•  ••••••• 

They  have  exasperated  strife  and  not  composed  it;  have  tempted 
men  to  employ  a  substitute  at  once  violent  and  inefficient  for  moral 
and  mental  force;  have  aggravated  perils  which  they  were  honestly 
intended  to  avert;  have  impaired  confidence;  and  shaken  the  fabric  of 
the  Church  to  its  foundations. 

And  he  adds: 

•         «•••••• 

The  more  we  tnist  to  moral  forces,  and  the  less  to  penal  proceed- 
ings (which  are  to  a  considerable  extent  exclusive  the  one  of  the  other) 

the  better  for  the  establishment  and  even  for  the  church. 

•  «•*••••• 

One  of  the  strangest  freaks  of  human  inconsistency  I  have  ever 

witnessed  is  certainly  this.    We  are  much  (and  justly)  reminded,  with 

reference  to  those  beyond  our  pale,  to  think  little  of  our  differences 

and  much  of  our  agreements;  but  at  the  same  time,  and  often  from 


1  Is  the  Church  of  England  worth  preserving  ?    By  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  £.  Gladstone,  M.  P. 
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the  same  qnartera,  we  are  taught  and  tempted  by  example,  if  not  by 
precept,  within  our  own  immediate  "  houseliold  of  faith,"  to  think 
ioceasantly  of  our  differences,  and  not  at  all  of  our  much  more  sub- 
stantial and  weighty  agreements. 

In  another  place  ^  Mr.  Gladstone  has  said  that 
which  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  in  this  con- 
nection: 

For  myself,  I  am  conTinced,  without  claiming  the  adhesion  of 
anyone  else,  that  the  great  preparatory  agent  in  co-operation  with  the 
Roman  Church  is  the  war  now  so  actively  waged  against  belief.  Dis- 
crediting as  well  as  supplanting  in  susceptible  minds  the  stay  they 
once  had,  and  furnishing  no  other,  the  sceptical  assault  too  often 
leayes  a  state  of  vacancy  and  hunger,  as  well  as  of  chaos,  to  which 
her  boldness,  and  her  confidence  m  the  proposal  of  her  peculiar  reme- 
dies, are  eminently  congeniaL  But  I  think  it  plain  that  the  separate 
existence  of  the  school  will  be  promoted,  and  its  accentuation  sharp- 
ened, and  its  tendency  to  supply  recruits  for  the  Latin  Church  pro* 
moted,  by  the  long  continuance  of  ineffectual  attempts  at  legal  pro- 
Bcription;  which  whet  the  appetite  for  strife,  exasperate  and  harden 
the  spirit  of  resistance,  and  have  had  a  visible-  tendency  in  some  de* 
gree  to  discredit  the  Judicature  of  the  country. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  surmise  that  sensible  men,  upon  surveying  the 
Held  of  religious  action  during  the  last  half  century,  will  consider, 
each  from  his  own  point  of  view,  that  the  cause  of  truth  and  right 
has  iiad  both  its  victories  to  record  and  its  defeats  to  mourn  over.  It 
is  a  blessed  thing  to  think  that  beliind  the  blurred  aspect  of  that 
cause,  which  we  see  as  in  a  glass  darkly,  there  is  the  Eye  of  One  to 
whom  all  is  light,  and  who  subdues  to  His  own  high  and  comprehen- 
sive, and  perhaps  for  that  reason  remote,  purposes  all  the  partial  and 
traofiitory  phenomena,  with  which  we  are  so  sorely  perplexed.  The 
system  or  forms,  under  which  we  conceive  the  truth,  may  each  pre- 
sent its  several  colors,  hereafter  to  be  blended  into  a  perfect  ray.  It 
will  not  then  be  the  most  boastful  or  the  most  aggressive  among  them 
that  will  be  found  to  be  the  least  refracted  from  the  lines  of  the  per- 
fect truth.  It  will  be  the  one  which  shall  best  have  performed  the 
work  of  love,  and  shall  have  effected  the  largest  diminution  in  the 
mass  of  sin  and  sorrow  that  deface  a  world,  which  came  so  fair  from 
the  hand  of  its  Maker.  Here  there  is  opened  to  us  a  noble  competi- 
tion, wherein,  each  adhering  firmly  to  what  he  has  embraced  humbly, 
we  may  all  co-operate  for  the  glory  of  God  with  a  common  aim;  and, 
every  one  according  what  he  asks,  and  according  it  as  freely  as  he 
asks  it,  all  may  strive  to  cultivate  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace. 


^  "The Evangelical  Movement;  its  Parentage,  Progress   and  Is- 
loe."   The  BrUi$k  quarterly,  July,  1879. 
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At  the  close  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1878, 
the  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania  was  requested  to  preach 
before  the  assembled  conference  in  the  Cathedral  of 
S.  Paul  in  London.  In  the  course  of  that  sermon, 
every  word  of  which  was  full  of  golden  thought^  that 
preacher  said: 

Our  little  diversities,  personal  and  national,  as  to  non-essentials  of 
f aitb,  and  the  accessories  of  worship,  look  very  small  before  the  great 
essentials  in  which  we  all  agree.  We  feel  that  we  all  rest  on  the  same 
corner  and  foundation  stones  laid  in  Zion,  even  Christ  and  his  Apos>* 
ties,  and  the  eternal  and  distinctive  verities  of  faith  revealed  in  Ood*a 
holy  Word. 

The  real  remedy  for  the  troubles  within  our  own  Church  is  not  bj 
repressive  or  by  restrictive,  or  by  punitiye  legislation;  it  is  not  by 
Courts  of  law,  civil  or  ecclesiastical ;  it  is  not  by  bandying  criminous 
and  contemptuous  words,  and  oi^ganizlng  parties  in  battle  array  under 
standards  and  principles  foreign  to  the  Gospel,  but  it  is  a  more  faithful 
setting  forth  of  Christ 

To  those  words  1  can  add  nothing,  but,  in  their 
spirit,  I  may  be  permitted  to  suggest  that,  at  this 
time,  when  the  Church  is  called  upon  to  resist  as- 
saults  upon  the  Christian  faith,  more  dangerous  be- 
cause more  intelligently  directed  than  ever  before; 
when  there  is  a  world  of  sin  and  misery  and  wretch- 
edness around  us;  when  more  than  ever  there  is 
poverty  to  be  relieved,  suffering  to  be  alleviated,  sor- 
row to  be  comforted;  when  there  are  men  to  be  saved 
from  utter  wreck  and  ruin,  the  Church  has  more  im* 
portant  work  to  do  than  that  of  vainly  striving  to 
repress  the  doctrinal  and  ritual  differences  of  its  mem- 
bers. Let  us  individually  cease  to  trouble  ourselves 
about  our  neighbor's  failure  to  come  fully  up  to  our 
standard  of  orthodoxy — let  us  forget  that  we  are  high- 
churchmen  or  low-churchmen,  broad-churchmen  or 
narrow-churchmen,  ritualists  or  anti-ritualists — ^let 
us  remember  only  that  we  have  ''One  Lord,  one 
faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,"  and 
'*  with  all  lowliness,  and  meekness,  with  long-suffer- 
ing, forbearing  one  another  with  love,  endeavoring 
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to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace/' 
let  us  as  soldiers  in  one  army,  and  under  one  banner, 
do  Tirhatsoever  our  Lord  and  His  Church  call  us  to  do, 
for  soon,  too  soon,  to  each  and  all  of  us,  ''  the  night 
oometh  when  no  man  can  work." 

Chbistopheb  Stuabt  Patterson. 


ASSISTANT  BISHOPS. 

* 

THE  Church  Catholic,  from  the  beginning,  has  not 
loved  Assistant  Bishops.  For  some  ages  thej 
were  almost  unheard  of.  When  admitted  at  all,  it 
has  only  been  because  they  seemed  to  be  necessary, 
and  their  use  has  therefore  been  rigidly  limited  to 
cases  of  actual  necessity.  The  only  branch  of  the 
Church  which  has  used  them  more  freely,  is  that 
branch  which  has,  with  the  least  scruple,  sacrificed 
principle  to  policy: — and  that  is  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Our  own  Canon  on  the  subject  (Title  I.,  Canon  15, 
§  V.,)  originally  provided  for  only  the  one  case  of 
necessity,  which  we  shall  consider  presently.  A  few 
years  ago  there  was  interpolated  into  it  the  permission 
for  a  Bishop  to  have  an  Assistant  ''by  reason  of  the 
extent  of  his  Diocese;"  but  in  this  case  requiring  the 
consent  of  the  General  Church  before  going  into  an 
election^  besides  the  other  checks  provided  in  all  cases 
after  the  election  of  a  Bishop  and  before  he  can  be 
consecrated.  This  new  sort  of  Assistant  was  intended 
for  such  cases  as  Texas  and  California:  but  these 
were  af  terwaixis  taken  care  of  in  another  way,  by  the 
appointment  of  three  Missionary  Bishops.  The  con- 
sent of  the  General  Church  has  never  yet  been  even 
so  much  as  asked  for  the  election  of  an  Assistant  of 
this  new-fangled  kind,  except  by  Virginia,  in  1880; 
and  then,  after  a  full  debate,  the  House  of  Deputies 
refused  its  consent  by  an  overwhelming  negative — ^the 
clerical  vote  being  only  eleven  ayes  out  of  forty-eight 
Dioceses,  and  the  lay  vote  only  eighteen  ayes  out  of 
forty-four   Dioceses.     The  ground  of   refusal,    as 
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shown  by  the  debate,  was,  that  where  there  was 
strength  enough  to  divide  the  Diocese,  division  was 
the  trae  remedy  to  be  applied.  Nay,  so  strong  was 
the  conviction  of  the  impolicy  of  this  new  kind  of 
Assistants,  that  the  committee  having  the  matter 
under  consideration  reported  in  favor  of  repecUing 
that  new  part  of  the  Canon  altogether!  Objection  to 
this  came  from  the  House  of  Bishops,  who  thought 
that  the  new  sort  of  Assistants  might  possibly  be  con- 
Tenient  at  some  unknown  *time  and  place  hereafter. 
Thus  far,  however,  it  has  undeniably  been  a  dead  let- 
ter, and  is  likely  so  to  continue.  When  the  first  and 
only  attempt  to  use  a  Canon  results  in  a  determina- 
tion to  repeal  it,  a  wise  man  will  look  upon  it  as  be- 
ing thenceforward  a  very  dead  Canon.  We  shall 
examine  the  meaning  of  it,  therefore,  in  its  original 
shape— the  only  part  of  it  which  has  ever  been  used. 
This  Canon,  then,  says  that  ''  When  a  Bishop  of  a 
Diocese  is  unable^  by  reason  of  old  age,  or  other  per- 
manent cause  of  infirmity  •  •  •  to  discharge  his 
Episcopal  duties,  one  Assistant  Bishop  may  be 
elected,"  &c.  All  the  cases  arising  under  this  Canon 
before  the  year  1867  were  uncontested  cases.  There 
had  been  so  much  of  preparation  of  the  public  mind, 
by  the  apparent  break-down  of  health  on  the  part  of 
the  Bishop,  that  no  serious  question  was  raised.  In 
Ohio,  for  instance,  though  some  thought  that  Bishop 
Mcllvaine's  health  was  not  so  t;ery  seriously  impaired, 
yet  it  could  not  be  denied  that  he  had  often  been  re- 
ported as  failing  in  strength;  that  his  Diocese,  because 
of  broken  health,  gave  him  a  year's  leave  of  absence 
to  travel  abroad;  that  his  improvement,  as  evidenced 
by  his  own  published  letters,  was  so  slow  that  only 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  was  he  able  even  to 
preach;  and  that  on  his  return,  somewhat  restored, 
he  attempted  a  visitation,  and  in  three  weeks  broke 
down  again  so  entirely  that  his  physicians  forbade  his 
going  on.  Within  a  few  weeks  after  that,  his  Con- 
vention met  and  elected  an  Assistant.  And,  very 
naturally,  no  question  was  made. 
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The  first — and  thus  far  the  only — contest  was  made 
in  1867,  at  the  election  of  the  present  Bishop  ot  Vir- 
ginia as  Assistant  to  Bishop  Johns.    Objection  being 
first  made  in  a  Church  paper  not  in  harmonjr  with 
the  then  prevailing  tone  of  Virginia  Churchman- 
ship  (the  Church  Journal),  little  account  was  at  first 
taken  of  it,  on  the  natural  supposition  that  mere  par- 
tisanship was  the  sole  cause  of  the  objection;  ajid  a 
number  of  Standing  Committees  acted  in  the  usual 
courteous  manner,  without  realizing  the  fact    that 
there  was  any  important  issue  at  stake.    But  gradu- 
ally certain  points  began  to  emerge  into  proper  prom- 
inence. 

The  first  was,  that   Bishop  Johns,   though  then 
pretty  well  advanced  in  years,  and  feeling  the  grow- 
ing infirmities  of  age,  had  nevertheless  been  inter- 
rupted in  his  visitations  only  for  a  few  days  during 
the  entire  year,  .by  a  slight  indisposition;  and  not- 
withstanding  this  slight   indisposition,    reported  a 
larger  amount  of  Episcopal  work  done  in  the  Diocese 
than  had  ever  been  done  in  it  before  within  that  same 
period  of  time.    These  facts  were  proved  by  his  own 
statements,  in  his  own  Address,  delivered  at  that  same 
Cotmcil  which  proceeded  to   elect  Bishop  Whittle 
as  his  Assistant.  The  very  simple  and  plain  question 
raised,  then,  was:  Can  it  be  supposed  that  a  Bishop     | 
who  has  actually  dotie  so  great  an  amount  of  work 
during  the  year,  is  exactly  what  the  Canon  means 
by  a  Bishop  ''tino&fo  to  discharge  his  Episcopal 
duties f**    And  if  so,  where  on  earth  is  the  difference 
between  a  Bishop  who  is  able  to  discharge  his  Epis- 
copal duties,  and  one  who  is  ^*  unable  f  "    Or  i^  there 
any  differ^ice  at  all  ? 

A  number  of  the  Standing  Committees,  as  has  been 
said,  acted  before  realizing  that  there  was  any  such 
serious  question  to  be  decided.  The  election  took 
place  on  the  17th  of  May.  Before  the  close  of  the 
ensuing  month,  the  Standing  Committee  of  Massa- 
chusetts— anxious  apparently  to  get  some  better 
ground  for  confirming  the  election  than  could  be 
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found  in  the  Bishop's  Address,  —  **  Resolved "  that 
their  Secretary  *' be  instructed  to  inquire  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese  of  Vir- 
ginia whether  an  Assistant  Bishop  was  elected  because 
of  the  inability  of  the  Bishop,  *  by  reason  of  old  age  or 
other  permanent  cause  of  infirmity,  to  discharge  his 
Episcopal  duties,'  according  to  the  requiremenf  of  the 
Canon."    Now,  it  was  droll  to  apply  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Virginia  Committee,  as  if  Ae  knew  more  about 
the  Bishop's  ability  to  labor  than  could  be  learned 
from  the  Bishop's  own  Address,  printed  in  the  Jour- 
nal.   But  the  Secretary  threw  back  the^responsibility 
of  answering  the  ticklish  question  upon  the  entire 
Committee.    And  they  were  in  a  fixl    If  they  should 
answer  in  accordance  with  the  facts  given  in  the 
Bishop's  Address,  they  would  stultify  the  Diocese  for 
going  into  an  election  at  all!     But  Virginia  has 
always  been  famous  for  the  '^  strict  construction  "  of 
legal  documents.     The  Committee*  knew  what  the 
language  of  the  law  required,  and  therefore  complied 
with  that  exactly.    On  the  22d  day  of  June  they  cer- 
tified to  the  Standing  Committee  of  Massachusetts 
that  '^  It  is  a  fact  within  the  knowledge  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  of  Virginia,  that  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  by  reason  of  old  age  and  other  permanent 
cause  of  infirmity,  is  unable  to  discharge  his  Episco- 
pal duties."    As  to  how  this  declared  inabiUty  might 
be  capable  of  a  **  strict  construction  "  with  the  founts 
of  the  Bishop's  labors  as  given  in  his  Address,  the 
Committee  ventured  not  the  remotest  hint.    They 
probably  thought  that   the   Bishop's  Address  was 
printed,  and  could  take  care  of  itself.   T%ey  were  try- 
ing to  protect  the  CatmcUj  and  the  Council  certainly 
needed  it. 

Yet  though  they  declared  the  inability  of  the 
Bishop  to  be  *'  within  the  knowledge  of  the  Standing 
Gonunittee  of  Virginia" — ^thus  making  themselves  per- 
sonally responsible  for  the  truth  of  their  language, — 
they  did  not  succeed  in  carrying  conviction  to  all 
nainds.     The  Standing  Committee  of  the  southern 
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Diocese  of  Georgia,  in  the  month  of  July,  ''  Besolvedj 
That  until  this  Committee  shall  receive  satisfactory 
evidence  that  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Virginia 
^  is  unable  by  reason  of  old  age,  or  other  permanent 
cause  of  infirmity,  to  discharge  his  Episcopal  duties,' 
it  will  feel  constrained  to  withhold  its  consent  to  the 
consecration  of  an  Assistant  Bishop  for  said  Diocese." 
The  Standing  Committee  of  Illinois,  also,  decided  that 
^*  It  does  not  appear  that  the  condition  of  the  Sight 
Beverend  the  Bishop  of  Virginia  is  such  as  the  above- 
quoted  section  describes  as  authorizing  Mr.  Whittle's 
election  and  consecration."  And  others  might  be 
added. 

But  the  complication  was  not  yet  complete.  A 
majority  of  one  among  the  Standing  Committees  had 
slowly  been  secured  by  August,  but  others  had  yet  to 
act.  The  Standing  Committee  of  Pittsbui^h— not 
satisfied  with  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  of  Virginia, — ^applied  to  Bishop  Johns 
himself  for  a  statement  touching  his  canonical 
health  and  ability  to  labor.  And  the  Bishop— al- 
though desirous  of  the  consecration  of  his  Assistant- 
made  a  canonical  reply  which  was  not  inconsistent 
with  his  Address  and  its  facts.  He  did  noty  indeed, 
reply  that  during  the  previous  year  he  had  performed 
a  larger  stmount  of  Episcopal  work  than  had  ever 
been  performed  in  Virginia  before  within  the  same 
time  (even  when  there  were  two  Bishops);  he  did  not 
state  that  his  only  interruption  had  been  from  a 
transient  indisposition  of  only  a  few  days;  but,  while 
sparing  his  Council  the  reiteration  of  the  whoU 
truth,  he  yet  very  cleverly  reduced  it  to  the  mini- 
mum, enlarging  upon  his  infirmities^  but  at  length  de- 
claring as  follows:  "  Neither  age,  nor  infirmity  from 
other  causes  have  [sic]  thus  far  prevented  me  from 
rendering  to  this  Diocese  the  amount  of  Episcopal 
service  required  by  the  Canon."  As  the  Canon  only 
requires  that  a  Bishop  shall  visit  aU  his  parishes  once 
in  three  years j  it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  a  tremend- 
ous understatement  of  the  facts  as  given  in  his  Ad- 
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dress,  though  not  a  categorical  contradiction  of  them, 
as  was  the  certificate  of  his  Standing  Committee. 
The  Bishop's  form  of  words,  moreover,  is  useful  in 
another  point  of  view.  When  the  Canon  says  "  un- 
able to  discharge  his  Episcopal  dutieSy^^  it  must  cer- 
tainly mean  that  which  tlie  Canon  defines  to  be  '^  the 
duty  "  of  a  Bishop,  and  cannot  refer  to  the  custom  or 
public  expectation  of  anntuH  visitations  to  all  the 
parishes.  So  long  as  a  Bishop  is  ^^able"  to  visit 
each  of  his  parishes  once  in  three  years,  he  is 
not  *' unable   to   discharge  his   Episcopal  duties." 

In  this  point  of  view  the  Bishop's  reply  was  per- 
fectly convincing  to  the  Standing  Committee  of  Pitts- 
burgh, who,  on  receiving  it,  promptly  "  Resolved^ 
That,  while  entertaining  entire  Christian  sympathy 
with  the  venerable  Bishop  Johns  in  the  infirmities  to 
which  he  alludes  in  his  communication,  we  still  do 
not  consider  the  election  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whittle  as 
within  the  spirit  or  letter  of  the  Canon^  and  therefore 
feel  compelled,  though  reluctantly,  to  withhold  our 
consent  to  his  consecration." 

But  the  most  pungent  thing  about  the  reply  of 
Bishop  Johns,  was  the  fact  that  it  contradicted  so 
prettily  the  certificate  of  his  own  Standing  Com- 
mittee! In  June  his  Committee  said:  **  It  is  a  fact^ 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  Standing  Committee  of 
Virginia,  that  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  by  reason 
of  old  age,  and  other  permanent  cause  of  infirmity, 
is  unable  to  discharge  his  Episcopal  duties."  And 
nearly  two  months  later,  the  Bishop  himself  says: 
^^  Neither  age  nor  infirmity  from  other  causes  have  thus 
far  prevented  me  from  rendering  to  this  Diocese  the 
amount  of  Episcopal  service  required  by  the  Canon. ^^ 
That  this  palpable  and  point  blank  contradiction  was 
the  subject  of  ridicule  all  over  the  Church,  goes  with- 
out saying.  As  late  as  December  that  year  (the  elec- 
tion had  been  in  May)  the  Southern  Churchman  was 
still  vainly  trying  to  explain  away  the  contradiction 
between  the  "letter  "  of  the  Bishop  of  Virginia  as  to 
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his  ability^  and  the  '^  certificate"  of  his  Standing  Com* 
mittee  as  to  his  inability. 

Meanwhile,  although  a  bare  majority  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committees  had  consented  in  August,  the  consent 
of  the  Bishops  was  dragging  along  with  very  signifi- 
cant slowness.  The  absence  of  a  part  of  them  at  the 
Lambeth  Conference  in  September  may  have  caused 
some  delay.  But  Autumn  passed  and  Winter  came; 
the  Bishops  returned  from  Lambeth;  and  stUI  the 
number  of  consents  was  not  made  up.  The  Presiding 
Bishop  (Hopkins)  died  early  in  January,  and  among 
the  official  papers  on  the  subject  was  found  his  dis- 
tinct refusal  to  give  his  consent,  on  the  express  ground 
that  there  was  no  canonical  case  for  the  election  of 
any  Assistant  at  alL  There  was  a  meeting  of  the 
Bishops  early  in  February,  1868,  nearly  nine  months 
after  the  election;  and  on  examining  the  exact  condi- 
tion of  the  matter,  it  was  found  that  one  more  con- 
sent  was  needed,  without  which  Virginia  would  not 
get  her  Assistant.  Bishop  Bandall  was  thereupon 
good  natured  enough  to  change  his  position  from  the 
negative  (which  he  had  taken  in  writing),  to  the  af- 
firmative; which  let  the  Assistant  in  by  a  bare  major^ 
ity.  More  than  two  months  of  additional  delays  oc- 
curred before  the  consecration  took  place,  on  the  SOtii 
of  April,  1868— nearly  a  whole  year  after  the  elec- 
tion: the  longest,  slowest,  and  toughest  consecra- 
tion ever  secured  in  the  Church  of  America.  And 
even  so,  it  would  certainly  have  failed,  had  not  kind 
feeling  towards  Virginia,  the  last  and  most  reluctant 
Southern  Diocese  to  return  after  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  prevailed  with  many,  to  give  to  amiability 
the  victory  over  clear  Canoo  law. 

One  would  have  thought  that,  with  such  an  expe- 
rience, Virginia  would  not  be  likely  to  try  it  again, 
except  in  a  remarkably  dear  case.  And  yet,  in  all 
these  fifteen  years,  no  contested  case  has  arisen,  until 
Virginia  challenges,  once  more,  precisely  the  old  issue. 
The  tenderness  due  to  a  late  and  reluctant  return 
from  '^  the  Church  in  the  Confederate  States"  is  now 
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a  thing  of  the  past,  and  will  not  seriously  interfere 
with  clear  con^ctioos  as  to  Canon  law.  In  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  General  Conv^ention  of  1880,  Virginia 
had  fair  warning  as  to  what  she  might  expect.  But 
let  us  prepare  the  way  for  the  new  campaign  by  a  gen- 
eral consideration  of  the  question. 

To  provide  for  the  possible  loss  of  ability  to  perform 
his  duty  on  the  part  of  the  head  of  the  admiaistra* 
tire  department,  is  not  a  matter  peculiar  to  Church 
law.  It  is  found  equally  in  the  civil  law.  The  Gen- 
eral Government,  and  all  the  State  Governments, 
provide  for  exactly  the  same  continjcency,  expressed 
in  almost  exactly  the  same  words.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  (Article  II.,  Section  1\  says: 

In  case  of  Uie  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of  his  death, 
resignatioa,  or  inabiUtif  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said 
olBce,  the  same  shall  deyolve  ontheVice-PresideDt;  and  the  Congreas 
may,  by  law,  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation  or 
inabiUt}/,  both  of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  declaring  what  offi- 
cer shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly, 
I  wUH  the  diaabilitjf  be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 

In  like  manner  the  Constitution  of  the  Common- 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania  (Article  IV.,  Section  18}  says: 

In  case  of  the  death,  conviction  or  impeachment,  failure  to  qual- 
ify, resignaUon,  or  other  di$ahiUty  of  the  Gtovemor,  the  powers,  du- 
ties and  emolaments  of  the  office,  for  the  remainder  of  the  term,  or 
wM  the  dimbUUjf  be  removed,  shall  devolve  upon  the  Lieutenant  Gk>v- 
ernor. 

Sec  14.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Lieutenant  (Governor, 
er  when  the  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  be  impeached  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  or  sliall  be  uiuMe  to  exereite  the  duties  of  his  office,  the 
powers,  duties,  and  emoluments  thereof,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
tenn,  or  until  the  disability  be  removed,  shall  devolve  upon  the  Pres- 
ident prv  tern,  of  the  Senate,  etc. 

The  Constitution  of  every  State  in  the  Union  con- 
tains something  of  the  same  sort,  so  that  it  is  a  pro- 
vision of  law  with  which  the  American  people  are  per- 
fectly familiar.    They  know  exactly  what  it  means. 

Let  us  examine  the  language  a  little  more  closely, 
to  put  the  extinguisher  upon  mere  quibbles.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  speaks  of  ^'  inabil- 
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ity  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said 
office;"  and  again  uses  the  same  word  ^^ inability;^ 
and  then  declares  who  shall  act,  '^  until  the  disabil- 
ity be  removed."  It  is  abundantly  clear,  then,  that 
**  inability  "  and  "  dtsability"  mean  precisely  the  same 
thing.  In  like  manner,  the  Constitution  of  Pennsyl- 
vania speaks  of  "disability,"  and  says  who  shall  act 
** until  the  •disability*  be  removed:"  and  then,  in 
Section  14  uses  the  phrase  *^  unable  to  exercise  the 
diUies  of  his  office  "  as  precisely  equivalent.  This  is 
in  exact  accoixl  with  the  language  of  our  Canon:. 

••Unable to  discharge  his  Episcopal 

duties^ 

Now,  it  is  one  of  the  simplest  axioms  of  law,  as  well 
as  of  common  sense,  that  the  use  of  precisely  the 
same  words  in  the  same  connection  necessarily  im- 
plies that  they  mean  the  same  thing  in  either  case. 
It  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  when  an  officer  is 
legally  **a6Zc"  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office, 
he  is  at  the  same  time  legally  '*  unable  "  to  do  it.  We 
have  had  several  cases  in  regard  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States,  which  have  awakened  the  utmost 
interest  of  the  entire  nation,  and  in  which  the  delicacy 
of  conscientiousness  has  been  so  sensitive,  that  no 
question  of  mere  interpretation  has  even  been  risked. 
The  last  case  was  in  connection  with  the  shooting  of 
President  Garfield,  when,  for  nearly  two  months,  he 
was  evidently  and  notoriously  ••unable"  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  Presidential  office.  The  one  whose 
constitutional  right  it  was  to  supersede  him,  was 
supposed  to  represent  the  most  unscrupulous,  rapa- 
cious, ambitious  and  domineering  element  in  Ameri- 
can politics.  Here,  if  ever,  there  was  to  have  been 
expected  an  eager  seizing  of  the  immense  Presiden- 
tial power,  clearly  within  the  constitutional  grasp  of 
this  (supposed)  corrupt  and  reckless  ambition.  The 
whole  Nation  waited  in  breathless  suspense.  Not  a 
finger  was  lifted  towards  the  glittering  prize.  Only 
when  Death  had  defined  the  inability  as  complele 
and  irreversible,  was  the  constitutional   right  and 
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duty  exercised.  And  the  quiet  modesty  and  delicacy 
of  this  waiting  drew  forth  the  unanimous  plaudits  of 
the  American  people,  and  gave  to  Mr.  Arthur  the 
admiring  confidence  of  the  Nation. 

Now  ^  inability  to  discharge  the  duties  ^^  of  a  civil 
office  must  mean  precisely  the  same  thing  as  *^  ina- 
bility to  discharge  the  duties  ^^  of  an  ecclesiastical 
office.  And  Church  law  ought  to  be  at  least  as  bind- 
ing on  the  consciences  of  churchmen,  as  the  civil  law 
is  on  the  consciences  of  politicians.  And  yet,  how 
has  it  been  in  reality? 

Virginia  has  been  noted  for  her  zeal  in  maintain* 
ing  *' strict  construction."  This  "strict  construc- 
tion," years  ago,  prevented  the  establishment  of  a 
Coiui;  of  Appeal  without  a  previous  change  in  the 
Constitution.  And  when  the  change  was  accom- 
plished, Virginia  "strict  construction"  maintained 
that  the  language  of  that  amendment  was  not  clear 
enough  to  compel  the  very  thing  it  was  notoriously 
meant  to  eocpi^essy  and  "strict  construction"  blocked 
the  Court  of  Appeal  again.  And  so  in  other  cases, 
where  other  people  wished  to  do  something,  Virginia 
"strict  construction"  was  sternly  stopping  the  way. 
But  what  was  the  strict  construction  of  the  word 
"unable  "  in  1867?  It  was  this:  that  a  Bishop,  who 
reported  that  year  a  larger  amount  of  Episcopal  work 
actually  done  than  had  ever  before  been  done  in  that 
diocese  within  the  same  time,  was  ^^  unable  to  dis- 
cbarge his  Episcopal  duties!"  And  the  Standing 
Committee  of  Virginia  certified  that  this  inability 
was  "a  fact  J  within  the  knowledge"  of  that  Stand- 
ing Committee  I 

And  the  same  wonderful  use  of  the  English  lan- 
guage has  come  down,  by  oral  tradition,  to  the  Vir- 
ginia of  our  own  day.  Three  years  ago  already, 
when  applying  for  an  Assistant  on  the  other  ground 
(of  extent  of  diocese),  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hanckel  seems  to 
have  thought  it  wise  to  begin  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  the  election  of  an  Assistant  for  "inability."  In 
his  speech  in  General  Convention  on  the  subject,  he 
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said  that ''  the  Bishop's  medical  adviser  stood  ready 
to  testify  that  heofmst  of  his  physical  condition  be 
did  need  the  services  of  an  Assistant."  How  does  it 
look,  as  an  evidence  of  ''strict  constmction,"  that  a 
Bishop  who  was  permanently  *^  unable  to  discharge 
his  Episcopal  duties  "  then,  has  now  gone  on  for  three 
years^  dischai^ging  a  very  full  line  of  Episcopal  duties 
(besides  some  things  that  were  not  Episcopsd  duties), 
and  all  this  while  no  complaint  of  physical  inability 
has  reached  the  public  from  any  quarter,  until  the 
meeting  of  the  last  Diocesan  Council  was  drawing 
near! 

Then,  with  the  question  of  the  Division  of  the  Dio- 
cese sure  to  come  up,  and  in  a  shape  peculiarly  un- 
comfortable for  the  Bishop,  his  health  began  to  fail; 
but  in  a  manner  which  is  hardly  Canonical. 

In  his  address,  the  first  mention  of  his  disability  is 
very  gentle: 

Haying  been  unwell  all  the  winter,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  im- 
proTement  during  the  spring,  I  accepted  a  kind  offer  of  assistance 
from  Bishop  Peterkin,  of  West  Virginia,  who  filled  for  me  the  follow- 
ing appointments  (twenty-one  in  number),  Ac 

But  afterwards,  on  introducing  the  subject  formal- 
Ijy  the  Bishop  again  uses  language  far  too  gentle  to 
furnish  synonyms  for  the  stem  words  of  the  Canon: 

Kind  friends  haying  offered  me  the  opportunity  of  relief  for  a  season 
from  the  burden  of  official  care  and  labor  which  I  have  borne  for  fif- 
teen years,  I  purpose  (God  willing,  and  with  your  approval),  soon 
after  our  adjournment,  to  seek  rest  and  recreation  beyond  the  bounds 
of  our  own  country.  I  therefore  respectfully  ask  of  the  Council  a 
leave  of  absence  from  the  Diocese  for  about  four  months. 

The  idea  that  this  language  comes  up  to  canouical 
strength  is  simply  amusing.  But  the  Bishop  is  only 
beginning,  and  feels  that  he  needs  to  approach  the 
subject  gradually.  He  continues  by  alluding  to  the 
action  in  1876|  as  follows: 

In  the  Council  of  1876  resolutions  were  offered  to  proceed  to  the 
election  of  an  Assistant  Bishop.  These  resolutions  were  referred  to  a 
committee  of  three  cletgymen  and  two  laymen,  to  report  the  next  day, 
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after  coDsaltatlon  with  the  Bishop.  The  CommittM  adTiMd  to  poet- 
pone  the  election,  in  aecordanee  mtk  th$  wkggMofiiM  af  Ikt  Bkhap,  «nd 
becmuM  he  **  aasured  the  Committee  that  if,  after  a  fair  and  prudent 
trial,  it  should  be  found,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Standing  Committee 
and  otlier  Judicious  advisers,  whom  he  would  consult  and  to  whose 
judgment  he  would  defer,  that  the  interests  of  the  Cliurch  in  this  Dio- 
cese required  that  he  should  be  aided  in  the  discharge  of  his  Episcopal 
duties,  he  would  take  such  action  as  would  bring  the  subject  before  a 
q)ecial  session  of  the  Council  for  its  consideration  and  wise  determi* 
nation. 

So  it  seems  tliat«  seven  years  agOy  some  i)eople 
ttiought  that  the  Bishop  was  sick  enou(;h  to  have  an 
Assistant;  but  he  very  shrewdly  leaves  out  entirely 
the  one  significant  thing  about  that  movement.  It 
was  gotten  up  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  stop  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  Diocese  of  West  Vii^giniay  which  was 
happily  accomplished  in  the  next  year  1877.  Thence- 
forward we  hear  nothing  more  of  the  Bishop's  failing 
healthy  until  the  rise  of  the  present  agitation  for  an- 
other new  Diocese,  when,  immediately,  intimations 
were  again  heard — ^as  from  Dr.  Haackel  in  1880 — 
that  the  Bishop's  failing  health  entitled  him  to  an 
Assistant.  The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  in 
1876  was  quitQ  correct.  It  was  then  resolved  that 
*Hhis  Council  doth  declare,  that  it  stands  ready, 
whenever  the  necessity  may  arise,  to  elect  an  Assist- 
ant," &c.  Let  us  now  go  on  with  the  Bishop's  de* 
scription  of  his  failing  health,  to  see  whether  ^^  the 
necessity  "  has  really  arisen: 

When  I  finished  my  visitations  early  in  last  December,  I  was  suffer- 
ing great  nervous  prostration,  producing  sleeplessness  and  other  dis- 
treving  troubles.  I  hoped  that  the  quiet  of  home  during  the  winter, 
with  medical  treatment,  would  restore  me,  but  having  improved  very 
little,  if  at  all,  up  to  the  first  of  March,  I  felt  myself  pledged  to  the 
Council,  in  view  of  the  proceedings  which  I  have  recited  [seven  years 
before  1],  to  consult  the  "Standing  Committee  and  other  Judicious 
advisers."  After  such  consultation  with  the  Committee,  they  passed, 
March  8d,  this  resolution:  "That  if,  when  the  next  annual  Council 
meets,  the  Bishop  is  of  opinion  that,  from  permanent  cause  of  infirm- 
ity, he  is  unable  to  discharge  his  Episcopal  duties  without  serious  risk 
of  the  entire  prostration  of  his  health,  the  Standing  Committee  would 
sdvise  him  to  ask  from  the  Council  the  fulfilment  of  the  pledge  of  the 
Council  of  1870,  to  elect  an  Assistant  Bishop. 
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Since  that  time  I  liave  done  but  little  work  and  my  Jtealth  has  im- 
j^raved.  But  it  is  still  Buch  that  I  am  obliged  to  coufesB,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  my  physician,  of  Judicious  friends,  and  of  myself,  the  case 
is  as  supposed  by  the  Standing  Committee.  In  other  words,  accord- 
ing to  my  best  judgment,  I  "am  unable,  by  reason  of  permanent 
cause  of  infirmity,  to  discharge  my  Episcopal  duties,'*  and  therefore 
respectfully  ask,  with  a  view  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Diocese,  that 
you  elect  an  Assistant  to  share  with  me  the  burdens  and  responsibili- 
ties of  my  office. 

Let  us  now  see  how  even  this  gentle  sort  of  "  ina- 
bility "  agrees  with  the  facts  of  the  Bishop^s  work,  as 
recorded  by  himself,  remembering  that  the  idea  of 
his  inability  was  started  seven  years  ago,  and  was 
ventilated  on  the  floor  of  General  Convention  three 
years  ago. 

In  his  list  of  Confirtnitions,  the  Bishop  kept  six- 
teen appointments  in  June,  one  in  July,  nineteen  in 
August  (only  think  of  it!),  besides  three  that  were 
missed,  not  through  sickness  but  ^^  because  of  rain 
and  high  water;"  thirteen  in  September,  nineteen  in 
October,  besides  presiding  at  the  Church  Congress 
most  acceptably,  six  in  November,  and  five  in  De- 
cember. We  now  reach  the  break  of  which  the 
Bishop  speaks^  and  there  was  only  one  confirmation 
in  January.  But  his  words:  "  having  improved  very 
little,  if  at  all,  up  to  the  first  of  March, "hardly  agree 
with  his  own  record,  that  he  held  two  visitations  on 
every  Sunday  in  February,  except  one,  and  on  that 
one  he  held  three  visitations,  which  is  a  very  lively 
and  healthy  sort  of  *'  disability."  Having  gotten  the 
opinion  of  his  Standing  Committee  in  the  beginning 
of  March  [we  have  already  seen  what  a  Virginia 
Standing  Committee  could  do  in  1867],  it  is  no  sur- 
prise to  vs  to  find  that  the  Bishop  kept  nineteen  visi- 
tations in  that  same  month  of  March.  He  does  in- 
deed mention  that  on  "March  19  and  20.— Was 
prevented  by  sickness  from  filling  appointments  in 
Princess  Anne. "  But  this  "  sickness  "  could  not  have 
been  anything  canonically  serious,  for  on  the  20th — 
the  latter  of  the  same  two  days  on  which  he  was 
**sick^^ — he  records  that   he   held  a  visitation   at 
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"Christ  Church,  Norfolk,"  and  *' confirmed  twenty- 
one;"  and  on  the  very  next  day  he  held  two  other 
visitations.  In  April  he  held  six  confirmations,  and 
in  May,  twelve^  before  the  meeting  of  the  CounciL 
Moreover,  his  acceptance  of  aid  in  visitations  from 
Bishop  Peterkin  is  no  evidence  of  '^  inability  "  at  the 
time,  for  during  the  very  time  that  Bishop  Peterkin 
was  holding  his  twenty -one  visitations.  Bishop  Whit- 
tle was  holding  a  series  of  visitations  in  another  part 
of  the  Diocese,  and  confirming  nearly  as  many  as 
Bishop  Peterkin! 

Moreover,  as  to  the  '^  necessity  "  of  the  case,  and 
the  permanence  of  the  infirmity  which  produces  '*in. 
ability."  Is  there  any  such  necessity?  Is  thei'e  any 
such  permanence? 

The  Bishop  himself  says,  *  ^  my  health  has  improved f^ 
and  his  visitation  list  adds  its  demonstration.    The 
Council,    in  granting  him  leave  of  absence,    show 
that  they  do  not  regard  his  illness  as  permanent  or 
hopeless,  for  they  ''express  the  earnest  hope  that 
this  term  of  absence  may  be  blessed  to  such  a  resto- 
ration of  the  Bishop's  health  and  strength  as  God  in 
His  love  and  wisdom  may  see  fit  to  grant. "   As  neither 
the  Bishop  nor  his  Council  take  his  '* sickness,"  or 
"nervous  prostration,"  or  **  infirmity,"  to  be**  per- 
manent," it  will  be  no  hardship  if  the  General  Con- 
vention should  take  the  same  view  of  it,  and  decline 
to  confirm  an  assistant  elected  under  such  circum- 
stances.    When  the  Bishop's  own  ** summary"  re- 
ports the  whole  number  of  clergy  as  144,  and  the 
number  of  visitations  as  165 — eleven  more  than  the 
clergy— it  is  hardly  the  time  to  vote  the  Bishop  **  un- 
able to  discharge  his  Episcopal  duties;"  especially 
since  all  of  the  155,  except  twenty--one,  were  made  by 
himself  in  person.    It  seems  to  us  that  a  little  of  the 
medicine  of  1876  is  all  that  is  needed  for  Bishop 
Whittle's  failing  health.    As  the  erection  of  the  new 
diocese  of  West  Viiginia  gave  him  a  sufiScient  resto- 
ration of  strength  for  the  seven  yeai-s  last  past,  we 
think  it  probable,  by  analogy,  that  the  erection  of 
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another  new  diocese  now,  would  restore  him  to  rea- 
sonable *^  ability  to  discharge  his  Episcopal  duties," 
for  at  least  seven  years  to  come. 

The  Bishop's  subsequent  claim,  that  Canon  IS 
(acted  on  since  1829)  is  unconstitutional  (!),  and  that 
each  ''  diocese  "  has  an  '*  inalienable  right  to  have  as 
many  bishops  as  it  pleases,  without  asking  the  con- 
sent or  brooking  the  interference  of  any  outside  an- 
thority  whatever,*'  is  perfectly  wild,  and  is  unwor- 
thy of  any  notice,  except  to  say,  that  the  putting  it 
forward  is  only  an  indirect  confession  that  the  last 
election  in  Virginia  has  no  chance  at  aU  under  the 
canon  as  it  stands. 

In  what  has  been  said  about  Virginia,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  we  speak  of  ofScial  action,  and  do 
not  mean  to  ignore  the  noble  struggle  there  for  a  new 
diocese— a  struggle  which  is  one  of  the  bravest  and 
most  remarkable  that  the  church  has  yet  seen,  and 
which  mtist  and  will  be  crowned  with  final  victory. 

Let  us  look  at  another  prominent  case— that  of 
Central  Pennsylvania — which,  happily,  is  not  at  pres- 
ent in  a  condition  to  appear  before  the  General  Con- 
vention for  action.  But  it  will  help  us  to  master 
the  system  of  interpretation  of  canonical  language, 
on  which  the  action  of  Viiginia  rests. 

In  both  cases  the  real  reason  for  asking  an  Assist- 
ant was  not  in  the  slightest  the  ^^inability'' of  the 
Bishop,  but  only  his  desire  to  defeat  the  agitation  for 
a  ''new  diocese."  This  nolorious  motive,  alone, 
should  be  enough  to  prevent  the  confirmation  of  any 
such  Assistant  Bishop-elect,  for  the  demand  for  su<^ 
an  Assistant  actually  rests  upon  one  ground,  which 
is  not  canonical;  and  openly  alleges  only  another 
ground,  which  does  not  exist.  In  the  case  of  Central 
Pennsylvania  this  is  brought  out  with  remarkable 
distinctness. 

1^,  1879  it  was  well  known  that  a  Memorial  would 
be  presented  at  the  Convention,  in  June,  asking  the 
consent  of  the  Bishop  and  Convention  to  the  erection 
of  a  new  diocese.    In  various  places  throughout  his 
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jurisdiction,  the  Bishop,  in  that  year,  stated  his  pref- 
erence for  an  Assistant,  and  declared  that  he  would 
surrender  $2,000  a  year  of  his  salary,  to  go  towards 
the  support  of  an  Assistant,  if  his  Convention  were 
willing  to  give  him  one,  and  if  a  man  acceptable  to 
himself  should  be  chosen.  Now,  in  that  year,  in- 
stead of  being  ^'unable  to  discharge  his  Episcopal  du- 
ties," Bishop  Howe  actually  did  a  larger  amount  of 
work  in  visitations  and  confirmations  than  in  any 
other  year  of  his  entire  episcopate  I 

The  Bishop  did  not  ask  for  an  Assistant,  publicly, 
at  that  time.  This  was  not  done  until  three  whole 
years  later,  in  1882.  During  all  these  three  years  he 
was  not  suspected  of  "  inability "  by  any  one,  and 
certainly  not  by  himself.  In  his  Address^  in  1882,  he 
thus  introduced  the  portion  of  it  devoted  to  the  nar- 
ration of  his  year's  work:  *'  I  have  made  a  very  gen- 
eral  visitation  of  the  diocese  in  the  past  year,  have 
administered  confirmation  wherever  classes  were 
awaiting  my  coming^  and  have  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance preached  before^  and  spoken  words  of  counsel 
to  the  catechumens  after,  the  laying  on  of  hands."- 
Again,  speaking  of  the  roughest  parts  of  his  mis- 
sionary ground,  as  calling  for  some  personal  exposure 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  he  adds  [not  that  he 
had  been  disabled  by  even  so  much  as  catching  cold, 
but]:  ^^ Hitherto  I  have  had  strength  given  me  to  fuU 
fill  my  duty  in  that  and  kindred  regions."  Now,  dt>es 
"strength  to  fulfill  my  duty  "  mean  exactly  what  the 
Canon  describes  as  ^'tina&Jeto  discharge  his  Episcopal 
duties? "  Yet,  at  this  very  same  Convention  he  asked 
for  an  Assistant,  declaring  the  danger  of  his  '^  dying 
in  his  tracks"  if  he  did  not  get  one  immediately. 
Opposition  was  indeed  openly  made,  on  the  true 
ground  that  there  was  no  canonical  case  for  the  elec- 
tion of  any  Assistant.  Appeal  was  made  to  the  Bish- 
op's own  record  of  work,  just  read  to  the  Convention, 
as  proving  that  he  was  not  '^  unable  to  discharge  his 
Episcopal  duties."  Attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that,  even  in  his  moving  extempore  address  on  the 
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subject,  the  Bishop  did  not  declare  himself  to  be 
*'  unable."  When,  on  the  following  morning,  the 
Secretary  moved  a  resolution  with  the  following  pre- 
amble: '*  It  appearing  to  this  Convention,  frcm  the 
statement  made  to  us  by  our  Bishop,  that  he  is  unable 
by  reason  of  old  age  to  di8charfi:e  his  Episcopal  duties, 
and  as  he  has  asked  for  the  election  of  an  Assistant 
Bishop,  therefore,"  &c.  Before  this  was  put  to  the 
House,  the  Bishop's  attention  was  openly  and  point- 
edly called  to  the  fact  that  both  in  his  written  and 
in  his  extemporaneous  addresses  he  had  carefully 
avoided  using  the  language  of  the  Canon,  and  with 
the  best  reason— because  everybody  knew  that  in  his 
case  it  would  not  be  true;  and  it  was  added  that  the 
Secretary  ought  not  to  put  words  in  his  mouth  which 
he  had  carefully  avoided  using  himself.  The  only 
answer  to  this  rather  pointed  appeal,  in  open  Conven- 
tion, was,  that  the  Bishop  looked  for  an  instant  in 
helpless  silence  at  the  Secretary,  and,  with  not  one 
word  said  by  either  in  reply,  the  preamble  and  reso- 
lutions were  put  and  *'  carried,"  only  one  voice  being 
heard  in  the  negative. 

But  when  the  balloting  showed  that  there  was  not 
the  ghost  of  a  chance  for  electing  any  one  as  Assistant 
who  was  personally  acceptable  to  the  Bishop,  there 
was  a  speedy  adjournment  to  October.  By  that  time 
there  had  been  some  '^ sober  second  thoughts"  in 
divers  quarters,  and  the  plan  of  electing  an  Assistant 
fell  through.  It  then  seemed  as  if  the  new  diocese 
would  be  formed  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  that  the 
Convention,  in  Jime,  could  not  well  act  in  any  other 
way. 

When  June  came,  the  Bishop's  Address  showed 
that  he  had  not  given  up  all  hopes  of  an  Assistant. 
He  gave  a  careful  enumeration  of  the  infirmities 
which  had  interfered  with  his  Episcopal  duties.  He 
told,  it  is  true,  the  story  of  sixty-five  confiiinations 
held  by  him  during  the  year,  with  twenty-one  other 
visitations  where  there  were  no  confirmations,  mak- 
ing eighty-six  in  all,  besides  consecrations  of  churches, 
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ordinations,  and  other  services;  which  does  not  look 
much  like  *^  inability. ^^  The  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh, 
indeed,  gave  him  more  than  a  fortnight's  services 
besides;  but  Bishop  Howe  does  not  bring  this  forward 
as  being  done  on  account  of  his  own  inability.  He 
says:  ''The  Bishop  of  Pittsbuigh,  aware  of  my  fixed 
habit  of  visiting  every  part  of  the  Diocese  in  every 
year  [this  is  a  beautiful  definition  of  the  '  inability ' 
supposed  to  have  existed  already  for  four  years!],  and 
considerate  of  my  advancing  age,  kindly  offered  to 
share  my  labors  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of 
May."  That  this  kind  and  welcome  offer  on  the  part 
of  Bishop  Whitehead  was  not  caused  by  ''  inability  " 
on  the  part  of  Bishop  Howe,  is  further  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  during  the  same  days  when  Bishop 
Whitehead  was  ofiSciating  in  one  part  of  the  diocese. 
Bishop  Howe  was  himself  holding  a  series  of  visita- 
tions in  another  part  of  the  same  diocese,  and  con- 
finned  just  about  as  many  as  were  confirmed  by 
Bishop  Whitehead;  thus  proving  that  the  one  bishop 
was,  at  that  time,  about  as  ''unable  "  as  the  other. 

But  let  us  examine  carefully  the  recorded  instances 
of  the  interruption  of  Bishop  Howe's  labors  through 
physical  causes  during  the  past  year,  as  they  are  set 
down  by  himself  in  his  Address  for  our  consideration, 
as  justifying  his  renewed  call  for  an  Assistant.  We 
shall  find  the  record  rather  more  gentle  than  even  in 
Virginia. 

The  first  was  in  October;  "On  Friday  morning  (Oc- 
tober 37)  I  drove  ten  miles  across  the  country  to  Mans-* 
field,  in  the  face  of  a  wet  and  chill  northeaster.  I 
had  been  suffering  for  several  days  from  a  painful 
and  almost  disabling  lameness.  This  climax  of  ex- 
posure incident  to  three  days  of  travel  in  open  ve- 
hicles, when  the  dampness  from  frosty  nights  and 
falling  leaves  was  on  the  air  through  intervening 
days,  overcame  my  strength,  and  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  me  to  complete  the  circuits  which  I  had 
projected  with  presumptuous  confidence.  At  St. 
James's,  Mansfield    .    .    ,    I  could  no  more  than 
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coDflrm  a  class  of  seven.  .  .  .  I  had  intended  to 
pass  Sunday,  October  29,  at  Tioga  and  Lawrenceville, 
which  I  was  specially  desirous  to  do,  because  our 
flocks  in  those  places  are  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd, 
having  had  no  pastoral  care  since  the  resignation  of 
the  Bev.  Mr.  London,  who  had  left  them  months  be- 
fore. But  my  shadow  could  not  heal  like  St.  Peter's, 
and  I  could  not  speak.  So,  on  Saturday  morning  I  . 
set  my  face  toward  home."  This  interruption,  how- 
ever, only  served  to  prove  the  vigor  of  the  Bishop's 
constitution,  for  he  records  that  on  the  third  day 
thereafter  he  was  already  far  oflf  in  New  York  City, 
celebrating  the  semi-centennial  of  his  *'  aged  relative," 
our  venerable  Presiding  Bishop.  And  "  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  at  Zion  Church,  New  York,"  he  married 
a  wealthy  couple.  His  ailments,  though  ^^ainiost 
disabling,"  were  not  quite  so,  as  yet. 

We  soon  read  of  other  exposures  to  the  inclement 
weather:  "  On  Friday  morning  [November  17],  breast- 
ing a  storm  of  snow  and  sleet,  I  set  off  to  fulfill  ap- 
pointments at  Pleasant  Mount  and  Dundaff,  knowing 
that  over  much  of  the  way  I  must  travel  in  open  ve- 
hicles. At  the  appointed  hour  of  service  I  drove  up 
to  St.  Paul's;  few  of  the  farmers'  families  that  com- 
pose the  congregation  had  braved  the  tempestuous 
weather.  ...  A  drive  of  eleven  miles  more  in 
the  early  darkness  of  a  November  day  brought  me  to 
St.  James's  Church,  Dundaff.  .  .  .  The  day  fol- 
lowing I  drove  early  into  Carbondale  ...  on  my 
way  to  Sterling  and  Salem.  Weary  and  almost 
frozen,  I  reached  my  destination  long  after  the  sun 
went  down."  Nothing  demonstrates  more  clearly 
than  these  words,  what  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  the 
Bishop's  remarkable  health  and  bodily  strength.  Not- 
withstanding his  more  than  seventy  years  of  age,  he 
is  an  uncommonly  well-preserved  man,  of  whom 
Bishop  Clark  said,  and  said  truly,  at  Bishop  Howe's 
jubilee  celebration  in  Reading,  that  *'his  eye  was  not 
dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated."  Here  we  find, 
from  his  own  record,  how  he  bore  the  hardships  of 
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''open  vehicles/'  ''breasting  a  storm  of  snow  and 
deet,"  driving  ''eleven  miles  in  the  early  darkness  of 
a  November  day,"  and  even  being  ^^ almost  frozen^* 
on  Saturday  night;  yet  no  harm  happened  to  him. 
He  bore  all  this  like  a  hero;  and  on  the  very  next 
day  after  being  ^^cUmoat  frozen,^^  he  records  that  he 
"officiated  in  both  churches,  seven  miles  apart." 

In  the  record  for  January,  we  read  that  at  E^ton 
"  the  weather  was  forbidding,  yet  the  congregations 
were  large;"  and  then  immediately  follow  the  words: 
"  Through  the  fortnight  following  I  was  disabled  for 
any  public  ministrations,  and  confined  to  my  house 
by  stress  of  weather." 

In  the  recoi'd  for  May,  we  read  that  at  Mauch 
Chunk  "the  weather  was  very  inclement,  being  cold 
and  rainy,  and  although  every  care  was  taken  to 
shield  me  from  exposure,  I  contracted  a  heavy  cold, 
which  for  more  than  a  fortnight  confined  me  to  the 
house,  and  interrupted  my  course  of  visitations." 

We  have  now  quoted  absolutely  the  entire  showing 
of  "  inability "  during  the  whole  year,  as  made  by 
Bishop  Howe  himself;  and  yet,  before  closing  his  Ad- 
dress, he  says: 

The  ezperie&ce  of  the  past  eighteen  months  forces  upon  me  the  con- 
TicUon  that  I  can  no  longer,  10^  impunity,  bear  the  fatigues  and  ex- 
posures incident  to  mj  position  as  Bishop  in  a  large  rural  diocese. 
And  since  this  would  continue  to  be  true,  and  more  emphatically  so,  in 
every  sacoeeding  year  until  my  release,  eyen  if  one-half  the  present 
territory  were  left  under  my  Jurisdiction.  I  hereby  renew  the  request  to 
which  the  Convention  in  June  last  responded  with  so  much  unani- 
mity, that  an  Assistant  Bishop  be  elected  for  this  undivided  diocese, 
etc. 

But  the  Convention,  which  had  been  nearly  unani- 
mous a  year  before  under  the  natural  impulse  of  a 
first  surprise,  was  not  now  so  susceptible.  Though 
the  New  Diocese  failed  by  a  majority  of  one  on  the 
clerical  vote«  there  was  no  readiness  for  electing  the 
Assistant  as  "  requested."  That  matter  was  referred 
to  a  committee,  to  report  on  a  year  later  I  NoW;  only 
look  at  it.    An  Assistant  cannot  be  had,  except  for 
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'inability/'  The  Bishop  had  been  talking  in  favor 
of  an  Assistant  for  more  than  four  years.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  he  says:  ^*  The  experience  [not  of  the 
past /otir  years^  but  only]  of  the  past  eighteen  months 
forces  upon  me  the  conviction,  that  I  can  no  longer 
vnth  impunity^  bear  the  fatigues  and  exposures  inci- 
dent to  my  position  as  Bishop  in  a  large  rural  dio- 
cese.'' This  is  an  entirely  different  idea  from  that  of 
the  Canon.  The  Canon  does  not  saj  that  *^  when- 
ever the  Bishop  of  a  Diocese  is  unable  to  bear  with 
impunity  the  fatigues  and  exposures  incident  to  his 
*  office,"  &c.  If  it  did,  perhaps  there  might  be  some 
ground  for  electing  an  Assistant  whenever  the  Bishop 
had  been  hoarse  for  a  few  days,  or  had  ^'  contracted 
a  heavy  cold,"  the  effects  of  which  were  felt  for 
^^  more  than  a  fortnight."  But  it  takes  something 
more  to  make  a  Bishop  ^^  unable  to  discharge  his 
Episcopal  duties;"  and  as  to  this^  we  have  Bishop 
Howe's  own  declaration  that  during  all  these  years  it 
has  been  his  ^^ fixed  habit  ^  to  *' visit  every  part  of 
the  diocese  in  every  year,"  which  is  a  very  respectable 
degree  of  ^^ ability. ^^  To  go  to  the  civil  analogy  once 
more,  what  would  be  thought  of  Congress,  if,  on  the 
ground  that  President  Arthur  had  suffered  from  a 
*' heavy  cold"  for  **  more  than  a  fortnight,"  it  should 
appoint  a  committee  to  report,  a  year  thereafter, 
whether,  by  that  time,  the  President  should  have 
become  so  ''  unable  to  discharge  his  duties,"  that  the 
President  of  the  Senate  might  then  come  in  and  take 
the  reins  of  government  out  of  his  hands!  Or  is  it 
to  be  openly  maintained,  that  though  a  bullet 
in  the  back,  followed  by  death,  did  not  make  a  Presi- 
dent "unable"  in  less  than  six  weeks,  yet  a  "heavy 
cold,"  followed  by  complete  recovery,  can  make  a 
Bishop  "unable"  in  <ti;o  weeks? 

But,  it  may  be  said,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
cases  are  not  exactly  parallel,  for  the  one  is  to  be 
remedied  by  the  substitution  of  a  different  individu- 
al, and  the  other  by  the  appointment  of  an  Assistant 
without  displacing  the  principal.    When  fully  con- 
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sidered,  this  only  makes  the  case  worse  instead  of 
better.  The  **  inability  ^^  must  be  the  same  in  both 
cases.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  remedy.  And 
e^ery  comparison  shows  less  reason  for  a  hasty  appli- 
cation of  the  remedy  in  the  Church,  than  in  the 
State. 

For  first,  a  temporary  disablity  is  provided  for  by  the 
State,  and  a  return  of  power  to  the  disabled  person 
so  soon  as  the  inability  is  passed.  The  Church  does 
not  contemplate  any  temporary  disability,  but  only 
one  that  is  permanent.  There  is  the  less  need  of  haste, 
then,  in  deciding  that  the  'inability"  ia permanent, 
—especially  when,  as  yet,  it  does  not  happen  to  exist 
ataU. 

Secondly,  a  Bishop  can  get  any  other  Bishop  to 
hold  confirmations  and  visitations,  and  to  consecrate 
and  to  ordain  in  his  place,  by  his  authority.  The 
President  and  the  Governor  can  do  nothing  of  the 
kind. 

Thirdly,  a  portion  of  the  Bishop's  work  may  be 
devolved  upon  his  Standing  Committee.  A  President 
or  a  Governor  has  no  such  remedy. 

For  all  these  reasons,  and  othens  that  might  be 
found  if  it  were  worth  while,  it  is  manifest  that  even 
in  cases  of  real  ^MnabiUty"  it  is  much  more  neces- 
sary to  act  with  promptness  in  the  civil  cases,  than 
in  those  of  the  Church.  And  yet,  with  far  less  of 
need  or  of  excuse,  a  laxity  of  interpretation  of  our 
Canon  is  urged  in  certain  quarters,  which  would  scan- 
dalize the  most  corrupt  and  unscrupulous  politicians 
this  country  has  ever  seen,  if  applied  to  exactly  the 
same  language  in  the  law  of  the  land.  And  in  every 
case  it  is  urged  upon  the  clergy  and  laity  by  every 
variety  of  Episcopal  pressure  which  can  be  brought 
to  bear,  and  urged  with  an  openness  which  is  well- 
nigh  a  scandal  in  itself. 

But  now,  let  us  ask:  **What  can  possibly  be  the 
lasis  of  this  extraordinary  misuse  of  the  Canon? "  It 
is  simply  because  men  have  taken  for  granted  that 
an  Assistant  may  be  elected  as  a  preventive  of  a 
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break-down  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop.  There  is  not 
a  word  in  the  Canon  to  authorize  this  construction: 
yet  this  assumption  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  mis- 
taken action  on  the  subject.  Bishop  Howe  says,  in 
1882: 

If  my  life  be  protracted,  the  Ume  mU  soon  eome  when  I  can  no 
more  take  long  Journeys,  and  encounter  tho  exposures  incident  to 
travel  in  rough  ^nd  sparsely  settled  counties. 

And  after  saying  that  hitherto  he  has  had  strength 
given  to  him,  he  adds: 

But  I  cannot  hope  to  make  fnany  mere  such  circuits  witli  impunity. 
I  must  either,  ere  long,  neglect  these  frontier  places,  or  solicit  from 
time  to  time  the  help  of  some  younger  brother  in  the  Episcopate  ia 
such  arduous  visitations,  or  have  my  lack  of  service  supplied  .  •  . 
...    by  the  election  of  an  Assistant  Bishop. 

These  words  are  proof  positive  that,  the  Bishop  was 
not  *' unable"  at  the  time  they  were  uttered.  His 
language  in  1883  (already  quoted)  is  in  the  same 
strain.  One  of  the  advocates  of  the  election  of  an 
Assistant  to  whom  this  was  minted  out,  said:  "  Why, 
you  would  not  wait  till  a  Bishop  was  actually  broken 
down  first,  before  giving  him  an  Assistant,  would 
you?"  To  which  it  was  answered:  '* Certainly  I 
would.  The  Canon  is  meant  for  a  broken-down  Bish- 
op, and  for  none  other;  nay,  for  a  Bishop  who  is  al- 
ready so  permanently  broken  down  that  there  is  no 
earthly  hope  of  his  recovery."  The  Canon  does  not 
read:  '^Whenever  any  Bishop  says  that  he  thinks 
that,  without  help,  he  might,  could,  would  or  should 
break  down  at  some  unknown  time  in  tlie  future,  he 
may  have  an  Assistant  elected  whenever  he  asks  for 
one:"— it  donH  say  this;  but  it  does  say:  "  Whenever 
a  Bishop  of  a  diocese  isunable^^^ — the  inability  must 
already  eanst.  All  prospective  action  is  clearly  ex- 
cluded. To  try  to  apply  the  Canon  as  a  prospective 
preventive,  is  an  entire  perversion.  Otherwise,  any 
Bishop  could  have  an  Assistant  at  any  time,  when- 
ever he  was  willing  to  say  that  he  thought  his  own 
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precioas  health  might  suffer  from  overwork  with- 
out it. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  clear  that  the  at* 
tempt  to  stave  off  a  division  of  a  diocese  by  electing 
an  Assistant  Bishop  instead,  is  utterly  illegitimate, 
from  banning  to  end.  There  is  no  point  of  view 
from  which  it  can  be  defended.  If  the  Bishop  really 
'^19  unable"  to  discharge  the  duties  of  ^is  office,  the 
erection  of  a  new  diocese  will  not  help  him  to  take 
care  of  the  old,  as  is  clear  from  the  language  used  by 
Bishop  Howe  himself.  And  if  in  reality  he  is  not 
"unable,"  there  is  no  case  for  the  election  of  an  As- 
sistant at  all.  The  mere  proposal  of  the  two  methods 
of  relief,  therefore,  as  alternatives  in  any  sense,  is  a 
stultification  of  the  proposer. 

A  few  words  more,  and  we  are  done.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  the  Episcopal  pressure  which  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  both  clergy  and  laity  in  favor 
of  electing  Assistants  when  there  was  really  no  case 
for  any  such  election,  some  current  phrases  are  often 
heard,  which  seem  to  take  the  place  of  the  clear  lan- 
guage of  law.  For  instance,  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  hear  it  said,  that  ^'when  a  Bishop 
asks  for  an  Assistant,  he  ought  to  have  one."  But 
the  Canon  says  not  one  word  about  a  Bishop's  '*  ask- 
ing "  for  an  Assistant.  He  may  have  paralysis,  or 
become  insane,  or  idiotic  from  old  age,  so  that  he  can- 
not "ask."  Again,  we  hear  it  said,  that  ^*  whenever  a 
Bishop  says  that  he  thinks  his  health  is  likely  to 
break  down  without  an  Assistant,  he  ought  to  have 
one."  But  the  Canon  says  nothing  of  that  ground 
for  an  election.  Nor  does  it  provide  for  the  opinion 
of  a  family  physician — even  should  he  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Bishop's  own  family.  The  law  simply  lays 
down  a  basis  of  fact: — *'  When  a  Bishop  is  unable  to 
discharge  his  Episcopal  duties,"  and  *'  unable  through 
old  age  or  otYiev permanent  cause  of  infirmity."  And 
the  Convention,  by  going  into  an  election  of  an  As- 
sistant, thereby  certify  to  the  rest  of  the  Church  that 
their  Bishop  ''  is  unable j^^  and  that  they  know  it.    It, 
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at  the  very  same  time^  their  Bishop's  own  record  of 
vfovk  proves  that  he  is  *'  a6fe,"  the  Diocese  must  bear 
the  reproach  of  barefaced  misrepresentation,  in  the 
sight  of  the  whole  Church. 

We  trust  that  the  Vii^nia  case  will  be  so  thor- 
oughly discussed,  and  so  decisively  settled,  that  here- 
after all  parts  of  our  Church  shall  understand  the  fol- 
lowing plain  propositions: — 

1st.  That  '*  inability  "  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
Episcopate  does  not  mean  exactly  the  same  as  ^'  abiU 
ity  "  to  discharge  those  same  duties. 

2d.  That  unless  the  inability  be  such  that,  in  the 
case  of  a  President  or  a  Governor,  it  would  devolve 
the  duties  of  the  office  upon  the  substitutes  provided 
by  law,  there  is  no  case  at  all  for  the  election  of  an 
Assistant  Bishop. 

3d.  That  when  the  Bishop  himself  shows,  by  the 
facts  embodied  in  his  Address,  that  he  has  actually 
performed  the  full  amount  of  Episcopal  duty  required 
by  the  Canon,  and  when  no  question  is  made  as  to 
the  truth  of  his  statements  in  that  respect,  no  pro- 
posal for  the  election  of  an  Assistant  can  be  consid- 
ered, no  matter  what  may  be  the  reports  of  ^*commit- 
tees^'  or  "family  physicians.'* 

4th.  That  the  Church  expects  her  clergy  and  laity 
to  be  at  least  as  honest  and  conscientious  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  Church  law,  as  the  worst  and  most 
unscrupulous  politicians  are  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  law  of  the  land. 

5th.  That  if,  notwithstanding  the  clearness  of  the 
law,  the  force  of  Episcopal  pi*essure  should  succeed 
in  carrying  the  election  of  an  Assistant  when  the  sole 
canonical  ground  does  not  exsit — and  especially  when 
it  is  pushed  as  a  pretext  for  defeating  the  erection  of 
a  new  diocese — then  the  authority  of  the  General 
Church  will  supply  the  needed  corrective,  by  refusing 
to  confirm  any  such  election. 

J.  H.  Hopkins. 


MEDICAL  MISSIONS. 

MEDICAL  Missions,  though  but  recently  revived 
from  a  disuse  of  over  a  thousand  years,  are 
now  employed  by  all  the  great  Protestant  Missionary 
Societies  of  the  world.  Their  resemblance  to  our 
Saviour's  way  of  ministering  is  very  striking. 
"Why,"  said  the  late  Dr.  Muhlenberg  to  the  writer, 
"that  is  the  very  way  our  Lord  Jesus  worked — 
preaching  *and  healing  together."  Bishop  Schere- 
schewsky  has  said,  "  A  work  of  healing  and  mercy  to 
men's  bodies  was  our  Lord's  own  preparation  for 
preaching  the  Word  among  a  people  dull  of  heart  and 
slow  to  believe."  They  commend  themselves  to  all 
classes  of  observers.  "Surely,"  said  the  English 
statesman,  the  Bt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Baxter,  after  visiting 
the  Medical  Mission  at  Agra,  India,  a  few  months 
ago,  "  this  is  the  most  potent  lever  that  a  Missionary 
can  use. "  They  are  appreciated  by  Christian  workers 
in  other  departments.  Said  the  late  Dr.  Moffat,  "A 
Missionary  is  a  good  thing,  but  a  Medical  Missionary 
is  a  Missionary  and  a  half;  I  might  say  a  double  Mis- 
sionary." Many  of  the.  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  our 
branch  of  the  Church  have  been  heard  in  cordial  en- 
dorsement of  this  so-called  "  new  departure." 

Such  hospitals  as  S.  Luke's  in  New  York,  and  the 
Episcopal  Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  are  practically 
Medical  Missions,  as  are  those  established  bv  Bish- 
ops  Tuttle,  Spalding,  Morris  and  Paddock,  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions.  In  our  Foreign  Mis- 
sion field  we  have  Medical  Missions  in  China  and 
Japan.    It  is  not  unlikely  that  before  many  years 
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eYQTj  Bishop  will  have  a  work  of  this  kind  in  his  Si 
city,  arid  that  in  every  Mission  there  will  be,  as  ac. 
vised  by  Sir  Bartle  Fi-ere,  at  least  one  "  well  tra.ine 
practitioner,  qualified  to  use  his  skill  as  an  anxiliar; 
to  Mission  work." 

Prominent,  however,  as  this  work  is  rapidly  be- 
coming, nothing  like  a  full  review  of  the  subject 
seems  to  have  been  giv^n  in  any  of  our  Churcli  pa- 
pers.   The  purpose  of  the  present  article  is  to  supply, 
to  some  extent,  that  deficiency,  by  defining  the  term 
'^Medical  Missions,'*  tracing  briefly  their  origin  and 
history,  describing  their  methods,  and  stating  some 
of  their  advantages  and  results. 

DEFINiriON. 

By  Medical  Missions  we  mean  systematic  medical 
work  in  connection  with  and  auxiliary  to  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  and  the  planting  of  the  Church. 
The  medical  part  of  the  work  is  that  of  physicians 
everywhere,  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  disease, 
and  the  instruction  of  students.    The  mission  part  of 
it  is,  by  means  of  our  good  works  to  enforce  the 
argument  for  our  teaching,  "  by  their  fruit  ye  shall 
know  them,"  and  to  illustrate  the  spirit  of  Christy 
which  is  love  to  men. 

Oriqik  and  History. 

Medical  Missions  began  with  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
Himself.  From  first  to  last  He  seems  to  have  worked 
in  the  way  described  in  Matt.  iv.  28.  "Jesus  went 
about  all  Galilee,  teaching  in  their  synagogues,  and 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom,  and  healing 
all  manner  of  sickness  and  all  manner  of  disease 
among  the  people." 

It  is  related  that,  ^rly  in  His  ministry,  at  Caper- 
naum, on  the  evening  of  a  Sabbath-day,  "all  they 
that  had  any  sick  with  divers  diseases  brought  them 
unto  Him;  and  He  laid  His  hands  on  every  one  of 
them  and  healed  them."    [S.  Luke,  iv.  40.] 
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On  the  Sunday  before  the  Friday  of  His  Crucifixion, 
'*  The  blind  and  the  lame  came  to  Him  in  the  Temple; 
and  He  healed  them."    [Matt.  xxi.  14.] 

Of  the  numberless  cures  of  bodily  disease  wrought 
by  Him,  seventeen  are  recorded  by  the  Evangelists. 
They  are  as  foUows: 

I.  Tbe  healing  of  the  noblemaD's  soD.^John  !▼.  46—54. 

8.  The  healing  of  the  woman  with  an  issue  of  blood. — ^Matt.  Iz. 
SO-22;  Mark  ▼.  25—84;  Luke  viii.  48—48. 

8.  Tbe  healing  of  the  man  sick  of  tbe  palsy. — Matt.  iz.  1 — 8;  Mark 
118-12;  Luke  V.  11—25. 

4  The  healing  of  the  two  blind  men  in  the  house. — ^Matt.  iz.  29—81. 

5.  Tbe  healing  of  the  leper.— Matt.  viii.  2,  8;  Mark  i.  40—42;  Luke 
▼.  12—18. 

6.  Tbe  healing  of  the  centurion's  servant. — Matt.  yiii.  5^18;  Luke 
▼ii.  2—10. 

7.  The  healing  of  Simon's  wife's  mother.— Matt.  viii.  14,  15;  Mark 
L  80,  81 ;  Luke  iv.  85—80. 

8.  The  healing  of  the  impotent  man  at  Bethesda. — John  y.  2 — 15. 

9.  Tbe  heiiling  of  sight  given  to  one  bom  blind. — Jobn  iz.  1 — 7. 

10.  The  healing  of  tbe  man  with  the  withered  hand.— Matt.  zii.  10, 
11;  Mark  ill.  1—5;  Luke  vi.  6—10. 

II.  The  healing  of  a  man  with  a  dropsy. — Luke  ziv.  2 — 5. 

12.  The  healing  of  the  ten  lepers. — Luke  zvii.  11-18. 

13.  The  healing  of  the  Sjrophenician  woman's  daughter. — ^Matt.  zr. 
81-28;MarkYii.  24— 80. 

14.  Tbe  healing  of  one  deaf  and  dumb. — Mark  ▼!!.  81 — 87. 

15.  The  healing  of  the  blind  roan  at  Bethsaida.— Mark  viii.  22—26. 

16.  The  healing  of  blind  Bartlmieus  and  another  near  Jericho. — ^Matt 
zx.  20-84;  Mark  z.  46—52;  Luke  zviii.  85—48. 

17.  The  healing  of  Malchus's  ear. — Luke  zzii.  50,  51. 

Accounts  are  also  given  of  Christ's  cures  of  four 
cases  of  demoniacal  possession: 

1.  The  healing  of  the  possessed  in  the  country  of  the  Qadarenes. — 
Matt  viu.  28—82;  Mark  ▼.  1—18;  Luke  viii.  26—88. 

2.  Tbe  healing  of  the  demoniac  in  tbe  synagogue.— Mark  i.  28—27; 
Luke  iy.  88—86. 

8.  The  healing  of  a  woman  with  a  spirit  of  infirmity.— Luke  ziiL 
11—18.  and  verse  16. 

4.  Tbe  healing  of  the  lunatic  boy.— Matt.  zvii.  14—18;  Mark  iz. 
17-27;  Luke  iz.  87-42. 

There  are  statements  of  the  raising  of  three  persons 
from  the  dead: 

1.  The  raising  of  Jairus's  daughter.— Matt.  iz.  18—25;  Mark  v.  22— 
34;  Luke  yili.  41—42,  40-56. 
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2.  The  raising  of  the  widow's  son. — Luke  vii.  11 — ^15. 
8.  The  raising  of  Lazarus. — John  zi.  1 — 54. 

Nine  miracles  are  recorded  which  illustrate  in  vari- 
ous ways  Christ's  power  over  the  forces  of  Nature. 
They  have  been  called  '^Miracles  of  Providence:" 

1.  The  water  turned  into  wine.^John  ii.  1 — 11. 

2.  The  first  miraculous  draught  of  fishes. — Luke  ▼.  8 — 10. 

8.  Tlie  stilling  of  the  tempest.— Matt.  yiii.  28—27;  Mark  iv.  85-41; 
Luke  viii.  22—25. 

4.  The  feeding  of  the  five  thousand.— Matt  xir.  15— 21 ;  Mark  tL 
85—44;  Luke  ix.  12—17;  John  vi.  5—18. 

5.  The  walking  on  the  water.— Matt.  xiv.  22—82;  Mark  tL  45—51; 
John  vi.  18—21. 

6.  The  feeding  of  four  thousand.— Matt.  xv.  82—89;  Mark  yilL 
1—9. 

7.  The  stater  in  the  fish's  mouth.— Matt  xvii.  24—27. 

8.  The  second  miraculous  draught  of  fishes. — John  xxi.  1 — ^28. 

9.  Tlie  cursing  of  the  barren  fig  tree.— Matt  xxi.  18—20;  Mark  xl 
12—14,  20—28. 

Of  Christ's  miracles— thirty-three  in  all — espec- 
ially mentioned  by  the  Evangelists,  twenty-four  are 
thus  seen  to  have  been  restorations  of  life  and  health, 
while  the  remainder  were  also,  though  in  differing 
ways,  works  of  benevolence.  The  only  apparent  ex- 
ception is  the  withering  of  the  barren  fig  tree,  and  as 
the  probable  object  of  that  was  to  strengthen  the  fee- 
ble faith  of  the  disciples,  it  need  hardly  be  excepted. 

On  this  subject,  the  Bishop  of  Rangoon  has  lately 
said,  in  an  address  before  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel: 

It  appears  that  Clirtst  came  to  save  the  whole  man — body  as  well 
as  soul.  There  is  one  continuous  principle,  like  the  prevailing  tone 
in  a  symphony,  running  tlirough  the  whole  of  His  life  and  teaching. 
He  who  knew  the  very  best  plan  for  attracting  attention,  and  sec-uriag 
submission  to  tlie  Gospel,  deliberately  chose  to  appeal  to  the  affect'ons. 
Miracles  were  worked  not  for  the  display  of  divine  power,  but  of  di- 
vine love;  or  rather  divine  power  was  expressed  by  divine  love,  ss  is 
set  forth  in  the  Collect  for  the  Elevenlh  Sunday  after  Trinity— **0  God, 
who  declarest  Thy  almighty  power  most  chiefly  in  showing  mercy  sod 
pity,"  &c.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  plain.  The  exhibition  of  mere 
power  could  never  enlist  the  affections.  Men  might  be  made  to  trem- 
ble before  the  majesty  of  the  Almighty,  but  this  would  not  win  their 
love.    To  recommend  the  religion  of  love,  Love  became  incaniate, 
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taught  it  by  word  and  deed,  and  authorized,  and  enabled  others  to 
propagate  this  gospel  of  love  by  the  very  same  means.  The  meeauring 
tf  the  iuffering  imm  Chrises  plan  for  recommending  the  €h§pel.  It  seems 
to  me  the  Church  is  shut  up  to  the  very  same  principle;  and  if  she 
negleclB  this  in  her  Missionary  operations,  she  is  ignoring  Clirist's  ez» 
ample  and  teaching. 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  this  kind  of  ministry,  the 
doing  of  works  of  benevolence,  Qjid  especially  the 
healing  of  the  sick  in  connection  with  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  was  not  intended  by  our  Saviour  to 
characterize  His  personal  work  only.  He  instructed 
His  disciples  to  act  in  the  same  way.     He  said: 

As  ye  go.  preach,  saying:  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand. 
Heal  the  sick,  cleanse  the  lepers,  raise  the  dead,  cast  out  devils;  freely 
ye  have  received,  freely  give. — ^Matt.  x.  7,  8. 

Into  whatsoever  city  ye  enter,  and  they  receive  you  ....  heal 
the  sick  that  are  therein,  and  say  unto  them:  The  Kingdom  of  God 
is  come  nigh  unto  you. — Luke  x.  8,  9. 

The  Apostles  obeyed  these  commands. 
S.  Peter  said  to  the  lame  man  lying  at  the  gate  of 
the  temple  which  is  called  Beautiful: 

Silver  and  gold  have  I  none;  but  such  as  1  have  give  I  thee:  In  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth  rise  up  snd  walk. — ^Acts  iii.  6. 

Another  cripple  was  healed  at  Lystra    [Acts  xiv.  8 
-10.] 
In  Acts  xix.  11,  12,  we  read: 

And  God  wrought  special  miracles  by  the  hands  of  Psul ;  so  that 
from  his  body  were  brought  unto  the  sick  handkerchiefs  or  aprons, 
snd  the  diseases  departed  from  them,  and  the  evil  spirits  went  out  of 
them. 

And  again: 

It  came  to  pass  that  the  father  of  Publius  lay  sick  of  a  fever,  and 
of  a  bh>ody  flux:  to  whom  Paul  entered  in,  and  prayed,  and  laid  his 
bands  on  him,  and  healed  him;  so  when  this  was  done,  others  also, 
which  had  diseases  in  the  island,  came,  and  were  healed. — Acts 
xxviii.  8,  9. 

The  power  of  miraculously  curing  disease  was  lim- 
ited to  the  Apostolic  age,  or  to  very  early  times;  but 
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the  treatment  of  disease  continued  to  be  regarded  as 
peculiarly  a  function  of  the  Church. 

Among  the  Apostolic  Canons  of  the  Church  of 
Alexandria  is  one  on  the  "  Gifts  of  Healing." 

In  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  of  the  Abyssinian 
Church  occur  three  Canons  whose  titles  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

8.  De  dono  Banandi, 

24.  De  euro  Episcopi  in  aegrotoB. 

25.  De  eo  cui  injuncta  est  cura  aegrotorum. 

The  eightieth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice  enum- 
erates the  qualifications  required  to  fill  the  office  of 
Hospital  Steward,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  every  suffragan  had  a 
hospital  imder  his  direction.  Eusebius  mentions 
^^Theodotus,  a  physician  and  Bishop  of  Laodicea, 
who,  by  his  deeds,  proved  the  reality  of  his  name 
('Given  of  God')  and  his  office.  First,  he  excelled 
in  his  knowledge  of  the  medical  art  as  applied  to  the 
body,  and  next,  was  skilled  in  the  cure  of  the  souL" 
Nemesius,  Bishop  of  Emesa  (A.  D.  380),  wrote 
learned  medical  treatises  which  are  still  extant.  What 
Clement  of  Alexandria  said  of  his  Master  was  true 
of  many  of  His  servants  in  primitive  times :  *^  He 
was  the  complete  Physician  of  human  nature,  curing 
both  soul  and  body." 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  attempt 
to  trace  the  influences  which  gradually  led  to  the 
divorcement  of  the  practice  of  medicine  from  evan- 
gelistic work.  The  facts  already  stated  seem,  how- 
ever, to  show  conclusively  that  in  the  purest  and 
most  aggressive  age  of  the  Church  the  kind  of  work 
we  are  now  discussing  was  enjoined  and  everywhere 
practiced;  that  Medical  Missions  are  of  Christ's  found- 
ing and  authorizing,  and  are  also  Apostolic  and  Prim- 
itive. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  benevolence 
has  not  been  as  characteristic  of  Christian  com- 
munities  as   distinguished   from  those   not  Chris- 
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iiaxL  But  never  since  the  first  days  of  the  Church 
have  men  and  women  combined  in  such  numbers  in 
the  name  and  for  the  love  of  Christ,  to  relieve  the 
unfortunate  and  the  suffering,  as  during  the  present 
century.  The  Hospital  represents  preeminently  the 
spirit  of  the  Christianity  of  to-day,  as  have  done,  in 
other  ages,  the  monastery  and  the  school  of  dialec- 
tics. 

Not  all  hospitals  are,  however,  even  when  admin- 
istered, as  is  generally  the  case,  by  Christian  men 
and  communities,  Medical  Missions.  Such  only  are 
properly  so  called  as  are  used  as  evangelizing  agen- 
cies. We  have  already  alluded  to  work  of  this  kind 
now  being  done  in  our  diocesan  and  domestic  mission 
field.  It  has,  however,  been  in  connection  with  for- 
eign missions  that  it  has  thus  far  been  principally 
employed,  and  of  such  employnient  the  remainder  of 
this  article  will  treat. 

The  recent  revival  of  Medical  Missions  seems  to 
have  been  first  suggested  by  observation  of  the  effect 
upon  heathen  communities  of  occasional  medical 
work  done  among  them  by  Europeans.  For  exam- 
ple, in  gratitude  for  the  curing  of  his  daughter  by  a 
surgeon  of  the  East  India  Company,  who  was  sum- 
moned to  Delhi  for  that  purpose  in  1636,  ShaJb  Jehan, 
the  Great  Mogul,  granted  the  privilege  of  free  trade 
with  his  subjects  to  the  English.  This  was  the  vir-' 
tual  beginning  of  British  power  in  the  great  Empire 
of  India. 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  a  Jesuit  mission- 
ary at  Peking  cured  the  Emperor  Eang-Shi  of  a  fever 
by  administeiing  Peruvian  bark.  In  return  for  this 
service  the  emperor  built  churches  for  the  Romanists 
and  protected  them  throughout  the  whole  country. 
To  the  present  day  their  bishops  in  some  of  the  prov- 
inces of  China  wear  upon  their  caps  the  buttons  in- 
dicative of  a  high  rank  conferred  upon  their  prede- 
cessors  by  Eang-Shi,  and  claim  the  privileges  and 
immunities  belonging  to  such  position. 

The  first  in  modem  times  to  undertake  Medical 
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Mission  work  proper  were  Dr.  Dalton  and  Dr.  Dodge, 
who,  the  former  in  1826,  and  the  latter  in  1834,  were 
sent  to  Palestine,  the  former  as  agent  of  the  Church 
of  England  ^'Society  for  Promoting  Christianity 
amongst  the  Jews,"  the  latter  of  *'The  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions."  They 
both  died  in  Jerusalem  after  very  brief  terms  of  ser- 
vice, but  not  until  they  had  presented  to  the  world, 
in  the  very  place  where  the  great  Physician  and  Ex- 
emplar lived  and  died,  a  most  literal  fulfilment  of 
His  command  to  heal  the  sick  and  proclaim  the  com- 
ing of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

In  1835,  Dr.  Peter  Parker  was  appointed  by  the 
'^American  Board"  Medical  Missionary  to  Canton, 
China,  where  his  success  was  so  great  and  rapid  as 
to  attract  very  wide-spread  attention.  In  a  country, 
whose  name  has  for  ages  been  a  synonym  for  pre- 
judice and  intolerance  of  innovations,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  anti-foreign  feeling  was  at  its  height,  his 
hospital  in  Canton  sprang  at  once  into  enormous 
popularity.  The  street  on  which  it  fronted  was  often 
ci-owded  for  long  distances  with  patients  on  foot,  on 
stretchers,  and  in  sedan-chairs.  On  a  few  occasions 
one  thousand  patients  were  in  attendance  at  one  time, 
Bespectable  women  sometimes  sat  all  night  in  the 
street  that  they  might  be  sure  to  be  in  time  to  get  a 
ticket  for  admission  next  morning. 

Dr.  Parker's  work  was  continued  for  twenty  years, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  received  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  both  by  the 
natives  and  the  European  colony.  The  Bishop  of 
Pennsylvania,  then  a  recent  graduate  in  medicine, 
visited  Canton  during  that  period,  and  for  several 
months  gave  assistance  in  the  hospital.  Bishop 
Stevens  speaks  enthusiastically  of  his  experience,and 
quotes  with  approval  the  remark  of  a  great  English 
merchant  of  that  day,  that  ^'Dr.  Parker  has  done 
more  by  his  hospital  to  open  China  to  foreign  trade 
than  all  the  embassies  of  Lord  Amherst." 

In  1888,  Drs.  Lockhart and  Hobson,  of  the  "London 
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Missionary  Society  "  began  Medical  Missions  in  Shang- 
hai and  vicinity,  whose  success  was  hardly  less  bril- 
liant than  that  of  Dr.  Parker.  Dr.  Hobson  has  the 
distinction  of  having  been  the  first  to  translate  the 
series  of  scientific  treatises  upon  medicine  and  sur- 
gery into  the  Chinese  tongue.  These  have  had  a 
large  circulation,  and  have  been  reprinted  by  the 
Chinese  themselves,  and  read  by  large  numbers  of 
native  physicians  and  literati. 

Many  physicians  in  England  and  America  were 
quick  to  see  and  embrace  the  opportunities  for  use- 
fulness revealed  to  them  by  the  experience  of  the 
pioneers  just  named,  and  the  Order  of  Medical  Mis- 
sionaries now  numbers  hundreds  of  members  work- 
ing in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  names  of  some  of 
them,  as  Elmslie,  in  Cashmere;  Livingstone,  in 
Africa;  Eerr,  in  China,  and  Strachan,  in  Rangoon, 
are  widely  known;  but,  for  the  most  part,  their  labors, 
like  those  of  other  missionaries,  have  been  quietly 
pursued,  and  even  such  of  their  results  as  are  capa- 
ble of  being  recorded  are  known  only  to  readers  of 
the  missionary  periodicals.  To  some  of  these  results 
we  shall  refer  under  another  heading.  Just  here  we 
must  be  content  to  sketch  briefly  the  part  taken  by 
our  own  branch  of  the  Church  in  Medical  Missions. 

This,  until  recently,  has  been  somewhat  slight  and 
paroxysmal.  Our  first  missionary  to  Africa,  the  Kev. 
Thomas  S.  Savage,  M.  D.,  was  sent  out  in  1836,  six 
months  in  advance  of  other  missionaries,  with  the 
object  of  employing  his  medical  knowledge  in  the 
selection  of  suitable  sites  for  the  stations  and  houses, 
and  in  supervision  of  all  sanitary  arrangements. 

Dr.  Savage  was  a  corresponding  member  of  several 
scientific  societies,  and  a  botanist  of  considerable  at- 
tainments. He  paid  much  attention  to  the  health  of 
the  missionaries,  but  has  left  few  records  of  his 
work  among  the  natives. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Perkins,  appointed  in  1889,  did  some 
medical  work  in  connection  with  our  African  mission. 

In  1874,  two  young  men,  one  liberian  and  one 
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expQct  a  great  future  for  this  as  for  all  departments 
of  our  work  at  Wuchang. 

Methods. 

The  methods  of  work,  of  course,  vary  under  differ- 
ent circumstances,  but  an  outline  of  the  plan  pursued 
at  any  one  place,  will  probably  show  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  all.  I  shall  be  excused,  therefore,  if  I  illus- 
trate the  subject  out  of  my  own  experience  at 
Wuchang.  Several  clergymen  were  in  charge  of  the 
missionary  station  in  that  city  when  the  medical 
work  was  begun  in  1874,  and  it  was  in  the  chapel  on 
the  Fu-kai,  one  of  the  busiest  streets  of  the  dty, 
where  they  went  daily  to  preach,  that  the  hospital 
work  was  initiated.  As  soon  as  possible  a  dispensary 
was  built  in  the  rcikr  of  thi3  chapel  and  rude  accom- 
modations for  a  few  in-patients  improvised.  Before 
this  was  done,  however,  many  patients  had  been  pi*e- 
scribed  for  and  several  operations  performed  in  the 
chapel  itself,  which  thus  became  what  Dr.  Muhlen* 
berg  called  S.  Luke's  in  New  York,  '^a  hospital 
church  "  rather  than  a  Church  hospital,  and  this  idea 
we  carried  into  our  little  hospital,  built  shortly  after- 
wards on  the  mission  compound.  In  the  out-door 
department,  every  morning  after  the  patients  were 
assembled,  there  was  a  service  of  prayer  and  praise, 
and  as  my  students  and  all  the  attendants  were 
Christians  and  joined  in  it,  as  did  often  some  of 
the  patients,  the  responses  were  hearty  and  im- 
pressive. Then,  after  the  singing  of  a  hynm,  a  brief 
address  was  made,  at  first  by  one  of  the  cleigy,  later 
by  myself  or  my  senior  student.  The  address  was 
the  simplest  possible  statement  of  the  principles  of 
the  doctrine  of  Christy  teaching  Him  as  the  Saviour 
both  of  men's  souls  and  bodies,  and  ourselves  His 
ministers,  after  His  example,  in  His  name,  and  by 
His  power,  trying  to  do  them  good,  ^he  better  op- 
portunities afforded  in  the  case  of  in-patients  were 
employed  to  convey  more  systematic  and  individual 
instruction  and  exhortation.    Such  efforts  were  in- 
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variably  received  with  respect,  and  not  infrequently 
elicited  expressions  of  gratitude. 

Patients  unable  to  come  to  the  ho8pit.al  were  at- 
tended at  their  homes,  as  were  persons  of  rank,  who 
sent  their  sedan-chairs  with  attendants  to  convey  the 
physician* 

Advantages  and  Besults. 

We  propose  to  consider  these  with  reference 

1st.  To  the  natives  generally  of  the  several  coun- 
tries where  we  have  Missions. 

2nd.  To  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  civilization. 

First.  Advantages  to  the  natives  generally. 

Under  this  head  we  shall  treat  only  of  what  is  done 
for  them  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  disease. 
While  no  statistics  are  here  offered  of  the  amount  of 
good  done  in  this  dii'ection,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  al- 
most incalculably  great,  and  that  Medical  Missions 
are  at  the  present  time  among  the  chief  means  for 
allaying  human  suffering.  No  heathen  people  has 
any  considerable  knowledge  of  the  means  for  pre- 
venting or  curing  disease.  In  China,  for  example, 
although  there  are  physicians,  there  is  no  medical  sci- 
ence, nor  a  medical  faculty  to  collate  and  transmit 
the  results  of  even  empirical  practice.  Consequently, 
many  substances  are  used  which  are  totally  inert,  as 
ginseng,  the  most  valued  by  them  of  all  drugs;  and 
many  disgusting  preparations,  as  of  centipedes, 
snakes'  skins  and  tigers  liver  and  blood,  which  are 
supposed  to  convey  the  strength  and  energy  of  the 
living  animal.  They  give  hardly  any  treatment  to 
women,  and  the  mortality  in  child-birth  is  very  large. 
They  practice  no  surgery,  do  not  set  fractures,  reduce 
dislocations  or  puncture  abscesses.  Superstitious  prac- 
tices are  often  combined  with,  or  take  the  place  of, 
the  doctor's  medicines. 

It  requires  no  argument  to  show  the  beneficence  of 
scientific  medical  practice  among  such  a  people. 

Secondly.  Advantages  to  the  cause  of  Christianity 
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aud  civilization.    We  will  consider  these  under  several 
heads. 

(a)  The  conservation  of  the  health  of  missionaries 
and  their  families. 

Missionaries  in  heathen  lands  often  pursue  their 
vocation  at  great  peril  to  life  and  health.  As  com- 
paratively few  persons  are  found  willing  to  undergo 
such  riskB,  it  is  of  the  last  importance  that  the  risks 
he  made  as  slight  as  possible,  and  that  the  energies  of 
those  who  do  offer  themselves  should  be  economized 
to  the  utmost.  These  ends  are  gained  by  having  a 
medical  man  at  each  station,  and  with  every  large 
itinerant  expedition.  He  can  advise  as  to  the  selec- 
tion of  sites  for  houses  and  schools,  and  in  regard  to 
all  sanitary  measures,  and  give  the  attention  to  the 
health  of  his  colleagues  for  which  his  knowledge  both 
of  tbeir  constitutions  and  environment  will  speciaUy 
qualify  him. 

(6)  77^6  conservation  of  the  health  of  our  native 
clergymen,  catechists^  and  teachers^  pupils  in  our 
schools^  and  all  the  converts  to  Christianity. 

Most  of  what  was  said  under  the  last  heading  ap- 
plies, also,  here.  Every  one  of  these  persons  is  a 
centre  of  Christian  influence,  and  the  extent  of  that 
influence  will,  of  course,  be  largely  dependent  upon 
the  prolongation  of  his  life  and  the  preservation  of 
his  health.  For  our  pupils  we  are,  moreover,  under 
special  obligations  to  do  the .  best  that  is  possible  in 
every  way.  We  have  assumed  for  the  time  being 
the  relationship  of  guardians  to  them,  and  have  re- 
moved them  from  the  protection  of  their  parents.  If 
many  of  them  die,  or  become  broken  down  in  health 
while  with  us,  we  are  held  accountable,  and  the  result 
may  be  disastrous;  as  happened  at  Tien-Tsin,  China, 
in  1870,  when  a  large  mortality  in  a  Eoman  Catholic 
orphanage  led  the  ignorant  populace,  under  the  in- 
citement of  a  few  demagogues,  to  massacre  the 
French  colony. 

There  is  still  another  reason  for  guarding  with 
great  care  the  health  of  heathen  converts,  especially 
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thoee  who  are  oonverted  from  a  condition  of  barbar- 
ism. With  them  the  embracing  of  Christianity  has 
always,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  followed  by  the 
adoption  of  certain  customs  supposed,  though  per- 
haps not  with  sufficient  reason,  to  be  necessary  ac- 
companiments of  civilization,  such  as  the  wearing  of 
much  more  clothing,  and  living  more  in-doors  than 
before.  Rapid  changes  of  this  kind  are  very  danger- 
ous to  life  and  health,  as  shown  in  the  experience  of 
the  Sandwich  Islanders.  Within  a  single  generation 
they  passed  from  a  condition  of  savagery  to  that  of 
subjects  of  a  kingdom  founded  on  the  best  European 
models.  The  mortality  during  the  transition  stage 
was,  however,  terrible,  the  native  population  decreas- 
ing from  one  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  to  fifty 
thousand;  and  though  the  change  in  the  manner  of 
life  of  the  people  was  by  no  means  the  only  cause  of 
this  mortality  it  was  among  the  chief  causes.  The 
present  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Kalakaua,  in 
a  private  letter  to  a  friend  in  New  York  used  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

The  one  great  object  of  the  instructors  of  our  pupils  was  to  save 
their  souls  ttom.  perdition ;  tliey  left  the  human  clay  to  rot.  The 
eiTor,  if  you  may  call  it  so,  seems  to  put  a  blot  upon  the  whole  good 
that  has  be«n  done  by  the  Mispionaries.  They  have  done  good  in 
oeitain  things  no  one  can  deny ;  but  they  have  left  undone  those  things 
which  they  ought  to  have  done. 

One  precept  of  the  medical  profession,  "Do  no 
harm,"  might  well  be  adopted  by  all  Christian  Mis- 
sionariesv  and  we  cannot  be  sure  of  avoiding  the 
repetition  of  such  an  experience  as  that  just  referred 
to,  when  dealing  with,  for  example,  the  natives  of 
Africa,  unless  we  have  physicians  on  our  missionary 
staff  in  that  country. 

(c)  The  removcU  of  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  na- 
tives against  ourselves  and  our  work. 

This  prejudice  is  often  the  greatest  and  an  almost 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  even  getting  a  hearing 
for  the  Gospel  in  heathen  countries.  The  natives, 
influenced  either  by  ignorance  of  the  character  of 
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foreigners,  or,  as  is  equally  likely,  by  dearly  acquired 
knowledge  of  some  bad  phases  of  it,  either  despise, 
or  fear,  or  detest  us.  No  agency  can  well  be  im- 
agined better  calculated  to  remove  opposition  from 
these  causes  than  the  Medical  Mission.  It  gives  the 
people  a  good  which  they  can  and  do  heartily  appre- 
ciate; assuring  them  that  we,  at  least,  mean  well  by 
them ;  making  them  ashamed  to  class  us  with  enemies, 
when  we  have  already  proved  ourselves  their  bene- 
factors, or  to  refuse  to  give  us  a  fair  hearing  when 
we  tell  them  that  we  have  still  greater  blessings 
than  the  healing  of  their  bodily  ailments  to  offer 
them.  From  many  testimonials  that  Medical  Missions 
are  thus  efficient  in  overcoming  prejudice,  we  quote 
two  only.  Bishop  Burden  (English),  of  Hong  Kong, 
says: 

We  are  to  the  Chinese  simply  "foreign  devils."  Perhaps  by  some 
of  our  acts,  notably  the  forcing,  m  the  first  instance,  of  our  opium 
trafQc  upon  them,  and  so  fastening  a  monster  evil  upon  the  country 
which  seems  sometimes  hopelessly  irremediable,  we  have  almost  de- 
served the  epithet.  But  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  hostile  feeling 
often  manifested  by  the  Chinese  against  us  is  a  fact,  and  this  must  be 
softened  or  removed  before  our  teacliing  can  be  expected  to  be  listened 
to.  Their  pride  is  another  source  of  their  prejudice.  They  believe  Cbma 
to  be  the  centre  of  civilization,  and  will  not  acknowledge  that  foreign 
barbarians  can  have  anything  to  teach  them.  Medical  Missions  let  in 
new  light  on  this  ignorance  and  hatred  and  pride,  and  prepare  the 
way  for  the  b«st  Light  of  all.  Medical  Missionaries,  truly  qualified 
in  their  profession  and  as  evangelists,  are  the  proper  pioneers  of  the 
Church  in  such  a  land. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Sayres,  of  Wuchang,  wrote  last  year 
that  in  conversation  with  a  Chinese  of  the  literary 
class,  the  latter  told  him  that  when  foreigners  first 
came  there  there  was  great  enmity  against  them,  but 
that  all  that  was  now  changed.  He  attributed  the 
change  largely  to  the  influence  of  the  Hospital,  and 
Mr.  Sayres  believes  that  he  was  correct  in  so  doing. 

(d)  The  bringing  of  missionaries  into  contact  with 
all  classes. 

In  many  countries  Christian  ministei-s  and  teach- 
ers have  few  or  no  means  of    gaining    access  to 
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the  higher  classes  of  the  people.  Medical  mission- 
aries are,  on  the  contrary,  often  consulted  and  in- 
vited to  the  houses  6t  even  the  highest  members  of 
the  nobility.  Li  Hung  Chang,  the  great  Chinese 
Viceroy,  General,  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is 
one  of  the  patrons  of  the  London  Mission  Hospital  at 
Tien-Tsin,  and  his  wife  was  recently  attended  in  a 
severe  illness  by  two  medical  missionaries. 

(e)  The  collection  of  large  congregations  of  pa- 
tients, who,  while  waiting  to  he  seen  by  the  phy- 
sicians at  the  Mission  Hospitals,  can  be  instructed 
in  Christianity. 

Dr.  Boone  writes: 

All  the  native  clergymen  ssj  that  the  daily  senrices  held  In  the 
large  waiting-room  of  the  Hospital  are  attended  by  a  larger  number  of 
persona  than  are  to  be  found  at  any  of  the  chapels,  and  that  these 
pcfMns  are  of  all  ranks— from  the  mandarin  and  the  very  rich  man  to 
the  poorest  of  the  poor.  Men,  women  and  children  go  there  day 
after  day,  and  some  for  weeks.  There  they  have  the  Gospel  preached 
to  them  at  a  time  when  pain,  sorrow  and  illness  render  thcdr  minds 
peculiarly  open  to  religious  impressions,  and  they  are  feeling  grateful 
to  that  religion  which  offers  them  relief  for  both  mind  and  body, 
"without  money  and  without  price.'* 

(/)  The  conversion  of  patients. 

We  have  thus  far  considered  Medical  Missions  as 
clearing  the  way  for,  and  auxiliary  to,  other  kinds  of 
missionary  w  ork.  When  thus  employed,  as  is  gener- 
ally the  case,  their  influence  in  bringing  men  to  a 
saving  knowledge  of  Christ  is  supplemented  by  the 
instruction  and  exhortations  of  teachers  and  preach- 
ers, and  its  extent  is,  therefore,  difScult  to  determine. 
In  very  many  cases,  however,  this  way  of  preaching 
the  Gospel  is  known  to  have  been  directly  influential 
in  bringing  men  to  Christ.  Of  this  most  important 
fact  we  adduce  a  few  examples.  Our  own  Bishop 
Williams,  of  Japan,  wrote  in  1880: 

The  influence  of  Dr.  Laning^s  work  in  building  up  the  Church 
is  beginning  to  manifest  itself.  One-half  of  those  baptized  this  year 
were  led  into  the  Church  through  their  connection  with  liim. 
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The  Bev.  J.  McKim,  of  our  mission  at    Osaka* 
writes: 

1  consider  the  work  of  Dr.  Laning  the  most  important  'we  liave. 
Through  it  the  greater  number  of  our  communicants  has  been  added 
to  the  Church. 

Dr.  Gauld  writes  from  Swatow: 

Lately  four  young  men  were  baptized  in  the  hospital. 

The  editor  of  the  Gospel  in  China^  speaks  of  Dr. 
Gauld's  work  as 

A  work  as  interesting  in  its  medical  aspects  as  it  has  proved  to  be 
fruitful  in  its  bearing  on  the  salvation  of  individual  souls,  and  on  the 
general  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  region  occupied  by 
the  Mission. 

Dr.  Thompson  writes  from  -Neyoor,  Travancore: 

Four  or  five  families  from  Payankuli,  who  came  ill  with  jangle 
fever,  were  admitted  into  the  hospital  as  in-door  patients.  In  about  a 
fortnight  they  all  recovered  and  at  once  renounced  heathen  worship, 
and  are  now  regular  attendants  in  the  congregation  at  Payankull. 

Dr.  Thompson  speaks  of  a  patient  who  became  a 
Christian,   ^^and  was,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  the 
means  of  bringing  twenty-five  of  his  relations  to 
Christ."    Again  he  writes  of  the  baptism  of  Sinoo, 
who,  ''  is  now  always  speaking  about  Christ  to  others. 
Many  have  been  lead  by  him  to  forsake  heathenism.'' 

Dr.  Chamberlain  was  out  with  a  traveling  dispen- 
sary.   He  writes: 

We  had  been  out  five  weeks,  when,  at  the  close  of  our  earnest 
pleading  for  our  Master  one  morning,  in  a  village  of  Mala  cultivaton 
and  weavers,  the  headman  stepped  out,  saying,  "  Put  my  name  down 
as  a  Christian,"  and  nine  other  Iieads  of  families  Joined  in  tlie request 

Conclusion. 

If  the  preceding  sketch  has  given  a  fair  statement 
of  the  authority  for  and  the  advantages  of  Medical 
Missions,  it  is  certainly  safe  to  predict  for  them  a 
much  wider  employment  in  the  future  than  at 
present.    In  our  own  Foreign  Mission  fields  there  is 
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on  at  O^ven  novr  urgent  need  for  several  more  medical  men, 
jbf  whom  at  least  one  should  be  sent  to  Shanghai  to 
jbooperate    with  Dr.  Boone  in  his   extensive  work, 

^  j^  ^  ^particularly  in  the  department  of  medical  education; 
one  to  TokiOy  the  See  city  of  Bishop  Williams;  and 
another  to  each  of  our  two  principal  stations  in 
Africa.  £ach  of  these  may  be,  as  it  is  the  privilege 
of  every  true  medical  missionary  to  be,  not  only  a 
physician  but  an  Evangelist — preaching,  as  did  our 
Saviour  and  His  first  disciples,  the  Gospel  of  healing 
for  the  body,  and  by  it  illusti'ating  and  commending 
the  Gospel  of  salvation  for  the  soul. 

Albebt  Cabbieb  Bukk. 


EDUCATION  IN  CHINA. 

ANY  estimate  of  the  influence  made  by  the  Western 
mind  on  the  Chinese  nation  must  give  special 
consideration  to  the  mental  status  of  this  people.  We 
are  not  dealing  with  a  barbarous  race  which  has  only 
rudimentary  ideas,  and  is,  like  a  tabula  rasa,  to  be 
widtten  upon  according  to  the  will  of  the  instructor. 
The  oldest  nationin  the  world,  their  ideas  on  the  lead- 
ing subjects  affecting  their  lives  are  rooted  in  an  an- 
tiquity which  is  contemporary  with  the  early  monarch- 
ies of  Egypt  and  Assyria.  Hence,  Occidental  civiliza- 
tion and  religious  thought  find  in  China  a  country 
already  filled  with  its  own  varied  life  in  these  depart- 
ments of  mental  activity.  But  there  is  a  further  aspect 
in  which  China  may  be  regarded  as  differing  from 
countries  possessing  about  the  same  degree  of  culture. 
In  Japan  we  have  an  instance  of  a  nation  with  an  equal 
amount  of  civilization  to  that  of  China,  yec  during 
the  past  few  years  we  have  watched  with  surprise 
the  avidity  with  which  that  whole  nation  has  been 
casting  aside  native  habits  and  has  been  adopting 
foreign  ideas.  The  fact  that  anything  was  Western, 
has  been  enough  to  insure  its  welcome,  even  if  it  had 
no  great  inherent  value.  In  China  the  reverse  is  true. 
This  contrast  is,  of  course,  due  to  many  reasons, 
among  which  is  the  vast  difference  between  the  size 
and  population  of  the  two  countries,  for  in  either  of 
these  two  respects,  Japan  might  easily  be  only  a 
Chinese  province.  Then  we  must  also  bear  in  mind 
that  the  literature  of  Japan  is  based  upon  that  of 
China,  the  Wen  Id,  or  book  language  of  the  latter 
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country,  forming  the  highest  literary  standard  of  the 
Japanese.  All  that  enters  into  the  life  of  the  Chinese 
is  thus  seen  to  be  more  indigenous  to  the  soil  than  is 
the  case  in  the  ''Land  of  the  Rising  Sun/'  and  we 
can  understand  why  they  should  be  more  loath  to 
yield  to  the  pressure  of  foreign  influence. 

The  relation  of  China  to  the  Western  mind  is  thus 
seen  to  be  a  far  more  complex  question  than  is  the 
case  with  barbarous  countries,  or  even  with  countries 
upon  whom  their  national  traditions  sit  as  lightly  as 
upon  the  Jai)anese.  Therefore,  if  we  are  to  appre- 
ciate the  present  attitude  of  the  Chinese  towards 
Western  culture,  and  the  shape  it  is  likely  to  assume 
in  the  future,  we  must  give  some  attention  to  their 
native  system  of  education,  their  subjects  of  study, 
and  the  inducements  which  that  system  holds  out  to 
them. 

The  literature  of  China  is  very  wide  in  its  range 
and  varied  in  its  scope;  comprehending  the  classics, 
works  on  history,  books  of  poetry  and  belles-lettres, 
novels  and  treatises  on  religion;  and  dealing  with  the 
various  other  subjects  which  have  come  under  their 
notice.  Among  this  varied  collection  the  Wu  King, 
Five  Classics,  and  Sz'  Shu,  Four  Books,  hold  the  fore- 
most place.  Upon  these  books,  year  after  year,  the 
candidates  for  literary  degrees  are  examined;  and 
they  are  regarded  as  the  sum  of  all  that  is  best  in 
Chinese  literature  and  morals.  Their  contents  in- 
clude diverse  subjects,  such  as  philosophy,  history, 
biography,  poetry  and  morals.  The  fir&t  of  the  Five 
Classics  is  the  Yih  King,  the  Book  of  Changes,  an 
abstruse  philosophical  treatise,  which  also  deals  with 
the  subject  of  the  first  cause.  Next  stands  the  Shu 
King,  a  historical  work,  compiled  chiefly  from  exist- 
ing records  by  Confucius.  The  Shi  King,  or  Book  of 
Odes,  was  also  edited  by  Confucius,  and  is  composed 
of  four  parts,  Nationcd  Airs,  Lesser  and  Greater 
Eulogies,  and  Songs  of  Pmises.  The  Li  King,  or 
Book  of  Bites,  is  the  most  important  of  Five  King. 
It  has  had  more  influence  upon  the  life  and  customs 
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of  the  Chinese  than  any  of  the  others,  and  in  its  pre- 
cepts applies  to  the  inward  nature  as  well  as  the  out- 
ward acts.  The  Board  of  Bites  in  Pekin  exists  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  its  regulations. 

These  four  works  existed  before  the  era  of  Con- 
fucius. He  edited  them,  and  transmitted  them  to 
posterity. 

But  the  Fifth  Classic  he  himself  wrote.  It  is  a 
historical  record  covering  a  few  hundred  years  be- 
fore his  own  time,  and  is  called  the  Chun  Tsiu,  or 
Spring  and  Autumn  Annals,  because  '*  their  com- 
mendations are  life-giving  like  Spring  and  the  cen- 
sures life- withering  like  Autumn." 

The  Chinese  value  the  Four  Books  equally  with  the 
Five  King.  They  are  much  simpler,  and  hence  far 
more  easily  understood  by  the  general  mind.  Their 
titles  are  the  Ta  Hioh,  Great  Learning;  the  Chnng 
Yung,  Doctrine  of  the  Mean;  Lun  Yu,  Confucian 
Sayings,  and  Mung  Tsz,  the  Works  of  Mucins.  The 
Ta  Hioh  opens  with  a  paragraph  attributed  to  Con- 
fucius, in  which  he  discusses  the  relation  of  good 
government  to  personal  self-control  in  the  individual 
This  is  then  followed  by  comments  drawn  from  vari- 
ous sources.  The  Chung  Yung  illustrates  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  Kiun-tsz,  or  Princely  Man^  the  value  of 
avoiding  extremes.  The  Kiun-tsz  is  supposed  to  be 
perfect  in  all  mattera  of  propriety.  The  Lun  Yu  is 
the  most  interesting  of  the  Four  Books,  since  it  con- 
tains a  miscellaneous  collection  of  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  Confucius,  and  in  the  writings  of  Mencius 
we  have  his  political  morality  and  instructions  as  well 
as  a  vivid  picture  of  the  character  of  his  life. 

This  is  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  nine 
works  which  probably  have  influenced  a  greater  num- 
ber of  lives  than  any  other  books.  The  exclusive 
value  which  the  Chinese  set  upon  them  can  scarcely 
be  appreciated  by  one  who  has  not  mingled  with  the 
people  in  their  own  land.  Chi  Hwang- ti,  the  founder 
of  the  Tsin  Dynasty  (B.  C.  249-246),  wished  that  all 
records  of  times  before  his  own  accession  to  the 
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throne  might  perish,  in  order  that  he  should  be  re- 
garded as  the  first  monarch  of  China.  He  therefore 
ordered  the  burning  of  every  book  in  the  empire,  and 
that  special  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  any  of 
the  writings  of  Confucius  and  Mencius  from  escaping. 
Almost  five  hundred  literati  were  also  buried  to  death, 
in  order  that  no  scholar  might  survive  to  transmit  to 
after  ages  the  account  of  his  barbarity.  But  even 
had  he  succeeded  in  carrying  out  his  will,  and  every 
book  in  the  empire  had  perished  in  the  flames,  there 
would  still  have  remained  numbers  of  persons  who 
would  have  been  able  to  write  down  from  memory 
accurate  copies  of  the  Chinese  Classics,  and  so  to-day, 
were  every  volume  of  the  Classics  blotted  out  of  ex- 
istence, thousands  of  scholars  would  be  able  to  repro- 
duce them  verhatinij  literatim^  et  punctuatim.  This 
fact  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  position  which  the 
great  literary  standard  of  China  holds  in  the  minds  of 
the  people.  There  is  probably  no  country  in  the 
world  in  which  any  book  has  been  studied  so  pains- 
takingly and  universally  by  the  reading  classes  as  the 
Confucian  Classics  have  been  in  China. 

But  there  is  another  reason  beyond  their  mere  rev- 
erence for  these  books  which  leads  the  Chinese  to 
pay  such  exclusive  attention  to  them.  Official  pro- 
motion in  China  is  based  upon  a  system  of  literary 
examinations,  and  these  examinations  are  almost  ex- 
clusively upon  the  Classics,  and  subjects  of  which 
they  treat.  This  system  was  adopted  by  the  Emperor 
Tai-tsung  of  the  Tang  Dynasty,  who  reigned  in  the 
first  half  of  the  seventh  century.  Consequently  it 
has  been  in  existence  twelve  centuries  and  a  half. 

In  the  Chinese  written  language  each  word  is  rep* 
resented  by  a  separate  character.  Eang-hi's  Im- 
perial Dictionary  contains  about  forty  thousand  char- 
acters. In  Dr.  Williams'  Chinese-English  Dictionary 
there  are  about  twelve  thousand.  Very  few,  whether 
natives  or  foreigners,  learn  anything  like  this  number. 
Dr.  Schereschewsky,  the  present  Bishop  of  Shanghai, 
is  one  of  these  few.  A  knowledge  of  about  five  thou- 
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sand  will  enable  one  to  read  the  Classics;  that  is,  there 
are  about  that  number  of  different  words  in  the 
Classics.  Hence,  Che  pupil's  preliminary  step  in  his 
education  is  to  learn  the  yast  number  of  charactera 
by  which  he  can  have  access  to  the  national  litera- 
ture. After  the  plodding  and  mechanical  study  of 
years  he  is  ready  to  compete  with  thousands  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  for  the  literary  degrees,  without 
which  it  is  not  possible  to  hold  office  under  the 
government.  There  are,  properly  speaking,  three  de- 
grees,  although  there  is  still  a  fourth  examination 
for  admission  to  the  Han  Lin  or  Imperial  Academy. 
In  China  foreigners  usually  refer  to  these  degi*ees  by 
their  native  names.  These  are  Siu  Tsai,  Beautiful 
Ability;  Ktt  Jen,  Advanced  Men;  Tsin  Tsz,  Entered 
Scholara.  In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  their  relative 
rank  and  value,  they  are  generally  translated  respect- 
ively, Bachelor,  Master,  Doctor;  only  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  distinction  between  Siu  Tsai 
and  Ktt  Jen  is  real,  and  not  merely  nominal,  as  it  is 
ordinarily  with  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts  in  this 
country. 

Three  examinations  must  be  passed  in  order  to 
graduate  as  Bachelor.  The  first  of  these  is  held  in 
the  chief  town  of  the  hieUj  or  district,  the  smallest 
territorial  division  in  China.  Those  who  attend  write 
each  an  essay,  and  the  writers  whose  essays  are  ac- 
cepted are  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  second  ex- 
amination, which  is  held  in  the  chief  town  of  the  /u, 
or  department,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  lit- 
erary chancellor  of  the  province.  These  two  exami- 
nations are  preliminary  to  that  before  the  literary 
chancellor  in  the  provincial  capital,  which  is  the  final 
test,  and  at  which  the  successful  candidates  become 
graduates  of  the  first  degree  and  have  the  title  Sin 
Tsai  conferred  upon  them.  They  have  now  entered 
the  first  grade  of  Chinese  social  life,  in  which  there  is 
no  aristocracy,  save  that  of  learning.  They  are  ex- 
empt from  corporal  punishment,  and  are  r^^rded  as 
the  chief  men  in  the  village  where  they  live.    Th^ 
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are,  however,  not  yet  eligiUe  to  enter  the  government 
service.  For  this  it  is  still  necessary  to  pass  on  to  the 
second  degree  of  EU  Jen.  The  examination  for  it  are 
held  simultaneously  in  the  provincial  capitals,  before 
two  Imperial  Commissioners,  every  third  year,  on  the 
ninth,  twelfth  and  fifteenth  days  of  the  ninth  moon, 
which  fall  about  the  middle  of  September.  The  can- 
didates are  carefully  searched  before  being  admitted 
to  the  examination  hall,  in  order  that  no  helps  of  any 
kind  may  be  carried  in  with  them.  On  the  first  day 
four  subjects  for  essays  are  given  which  are  taken 
from  the  Four  Books.  On  the  second  day  four  sub- 
jects, drawn  from  the  Five  Classics,  are  allotted. 
The  essays  on  these  must  be  written  in  a  deeper 
style,  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the  deeper  Wen  Li  of 
the  Five  Classics.  On  the  last  day  the  candidates  are 
obliged  to  discuss  five  questions  relating  to  govern- 
ment. Hence,  in  these  essays  there  is  room  for  much 
wider  scope  than  in  those  of  the  two  preceding  days. 
The  Commissioners  are  allowed  twenty-five  days  for 
the  examination  of  the  essays,  and  then  the  names  of 
the  successful  candidates  are  publicly  called  by  a  crier 
at  midnight,  some  time  about  the  tenth  of  the  ninth 
moon.  The  number  who  triennially  receive' the  de* 
greeof  Eii  Jen  in  the  Empire  is  said  to  be  about 
thirteen  hundred.  The  examinations  for  the  third 
degree  of  Tsin  Tsz  occur  every  three  years,  at  Pekin. 
The  methods  on  this  occasion  and  the  themes  of  the 
essays  are  much  the  same  as  the  examination  for  Eii 
J^n.  Only  those  Ett  Jen  who  have  not  already 
entered  upon  official  life  are  admitted  to  it,  and  the 
number  receiving  the  degi*ee  of  Tsin  Tsz,  or  Doctor, 
each  time  is  said  to  vary  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  four  hundred.  Their  names  are  inscribed  on  the 
list  of  those  awaiting  promotion  to  office,  and  as  va* 
cancies  occur  they  are  filled  up  from  the  men  whose 
rames  are  on  this  list.  The  examinations  for  the 
Han  lin  is  held  triennially,  in  the  Emperor's  palace, 
by  high  state  dignitaries.  In  its  character  it  does  not 
differ  from  those  preceding  it.    The  successful  aspir- 
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ants  are  inscribed  as  members  of  the  Imperial  Acad- 
emy. 

In  this  brief  review  of  the  literary  standards  and 
education  of  the  Chinese,  we  have  seen  that  the 
"^orks  which  they  value  are  native  to  China,  so  that 
they  reasonably  arouse  in  the  people  a  national  feel- 
ing  of  pride.  Their  origin  is,  to  a  great  degree,  dis- 
covered in  a  very  remote  antiquity,  while  the  latest 
addition  to  them  is  as  early  as  the  era  of  Mencius,  who 
flourished  B.  C.  350.  Moreover,  they  are  the  sole  reg- 
ular avenue  to  the  highest  grade  of  society  and  offi- 
cial rank,  since  candidates  for  hterary  degrees  are 
examined  upon  subjects  drawn  from  them.  To  the 
practical  mind  of  the  Chinese  this  is  the  strong  influ- 
ence which  operates  in  their  studies.  The  poorest 
man  may  hold  out  before  himself  the  hope  of  becom- 
ing the  highest  mandarin  in  the  empire.  In  this 
respect,  China  is  quite  as  democratic  as  the  United 
States.  This  extremely  practical  bent  of  the  Chinese 
cannot  be  too  strongly  dwelt  upon.  Pi-obably,  there 
never  was  a  people  who,  in  their  every-day  life,  more 
earnestly  and  more  shrewdly  considered  what  advan- 
tage everything  in  life  might  be  turned  to.  Probably, 
no  nation,  nor  the  individuals  composing  it,  ever  ex- 
isted who  more  carefully  scrutinized  every  innova- 
tion, whatever  its  character,  with  the  inquiry  cut 
bono.  The  Chinese  are  thorough  utilitarians.  This 
is  a  principle  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  their 
whole  social  life,  and  although  many  of  their  cus- 
toms and  habits  are  superstitious  and  absurd^  the 
reason  why  the  Chinese  practice  them  is,  neverthe- 
less, because  they  hope  to  derive  some  material  ad- 
vantage from  them.  To  a  people  thus  inspired  by  so 
utilitarian  a  spirit,  the  national  mode  of  securing 
office  offers  every  inducement  to  become  an  educated 
man  and  obtain  a  literary  degree.  This  is  the  condi- 
tion in  which  we  find  Chinese  education  to  be  apart 
from  any  foreign  influence.  We  must  now  consider 
what  effect  contact  with  foreign  nations  and  foreign 
intellectual  forces  has  had,. and  is  still  likely  to  have 
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upon  the  goyemment  and  people.    Before  dwelling 
specifically  upon  its  influence  upon  the  particular 
matter  of  education,  we  must  notice  for  a  moment 
the  general  relation  of  the  Chinese  nation  to  foreign- 
ers, and  how  foreign  influence  has,  as  a  whole,  been 
received  by  them,  and  we  shall  then  be  prepared 
better  to  understand  how  they  have  regarded  and  are 
still  likely  to  be  affected  by  Western  education  and 
science.    The  weU-known  fact  of  Chinese  exclusive- 
ness  has  become  almost  a  proverb.    Intercourse  with 
foreigners  was  forced  upon  them  in  the  beginning, 
and  were  it  possible,  they  would  probably  now  shut 
it  all  out  from  the  middle  kingdom.    Hence,  it  may 
easily  be  inferred  that  they  would  have  as  little  as 
possible  to  do  with  foreign  customs  and  ways.    To 
what  extent,  then,  if  at  all,  have  the  latter  prevailed, 
or  are  they  likely  to  prevail  in  China?    The  reply- 
must  be,  to  the  extent  of  their  utility  to  the  Chinese. 
This  is  illustrated  in  many  ways,  both  as  regards  the 
government  and  the  people.    We  may  first  cite  the 
example   furnished   by  the   reorganization   of   the 
Chinese  army.    Defeated  many  times  by  Western  na- 
tions, they  learned  at  last  the  futility  of  attempting 
to  engage  in  warfare  according  to  their  old  native 
methods,  and  foreign  tactics  were  adopted. 

The  '^  China  Merchants'  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany "  supplies  another  instance  in  point.  Not  being 
able  to  avert  foreign  trade,  and  seeing  it  all  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners,  this  company  was  organized 
with  the  aid  of  a  heavy  Gk>vernment  subsidy — the 
mandarins  being  interested  in  the  scheme — for  the 
purpose  of  turning  the  trade  as  far  as  possible  into 
Chinese  hands.  The  fleet  of  BusseU  &  Co.  was 
bought  by  them,  and  now  steamers  sailing  under  the 
Chinese  flag  are  plying  up  and  down  the  coast,  while 
only  one  insignificant  little  steamer,  the  Pmg  Auy  is 
the  sole  remnant  of  the  American  coast  and  river 
steamers  which  once  sailed  in  Chinese  waters.  It 
was  rumored  that  the  ^' China  Merchants'  Steam 
Navigation  Company  "  would  also  open  a  line  to  San 
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Francisco.  The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  trade  in 
the  open  ports.  When  in  the  East,  one  constantly 
hears  the  fact  lamented  that  the  Chinese  are  slowly 
but  surely  driving  out  the  foreigners,  and  that  ttie 
latter  are  gradually  becoming  their  brokers.  Finding 
out  bow  much  profit  is  to  be  derived  from  trade  and 
learning  its  pecuniary  utility,  they  have  engaged 
largely  in  it,  while  their  manner  of  life  is  so  much 
simpler  and  their  rate  of  living  so  incomparably 
cheaper  than  anything  to  which  a  foreigner  can 
attain,  that  they  have  an  immense  advantage  over 
him.  Then,  again,  the  prospect  of  such  a  crisis  as  a 
war  with  Russia  revealed  to  the  Chinese  several 
points  in  which  it  would  have  been  of  great  use  to 
them  to  have  been  supplied  with  Western  appliances. 
For  example,  the  telegraph  reached  only  to  Shanghai, 
not  even  extending  to  Peking,  the  capital,  nor  to 
Nanking  and  Wuchang,  the  most  important  cities 
of  the  interior.  Then  the  troops  in  the  interior  had 
to  be  transported  by  a  very  circuitous  water  route 
from  the  inner  provinces  to  a  point  near  Newchwang, 
where  the  Chinese  forces  were  concentrated;  whereas 
a  railroad  running  North  from  some  central  point 
would  have  accomplished  their  transit  far  more  con- 
veniently and  quickly.  The  threatenings  of  war  were 
scarcely  averted  when  rumors  began  to  reach  us  at 
Shanghai  of  a  proposed  telegraph  to  connect  Peking 
if  not  with  Shanghai,  at  least  with  the  seaboard  at 
Tientsin,  and  that  probably  a  railroad  would  be  built 
from  Nanking  running  North  to  the  capital.  Advices 
from  China  report  the  carrying  out  of  the  tel^raph 
scheme,  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  railroad 
will  be  built  in  time.  Thus  jbbe  Chinese  are  being 
aroused  to  the  utility  and  value  of  railroads  and  tele- 
graphs. Again,  in  its  unavoidable  intercourse  with 
foreign  powers,  the  government  found  itself  in  need 
of  men  trained  for  that  purpose.  The  desire  to  supply 
this  deficiency  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Tung- 
wen  College,  or  Imperial  Collie  for  Western  Lan- 
guages and  Sciences;  and   to  the  sending  of  the 
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Chinese  Commission  to  this  country,  which,  however, 
the  government  has  just  recalled.  Another  interest- 
ing fact  occurred  not  much  more  than  three  years 
ago.  The  wife  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  the  Viceroy  of 
Chihli  was  dangerously  ill,  and  her  case  was  given 
up  by  the  native  doctors.  Two  missionary  physi- 
cians, one  of  them  a  lady  at  Tientsin,  were  sent  for 
as  a  last  resort,  and  under  their  treatment  Lady  Li 
recovered.  The  Viceroy  and  other  Chinese  became 
very  practicsdly  aware  of  the  superiority  of  foreign 
medical  science  over  the  native  practice,  and  as  a 
result  they  have  built  a  hospital  for  Chinese  in  Tien- 
tsin, and  placed  it  under  the  control  of  the  London 
Mission. 

The  same  principle  of  adopting  what  is  foreign 
according  to  its  necessity  and  utility,  which  has 
characterized  the  government  and  mandarins,  applies 
also  to  the  people.  There  are  many  ways  in  which 
socially  the  latter  are  as  well  off  as  they  ara  and  in 
which  a  change  would  scarcely  be  desirable.  They 
are  an  oriental  peeple,  in  their  physical  as  well  as 
mental  constitution,  differing  from  Western  peoples. 
There  are,  therefore,  some  departments  in  which 
Western  civilization  would  not  be  expedient  for 
them.  Their  costume  is  better  adapted  to  them  and 
more  becoming  to  them  than  the  European  dress 
could  be.  In  the  arrangement  and  regulation  of 
their  homes  they  are  better  off  than  they  would  be 
by  change.  There  would  be  no  advantage  gained  by 
altering  much  of  their  social  customs  and  etiquette. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  this,  for  the 
population  is  so  enormous  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
they  must  live  in  a  very  frugal  way.  Still  there  are 
some  ways  in  which  they  can  better  their  present 
conditicm.  There  are  many  small  improvements 
which  they  can  introduce  into  their  domestic 
economy,  such  as  using  foreign  lamps,  clocks,  and 
other  household  utensils.  Yet  it  is  only  as  they  test 
the  practical  benefit  of  these  things  that  they  adopt 
them. 
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Holding  in  view  this  utilitarian  characteristic  of 
the  Chinese,  there  is  another  principle  winch  we 
must  notice  before  considering  foreign  education  in 
China,  and  that  is  the  parental  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  Emperor  is  called  the  Fu  Mu  of  the  peo- 
ple; that  is  the  parent,  literally  translated  father — 
mother.  This  idea  of  the  nourishing  care  exercised 
by  the  superior  over  the  inferior  extends  through  all 
grades  of  society.  And  again  the  converse  is  true. 
The  younger  and  inferior  are  bound  to  show  defer- 
ence and  respect  to  those  above  them.  Hence,  in 
any  important  matter,  the  people  would  naturally 
wait  for  the  government  to  act  first,  and  then  would 
follow  its  lead.  Yet  they  would  not  be  likely  to  fall  in 
with  anything  which  the  government  adopted,  except 
in  so  far  as  it  would  be  practically  beneficial  to  them. 
Therefore,  in  the  niatter  of  foreign  education,  we 
might  naturally  expect  that  its  utility  and  the  atii- 
tude  of  the  government  towards  it  would  be  the  two 
considerations  which  would  weigh  in  the  Chinese 
mind.  It  remains  for  us  to  examine  into  the  eflforts 
which  have  been  made  to  introduce  foreign  education 
into  the  middle  kingdom. 

These  efforts  naturally  fall  under  four  heads,  viss. : 
What  has  been  attempted  by  the  Bomanists,  by  the 
government,  by  Protestant  Missions,  and  by  the  pub* 
lication  of  books. 

The  commencement  of  Bomish  Missions  in  China 
properly  begins  with  the  arrival  of  Matteo  Ricci  in 
the  country  in  1581;  for,  although  John  de  Monte 
Corvino  was  sent  out  about  three  hundred  years 
earlier,  his  labors  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  among 
the  Mongols,  and  the  mission  founded  by  him  only 
lasted  temporarily.  Bicci  was  a  man  of  real  genius, 
and  had  much  versatility  of  talent.  His  charact^ 
has  been  shown  in  very  differing  lights  by  members 
of  his  own  communion,  and  taking  these  varying 
representations  in  connection  with  his  courae  of  con- 
duct, one  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  while  possessed 
of  great  earnestness  and  perseverance,  his  course  was 
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marked  by  flexibility  of  conscience  and  want  of  moral 
discernment.  By  slow  degrees  he  rose  in  favor  with 
the  mandarins,  and  was  finally  permitted  to  go  to 
Peking,  where  he  enjoyed  the  high  favor  and  consid- 
eration of  the  Emperor.  He  was  joined  by  many 
missionaries,  who  belonged,  as  did  he  himself,  to  the 
Jesuit  order.  They  were  indefatigable  in  their  la- 
bors, both  in  making  converts  and  translating.  It  is 
said  that,  by  the  year  1636,  as  many  as  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  books  had  been  translated.  Most  of 
these  were  on  natural  science  and  mathematics.  Bicci 
died  in  1608,  after  having  been  instrumental  in  mak- 
ing a  large  number  of  converts,  who  were  found 
among  the  high  as  well  as  the  low  classes.  Among 
his  successors,  the  two  who  obtained  far  the  most  in- 
fluence were  Schaal  and  Verbiest.  The  former  pointed 
oat  to  the  Emperor  the  inaccuracies  of  the  Chinese 
calendar  and  the  incapacity  of  those  in  charge  of  it. 
This  resulted  in  his  being  made  president  of  the  as- 
tronomical board,  and  he  was  treated  with  much  dis- 
tinction. In  the  meantime,  the  Ming  dynasty  was 
overthrown,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  present  Tsing 
dynasty.  Under  the  first  Emperor,  Schunchi,  the 
Bomanists  were  still  favorably  regarded,  but  after 
the  accession  of  the  great  Kanghi«  many  dissensions 
sprung  up  among  them,  which,  added  to  their  political 
schemes,  brought  them  into  great  disfavor  with  the 
government.  Even  Schaal,  who  had  been  the  young 
Eangbi's  tutor,  was  deprived  of  his  post,  and  he  died 
soon  after.  When  the  Emperor  had  grown  old  enough 
to  assume  control  over  the  government,  the  Roman- 
ists once  more  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  court.  Ver- 
biest was  given  the  position  of  astronomer  formerly 
occupied  by  Schaal.  But  this  prosperity  was  only 
temporary.  The  government  gradtially  became  sus- 
picious and  distrustful  of  them,  and  at  length,  in 
1724,  Yunching  issued  an  edict  requiring  all  the  mis- 
sionaries to  leave  the  country.  Only  those  Boman- 
ists whom  he  employed  at  Peking  for  scientific  pur- 
poses were  permitted  to  remain.    From  this  time  until 
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the  opening  of  China,  a  comparatively  few  years  ago, 
the  history  of  Romish  Missions  there  is  one  of  secrecy 
and  stealth.  Only  by  the  most  cautious  concealment 
of  foreign  priests  were  they  able  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary help  and  direction  from  abroad,  while  all  influ- 
ence with  the  court,  and  all  direct  influence  with  non- 
Christian  Chinese,  ceased  during  this  interval.  At 
the  present  time  earnest  efforts  to  gather  in  converts 
are  made  by  Romanists.  Numerous  schools  have 
been  established  by  them,  among  others  a  large  es- 
tablishment near  Shanghai.  But  it  is  only  their  own 
converts  who  come  within  the  influence  of  their  ed- 
ucational schemes.  The  education,  too,  which  is  dis- 
pensed by  them  is  of  a  rather  questionable  character, 
judging  from  historical  statements  which  the  writer 
knows  have  emanated  from  them,  as  well  as  from 
the  fact  that  the  scientific  works  translated  by  Ricci, 
Yerbiest  and  Schaal  are  altogether  out  of  date. 

This  brief  survey  of  Romish  Missions  shows  that 
they  have  in  no  way  influenced  the  education  of  the 
Chinese.  The  government  was  glad  to  make  use  of 
the  scientific  attainments  of  a  few  leading  men,  two 
and  three  hundred  years  ago,  but  they  failed  to  effect 
a  permanent  foothold.  Among  the  people,  only  their 
own  converts  have  profited  by  any  scientific  training 
which  they  have  to  offer ;  and  although  these  con- 
verts are  said  to  number  half  a  million,  what  are 
these  among  the  teeming  millions  of  the  population 
of  China!  Moreover,  considering  the  fact  that  they 
are  suspected  and  distrusted  by  the  Chinese,  it  is  not 
likely  that  in  the  future  Western  science  and  educa- 
tion will  sustain  any  advancement  among  the  Chinese 
by  reason  of  their  efforts. 

The  Tungwen  College  at  Peking  was  the  result  of 
the  need  felt  by  the  government  for  foreign  oflSciab 
in  its  intercourse  with  foreign  nations.  The  students 
who  pass  through  a  certain  prescribed  course  are  sore 
to  receive  some  post  imder  the  government,  and  the 
writer  has  understood  that  during  the  time  of  their 
study  they  are  in  the  receipt  of  a  salary  which  is 
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more  than  sufficient  to  cover  their  personal  expenses. 
There  are  certain  studies  which  are  optional  with 
them,  over  and  above  the  prescribed  course  which 
all  must  follow;  but,  curiously  enough,  great  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  persuading  any  of  the  students  to 
take  up  a  study  outside  of  those  which  are  required, 
or  to  spend  a  longer  period  in  study  than  the  time 
which  is  exacted  of  them.  All  this  illustrates 
what  has  before  been  said  of  the  utilitarian  ten- 
dency of  the  Chinese  mind.  The  students  will  study 
80  much  and  so  long  as  is  necessary  to  secure  the 
coveted  position  in  the  government  service.  Beyond 
that  point  they  do  not  wish  to  go.  The  government 
has  also  established  other  schools  in  different  cities, 
among  which  there  is  one  at  the  arsenal  near  Shang- 
hai. The  students  who  attend  them  receive  a  salary 
of  taels  7  (about  $8.50)  per  month,  with  the  prospect 
of  employment  when  their  studies  are  completed. 
There  is  consequently  no  lack  of  students,  for  such 
arrangements  are  just  suited  to  the  practical  bent  of 
the  Chinese. 

Until  within  the  last  few  years  no  educational 
establishment  upon  a  large  scale  had  been  attempted 
by  any  of  the  Protestant  Missionary  bodies.  Although 
it  may  have  been  often  thought  of,  it  remained  for 
the  Bishop  of  Shanghai,  of  the  American  Episcopal 
Mission,  to  attempt  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Bishop 
Schereschewsky,  while  in  this  country  six  years  ago, 
insisted  very  earnestly  upon  the  necessity  of  his  Mis* 
sion  establishing  a  college  in  China,  in  which  education 
might  be  carried  on  to  a  higher  degree  among  native 
converts,  and  which  might  adso  afford  to  the  heathen 
natives  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
Western  science.  Only  by  untiring  perseverance  was 
he  able  to  gain  a  sufficient  pecuniary  support  in  this 
country  to  set  on  foot  the  undertaking  upon  his  re- 
turn to  China  three  years  ago.  Here  there  was  val- 
uable material  on  which  to  begin  in  the  advanced 
students  of  two  excellent  schools,  which  had  long 
been  under  the  control  of  the  Mission ;  and  these 
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constituted  the  basis  of  S.  John's  College.  A  suit- 
able site  was  obtained  four  miles.from  Shanghai,  aod 
the  necessary  buildings  erected.  A  course  of  study 
was- laid  out  embracing  the  following  subjects:  Eng- 
lish language  and  literature,  mental  and  moral  phil- 
osophy, logic,  international  law,  mathematics,  natural 
science,  chemistry,  astronomy,  history,  geography, 
and  Christian  evidences.  In  connection  with  the  col- 
lege there  are  also  a  medical  and  theological  school. 
The  requirements  for  admission  are  the  'Tour  Books," 
and  the  ability  to  write  simple  essays.  Any  one  who 
could  meet  this  demand  would  be  considered  a  fair 
scholar  in  Chinese.  The  studies  mentioned  above 
include  some  branches  which  would  be  pursued  at 
home  before  entering  collie;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  such  a  thing  as  a  preparatory  school  does 
not  exist  in  China.  To  meet  this  deficiency,  the  term 
of  study  is  made  to  cover  six  years.  In  the  beginning 
there  were  enough  boys  suflBciently  advanced  to  con- 
stitute the  first  two  of  what  would  eventually  be  six 
yearly  classes,  while  those  who  could  not  meet  the 
requirements  for  admission  were  regarded  as  consti- 
tuting a  preparatory  department.  It  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  those  who  enter  the  college  still 
continue  the  study  of  the  Chinese  Classics  in  addition 
to  the  foreign  branches  already  mentioned.  The  col- 
lege answered  its  end  admirably,  so  far  as  carrying 
on  the  education  of  converts  >yas  concerned,  so  much 
so,  in  fact,  that  the  Methodists  of  Foochow  and  the 
Presbyterians  of  Shantung  Province  propose  to  estab- 
lish similar  institutions.  But  to  the  offer  to  the 
heathen  natives  of  a  foreign  education,  but  little  re- 
sponse has  yet  been  made.  There  were,  indeed,  a 
number  of  applications,  but  when  it  was  learned  that 
English  was  not  exclusively  studied,  these  were  with- 
drawn. In  all  the  foreign  ports,  and  wherever  the 
natives  came  in  contact  with  the  foreigners,  they 
must  possess  some  knowledge  of  English,  and  It  en- 
ables them  to  fill  many  business  positions  for  which 
they   would   otherwise   be   incompetent.     Such  a 
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knowledge  as  some  have  amounts  to  no  more  than 
the  do^erel  '^  pidgin/'  or  business  English,  a  bar- 
barous dialect,  composed  chiefly  of  English  words 
put  together  after  a  fashion,  according  to  Chinese 
syntax.  The  pecuniary  advantages  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  English  are  so  fully  understood  by  the 
Chinese,  that  a  school  in  Shanghai,  established  for 
teachmg  English  alone,  is  unable  to  admit  all  who 
apply.  When  it  was  found  that  candidates  for  ad- 
mission to  S.  John's  College  were  unwiUing  to  pur- 
sue any  foreign  study  except  English,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  open  a  department  in  which  only  English 
should  be  taught.  The  result  was,  that  all  vacancies 
in  the  college  were  soon  filled,  and  further  applications 
were,  with  much  r^ret,  necessarily  refused. '  This 
experience  wonderfully  illustrates  Chinese  utilitari- 
anism. A  genuine  effort  was  made  to  extend  to  the 
.natives  the  study  of  Western  science;  but  they  could 
not  see  its  utility.  When,  however,  the  opportunity 
oi  learning  English  was  offered,  they  were  eager  to 
mibrace  it,  for  of  that  they  could  make  pecuniary 
use. 

The  translation  and  publication  of  books  forms  a 
most  important  department  in  the  work  of  spreading 
Western  science  in  China.  As  was  before  said,  those 
prepared  by  the  early  Bomanists  are  too  much  out  of 
date  to  be  useful  now.  But  many  valuable  works 
are  being  put  into  Chinese  by  missionaries  engaged 
in  education,  and  also  at  the  translating  department 
at  the  Kiangnan  Arsenal  near  Shanghai,  while  what 
is  called  the  ^^  School  and  Text-Book  Series"  is  now 
being  prepared.  Some  of  the  books  of  this  series 
have  ali-eady  been  issued,  and  works  on  medicine  and 
almost  all  scientific  subjects  are  included  in  it.  These 
books  are  now  of  value  for  their  use  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  Mission  Schools,  but  not  among  the  people 
at  large.  The  time  will  come,  however,  when  the 
Chinese  mind  will  be  aroused  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  utility  of  foreign  science,  and  they  will  then  be 
of  incalculable  value.     Like  all  efforts  which  are 
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made  to  introduce  Western  knowledge  into  China, 
this  one  has  the  future  in  view  as  much  as  the 
present. 

The  review  which  we  have  made  of  the  national 
system  of  education,  and  the  inducements  which  it 
holds  out  to  the  utilitarian  Chinese  mind,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  native's  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  Western  science,  sufficiently  accounts 
for  their  disinclination  to  avail  themselves  of  oppor- 
tunities to  make  an  acquaintance  with  it.  There  are, 
indeed,  individuals  who  are  imbued  with  the  idea  of 
its  value;  but  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  the  government 
has  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  some  few  foreign 
innovations  in  education  that  the  people  have  fol- 
lowed. And,  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  how  far  the 
masses  have  taken  in  these  innovations,  for  they  do 
not  in  any  way  affect  the  regular  course  of  educa- 
tion, and  so  long  as  that  remains  as  it  is,  the  force 
and  energy  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  will  naturaUy 
make  that  their  event.  What  is  to  be  hoped  and  an- 
ticipated is,  that  the  government  will  gradually  be- 
come aroused  to  the  necessity  of  including  in  its 
course  of  study  for  literary  d^rees,  some  useful 
branches  of  Western  knowledge.  In  this  way  the 
attention  of  the  masses  being  necessarily  directed  to 
the  subject,  its  usefulness  will  slowly  become  appar- 
ent to  them.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Chinese  Educational  Mission  should  have  been  with- 
drawn from  America,  for  although  there  is  a  tend- 
ency with  Chinese  educated  abroad  to  become  too 
much  foreignized  and  denationalized  to  retain  much 
sympathy  for  their  home  life  and  the  mass  of  the 
people,  yet  being  drawn  from  the  higher  classes,  and 
educated  under  the  government  patronage,  upon  re- 
turning to  China  their  views  and  opinions  would 
have  weight  with  the  officials.  There  are,  however, 
indications  that  the  government  will  be  brought  to  a 
full  appreciation  of  the  advantage  of  Western  educa- 
tion. The  establishment  of  the  Tungwen  College 
and  other  schools  before  alluded  to  was  a  step  in  ad- 
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vanoe.  Another  significant  fact  occurred  three  years 
ago.  A  distinguished  American,  in  the  employ  of 
the  government  in  the  Tungwen  College,  when  re- 
turning for  a  visit  to  this  country,  bore  with  him  a 
commission  to  examine  into  European  universities, 
and  to  report  the  result  of  his  investigations  upon  his 
return  to  Peking. 

When  an  active  interest  in  Western  science  shall 
b^n  to  dawn  upon  the  Chinese  nation,  the  educa- 
tional institutions  already  established  and  books 
translated  will  be  of  the  highest  importance  and 
value  to  the  people  at  large,  and  no  pains  should  be 
Bpared  to  make  every  effort  in  this  Erection  as  per- 
fect as  possible.  Meanwhile,  it  may  be,  it  probably 
will  be,  only  by  slow  degrees  that  a  full  awakening 
to  Western  light  and  the  truth  will  come  to  China. 
But,  like  all  achievements  which  are  gradual  in  their 
processes,  it  will  be  all  the  more  sure  when  it  is  ac- 
complished,  and  when  what  is  brought  to  the  Chinese 
^  by  the  West  is  combined  with  their  own  great  worth, 
the  result  must  be  one  of  the  greatest  and  mightiest 
nations  of  the  future. 

Daniel  M.  Bates* 
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A  Church  History^  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
A.  D.  451.  4  Vols.  By  Chr.  Wordsworth,  D.  D., 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.    New  York:  James  Pott. 

The  concluding  volumes  of  this  noble  history  are 
worthy  of  its  opening.    The  impression  of  the  whole 
is  perfectly  free  from  that  which  too  often  meets  us 
in  other  works  of  the  same  kind;  where  the  author 
has  freshly  crammed  for  his  task,  and  where  the  ab- 
sence of  organic  continuity  tells  the  tale  from  begin- 
ning to  end;   or  where  the  gradual  growth  in  the 
author  himself  makes  the  end  of  the  work  very  dif- 
ferent in  tone  from  the  beginning  of  it.  With  Bishop 
Wordsworth  we  have  **  wine  on  the  lees  well  refined  :" 
— ^we  have  the  full  familiarity  with  the  subject  for  a 
lifetime,  strengthened,  cleared,  enriched,  with  con- 
stantly added  streams  of  knowledge  from  various 
sources,  and  the  perfect  mastery  of  beginning,  middle 
and  end,  even  before  a  line  of  the  work  itself  is  writ- 
ten.   The  full  dogmatic  system  of  the  Church,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  definitions  of  the  first  four  undisputed 
General  Councils,  forms  the  bony  skeleton  of  the 
whole,  on  which  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  history  is 
builded  up,  with  a  completeness  that  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired— a^/ar  as  it  goes.    But  here  is  the  only 
fault  we  have  to  find.   Why  stop  with  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon »    The  definitions  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
General  Councils  are  also  **  undisputed."    The  entire 
discussion  in  the  first  Lambeth  conference  turned 
upon  this  point — whether  ^Hhe  first  four  ^^  should 
alone  be  recognized,  or  whether  those  other  ^'undis- 
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pated"  councQs  should  be  included  also:  and  by 
settling  on  the  latter  phrase,  the  entire  Anglican 
Communion — ^no  part  of  which  has  since  objected  to 
it— has  taken  this  position  before  all  Christendom, 
and  is  bound  to  maintain  it.  We  earnestly  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  learned  and  admirable  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  may  yet  be  able  to  continue  his  work  ai  lecist 
through  the  Sia^h  General  Council. 

But  while  asking  for  this,  as  the  highest  compli* 
ment  we  can  pay  to  the  part  already  accomplished, 
we  may  as  weU  go  further,  and  beg  that  the  story 
may  be  extended  through  the  terrible  and  mvch  mis- 
understood  iconoclastic  controversy,  closing  with  the 
Second  Council  of  Nice,  the  last,  whose  decisions  were 
accepted  both  by  Rome  and  Constantinople.  They 
were,  indeed,  rejected  by  the  whole  Teutonic  part  of 
Christendom:  but  that  entire  controversy  needs  to  be 
handled  afresh  by  one  sufficiently  learned  and  large- 
minded  to  rise  above  the  traditional  misrepresenta- 
tions and  mistakes  which  have  thus  far  permitted  no 
Anglican  historian  to  reach  the  real  truth.  That  con- 
troversy was  rather  between  the  political  systems  and 
diverse  civilizations  of  Imperialism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  fresh  independence  of  Teutonism  on  the 
other.  The  iconoclastic  Emperors  were  the  most 
hard-hearted  and  unprincipled  Erastians  that  the 
Church  has  yet  seen.  When  the  true  meaning  o| 
that  whole  troublous  time  comes  to  be  understood^ 
the  Second  Council  of  Nice  will  no  longer  be  the  in- 
superable obstacle  to  our  union  with  the  East,  which 
now— to  so  many  minds — it  appears  to  be:  but  the 
change  in  the  views  of  so  many  of  our  people  would 
be  so  great,  that  we  should  rather  see  the  work  under- 
taken by  such  a  Master  as  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  than 
have  it  left  to  some  ^^  prentice  hand."  If  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  mtist  resign  his  See — ^the  mere  threatening 
of  which  has  caused  so  great  fear  and  sorrow— it 
would  be  some  compensation  if  the  leisure  there- 
by gained  should  complete  this  admirable  Church 
History. 
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English  Philosophers,  Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson. 
By  Thomas  Fowler,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.  New  York: 
Putnam's  Sons. 

The  first  chapters  of  the  two  divisions  of  this  book 
constitute  its  main  value.  The  lives  and  characters 
of  the  philosophers  have  been  less  knovm,  by  literary 
men,  than  their  speculations.  Their  contributions  to 
the  ethical  investigation  of  the  period  in  which  they 
lived,  and  their  influence  in  shaping  and  determining 
its  character,  ai*e  familiar  to  all  students  of  philoso- 
phy. To  this  age  their  discussions  appear  profitless 
and  of  little  significance,  except  as  comprising  part  of 
the  history  of  speculation.  The  new  methods  and 
views  have  so  entirely  supplanted  the  theories  of  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries,  that  all  the  interest  remain- 
ing centres  in  the  biographical  sketches  of  those  who 
directed  the  thought  of  those  times  in  such  lines  of 
examination. 

In  speaking  thus,  we  do  not  wish  to  depreciate,  in 
^ny  measure,  the  value  or  influence  of  their  labors. 
They,  notwithstanding  the  defect  of  their  theory  of 
morals,  contributed  largely  to  the  literature  and  cul- 
ture of  their  times.  Again,  their  earnest  and  schol- 
«  arly  efforts  were  the  conditions  and  preparatives  for 
what  has  been  reached  by  fuller  and  more  minute  in- 
vestigation in  successive  periods  until  now.  It  is 
weU  to  know  the  varying  phases  and  grounds  of  dis- 
cussion, and  as  Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson  have 
always  been  regarded  as  the  representatives  of  the 
^^benevolence  theory  "  in  ethics,  the  book  may  serve 
as  a  compendious  statement  of  that  theory  with  its 
supports,  while  giving  some  data  as  to  their  labors  in 
other  fields  of  literary  work. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  the  biographical  sketches  of 
each,  and  a  statement  of  their  ethical  theory,  chap- 
ters are  given  devoted  to  "  Works  and  Style,"  "  The- 
ories of  Religion,"  '* Beauty  and  Art,"  "Reception 
and  Influence  of  Shaftesbury's  Writings,"  and  also 
"  Mental  Philosophy,"  ''  Logic  and  JEsthetics,"  "  Re- 
ception and  Influence  of  Hutcheson's  Writings." 
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The  author  has  succeeded  in  gathering  material  for 
a  very  full  and  satisfactory  biography  of  each,  and 
has  skillfully  presented  their  personalities  in  life  and 
character. 

The  literary  public  is  under  obligation  to  him  for 
supplying  this  long  felt  need. 

i^n,  by  his  comments  in  presenting  their  ethical 
views  and  arguments,  he  has  exposed  their  defects, 
and  contrasted  them  with  the  received  speculations 
and  results  of  the  present. 

The  book  is  so  compactly  constructed,  and  is  so 
dear  in  thought  and  style  as  to  afford  both  pleasant 
and  profitable  reading. 

Mary  Lamb  (Famous  Women  Series).  By  Anne 
Gilchrist.    Boston:  Roberts  Brothers. 

George  Sand  and  George  Eliot  were  notable  women, 
for  reasons  other  than  their  genius  or  literary  accom- 
plishment's. Both  had  disregarded,  in  sentiment  and 
conduct,  accepted  moral  and  social  tenets,  and  while 
their  greatness  did  not  grow  out  of  that  fact,  yet 
their  fame  has  been  thereby  measurably  increased. 
Emily  Bronte's  life  alone,  combining  so  much  of  a 
novel  tragic  and  weird  character,  had  she  not  written 
the  one  work  that  gave  her  literary  reputatation, 
would  have  afforded  materials  for  a  thrilling  bio- 
graphy. 

In  the  "Famous  Women  Series,"  Mrs.  Gilchrist 
has  therefore  had  an  entirely  different  task  from  her 
predecessors.  She  had  a  character  to  portray  consti- 
tuted of  essentially  other  elements  and  whose  envi- 
ronments were  from  first  to  last  such  as  not  to  invite 
but  to  repel  the  glare  of  publicity.  Again,  the  life  of 
her  subject  was  so  intertwined  with  that  of  her 
brother  Charles  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  sepa- 
rate study  of  it,  and  still  more  difficult  to  give  a  pre- 
cise delineation  of  her  individuality. 

Notwithstanding  these  inherent  difficulties  she  has 
given  a  most  interesting  and  satisfactory  sketch 
through  the  agency  of  wise  editorship.  While  one 
is  not  furnished  with  any  new  information  concern- 
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ing  the  tender  and  devoted  lives  of  brother  and  sister, 
yet  extracts  from  their  letters  and  writings  are  so  ar- 
ranged and  presented  as  to  yield  a  most  winning  and 
pathetic  presentment  of  the  latter.  The  structure  of 
the  book  has  all  the  qualities  of  a  captivating  story 
in  which  unselfish  devotion  and  loyalty^  combined 
with  heroic  patience  and  melting  tenderness,  are  illus- 
trated and  immortalized. 

The  book  gives  many  interesting  paragraphs  on  the 
relation  existing  between  the  Lambs  and  their  literary 
friends.  Coleridge,  Southey  and  DeQuincey  enter- 
tained and  expressed  feelings  of  a  more  humane  and 
appreciative  character  towards  Charles  than  those 
left  on  record  by  the  savage  and  petulant  Carlyle. 
The  dyspeptic  rhapsodist,  however,  has  thereby  sug- 
gested a  lasting  contrast  between  himself,  at  odds 
with  everybody  and  everything,  and  the  poverty- 
stricken,  burdened  and  delicate  yet  cheerful  self- 
sacrificing  and  genial  author  of  Elia. 

The  Evidential  Value  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  Being 
the  Boyle  Lectures  for  1879,  1880,  delivered  in  the 
Chapel  Royal,  WhitehaD,  by  the  Rev.  Gteorge  Fred- 
erick Maclear,  D.  D.  London  and  New  York:  McMil- 
Ian  Sc  Co. 

The  appearance  of  another  volume  from  the  pen  of 
the  learned  and  devout  Dr.  Maclear  will  be  welcomed 
by  every  Churchman  who  is  a  lover  orsound  theolog- 
ical lore.  His  class  books  and  manuals  have  attained 
a  large  circulation,  so  that  his  name  is  well  known, 
even  to  the  young.  But  this  work  is  the  ablest  of  all 
his  productions,  and,  while  it  treats  of  the  great 
central  act  of  Christian  worship,  it  presents  the  Holy 
Eucharist  in  what  will  doubtless  seem  to  many  in  a 
new  light. 

The  aim  and  scope  of  the  book  is  to  show,  that, 
apart  from  its  other  benefits  and  blessings,  this  great 
Sacrament  of  the  Gk)spel  is  of  the  highest  possible 
value  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Bieligion; 
a  most  important  link  in  the  well-developed  chain  of 
Christian  Evidences.    The  lectures  have  been  thrown 
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together  in  the  form  of  a  theological  tract,  divided 
into  three  parts,  each  part  containing  several  chap- 
ters. This  iSy  of  course,  more  convenient  for  the 
reader,  as  lectures  would  be  better  suited  to  the 
hearer. 

The  author  begins  by  calling  attention  to  the  uni- 
versal offering  of  sacrifices  at  the  time  of  the  Advent 
of  Christ,  both  in  the  Jewish  and  Pagan  religions. 
And  yet  soon  these  bloody  sacrifices  were  all  done 
away  by  the  sudden  uprising  of  a  new  religion,  whose 
altars  smoked  with  no  sacrificial  victims.  How  can 
this  be  accounted  for?  Could  this  have  been  achieved 
had  the  new  religion  no  sacrifice  to  offer  instead  of 
these  types!  In  the  second  chapter  we  are  shown 
that  these  bloody  sacrifices  were  due  to  a  deep  convic- 
tion in  the  human  heart  of  the  real  nature  of  its  sin 
against  God.  Buddhism,  which  has  no  true  convic- 
tion of  the  nature  of  sin,  is  unsacrificial  in  its  charac- 
ter. '*  It  is  plain  that  something  must  have  occurred 
between  the  year  that  witnessed  the  elevation  of 
Augustus  to  the  Supreme  Pontificate  and  that  which 
saw  the  letter  transmitted  by  Pliny  to  the  Emperor 
Trajan." 

And  what  was  that  event?  Was  the  new  religion 
devoid  of  sacrifice?  '*  Are  such  expressions,  a  'vic- 
tim,'and  'offerings,'  'oblation'  and  'atonement' 
unknownf '  There  was  a  singular  rite  established  by  it 
at  its  very  beginning,  which  "exists  at  this  day 
among  all  the  enlightened  nations." 

"In  A.  D.  96  we  find  it  called  a  n^oo^pa,  or 
'Oblation;'  in  A.  D.  107,  it  is  styled  a  'Evxapunia^ 
or  '  Thank-off erirg;'  a  still  later  writer,  A.  D.  150, 
calls  it  a  ewru,  or  a  'Sacrifice;'  another,  about  the 
same  date,  calls  it  Ava/n^ic,  a  'Commemoration,' 
or  'Memorial;'  while  a  later  appellation,  about  A.  D, 
249,  is  'n64rxa,  or  a  '  Paschal  Feast.' " 

Nor  has  the  fierce  white  light  of  the  Protestant  Re- 
formation beating  upon  it  destroyed  significance,  or 
degraded  it  from  its  high  position.    The  foot-note 
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(p.  47)  from  Maurice's  Kingdom  of  Christ,  11.,  pp.  71, 
72,  is  worthy  of  careful  meditation: 

When  the  Refonnation  came  it  might  be  supposed  that  this  fesst 
would  be  no  longer  regarded  as  the  centre  round  which  religious  and 
philosophical  meditations  naturally  revolved.  Unquestionably  there 
was  a  change  in  this  respect;  it  was  the  effort  of  the  Reformation  to 
detach  itself  from  this  centre,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  in  spite  of  this 
effort,  the  reformers  were  compelled  to  malce  their  views  respecting 
this  feast  the  characteristic  and  distinguishing  feature  of  their  systems. 
Because  they  could  not  agree  respecting  its  character  and  validity,  tU 
the  terrors  of  a  common  enemy,  all  the  sympathies  which  attracted 
them  to  each  other,  were  insufficient  to  bind  them  ti^gether. 

But  we  cannot  make  a  thorough  and  careful  review 
of  this  valuable  book,  chapter  by  chapter.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  author  is  that  the  establishment  and 
continued  practice  of  this  Eurharistic  Bite  is  of  the 
highest  value  as  evidence  of  the  truths  set  forth  in 
the  Gospel. 

As  the  memorial  of  a  death,  and  nothing  more,  it  is  absolutely 
meaningless.  Asa  commemoration  of  death  conquered  by  life,  as  a 
means  of  participating  in  the  benefits  of  a  sacrifice  offered  by  a  risen 
Lord,  at  once  God  and  Man,  it  is  fraught  with  a  momentous  signifi- 
cance, and  reconciles  the  phenomena  of  the  past  with  those  of  the 
present  (pp.  818,  814). 

Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritiwl  World.  By  Henry 
Drummond,  F.  R.  S.  E.;  F.  G.  S.  London:  Hodder 
&  Stoughton.    New  York:  Thomas  Whittaker. 

The  argument  of  this  fresh  and  remarable  book  is 
that  '^  many  of  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  world,  hith- 
erto regarded  as  occupying  an  entit-ely  separate  prov- 
ince, are  simply  the  laws  of  the  natural  world  "  and 
can  be  identified  in  the  spiritual  sphere.  In  other 
words,  it  is  to  prove  that  the  supernatural  order  is  in 
conformity  to  the  principles  of  the  natural  order  and 
that  the  reign  of  law  transforms  the  whole  spirit- 
ual world  as  it  has  already  transformed  the  natural 
world.  Mr.  Drummond  aims  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  a  truly  scientific  theology.  He  thinks  that 
the  old  method  of  theology  is  inadequate  to  the  pres- 
ent development  of  scientific  thought.  ^*  Theology 
is  searching  on  every  hand  for  another  echo  of  the 
voice  of  which  Revelation  is  also  the  echo,  that  out 
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of  the  mouths  of  two  witnesses  its  truths  should  be 
established."  The  new  witness  is  science,  and  its 
work,  as  Mr.  Drummond  well  says,  is  to  corroborate 
theology  and  then  purify  it.  The  scientific  method 
must  be  employed  partly  to  put  away  *  *  the  mon- 
strous overgrowths  which  conceal  the  real  lines  of 
truth,"  partly  to  bring  theology  into  accord  with 
new  truths  which  has  come  to  our  knowledge 
through  the  researches  of  scientific  men.  This  is  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Drummond's  thought.  His  volume 
is  less  systematic  than  could  be  desired,  and  is  not  an 
exhaustive  discussion  of  the  subject,  but  the  method 
employed  is  an  original  excursion  into  a  fii'st  field  of 
inquiry  that  has  only  been  open  since  the  recent  sci- 
entific investigations  began,  and  could  in  no  way  sug* 
gest  the  working  of  natural  law  in  the  spiritual 
world  until  natural  law  itself  had  been  sufficiently 
understood  and  formulated.  The  Introduction  is  the 
most  substantial  part  of  the  work  and  contains  the 
argument  of  the  whole  volume.  Everything  in  the 
discussion  depends  upon  the  definition  of  terms.  Mr. 
Drummond  is  careful  to  maintain  the  position,  ''not 
that  the  spiritual  laws  are  analogous  to  the  natural 
laws,  but  that  they  are  the  same  laws.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  analogy  but  of  identity.  The  natural 
laws  are  not  the  shadows  or  images  of  the  spiritual 
in  the  same  sense  as  autumn  is  emblematical  of  de- 
cay on  the  falling  leaf  of  death.  The  natural  laws, 
as  the  law  of  continuity  might  well  warn  us,  do  not 
stop  with  the  visible  and  then  give  place  to  a  new  set 
of  laws  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  them.  The 
laws  of  the  invisible  are  the  same  laws,  projections 
of  the  natural  not  supernatural."  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  whole  domain  of  the  spiritual  world  is 
covered  by  natural  law.  What  is  meant  is  illus- 
trated by  the  law  of  continuity.  This  is  the  princi- 
ple *'that  if  nature  be  a  harmony,  man  in  all  his 
relations — physical,  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual — 
falls  to  be  included  within  its  circle."  As  the  nat- 
ural laws  are  continuous  through  the  universe  of  mat- 
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ter  and  of  space,  so  will  they  be  continuoas  through 
the  universe  of  spirit.  The  whole  of  existence  is  not 
conceivable  without  this  continuity.  It  is  inferred 
from  the  nature  of  law  in  general,  and  from  the 
scope  of  the  principle  of  continuity  in  particular,  that 
the  laws  of  the  natural  life  must  be  those  of  the  spir- 
itual life.  This  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of 
there  being  new  laws  in  addition  within  the  spiritual 
sphere,  nor  does  it  promise  that  the  natural  laws  will 
be  the  conspicuous  laws  of  the  spiritual  world,  but 
it  means  that  these  natural  laws  when  they  reach 
the  dignity  of  spiritual  laws  are  found  to  be  dealing 
at  one  end  with  matter  and  at  the  other  end  with 
spirit.  The  true  greatness  of  law  is  in  its  vision  of 
the  unseen.  Law  is  not  great  because  the  phenome- 
nal world  is  great,  but  because  these  vanishing  Unes 
are  the  avenues  into  the  eternal  order.  This  is  a 
brief  outline  of  the  course  of  thought  which  Mr. 
Drummond  pursues.  The  body  of  the  work  is  occu- 
pied with  the  development  of  this  thought  and  the 
tracing  of  these  laws  from  their  scientific  statement 
as  laws  of  nature  up  into  the  spiritual  world  where 
they  become  the  principles  of  an  expansive  life.  We 
have  no  space  for  taking  a  critical  position  toward 
the  volume;  that  would  require  many  pages;  but  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  is  the  most 
important  religious  work  of  its  kind  that  has  been 
published  in  England  since  the  appearance  of  Prof. 
Seeley^s  *•  Natural  Religion"  a  year  ago.  It  is  sug- 
gestive of  a  more  profound  order  of  religious  teach- 
ing than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  in  connection 
with  scientific  truth,  and  is  destined  to  help  on  impor- 
tant changes  in  religious  thought. 

The  Hihhert  Lectures,  1883.  The  Reformation  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century  in  its  RekUion  to  Modem 
Thought  and  Knowledge.  By  Charles  Beard,  B.  A. 
London:  Williams  &  Margate.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

Mr.  Beard,  in  these  pages,  has  not  attempted  **to 
write,  even  within  the  smallest  compass,  a  history  of 
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the  Reformation,  but  only  to  show  the  relation  in 
which  its  results  stand  to  modem  knowledge  and 
modem  thought."  His  book  is  valuable  because  he 
looks  at  the  Reformation  from  the  rationalistic  point 
of  view  and  in  this  light  of  the  spread  of  its  leading 
principles  throughout  Europe,  but  it  is  chiefly  valu- 
able for  what  he  contributes  to  the  analysis  of  modem 
religious  thought  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  '^The 
Growth  of  the  Critical  Spirit"  and  **The  Develop- 
ment  of  Philosophical  Method  and  Scientific  Investi- 
gation/' Even  in  these  chapters  the  originaUty  is 
more  in  the  point  of  view  than  in  the  subject  matter. 
Mr.  Beard  is  an  English  Unitarian  whose  sympathies 
may  be  estimated  by  the  following  passage  in 
which  he  contrasts  the  God  of  the  universe  with  the 
Christ  suffering  upon  the  Cross:  *'  Did,  then,  God, 
and  such  a  God  as  the  all  of  things  proves  He  must 
be,  die  for  us?  I  say  it  with  the  deepest  respect  for 
the  religious  feelings  of  others,  but  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  whole  system  of  the  Atonement,  of  which 
Anselm  is  the  author,  shrivels  into  inanity  amid  the 
light,  the  space,  the  silence  of  the  stellar  worlds."  But 
the  statement  of  the  w&y  in  which  the  critical  in- 
quiries, suggested  and  sanctioned  by  the  Reformation, 
have  affected  the  religious  thought  of  our  time  is  in 
the  main  accurate  and  just  and  has  never  been  better 
made.  Such  a  wide  survey  of  the  work  began  by 
Luther,  on  the  side  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  pro- 
gress, is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  among  English 
writers.  Mr.  Beard  has  been  for  many  years  a  student 
of  religious  thought  and  history,  and  has  presented 
the  whole  com*se  of  thoughts  from  the  sixteenth  to 
the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  fresh  and  clear  light 
that  has  been  thrown  upon  it  by  i-ecent  studies.  His 
chapter  on  ^'The  Reformation  in  England"  is  sub- 
stantially correct,  but  is  mainly  a  new  statement  of 
an  old  story.  Taking  Mr.  Beard's  point  of  view  or 
his  religious  training  into  account,  these  lectures, 
though  lumbering  in  style,  are  fresh  and  strong  on 
the  side  of  liberal  thought,  and  present  the  broader 
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developments  of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation 
in  sharp  contrast  with  the  old  movement  and  in  rela* 
tion  to  a  quieter  but  more  general  Reformation  which 
is  now  taking  place. 

The  Priest  and  the  Man,  or  Abelard  and  Heloise. 
An  Historical  Romance.  By  William  Wilberforoe 
Newton.    Boston:  Cupples,  Upham  &  Co. 

Mr.  Newton  is  not  the  first  or  only  writer  to  choose 
the  romantic  careers  of  Abelard  and  Heloise  for  the 
purposes  of  fiction,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  previous  author  has  made  a  more  careful  study 
of  the  period,  or  given  a  more  picturesque  treatment 
to  its  details.  The  pages  are  crowded  with  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  most  brilliant  part  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  one  obtains  from  the  story  not  only 
a  panoramic  view  of  the  period,  but  considerable  in* 
sight  into  the  underlying  motives  of  the  chief  actors 
upon  the  stage  of  that  day.  Mr.  Newton  has  made  a 
really  vivid  book,  and  has  essentially  kept  his  paint- 
ing true  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  in  which  Abelard 
and  Heloise  lived.  It  is  this  feature  which  has  given 
the  romance  its  success.  Limited  by  the  necessity  of 
keeping  close  to  historical  facts,  having  as  it  were  the 
die  of  the  story  cast  before  hand,  the  author  could 
only  work  as  he  was  permitted,  but,  veithout  a  strong 
imagination  which  unables  him  to  conceive  of  his 
characters  from  within  and  is  the  source  of  dramatic 
power,  he  has  been  able  to  reach  results  which  others, 
working  in  the  same  field,  have  not  arrived  at.  The 
book  contains  some  slips  in  style  and  in  the  exact  use 
of  words,  as  when  he  speaks  of  ^^the  enveloping 
cloudage  of  dust."  but  this  style,  as  a  whole,  is  well 
adapted  to  the  conversations,  and  there  is  a  tone  of 
speaking  in  these  conversations  which  is  in  keeping 
with  the  historical  environment  of  the  characters. 
The  theological  questions  are  less  brought  forward 
than  they  might  have  been.  Abelard  was  the  Broad 
Churchman  of  his  age,  and  Mr.  Newton  might 
have  put  more  into  his  work  in  that  priestly  and 
ecclesiastical  time  than  here  appears,  though,  if  put 
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forward  to  excess,  it  would  have  been  a  weight  upon 
the  story.  The  more  carefully  this  book  is  read,  the 
more  credit  will  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Newton  for  its 
literary  excellence. 

Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  World.  Compiled,  edited, 
and  in  part  translated  by  the  Rev.  Martin  K.  Scher- 
merhom.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

This  book  is  one  of  those  "follies  of  the  press,"  which 
amaze  the  reader  as  he  finds  in  them  the  imprint  of 
a  respectable  publisher,  and  wonders  by  what  kind  of 
argument  the  compiler  persuaded  the  printer  to  spoil 
good  paper  and  waste  ink  in  preserving  foolishness. 
Such  a  work  would,  a  generation  ago,  have  provoked 
from  its  reviewer  many  sarcastic  allusions  (now  almost 
unintelligible)  to  "material  for  the  butter  man  and 
the  trunk-maker."  And  yet  it  serves  its  purpose, 
perhaps,  in  showing  with  the  most  unconscious  and 
therefore  delicious  irony,  into  what  awful  pitfalls  of 
bigotry  and  dogmatism  the  objectors  to  "Christian 
bigotry  and  dogma"  may  fall. 

Briefly,  the  book  is  "the  Bible  according  to  Scher- 
merhorn,"  Who  is  Schermerhom?  one  naturally 
asks.  A  very  respectable  Unitarian,  or  Deistic  min- 
ister; a  good  speaker,  and,  as  we  have  reason  to  be- 
Heve  from  his  present  occupation,  of  most  sanguine 
temperament,  but  utterly  unknown  to  the  literary 
world  as  possessed  of  any  deep  learning  or  critical  ac- 
quaintance with  Hebrew  or  Greek.  We  venture  to  say 
that  not  only  is  this  true,  but  that  any  one  reading  the 
preface  to  this  book  would  be  either  amused  or  amazed 
by  the  boldness  and  vagueness  of  the  editor's  state- 
ments, even  had  that  gentleman  an  international  rep- 
utation for  critical  acumen  and  profound  research. 
These  statements  and  wild  theories  are  characteristi* 
cally  based  upon  the  editor's  idea  of  his  own  qualifi- 
cations and  the  value  of  his  own  deep  guesses.  '  'As 
the  present  translator  might  be  able  to  understand 
it,"  is  the  motto  on  the  dull  blade  with  which  he  hacks 
and  hews  the  Scriptures. 
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As  we  have  wondered  at  any  publisher  being  found 
to  print  Mr.  Schermerhorn's  favorite  passages  in  the 
Bible,  it  would  be  inconsistent  in  us  to  waste  pax)er 
and  ink  in  going  very  deeply  into  the  demerits  of  the 
childish  production  which  the  Putnams  have  fool- 
ishly issued.  The  editor  mutilates  the  Bible  at  his 
own  sweet  will,  apparently  forgetting  at  times  the 
theories  which  he  has  laid  down  in  the  preface. 
Those  miracles  he  does  not  like  he  omits.  Others 
which  commend  themselves  to  his  taste  he  leaves  un- 
touched. Possibly  the  most  absurd  feature  of  the 
book  is  the  headings  to  the  selections  which  contain 
some  of  the  editor's  choice  theories  as  to  miracles  and 
works  of  healing.  To  show  the  hopeless  perplexity  he 
is  reduced  to  in  his  groping  after  explanations  which 
do  not  involve  the  supernatural,  we  may  quote  his 
comment  on  the  raising  of  the  widow's  son  at  Nain, 
and  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus.  We  are  not  jesting 
when  we  quote  as  follows:  ^'Jesus  rebukes  the  cus- 
tom of  immediate  burial  among  the  Jews  by  resusci* 
tating  persons  supposed  to  be  dead."  There  could  not 
be  a  stronger  argument  for  the  natural  interpretation 
of  Scripture  than  this  absurd  example  of  the  extrem- 
ity to  which  '^rationalistic"  criticism  is  reduced. 

Another  illustration  of  the  editor's  delightful  assur- 
ance will  convey  a  still  better  idea  of  the  value  of 
the  work  and  the  modesty  of  the  compiler.  He  does 
not  agree  with  S.  Paul's  opinions  as  expressed  in  his 
Epistles.  But  feeling  obliged  to  insert*  these  Epistles 
in  his  ''Bible,"  how  can  he  reconcile  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  mistaken  apostle  and  the  infallible  editor! 
Will  it  be  believed  as  credible  that  he  effects  this  by 
coolly  saying,  in  effect,  that  Paul  did  not  know  wh^ 
he  meant,  and  that  as  he  must  have  agreed  with 
Schermerhom,  therefore  Schermerhorn  has  a  right  to 
cut  out  S.  Paul's  words  and  insert  his  own.  We 
have,  as  a  result,  not  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  but  the 
Epistles  which  Schermerhorn  thinks  Paul  would  have 
written  had  he  been  a  Unitarian  and  born  in  BostoiL 
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A  Review  of  the  Baptismal  Controversy.    By  J. 
B.  Mozley,  D.  D.    New  York:  E,  P.  Dulton  &  Co. 

Dr.  Mozley  enjoys  a  posthumous  reputation  that 
largely  exceeds  his  fame  while  living.  Nearly  all  his 
writings  have  now  heen  given  to  the  world,  and  it  is 
likely  that  even  his  merely  occasional  writings  and  his 
correspondence  and  adequate  account  of  his  methods 
of  work  will  yet  be  given  to  the  public.  He  was  a 
singularly  powerful  writer.  Not  equal  to  Cardinal 
Newman  in  a  fascinating  style,  he  was  more  than  his 
match  in  the  statement  of  the  truth  about  a  given 
subject,  and  came  only  a  very  little  short  of  the  high* 
est  rank  as  a  theologian  in  his  day.  This  volume  is  the 
last  of  his  earlier  writings  to  receive  the  honor  of  a 
reprint.  It  is  a  subject  which  is  not  now  under  dis- 
cussion, and  it  might  seem  hardly  worth  while  to  re- 
produce it ;  but  Dr.  Mozley  had  rare  power  in  review- 
ing a  great  controversy  to  state  the  positions  held  by 
both  parties,  and  to  adjudicate  upon  their  respective 
merits.  He  had  both  the  theological  and  the  critical 
mind.  During  the  last  half  century  Archbishop  Lau- 
rence, Bishop  Mant,  Mr.  Biddolph,  Mr.  Faber,  Bishop 
Bethell,  Dr.  Goode,  Archdeacon  Wilberforce  and 
others  had  the  best  of  a  great  discussion.  In  the  de- 
bate both  sides  were  right  in  the  issue,  that  one  was 
true  to  common  sense  and  experience,  while  the  other 
held  to  the  natural  meaning  of  the  Scripture.  Dr. 
Mozley,  in  summing  up  the  results  which  were 
reached  in  the  Gk)rham  trial,  confines  himself  to  two 
positions.  One  is,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  regenera- 
tion of  all  infants  in  baptism  is  not  an  article  of  the 
faith  ;  the  other  is,  that  the  formularies  of  our  Church 
do  not  impose  it.  He  put  the  same  construction  upon 
the  Church  formularies  that  has  been  put  upon  them 
by  the  standard  Eng;lish  divines,  and,  in  his  opinion, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  Gorham  judgment  which 
involved  any  departure  from  Anglican  principles,  and 
the  acceptance  of  it  must  not  rank  as  a  party  badge 
or  be  exposed  to  the  reproach  of  unsound  Churchman- 
ship.    The  treatise  is  in  two  parts,  the  proof  from 
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Scripture  and  the  proof  from  the  formularies,  arid  is 
a  thorough  digest  and  discussion  of  the  whole  subject. 
It  has  passed  into  theological  literature  as  the  final 
word  in  the  matter. 

Books  aiid  How  to  Use  Them.  By  F.  C.  Van  Dyk^. 
New  York:  Fords,  Howard  and  Heilbert. 

The  author  of  this  little  book  is  deserving  of  con- 
gratulation. He  has  avoided  one  of  the  most  easily 
besetting  sins  in  the  preparation  of  counsel  for  young 
students.  The  temptation  is  to  display  scholarship 
by  learned  and  diversified  reference  rather  than  by 
results  in  words  of  wisdom.  The  treatment  is  judi- 
cious. Evincing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  psychical 
peculiarities,  and  suits  the  advice  to  the  varying 
constitutional  characteristics  of  those  he  is  address- 
ing. 

It  is  a  generalization  from  his  own  experience,  as 
a  thoughtful  and  versatile  reader,  and  hence  its  value 
as  a  pratical  vade  mecum  to  be  modified  according 
to  the  suggestions  made  by  each  one  traversing  the 
wide  and  inviting  field  of  literature.  It  is  not  and 
was  not  designed  to  be  an  elaborate  discussion  involv- 
ing mooted  points  of  the  value,  absolute  or  relative,  of 
certain  kinds  of  books,  or  of  the  order  in  which  the 
study  of  topics  should  be  conducted,  but  a  simple 
manual  to  be  discreetly  used  for  guidance. 

One  observable  feature  is  its  freedom  from  author- 
itative dicta,  and  its  catholicity  in  the  matter  of 
choice  of  distinctive  lines  of  literature,  art  and 
science.  While  he  does  not  ignore  the  difference  of 
moral  quality  in  books,  neither  does  he  indulge  in 
sweeping  condemnation  on  an  assumed  ground  of 
taint.  He  can  see  some  excellence  in  novels  and 
some  profit  in  the  drama,  and  therefore  leaves 
selection  to  the  exercise  of  individual  discrimination. 

We  regard  the  book  as  wise  and  timely,  and  con- 
taining counsel  that  can  be  safely  followed  by  young 
and  old. 
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NATHANIEL  SMITH  RICHARDSON. 

THE  Reverend  Nathaniel  Smith  Richardson,  D.  D.^  was 
the  founder  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  editor  of 
this  Review,  and  it  is  most  fitting  that  a  grateful  tribute 
of  respect  should  be  paid  to  his  memory  in  its  pages. 

Dr.  Richardson  was  bom  at  Middlebury,  Connecticut, 
January  8th,  1810,  and  died  at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut, 
August  7th,  1883. 

Our  personal  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Richardson  was  lim- 
ited, and  so  we  must  record  here  the  testimony  of  another, 
a  life-long  friend,  concerning  his  early  life  and  work.  The 
following  is  from  The  Chiardian  {pt  which  Dr.  Richard- 
son was  the  founder  and  editor)  of  August  18th,  and  was 
written  by  the  Rev.  Eaton  W,  Maxcy,  D.  D. : 

Br.  Richardson  was  bom  in  Middlebuiy,  Connecticut,  in  1810,  and' was  the 
child  of  parents  whose  worthiness  and  excellencies  were  honored  in  the  com- 
mimity  in  which  they  dwelt  Every  one  familiar  with  the  New  England  ideas 
of  that  early  day  knows  the  peculiar  regard  which  was  associated  with  a  col- 
legiate education.    It  was  not  then  strange  that,  surrounded  by  such  influences 
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as  were  his,  he  should  in  his  veiy  youth  have  been  strongly  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  securing  a  thorough  mental  training.    Accordingly,  he  eagerly 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunities  for  culture  within  his  reach,  and  placing 
himself  under  the  tuition  of  the  late  Rev.  Amos  Pettingill,  was  prepared  for 
entrance  upon  college  life,  and  in  18S0  was  admitted  into  the  Freshman  class 
in  Yale.    Success  in  after-life  cannot  always  be  predicated  from  the  story  of 
university  life,  nor  the  character  of  coming  years  be  foretold;  but  in  many  in- 
stances there  is  found  a  remarkable  correspondence  between  the  youth  within 
the  college  walls,  and  the  man  in  his  maturity.    It  certainly  was  so  with  him. 
The  same  eager  examination  into  whatever  was  the  subject  of  inquiry,  the 
same  positiveness  of  conviction  when  there  had  been  thorough  investigation, 
the  same  readiness  to  defend  his  position  against  all  opponents,  and,  too,  the 
same  freedom  from  aversion  to  any  attacks  which  might  be  made,  all  these 
characteristics  which  belonged  to  him  in  later  years  were  seen  in  those  earlier 
days.    Especially  prominent  was  his  deshe  to  excel  in  the  skill  of  the  ready 
writer,  and  so  assiduously  did  he  devote  himself  to  efforts  in  this  duection  that 
he  was  a  successful  competitor  for  the  prize  in  English  composition.    Bat 
with  all  his  enthusiasm  in  this  and  other  departments  of  study,  and  great  as 
was  his  interest  in  the  various  activities  of  college  life,  he  was  at  the  same  tune 
deeply  devoted  to  religious  duties.    He  had  been  trained  in  the  old  Puritan 
faith  and  knew  no  other,  an4  so  eamefst  was  he  in  the  religious  exercises  of  the 
institution  that  in  the  College  Church,  composed  almost  exclusively  of  students, 
he  was  appointed  Deacon. 

It  seems  strange  to  us,  in  such  a  day  as  the  present,  to  conceive  of  a  Prayer 
Book  as  a  possible  novelty  to  any  one  who  has  attained  the  years  of  manhood 
and  who  has  for  some  time  been  resident  in  a  literary  institution  and  interested 
in  the  religious  life.  But  a  half  century  has  made  many  changes.  Until  his 
senior  year  in  Yale,  young  Richardson  had  never  seen  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  During  that  year,  on  calling  upon  a  friend,  he  found  that  volume 
lying  on  the  table,  and  carelessly  taking  it  up  and  glancing  through  it,  in- 
quired, "What  is  this?*'  He  was  informed  in  regard  to  it,  and  told  that  he 
might  take  it  and  examine  it,  if  he  desired.  On  returning  it  not  long  after,  he 
was  asked  if  he  was  pleased  with  it.  and  on  his  replying  in  the  affirmative,  was 
invited  to  attend  a  service  of  the  Church  some  time  with  the  owner.  His  first 
attendance  was  at  Trinity  Church,  New  Haven,  then  under  the  rectorship  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Croswell.  He  seated  himself  in  the  gallery,  and,  with  a  curios- 
ity which  can  hardly  be  adequately  described,  witnessed  for  the  first  time  a 
Liturgical  Service.  The  contrast  to  all  which  he  had  previously  known  was 
most  impressive,  and  eventually  issued  in  his  calling  upon  the  venerable  Rec- 
tor, who  loaned  him  various  works  explaining  the  nature  of  the  Church  and 
her  services.  Careful  examination  and  study  resulted  in  his  conviction  of  the 
validity  of  the  Church's  claims,  and  the  year  of  his  graduation  was  the  year  in 
which  he  received  Confirmation  and  entered  upon  that  service  in  which  he  so 
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earnestly  labored  till  tlie  day,  and  it  might  almost  literally  be  said  the  hour,  of 
bis  death. 

In  order  that  he  might  obtain  the  means  for  defraying  his  expenses  while 
pnnniing  his  theological  studies,  he  engaged  in  teaching.  His  first  field  in 
this  line  of  work  was  at  a  female  Seminary  in  Millbuiy,  Mass.  After  remain- 
ing therefor  two  years  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  be  instructor  in  Greek  in 
the  Uniyersity  of  Chapel  Hill  in  North  Carolina,  and  so  successful  was  he  in 
the  position  that  the  professorship  was  subsequently  offered  him.  But  the 
woifc  of  the  Ministry,  to  which  he  anxiously  looked  forward,  was  ever  before 
his  mind,  and  bidding  adieu  to  "  the  quiet  and  still  air  of  delightful  studies  " 
in  the  old  North  State,  he  hastened  to  the  Qeneral  Theological  Seminary  to 
enternpon  the  training  for  Sacred  Orders.  Other  sons  of  that  Institution 
have  welcomed  the  day  of  their  entrance  upon  its  currictilum,  and  with  sad- 
neis  bade  farewell  to  its  walls,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  ever  passed 
within  its  doon  with  a  deeper  longing  for  all  which  its  facilities  could  furnish. 
The  manner  In  which  he  often  gave  reminiscences  of  the  years  spent  there, 
'Ujsgested  the  glowing  pleasure  with  which  the  sweet  Joys  of  the  happy  child- 
liood's  home  are  recalled. 
On.  the  eighth  day  of  July,  1888,  in  Portland,  Connecticut,  at  an  ordmation 
held  by  Bishop  Brownell,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Diaconate  with  four  others, 
two  only  of  whom  are  now  enrolled  on  our  clergy  list:  the  Rev.  Dr.  William 
B.  Ashley,  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Payne,  Rec- 
tor of  S.  George's  Church,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  His  first  field  of  labor  was 
in  Christ  Church,  Watertown,  Conn.,  as  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Holcomb, 
whose  advanced  years  required  the  aid  of  one  in  more  vigorous  life,  and  into 
the  work  thus  assigned  him,  he  entered  with  the  fresh  ardor  of  youth.  On 
the  Easter  following.  Dr.  Holcomb  resigned  his  office,  and  his  devoted  assist- 
ant was  elected  Rector.  He  was  ordained  Priest  and  instituted  by  the  same 
Bishop  by  whom  he  had  been  ordered  Deacon. 

The  effect  of  the  zeal  and  efficiency  with  which  he  performed  his  duties, 

was  soon  seen.    Not  only  was  he  speedily  known  to  those  who  were  already 

parishioners,  but  wherever  he  found  any  who  were  accessible  to  his  efforts, 

thither  he  hastened.    Especially  was  he  devoted  to  those  in  humble  life,  and 

to  those  in  affiiction.    No  sacrifice  of  time  or  labor  was  withheld.    Superla- 

tiyes  are  sometimes  rashly  used,  but  the  testimony  of  such  men  as  the  vener* 

^  able  Holcomb,  the  aged  Rector  and  his  predecessor,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clark, 

t-  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  will  not  be  lightly  esteemed  by  those  who  knew  them, 

and  they  were  wont  to  say  that  Richardson  was  the  best  parish  Priest  whom 

^ey  had  ever  known.    With  full  heart,  with  profoundest  conviction,  with 

deepest  earnestness,  did  he  give  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  here,  and 

though  more  than  two  score  years  have  since  elapsed,  the  stream  of  the  inter- 

▼cnhigtime  has  not  erased  the  deep  impression  which  he,  by  God's  blessing, 

nude  upon  the  parish.    After  seven  years  service  in  Watertown,  he  resigned 
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liis  charge  there,  and  entered  upon  another  field  of  labor  in  what  is  now  the 
parish  of  Christ  Church,  Ansonia,  in  the  same  Diocese,  where  for  upwards  of 
f  onr  years,  with  the  same  whole-hearted  devotion,  he  labored  in  the  pastorate. 
But  these  twelve  years,  abounding  a^  they  did  in  parish  work,  were  the 
season  of  other  labors  as  well.  The  old  fondness  for  the  use  of  the  pen,  which 
had  characterized  him  in  the  University,  still  clung  to  him,  and  not  content 
with  even  such  extended  ministrations  as  have  been  mentioned,  he  issued 
tracts,  some  of  which  might  be  termed  treatises  on  Church  topics.  His  i^#- 
tor*i  Appeal  on  Coi\finnaHon  passed  through  many  editions,  as  also  did  the 
Re<u(m$  uhy  I  am  a  Churchman,  His  Churchman' $  Reatons  for  hi$  FaUk 
and  Praetiee,  and  Rea»n8  vihy  I  am  not  a  Fapiit,  Endeneea  of  Natural  and 
Rewaled  Religion,  and  the  Sponsor'i  Oift,  are  well  known.  These  works, 
in  their  thorough  examination  of  the  points  involved,  their  clearness  of  state- 
ment and  compactness  of  presentation,  bear  witness  to  the  severity  of  mental 
discipline  and  the  careful  study  to  which  he  was  accustomed.  As  an  evidence 
of  his  interest  in  local  matters  not  purely  ecclesiastical  or  theological,  the 
Hiitorieal  SSeetch  of  the  town  which  was  the  scene  of  his  first  Rectorship 
may  be  Instanced. 

This  sketch  brings  us  to  that  period  of  his  life  in  which 
we  are  pari^icularly  interested,  for  it  was  at  that  time 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  Quarterly  Beview  in* 
the  Church.  It  was  a  vast  undertaking,  as  at  that  time  the 
Church  was  not  large  enough  to  warrant  the  hope  that 
such  a  publication  would  find  a  large  constituency.  But 
3ie  saw  it  was  needed  and  undertook  the  work  full  of 
faith  and  courage.  The  first  number  appeared  in  April,  184S, 
under  the  title  of  The  Church  Beview  and  Ecclesuistical 
Megister.  It  represented  at  that  time  and  during  the  whole 
•of  his  editorial  management  what  is  now  known  as  "  old 
fashioned  high  churchmanship."  He  conducted  it,  in 
modem  phraseology,  in  the  interests  of  one  school  of 
thought.  The  articles  were  not  signed  by  their  authors, 
and  so  were  expected  to  conform  to  the  policy  of  the 
Review.  He  was  true  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth. 
We  venture  to  say  that  no  Review  in  England  or  America 
was  ever  edited  with  greater  ability  than  the  Chubch 
Review  during  the  period  of  Dr.  Richardson's  editorship. 
He  gathered  into  its  pages  the  best  thought  of  the  ablest 
men  in  the  American  Church.  No  less  than  twenty-three 
Bishops  were  contributors,  and  we  find  most  of  the  names 
of  the  Clergy  and  Laity,  who  have  been  leaders  in  the 
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Church  during  the  past  fifty  years,  among  its  writers. 
Surely  no  one  did  more  than  he  to  develop  American 
Church  Literature.  In  1868  failing  health  compelled  him 
to  seek  a  change  of  work,  and  he  removed  to  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  and  became  the  Eector  of  S.  Paul's  Church.  There 
he  spent  thirteen  years  in  successful  parish  labor.  But  his 
love  for  journalism,  and  feeling  that  the  time  had  come  to 
establish  a  weekly  Church  paper  in  New  York  with  a 
definite  policy,  led  him  to  again  assume  editorial  duties, 
and  he  issued  the  first  number  of  The  Ouardian  November 
29th,  1879.  He  brought  to  his  new  enterprise  all  the  spirit 
and  eneigy  that  had  characterized  his  former  life. 

With  Dr.  Richardson's  ecclesiastical  opinions,  and  the 
policy  he  pursued  in  The  Ovxirdian^  we  have  nothing  to  do. 
That  he  was  true  to  his  convictions  all  will  admit.  But  we 
feel  called  upon  to  give,  here,  our  reasons  for  changing  the 
policy  of  the  Review.  We  are  building  upon  the  founda- 
tions he  laid,  and  we  ought  to  state  our  reasons  for  chang- 
ing the  plan  he  followed  for  twenty  years,  especially  as  on 
tnore  than  one  occasion  he  called  in  question  the  wisdom  of 
the  change.  We  can  best  introduce  what  we  have  to  say 
by  quoting  his  notice  of  the  July  number  of  the  Review 
which  appeared  in  The  Guardian  of  August  11th. 

We  are  gratified  that  this  Bemew  now  in  its  Forty-aeeond  Volume,  gives 
each  evidences  of  vitality,  and  such  promise  of  long  continuance.  It  has  never 
been  characterized  in  its  management  by  more  vigourous  enterprise  than  now; 
and  Mr.  Baam  deserves  the  hearty  co5peration  of  Churchmen  in  sustaining  this, 
the  only  **  Review  "  in  the  Church. 

We  express,  however,  and  not  for  the  first  time,  the  opinion  that  the  policy 
on  which  the  Beview  is  conducted  is  not  that  which  will  subserve  the  best  in- 
tecests  of  the  Church;  nor  is  it  that  which  is  best  suited  to  the  peculiar  condi- 
tion and  wants  of  the  age  aod  times. 

We  shall  be  pardoned  in  saying,  that  we  have  a  right  to  an  opinion  on  that 
matter.  For  twenty  years  we  were  sole  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Jiemeto; 
and  it  was  never  in  a  condition  of  greater  strength  and  prosperity  than  when 
we  gave  it  up. 

Our  judgment  as  to  the  true  province  and  work  of  a  Church  Eeview  is, 
that  it  should  be  positive,  uncompromising,  and  uniform  in  its  teachings. 
The  Church  demands  this,  especially  at  the  present  day.  Never  in  the  history 
of  the  World  and  of  the  Church  were  the  foundations  of  Social  Order  so  threat- 
ened. Never  were  the  attacks  upon  those  foundations  so  insidious,  so  covert, 
80  fearless  and  desperate  as  they  are  now.  It  is  no  time  for  wliiffiing,  and 
trimming,  and  time-serving;  no  time,  when  the  Church*s  trumpet  on  her  up* 
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building  walls  should  give  an  uncertain  sound.    Men  do  not  prepare  them- 
selves to  the  battle  under  such  a  signal. 

A  Church  Review  should  be  thoroughly  Catholic  and  comprehensive  in  iu 
tone  and  spirit.  The  old  Vincentian  Rule  is  the  true  one,  In  neeeetariu, 
Uiiitae;  in  dubiis,  LiberUu;  in  omnibtu,  Charitaa.  Such,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  was  the  governing  policy  of  the  Church  Review  in  the  former  time.  Trae 
men  of  varying  shades  of  opinion  wrote  regularly  for  its  pages.  Such  writers 
as  Bishop  Whittingham,  and  Dr.  Jarvis,  and  Bishop  Burgess,  were  among  its 
frequent  contributors.  But  there  were  sentiments  and  opinions,  which,  though 
urged  upon  us,  never  found  utterance  in  the  Church  Review;  for  they  were 
outside  the  boundary  lines  which  the  Church  herself  has  clearly  drawn. 

Such  sentiments  and  opinions  are  held  to-day.  And  under  the  mistakea 
plea  of  the  "  Church's  comprehensiveness,"  they  are  thrust  upon  the  Church's 
children.  Under  the  cover  of  that  cant  phrase,  ''Schools  of  Thought,"  and 
under  the  blind  of  that  pretentious  nonsense  about  a  Pauline,  and  Johannean, 
and  Petrine  Christianity,  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  the  Gospel  are  de- 
stroyed; and  the  power  of  the  Gospel  is  lost  The  Christian  Life  is  the  out- 
ward expression  and  outworking  of  Christian  Dogma.  He,  Who  is  "The 
Life."  is  also  "  The  Truth,"  and  "  The  Way."  Right  living  is  conditioned  on 
right  believing. 

The  present  July  Number  of  the  Church  Review  is  an  illustration  of  our 
criticism.  It  contains  an  able  and  most  admirable  article  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Jaeger,  Professor  at  Gambier,  on  The  Modem  Conception  of  the  Development 
of  Vi4  Religion  of  Israel  aa  the  Claimed  Result  of  the  New  Critieiem  of  the  (Hd 
Testament.  It  is  a  paper  worthy  of  the  Review,  and  of  the  Professor,  and  & 
Just  suited  to  the  times. 

And  then,  in  the  same  number  of  the  Review,  there  is  an  Article  on 
The  Theology  of  7b-day,  as  it  Centres  in  the  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  by 
the  Rev.  William  Wilberforce  Newton,  M.  A. 

We  regret  to  see  such  an  Article  in  such  a  place.  So  objectionable  is  it,  in 
its  whole  teaching,  tone,  and  tendency  thai  the  American  Church  Review  is  no 
place  for  it.  We  have  commented  freely  upon  the  Article  in  the  present  num- 
ber of  the  Guardian. 

We  undertook  the  editorial  management  of  the  Re- 
view with  the  conviction  that  the  American  Church  Be- 
viEW  ought  to  represent  the  American  Church,  and  that 
it  could  only  do  so  by  allowing  both  sides  of  questions 
in  dispute  to  be  presented.  We  did  not  then,  nor  do  we 
yet  believe,  that  it  is  possible  for  one  man  to  be  possessed  of 
wisdom  enough  to  enable  him  to  give  a  right  judgment  in 
those  matters  which  are  to-day  in  dispute  in  the  Church. 
How  much  better  then  to  make  the  Review  a  field  for 
free  discussion— that  in  the  end  the  truth  may  be  established 
by  party  prejudice  giving  place  to  sound  argument.  It 
.seems  to  us  much  better  to  allow  men — who  are  permitted 
to  teach  what  they  please  where  no  one  can  interfere  be- 
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cause  they  are  the  duly  appointed  teachers— to  declare  be- 
fore the  Church  what  they  believe  and  teach.  If  they  are 
wrong  and  open  to  conviction,  they  can  be  won  over  to  the 
side  of  truth,  at  least  the  Church  will  know  what  sort  of 
teachers  they  are.  One  thing  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and 
it  is  this:  The  Beview  is  not  read  by  the  Sunday  School 
children  of  the  Church,  nor  is  it  intended  for  them,  but  for 
the  active,  thinking  men  and  women  of  the  Church  who  are 
accustomed  to  study  the  questions  of  the  day  and  form  their 
opinions  after  reading  all  that  has  been  written  upon  them. 

Again,  how  can  the  Review  be  Catholic  and  comprehen- 
sive if  it  is  closed  to  half  of  the  Catholic  Church?  We  agree 
entirely  with  Dr.  Bichardson  in  what  a  Church  Beview 
ought  to  be,  but  we  are  unwilling  to  admit  that  any  one 
man  is  able  to  draw  the  boundary  line  in  those  doubtful 
things  concerning  which  the  best  and  wisest  men  in  every 
age  of  the  Church  have  differed.  We  do  not  call  in  question 
the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  the  Beview  while  it  was  un- 
der his  management.  It  may  have  been  the  best  for  the 
times.  But  that  the  present  policy  is  adapted  to  this  age 
we  have  no  doubt,  judging  from  results,  and  the  almost 
unanimous  approval  of  those  whose  prominence  in  the 
Church  entitle  their  judgment  to  consideration. 

Dr.  Bichardson  performed  a  work,  the  value  of  which 
can  hardly  be  estimated,  and  he  will  long  be  remembered 
as  a  devoted,  able  and  fearless  Priest  of  the  Church. 

Henry  Mason  Baum. 
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"TTTE  are  the  ancients,"  said  Lord  Bacon;  a  saying 

VV      which,  like  a  proverb,  needs  to  be  taken  **with 

the  interpretation  thereof."    I  well  remember  when  I  first 

quoted  this  to  my  Seen  Sang^  as  our  teachers  in  Chinese 
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are  called.  The  old  gentleman,  who  was  very  tall  and  dig- 
nified, bent  his  head  on  one  side  and  tried  to  think  out  the 
possible  meaning  of  such  an  aphorism;  and  at  last,  after 
not  a  little  explanation  on  my  part,  he  b^an  to  '^  take  it 
in,"  meditatively;  but  when  the  full  meaning  broke  upon 
him,  he  got  angry,  took  off  his  large  spectacles,  laid  them 
on  his  open  book  and  declared  that  such  a  sentiment  sav- 
oured of  impiety  I 

I  believe  he  never  got  reconciled  to  the  idea— it  ran  so 
directly  against  the  whole  current  of  his  habits,  thoughts 
and  principles.  To  him,  earliest  was  best;  most  primitive 
was  most  pure;  and  the  sincere  simplicity  of  his  ancestors 
a  thousand  times  better  than  the  complicated  culture  of 
their  descendants. 

And  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  ^^  to  this  complexion  we 
must  come  at  last."  All  experiments  of  hving  lead  back  to 
simple  diet,  pure  air,  quiet  sleep,  hearty  exercise  and  free 
ablution.  All  geometrical  demonstration  goes  back  to  the 
triangle. 

Surely  there  is  a  cycle  of  experiment,  through  which 
men  run  in  about  every  third  generation.  A  given  method 
is  tried,  and  it  succeedSj  so  long  as  those  who  conceived  it, 
and  who  labored  in  it,  con  amorey  were  influentially  at 
work.  Their  followers,  being  but  partially  animated  by 
the  same  spirit,  work  out  the  method^  perhaps,  but  with  a 
mitigated  motive;  indeed  other  motives  creep  in,  and  the 
whole  tone  and  flavor  of  the  work  are  changed.  The  third 
generation  finds  no  satisfaction  in  the  old  method,  and  sets 
itself  to  invent  and  apply  some  new  one. 

This  furnishes  explanation  enough  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  seen  springing  up,  during  the  last  eighty  years— a 
countless  succession  of  plans,  schemes,  methods,  models, 
etc.,  for  the  conduct  of  modem  missions — all  of  them  em- 
bodying some  valuable  idea,  but  most  (we  will  not  say  all) 
vitiated  by  a  fond  preference  for  the  employment  of  some 
one  instrumentality,  to  the  disparagement  and  overshad- 
owing of  others,  equally  important  and  valuable. 

Now,  it  is  not  the  part  of  practical  wisdom  to  be  thus 
'4n  endless  mazes  lost,"  by  reason  of  the  multiplicity  of 
methods  among  which  to  choose,  or  from  which  to  make 
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up  an  edectic  scheme  of  questionable  congruity.  Such  a 
couise  might  be  the  best  practicable  one,  if  we  were  left  to 
do  as  the  mere  moral  philosopher— make  the  best  he  can 
out  of  Cicero's  consensus  bonorum  omnium.  But  having  a 
Divine  Pattern  it  is  the  Higher  Wisdom  simply  to  follow  it: 
although  in  some  sense  '^  we  are  the  ancients  " — nay,  per- 
haps because  we  are  so— we  should  revert  to  early  sim- 
plicity; just  as  the  true  artist,  whether  painter,  architect  or 
musician,  turns  away  from  elaborations,  and  omamenta- 
tioBB,  and  efflorescent,  and  reverts  to  the  earUer  and  sim- 
pier  forms  which  most  closely  correspond  to  nature  itself. 

The  Divine  pattern  to  be  followed  is  briefly  sketched  in 
Eph.  iv.  11:  ^^He  gave  some.  Apostles;  andsome,  Prophets; 
and  some,  Evangelists;  and  some,  Pastors  and  Teachers." 
What  follows,  to  the  end  of  verse  16,  exhibits  the  glorious 
result  of  ecclesiastical  perfection  which  would  follow  from 
an  adherence  to  the  Divine  method  of  bestowment  and 
administration,  between  which  and  the  appointed  order 
of  our  Church's  ministry — Bishops,  Priests  and  Deacons — 
there  is  no  contradiction,  though  there  is  occasion  for 
some  discrimination. 

For  instance,  it  is  usual,  almost  universal,  to  confuse  the 
idea  of  Apostolic  Succession  with  that  of  Episcopal  Succes- 
sion, or  Lineage;  whereas  they  are  distinct. 

Archdeacon  Hare  explains  it  well  in  his  "  Victory  of 
Faith,  and  other  Sermons"  (Serm.  X.,  p.  326).  The  words 
will  sound  strange  to  some  of  us,  but  they  are  true. 

He  says: 

I  trust  it  will  not  be  deemed  overstrainiDg  an  argument  to  observe  that  so 
far  are  the  Apostolic  and  Episcopal  officers  from  being  identical,  that  they  are 
essentially  different;  the  special  business  of  the  former  being  to  found  new 
churches  and  to  bring  unbelievers  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel;  and  that  of 
the  latter  to  grovern  the  churches  already  established,  and  to  take  care  that  the 
Word  of  God  be  rightly  divided  to  those  who  are  already  in  the  faith. 

Boniface  was  an  Apostle  to  the  Germans  before  he  was 
made  Bishop;  our  own  Payne  in  Africa,  and  Boone  in 
China^  were  both  Apostles  to  those  countries  before  they 
were  consecrated  as  Bishops;  their  succession  was  first 
apostoUc,  and  afterwards  Episcopal. 

Now^  when  men  go  forth  in  apostolic  character^  it  is  for 
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them  to  perform  apostolic  functions;  and  what  tliose  2 
we  learn  from  our  Lord  and  Master's  own  lips: 

Ih-each  the  Gospel;  heal  the  sick;  baptize  believers;  teach  them  to  obser 
all  things  commanded. 

These  things  the  first  Apostles  did^  and  these  same  tiling 
must  their  successors  also  do,  else  the  validity  of  their  sue 
cession  becomes  questionable.  S.  Paul's  ideas  as  to  whai 
constituted  the  **  signs  of  an  Apostle  "  are  worth  studying; 
they  would  give  us  both  clearer  and  stronger  views  of 
missionary  work  than  is  often  met  with  now-a-days.  See 
1  Cor.  ix.  1,  2,  and  2  Cor.  x.  xi.  xii. 

Leaving   now   the    ^  *  Apostle  "  sub ject,    we    come    to 
*'  Prophets,"  i.  e.,  preachers,  whom  it  is  the  business  of  the 
first  missionary  to  seek  out  and  train  up  from  among  his 
early  converts.     "  Evangelists,"  i.  e.,  itinerating  preachers, 
follow  next;  and  over  the  feeble  congregations,  the  "  httle 
flocks "  gathered  by  such  laborers,  the  next  thing  is  to 
settle  ''Pastors;"  and  for  the  children  of  the  converts, 
'  *  Teachers  "  must  be  provided,  who  will  school  the  youth 
of  the  native  Chinrch  in  Christian  truth,  rather  than  in 
heathen  literature. 

Can  anything  be  more  simple,  natural  and  straight- 
forward than  this  apostolic  outline  of  the  method  of  doing 
the  work  of  our  wide  world's  evangelization?    Can  we  do 
better  than  revert  to  this  simplicity,  and  do  oin:  work  on 
these  lines f  so  to  speak;  following  the  wise  pattern  of 
sending  forth  the  fellow  laborera   '*two  and  two,"  and 
never  forgetting  that  the  healing  of  the  sick  must  ever 
accompany  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel? 

''Look  on  that  picture,  and  on  this! "  Let  tis  take  things 
as  they  are,  and  have  been  for  the  past  century,  or  there- 
abouts; and,  disregarding  what  has  intervened  in  mediaeval 
times,  compare  what  we  do  now,  and  how  we  do  it,  with 
the  early,  primitive,  apostolic  methods. 

An  excellent  Christian  minister,  rector  of  an  active 
church,  himself  an  influential  member  of  a  missionary 
committee,  once  surprized  me  by  insisting  that  everything 
depended  on  the  individual  missionary.    I  deprecated  the 
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idea  as  not  creditable  to  the  Church  at  home,  however  com- 
plimentary it  might  seem  to  be,  in  a  certain  way,  to  the 
missionary  himself.    But  he  persisted: 

You  may  depend  upon  it  that  what  I  say  is  correct.  The  missionary 
must  first  have  the  fire  lighted  in  his  own  heart;  then  he  must  get  others  to 
catch  fire  from  him;  then  he  must  induce  the  authorities  of  the  Church  to  send 
him  out;  then  he  must  interest  certain  persons  and  churches  to  sustain  him 
-while  abroad;  then  he  must  go  out  and  learn  the  language  and  begin  to  preach 
and  establish  schools  and  write  home  reports  to  keep  up  the  interest;  then, 
after  he  has  run  down  in  health,  he  must  return  home  and  go  about  the  coun- 
try preaching  and  making  addresses  and  finding  out  who  will  join  him  and  go 
out  to  share  his  labors,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  bis  caieer. 

I  protested  again  at  this  representation  of  the  matter  and 
insisted  that  mission-loving  people  at  home  had  a  far  larger 
share  in  the  common  work  than  ray  good  friend  was  will- 
ing to  admit.  And  I  think  so  still;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
feel  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  there  was  far  too  much 
truth  in  his  statement,  a  conviction  which  has  been  forced 
upon  me  by  an  observation  of  fuU  forty  years,  during  which 
time  I  have  passed  through  the  stages  of  Student,  Mission- 
ary, Parish  Minister,  in  city  and  country;  Chaplain,  naval, 
military  and  consular;  College  Professor  and  Lecturer;  not 
to  speak  of  having  served  on  committees  of  translation  and 
management,  both  for  Tract  and  Bible  Societies. 

This  enufneration  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  opportunities  have  not  been  wanting  for  the  forma- 
tion of  opinions  that  ought  to  be  worth  something,  unless 
an  unusual  amoimt  of  obtuseness  has  stood  in  the  way  of 
getting  a  true  view  of  the  influences  which  affect  the  whole 
work. 

Yes,  it  is  even  so  in  a  great  degree,  as  the  good  rector  de- 
scribed. The  commencement  of  this,  as  of  every  other 
great  work,  is  in  the  hearths  thought  of  one  individual.^ 
He  is  moved — and,  if  he  be  a  true  Christian,  moved  of  the 
Holy  Ghost — to  carry  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  and  to 
deliver  its  all-important  message  to  those  who  have  not  yet 
heard  **that  Name  which  is  above  every  name;"  to  en- 
lighten those  who  are  heathens  hy  necessity j  unlike  theun- 


*  The  case  of  Augustus  Lyde  is  a  strong  instance.    He  was  the  first 
founder,  so  to  speak,  of  our  China  mission,  though  he  died  at  home. 
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converted  in  Christian  lands,  who  are  heathen  by 
He  feels  how  unsatisfactory  a  thing  it  is  to  remain  ath( 
as  a  physician  of  souls,  prescribing  for  the  minor  ailmef  ip 
and  imaginary  maladies  of  those  who  have  enough  andj 
spare  of  nursing  care  and  available  remedies,  while  in 
regions  beyond  there  are  millions  of  the  unevangel 
who  are  perishing  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  panacea 
Christ's  blessed  Gospel.    He  resolves  to  go;  but  first 
dutifully  asks  his  parents'  consent. 

"  No,  my  son,"  is  almost  sure  to  be  the  first  word  that  |^ 
uttered,  without  premeditation,  by  the  father  or  mother 
a  missionary  aspirant.    And  then,  recollecting  thennselvef  i, 
and  being  inwardly  conscious  of  the  incongruity  of  th< 
utterance — ^its  inconsistency  with  their  own  position  and  pi 
fessions — ^then  follow  a  score  of  so-called  '^reasons"  wb]|^ 
the  thing  should  not  be  done  which  Christ's  distinct  coi 
mand  enjoins  us  to  do.     ^^  There  are  plenty  of  heathen 
be  converted  at  home."    *^  You  are  calculated  to  be  vei 
useful  in  your  own  country."    "  Charity  begins  at  homeJ 
"  Your  family  require  your  presence."    "  Persons  of  inft 
rior  ability  will  do  for  missionaries.''    **  It  would  bi 
your  mother's  heart  to  part  with   you."    "When  God 
means  to  convert  the  heathen  He  can  do  it  without  your 
help."    "The  door  must  be  shut  behind  you  as  well  as 
opened  before  you."    "Such  men  as  you  are  needed  at 
home  to  oppose  erroneous  teaching. "    *  *  Your  health  would 
not  stand  a  foreign  climate."    ''  Civilization  must  precede 
evangelization."    "It  would  be  presumption  in  you  to  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  such  venerable  systems  of  religion  and 
philosophy  as  have  grown  up  in  the  world."  "  Why  should 
^ou  go  abroad  rather  than  others?"    "You  will  be  mur- 
dered by  the  natives."    "  This  missionary  scheme  is  noth- 
ing but  the  delusion  of  ignorant  fanatics."    "The  time  for 
such  undertakings  has  not  yet  come,"  etc.,  etc. 

Such  are  some  of  the  cobweb-fallacies  which  have  to  be 
brushed  away  before  one  who  has  said  to  himself,  "  This 
one  thing  I  do,"  can  go  forward  in  the  carrying  out  of  his 
purpose;  and  a  sad  commentary  it  is  on  the  low  level  of  at- 
taiimient  in  most  of  our  churches  that  these  cold  objections 
have  to  be  encountered,  instead  of  the  parents,  pastors  and 
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^  wds  meeting  a  young  volunteer  with  words  of  encourage- 
Mi&it  and  sympathy,  and  expressing  thankfulness  to  Ood 
'^^m  the  spirit  of  an  apostolic  zeal  still  siirvives  among  us, 
ooifc  feeling  that  it  is  an  honor  of  the  highest  kind  that  our 
wifpntry,  our  neighborhood,  our  own  congregation,  our 
ly,  has  in  it  those  who  are  moved  to  take  upon  them- 
f«W€s  this  holiest  of  all  the  labors  of  love. 
bp^et  us  suppose  the  preliminary  difficulties  to  have  been 
rcome  and  the  zealous  young  Christian  to  be  set  free  to 
low  his  own  convictions.  His  next  anxious  question  is, 
w  best  to  prepare  for  his  anticipated  work;  and  this, 
it^Ti,  involves  the  decision  of  another  point — where  shall 
labors  be  bestowed? 

Most  probably  his  interest  has  already  been  awakened  in 

e  definite  field  to  which  his  attention  has  been  directed, 

some  of  the  inscrutable  workings  of  God's  providence; 

,  if  not  so,  some  sudden  call  is  made  for  volunteers  to 

ter  a  given  field  where  there  is  urgent  need,  or  an  unusual 

ning  for  work;  or,  perhaps,  a  strong  personal  attach- 

nt  is  felt  to  some  noble-minded  friend,  who  has  been 

imself  a  pioneer,  and  is  now  anxious  to  enlist  recruits. 

That  word  *  *  recruits  "  brings  us  to  the  analogy  which  will 

often  recur  to  our  thoughts,  and  will  furnish  us  with  the  most 

suitable  suggestions  applicable  to  mission  work,  namely, 

the  fitting  out,  sustaining  and  directing  of  a  military  ex- 

P^tion  into  an  enemy's  country.    Are  we  not  engaged  in 

bringing  a  Revolted  Province  into  subjection  to  its  rightful 

Monarch?    Have  we  not  to  contend  against  the  wiles  of  an 

enemy  no  less  subtle  and  powerful  than  Satan  himself? 

We  want,  therefore  (to  carry  out  the  figure),  a  War  De- 
partment and  a  War  Secretary.  We  want  a  good  system 
of  recruiting,  a  well  arranged  administration  of  supplies, 
connection  with  the  forces  in  the  field  well  kept  up,  and 
every  bureau  worked  with  promptitude  and  efficiency. 

^  the  Secretary  is  an  able,  right-minded,  energetic  man, 
deliberate  in  action,  yet  not  afraid  of  responsibility;  and  if 
those  who  have  appointed  him  to  office  have  reasonable 
confidence  in  him— as  they  ought  to  have,  else  they  should 
not  place  him  in  so  exalted  and  difficult  a  position;  and  if, 
ttioreover,  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  ready  to  follow 
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and  sustain  generously  the  movements  of  their  chosen 
leaders,  then  there  will  be  as  much  accomplished,  and  that 
with  as  little  friction  as  is  compatible  with  our  present  low 
level  of  attainment  as  Christians. 

An  agent  so  empowered  and  trusted  could  move  without 
embarrassment  or  delay  in  all  cases,  especially  in  those 
emergencies  which  often  arise  in  the  course  of  missionary 
experience;  and  so  long  as  his  general  policy  was  in  har- 
mony with  those  who  have  the  success  of  the  cause  at  heart 
all  should  go  well  in  the  main — little  frictions  always  ex- 
cepted. 

In  case,  however,  his  policy  should  cease  to  commend 
itself  to  the  judgment  of  his  constituents  the  remedy  is 
open  to  them  of — first,  calling  upon  him  for  explanations  of 
what  they  do  not  feel  satisfied  about,  and  then,  if  still  un- 
satisfied, of  removing  him  from  ofBce  and  putting  in  his 
place  some  other  man  more  to  their  mind. 

This,  which  is  the  parliamentary  and  commercial,  and 
military  plan,  should  also  be  the  missionary.  It  embodies 
the  common  sense  of  mankind  on  the  subject. 

^^  A  Policy  "  has  been  mentioned,  and  it  may  be  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  this  word  has  been  defined  as  ^'a  set  of 
principles  which  we  are  not  ashamed  to  avow  nor  afraid  to 
act  upon."  Without  some  such  policy  there  can  be  no  satis- 
factory conduct  of  affairs  in  any  department  of  human  life. 
It  should  be  also  remembered  that  responsibility  and  con- 
trol must  go  together,  and  that  when  any  officer  is  entrusted 
with  high  powers  his  responsibility  is  co-extensive;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  he  is  made  responsible  for  the  successful 
management  of  an  undertaking  he  must,  in  all  fairness, 
have  such  control  as  is  commensurate  with  his  obligations. 

And  here  we  touch  the  point  of  practical  difference  be- 
tween a  Secretary  with  a  Committee  for  his  Council,  and  a 
Committee  with  a  Secretary  for  their  servant. 

A  Committee,  someone  has  said,  is  '^a  contrivance  in 
which  the  control  is  condensed  and  the  responsibility 
evaporated;"  which  saying,  of  course,  must  have  reference 
to  the  fact  that  there  is,  in  all  collective  bodies  of  men,  some 
one  who  has  more  wisdom,  wit  and  will  than  the  rest,  and 
this  one  virtually  overrules  the  rest. 
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True,  his  wisdom  may  be  mere  detail  knowledge  of  the 
matter  in  hand;  his  wit  may  be  mere  skill  in  management 
of  other  minds;  and  his  will  may  be  near  akin  to  obstinacy; 
but  the  determination  of  such  a  member  of  a  Board  or 
Committee  will,  in  almost  all  cases,  result  in  the  carrying 
out  of  his  ideas  and  plans,  although  when  the  time  comes 
for  facing  the  consequences  of  plans  ill-arranged  or  ideas 
discredited,  then  it  will  be  '^  the  Committee  "  as  a  whole  on 
whom  the  responsibility  will  be  thrown— distributed,  dissi- 
pated, **  evaporated,"  so  to  speak. 

All  who  have  been  accustomed  to  act  on  Boards  and  Com- 
mittees will  understand  this  readily.  They  will  be  able  to 
recall  many  occasions  on  which  everything  has  turned  on 
the  firmness  and  determination  (or  obstinacy)  of  one  mem- 
ber. 

If  Oxenstiem,  when  he  said,  ^'  My  son,  you  see  with  how 
little  wisdom  the  world  is  governed,"  had  added  '^  It  is  the 
strongest  tvill  that  carries  the  day,"  he  would  not  have  been 
far  wrong.  For  in  carrying  out  all  religious  aiid  benevolent 
objects  men  are  mostly  appointed  on  Committees  on  ac- 
count of  their  goodness,  warm-heartedness,  amiability;  they 
are  generally  lovers  of  peace,  lovers  of  good  men,  averse  to 
strife,  and  therefore  it  often  comes  to  pass  that  they  are 
disposed  to  yield  rather  than  contend,  and  so  they  allow 
things  to  pass  which  their  judgment  does  not  altogether 
approve.  Sir  Arthur  Helps  puts  this  (somewhat  roughly, 
it  is  true,)  in  Chapter  XVI.  of  his  Social  Pressure^  where 
he  makes  one  of  his  interlocutors  ask  the  question: 

Why  is  it  that  borea  and  noodles  often  have  their  way  at  Boardi,  Commit- 
tee!, and  public  assemblages  of  aU  kinds?  Only  because  the  sensible  men  are 
fatigraed. 

And  the  same  idea,  in  smoother  form,  is  found  again  in  his 
Fruits  of  Leisure. 

A  good  man  of  business  is  very  watchful,  both  over  himself  and  others,  to 
prerent  things  from  being  carried  against  his  sense  of  right,  in  moments  of  las- 
situde. After  a  matter  has  been  much  discussed,  whether  to  the  purpose  or 
not,  there  comes  a  time  when  all  parties  are  anxious  that  it  should  be  settled ; 
and  there  is  then  some  danger  of  the  handiest  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  mat- 
ter being  taken  for  the  best  (pp.  81-2,  On  ths  Transaction  of  Buiineta), 

Another  of   the  drawbacks   connected   with  Commit- 
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tee  work  is  the  delay— both  dangerous  and  damaging— 
which  must  be  submitted  to,  no  matter  how  great  an 
emergency  may  arise,  or  how  urgent  may  be  the  reasons 
for  immediate  action.  The  utmost  deliberation  in  legal 
proceedings  is  justified  by  the  desirableness  of  reaching  a 
perfectly  just  judgment  on  the  points  in  dispute;  but  the 
proposition  to  conduct  a  campaign  by  a  C!ommittee  is  one 
that  no  soldier  of  sense  would  agree  to  for  a  moment;  the 
case  of  Dumourier  settles  that  point. 

The  delays  required  for  the  very  act  of  conference,  the 
check  to  anything  like  enthusiasm  by  the  incurable  cau- 
tiousness of  some  cold,  calculating  member  always  present; 
the  fact  that  the  simple  raising  of  diflSculties  is  apt  to  be 
counted  as  reason  enough  to  desistence;  the  poor  '^fallacy 
of  objections,"  as  the  logicians  call  it;  the  uneasiness  which 
is  communicated  to  a  whole  ''  quorum"  when  one  or  two 
of  its  members  are  on  the  tenter-hooks,  having  some  ''  other 
engagements"  to  keep — ^these  are  some  (not  all)  of  the 
drawbacks  connected  with  the  transaction  of  executive 
business  by  committees. 

There  are  two  hindrances  not  yet  mentioned,  which  are  so 
frequent  and  so  vigorous  that  a  more  particular  notice  of 
them  seems  called  for:  one  is  the  observance  of  the  ^'  usual 
order  "  of  referring  all  matters  to  a  sub-committee  '^  to  re- 
port;" the  other  is  the  difference  in  the  personnel  of  a  com- 
mittee at  its  several  meetings. 

Let  us  describe  these  things  as  they  generally  happen. 
The  hour  for  a  committee  meeting  is  come,  and  the  secre- 
tary is  '^  on  time,"  with  a  goodly  pile  of  communications 
under  his  paper-weights,  on  one  side  and  on  the  other,  con- 
taining several  applications  for  appointment  as  missionaries. 
Of  the  communications,  many  have  been  written  about 
eight  or  ten  weeks  previously,  and  some  came  into  the  sec- 
retary's hands  a  few  days  after  the  last  committee  meeting, 
a  month  ago.  The  applications  of  most  of  them,  the  re- 
sult of  much  earnest,  often  of  agonizing,  conflict  of  mind, 
and  the  answers  to  them  are  awaited  with  intense  anxiety 
by  those  most  intimately  concerned,  families  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals. 

While  waiting  for  some  of  those  habitually-impunctual 
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Christian  gentlemen  >^ose  presence  is  necessary  to  make  a 
qaonmiy  these  various  documents  are  informally  talked  over 
by  the  secretary  and  those  two  or  three  who  are  polite 
enough  to  be  punctual.  So  the  moments  of  a  broken  half - 
hour  wear  away,  while  one  and  another  stra^les  in  singly, 
until  the  magic  number  is  completed  and  '^a  quorum  is 
present." 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  are  read,  and  some  one 
or  two,  who  happen  not  to  have  been  present  on  that  occa- 
sion, express  not  a  little  dissatisfaction  at  some  things  that 
were  done,  muttering  half  audibly  that  if  they  had  been 
present  they  should  have  voted  against  such  and  such  ac- 
tion; and  so  they  probably  would,  and  it  might  havA  turned 
the  scale  the  other  way,  and  the  course  adopted  (too  late 
now  for  recall)  would  have  been,  in  all  probability,  the  very 
opposite  of  what  has  now  become  the  *'  policy  "  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  part  of  the  history  of  some  foreign  station. 

Bat  the  minutes  are  approved  and  adopted,  and  the  new 
business  is  brought  forward. 

1.  Appeal  from  the  Mission  in   A for   two  more 

Missionaries  immediately. 

Referred  to  sub-committee  on  A . 

2.  Appropriation  needed  in  the  B Mission  for  procur- 
ing an  eligible  site  for  Mission  premises — a  rare  opportunity, 
not  likely  to  recur. 

Referred  to  sub-committee  on  B . 

3.  Teacher  needed  in  the  C Mission — ^the  heathen 

government  favorable,  at  that  moment,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school,  and  willing  to  endow  it  in  part. 

Referred  to  sub-committee  on  C . 

And  so  on,  till  the  secretary's  pile  has  been  disposed  of. 

As  to  the  applicants,  a  few  casual  remaks  are  made  in  * 
reference  to  one  or  two  whose  names  happen  to  be  known 
to  some  of  the  members  present;  but  the  whole  list  is  sum- 
marily disposed  of  by  being  ''referred  to  the  sub-committee 
on  Missionary  appointments." 

The  above  will  suffice  for  our  purpose,  without  going 
through  all  the  business  of  a  committee  meeting,  only  it 
may  be  remarked  that  there  is  apt  to  be  hurried  auad  hasty 
action  towards  the  close,  because  Dr.  D.  '^  must  ask  to  be 
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excused,  having  a  marriage  ceremony  to  perform,  and  Mr. 
E.  fears  he  shall  lose  the  next  train,  and  F.  G.,  Esq.,  being 
a  bank  director,  has  an  important  meeting  at  which  his 
presence  is  indispensable,"  etc.,  etc. 

Now  what  of  these  sub-committees  ? 

We  need  hardly  be  reminded  of  the  true  saying,  *'  Where 
business  is  to  be  done  it  is  the  busy  men  who  do  it."  We 
need  not  repeat  what  all,  conversant  with  such  matters, 
well  know,  that  prominent  persons  are  put  on  committees 
because  they  are  influential  men,  generally  connected  with 
large  congregations  or  constituencies,  and  therefore  having 
both  their  time  and  their  thoughts  much  occupied. 

These  things  being  considered,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
chairman  of  a  sub-committee,  in  returning  from  a  regular 
monthly  committee  meeting,  when  he  sits  down  to  his  desk 
next  morning  and  (if  he  is  an  orderly  man)  sorts  out, 
labels  and  files  away  the  accumulated  papers  lying  on  his 
table — it  is  no  wonder  if  he  puts  his  Missionary  documents 
into  an  accustomed  pigeon-hole  with  the  very  real  though 
unuttered  feeling,  ^'  Thatj  at  least,  can  wait  awhile.  No  im- 
mediate hurry." 

And  wait  it  does,  for  three  weeks  or  more,  perhaps  until 
the  very  eve  of  the  next  general  committee  meeting,  and 
then,  with  no  intention  of  slighting  the  duty,  but  never- 
theless, much  more  slightly,  much  less  thoughtfully  than 
the  subject  demands,  a  report  is  drafted,  making  ^ome  half- 
considered  recommendations,  and  with  this  in  his  pocket, 
he  goes  to  the  next  meeting,  and  encounters  there  the  other 
members  of  his  sub-committee,  who  glance  over  the  pre- 
pared draft  and  sign  their  names  pro /orma,  saying  to  their 
esteemed  chairman,  "  Oh,  of  course,  it's  all  right.  You 
know  all  about  that  field,  and  besides,  it  must,  of  course, 
come  up  for  discussion,  anyhow." 

Yes,  of  course,  it  must;  and  it  might  just  as  well  have 
been  discussed  a  month  earlier,  if  all  members  of  committee 
were  in  their  places,  and  all  were  ready  to  give  an  undis- 
tracted  attention  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

The  delay  has  been  a  wasteful  one.  The  anxious  urgency 
under  which  a  far-off  Missionary  has  written  goes  for  noth- 
ing; the  passing  opportunity  which  might  have  been  availed 
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of  is  now  an  opportunity  past  and  lost;  the  over-strain  of 
solicitude  with  which  some  aching  hearts  are  waiting  for 
the  answer  to  an  application  has  been  continued  needlessly 
for  added  weeks;  and  all  for  a  routine,  good  in  legislation, 
useless  in  executive  action. 

And  now  we  come  to  another  point.  *^  All  members  in 
their  places/'  a  result  hot  often  reached;  partly  from 
unavoidable  hindrances,  but  chiefly  from  an  easy-going 
(not  to  say  indolent)  feeling  which  suggests  "there  will  be 
a  quorum  without  we." 

Yes:  there  may,  and  probably  will  be.  But  how  does 
the  business  in  hand  fare  when  it  is  transacted,  at  successive 
meetings,  by  a  bare  quorum? 

We  will  suppose,  for  convenience  of  illustration,  a  com- 
mittee of  seven,  five  of  whom  are  a  quorum  for  transaction 
of  business,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  included. 

H.  is  the  steady,  judicious,  deliberate,  reliable  member, 
always  punctually  at  his  post. 

I.  is  influential  out  of  doors;  knows  what  will  be  accept- 
able and  feasible;  but  is  himself  capricious  and  notional: 
no  calculation  can  be  made  at  any  time  as  to  how  he  will 
vote. 

J.  is  well  posted  in  the  past  history  of  mission  work,  and 
has  a  quick  appreciation  of  the  difiiculties  which  might  be- 
set any  given  plan. 

K.  is  sanguine,  hopeful,  confident  of  success,  ready  to 
support  anything  that  looks  like  progress;  believes  in  "  ven- 
tures of  faith,"  and  is  impatient  with  croakers. 

L.  is  eminently  financial;  always  wants  to  know  **  where 
the  money  is  to  come  from;"  as  a  general  rule,  favors  a  pol- 
icy of  retrenchment. 

M.  believes  in  sowing  the  Gospel  seed  broad-cast;  prefers 
itinerancy;  regards  Missionaries  chiefly  as  heralds  ranging 
over  extensive  regions. 

N.  feels  sure  that  most  good  is  to  be  done  by  schools  and 
hospitals  and  printing-presses;  advocates  lay-agency,  espec- 
ially the  employment  of  female  teachers  and  nurses. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  a  proposition  of  some  importance  is 
under  consideration  at  a  meeting  when  K.  and  M.  ^re  ab- 
sent, while  the  five  others  (the  needed  quorum)  take  part 
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in  the  discussion,  but  no  condusion  is  reached,  and  the 
further  consideration  of  the  matter  is  deferred  till  the 
^'  next  regular  meeting,"  whereat  the  matter  comes  up  for 
final  action.  There  is  again  only  a  quorum,  but  now,  E. 
and  M.  are  present,  whereas  J.  and  L.  are  absent;  the  con- 
sequence of  which  will  be  a  Tote  very  unlike  what  would 
have  been  given  a  month  before;  and  yet  it  may  be  practi- 
cally irrevocable,  and  may  (as  has  been  before  remarked) 
determine  the  policy,  and  so  involve  the  success  of  a  whole 
Mission. 

Is  it  in  such  ways  as  this  that  the  great  work  of  the  Lord 
should  be  carried  on? 

And  what  aggravates  this  evil  of  inconsecutiveness  (so  to 
call  it)  is,  that  no  one  can  subject  a  committee  to  what  the 
French  call  ^' interpellation."  Let  anyone  attempt  to  re- 
monstrate against  some  injudicious  action  of  the  conclave- 
something  that  constitutes  a  real  grievance,  either  to  an  in- 
dividual or  to  a  whole  mission,*  and  he  will  soon  find  that 
the  Star  Chamber  itself  was  not  more  unapproachable,  or 
more  insensitive  to  appeal;  or  rather,  more  sensitive  to  the 
affront  which  an  appeal  implies,  than  is  a  committee  of 
Christian  gentlemen,  no  one  of  whom  individually,  would 
think  of  doing  things  to  which,  as  a  body,  they  do  not  shrink 
from  committing  themselves,  and  that  too  in  a  way  which 
you  will  never  get  them  to  retriact.  A  committee  never 
eats  its  own  words;  eminently,  it  ''  hates  to  be  reformed;-' 
and  while  they  may  be  brought,  by  a  little  '**  judicious  man- 
agement" to  alter  their  course,  so  as  to  practically  neutral- 
ize, and  even  to  contravene,  what  they.may  have  previously 
decreed,  yet  you  must  not  exi)ect  them  to  say  so;  and  you 
had  better  not  let  it  appear  too  plainly  that  there  is  any  in- 
consistency between  their  action  now,  and  then ;  or  at  least 
that  you  perceive  it. 

There  is  a  dignified  supremeness  in  the  tone  and  manner  of 
a  secretary  when  he  informs  you  that  *^  The  committee  have 
good  reasons  for  their  action;"  and  there  is  a  courtly  gravity 
in  the  speech  of  a  committeeman  who  ^^  refers  you  to  the 
secretary,"  for  an  answer  to  some  question  of  yours,  which 
he  finds  it  difficult  to  meet  without  making  acknowledg- 
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ments  which  would  be  embarrassing  to  his  sense  of  honor 
as  a  private  gentleman. 

Cowardliness  is  seldom  more  perfectly  exemplified  than  in 
the  reciprocal  hiding  behind  each  other  of  secretaries  and, 
committee-men  when  something  has  been  done  or  resolved 
which  they  are  either  afraid  or  ashamed  to  avow. 

This,  together  with  the  inconsistent  changefulness  before 
mentioned,  causes  sometimes  the  action  of  committees, 
boards,  and  even  societies,  to  be  so  incongruous  and  unjus- 
tifiable that  one  of  the  ablest  writers  of  our  time  (no  less  a 
man  than  Cardinal  Newman),  has  vnttily  suggested  this  ex- 
planation: he  supposes  there  must  be  a  class  of  evil  spirits 
who  have  been  cast  out  of  Heaven,  but  not  condemned  to 
the  infernal  regions;  and  that  these,  wandering  about  the 
earth,  take  possession  of  corporate  bodies  and  malevolently 
infiuence  them.  He  knows  of  no  other  way  in  which  to  ac- 
count for  their  incomprehensible  conduct. 

Severe;  but  the  shaft  of  wit  strikes  very  near  the  mark; 
for  the  pride  of  consistency,  the  esprit  de  corps^  a  touch  of 
lordliness  and  the  sense  of  sovereignty,  which  disdains  to 
be  catechised  as  ordinary  men  might  be,  are  all  of  them  ap- 
proximations to  the  characteristics  which  are  the  opposite  of 
divine;  and  which  appear  ten-fold  to  disadvantage  in  the 
conduct  of  Christian  men,  disciples  of  Him  who  was  "  meek 
and  lowly  in  heart;"  and  with  a  yet  added  painfulness  when 
exhibited  in  the  work  of  setting  forward  the  honor  of  His 
Name,  and  the  coming  of  His  Kingdom. 

The  remedy  (for  we  must  check  ourselves,  and  run  the 
risk  of  abruptness)!  what  is  the  remedy  ? 

We  quote  the  words  (written  eighteen  years  ago)  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Presbyter — since  made  a  Bishop: 

Chicaoo,  Dec.  7, 1864.— I  agree  with  you  as  to  the  placing  of  each  depart- 
ment, foreign  and  domestic,  under  an  actiye,  zealous,  large-minded,  large- 
hearted  man.  We  ought  to  do  as  the  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  do— place 
our  Tery  foremost  men  at  the  helm  and  hold  them  responsible  for  the  right 
working  of  the  whole  machinery. 

That  touches  the  point—  one  mariy  with  power  and  re^on- 
sibility.    One  man  here  at  home;  a  sort  of  Ecclesiastical 
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Secretary  of  War;  and  one  Bishop  abroad  in  each  mission 
field,  like  a  Greneral  of  Division.  Appoint  these;  trust  them; 
empower  them;  and  fix  responsibility  upon  them. 

Edw.  W.  Syle. 
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IT  would,  indeed,  be  worse  than  folly  deliberately  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  ours  is  an  age  of  change. 
Doubts  and  questionings  are  on  every  side.  On  almost 
every  topic  there  is  a  call  for  readjustment.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it?  Laugh  at  it  in  a  cynical  spirit? 
Surely  not!  Treat  it  with  col^  indifference?  No!  Aflfect 
to  hold  it  in  contempt?  Again,  no!  Not  in  pride,  but  with 
patience;  not  testily,  but  in  a  spirit  of  meekness;  not  to 
win  a  temporary  triumph,  but,  if  we  are  thought  worthy, 
to  secure  a  victory  for  the  Truth — this  is  our  duty  as 
Christian  men,  and  at  the  same  time  our  privilege. 

It  were  easy  to  complain;  it  is  always  easy  to  complain. 
Materialism  and  Secularism  have  gained  the  upper  hand. 
The  men  who  minister  to  material  wants  are,  par  excellence^ 
Scientists.  Metaphysics  and  Ethics,  and,  above  all,  Theology, 
are  at  a  discount.  Why?  Because  men  will  have  it  so. 
It  is  in  the  air,  as  we  say;  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  age.  •*  Let 
us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die!"  It  is  not  com- 
plaining about  it  that  will  make  things  better.  There  is 
but  one  thing  to  do.  We  must  meet  the  issue.  We  must 
gird  up  our  loins.  Meanwhile,  we  must  wait  i)atiently 
until  this  tyranny  be  overpast. 

It  is  with  pleasure,  then,  that  we  respond  to  the  chal- 
lenge made  some  two  months  ago,  in  this  Review,  to  give 
an  answer  why  the  Articles  of  Religion  are  still  to  be  re- 
tained by  us  as  part  and  parcel  of  our  Anglican  heritage. 
We  would  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  some  things 
might  not  be  changed  for  the  better  in  them.  We  are  of 
the  opinion  that,  in  the  present  condition  of  Theological 
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learning  among  ns,  revision  would  not  help  us.    We  believe 
them  to  be  the  very  best  that  just  now  we  are  capable  of. 

Before  taking  up  the  question  immediately  in  hand,  there 
are  two  or  three  preliminary  matters  which,  in  following 
the  order  of  our  Eeviewer,  we  shall  have  to  consider. 
Why  should  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  Creed  or  a  C!onf  ession 
of  any  kind?  We  answer:  Not  because  the  Church  herself 
has  any  need  of  such — she  has  never,  of  her  own  motion, 
set  herself  to  formulate  a  creed;  but  because  speculation 
and  false  teaching  have  compelled  her  to  state  explicitly 
what  her  faith,  as  she  received  it  from  the  beginning,  in 
verity  and  truth,  is.  Had  the  Church  only  herself  and  her 
children  to  consider,  her  preference  would  have  been  that 
her  faith  and  her  traditions  should  remain  unwritten.  Im- 
plicit faith  for  all  purposes  of  devotion  and  Christian  living, 
is  mightier  far  than  logical  formulas  and  explicit  state- 
ments. But  men  would  not  have  it  so.  They  would  spec- 
ulate; they  would  question;  they  would  have  logical  an- 
swers to  their  inquiries;  so  the  Church  was  compelled,  from 
time  to  time,  to  define  and  formulate,  and  give  explicit  ex- 
pression to  her  faith.  Let  it  at  the  outset  be  clearly  under- 
stood, then,  that  the  Church  has  never  desired  to  dogmatize, 
or  formulate,  or  bind  up  the  faith  in  logical  definitions.  She 
would  at  all  times  infinitely  have  preferred  to  be  let  alone, 
and  allowed  to  hold  the  faith  as  an  unwritten  tradition. 
She  had  no  wish  even  to  fix  definitely  the  Canon  of  Scrip- 
ture; she  was  forced  to  do  so.  False  teachers  and  gainsayers 
compelled  her  (reluctantly)  to  come  out  and  away  from  her 
proper  work  of  prayer,  and  praise,  and  loving  care  for  the 
souls  of  men,  and  enter  into  the  field  of  controversy,  and 
declare,  in  opposition  to  the  new  lights  of  bygone  genera- 
tions, what  the  thing  committed  to  her  at  the  beginning 
and  held  by  her  as  an  unwritten  tradition  (so  as  not  to  cast 
pearls  before  swine)  in  very  truth  was,  and  is.  Protesting 
at  the  outset  that  we  should  not  complain,  we  are  disposed 
then,  if  not  to  complain,  to  enter  our  protest,  on  the  ground 
of  honesty  and  fairness,  against  those  persons,  both  within 
and  without  the  pale,  who  misrepresent  the  Church  in  this 
matter,  as  if  she  loved  to  dogmatize,  was  inclined  to 
formulate  creeds,  and  desired  to  bind  chains  of  logical  state- 
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ments  upon  the  necks  of  good,  Bitnple,  pious  men.  It  is 
simply  not  so.  It  is  an  invention  out  of  the  whole  cloth. 
Had  there  never  been  any  doubters,  there  never  would  have 
been  any  written  formularies.  Had  there  been  none  to  ob- 
ject, the  faith  would  never  have  sought  logical  expression. 
It  is  the  old  question  of  the  heathen  man  to  the  missionary: 
Why  don't  God  kill  the  devil?  It  is  worse  than  childish,  then 
— ^it  is  wicked  to  complain  about  creeds,  and  dogmas,  and 
articles  of  the  faith.  They  have  got  to  be;  not,  let  it  be 
understood,  as  if  they  added  anything  to  the  faith  of  the 
true  believer.  Not  so!  They  are  necessary  as  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Church  in  its  witness  against  errors  in  the  past, 
and  as  a  warning  to  her  children  how  they  are  to  be  on  their 
guard  in  the  future.  God  knows  witness-bearing  is  weary 
work  at  the  best.  He  must  be  fond  of  controversy,  indeed, 
who  takes  delight  in  it.  Happy  the  day,  oh!  how  earnestly 
to  be  longed  after,  and  prayed  for,  when  the  Church  shall 
be  allowed  to  give  herself  up  again  to  her  proper  work  of 
prayer,  and  praise,  and  loving  devotion  to  her  Lord,  and 
entire^consecration  to  the  hoher,  gentler  ministries  of  heal- 
ing the  sick  souls  of  sinful  men. 

The  writer  in  the  August  number  of  this  Review,  to  whom 
reference  has  already  been  made,  finds  fault  with  two  fun- 
damental articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  He  would  eliminate 
from  the  Creed  the  belief  in  the  ftesurrection  of  the  Body 
and  the  Descent  into  HelL  Wherefore?  Because  Modem 
Science  in  the  one  case,  and  Mr.  Huxley  in  the  other,  have 
made  such  beliefs  no  longer  possible.  Indeed!  Now  in 
opposition  to  the  position  taken  by  our  objector,  we  hold 
theology  to  be  a  science  with  its  own  data,  and  with  its 
own  conclusions — conclusions  which  are  not  affected  by  mod- 
em science  or  by  Mr.  Huxley.  That  Jesus  lived,  and  died, 
and  was  buried,  and  rose  again,  is  one  of  the  first  principles 
of  Christianity.  Moreover,  if  there  be  any  one  article  of 
the  Christian  faith  which  more  than  others  is  to  be  regarded 
as  fundamental,  it  is  the  belief  in  '^  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.*'  The  resurrection  from  the  dead  was  the  great  burden 
of  Apostolic  preaching.  It  was  the  one  great  verity  upon 
which  the  Apostles  staked  their  all-in  challenging  the  accept- 
ance of  the  faith.    They  affirmed  that  the  same  body  which 
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was  buried  in  the  grave  had  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  come 
to  life  again,  and  '^  ascended  into  heaven."  Jesus  Him- 
self, according  to  the  Gospels,  had  borne  witness  to  the  same 
truth.  When  Thomas  doubted  and  thought  he  saw  a  spirit, 
Jesus  showed  him  His  hands  and  His  feet,  and  made  him 
thrust  his  finger  into  His  side,  to  assure  him  that  it  was  the 
very  same  Body  which  had  hung  upon  the  cross  that  was  now 
before  him.  S.  John,  in  like  manner,  affirms  in  opposition 
to  those  who  denied  that  Jesus  had  come  in  the  flesh,  ^'We 
have  handled  of  the  Word  of  Life."  But  how  did  Jesus 
rise  again!  Not,  we  are  assured,  by  evolution,  or  by  any 
natural  process,  but  by  the  supernatural  operation  of  the 
Holy  Ohost.  The  resurrection,,  it  is  constantly  affirmed  in 
Holy  Scripture,  was  a  supernatural  act,  not  a  process  of 
nature.  What  then  is  it  of  faith  to  believe?  As  the  Head, 
so  are  the  members.  The  same  Holy  Spirit  who  raided 
Jesus  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  our  mortal  bodies 
and  make  them  like  imto  His  own  glorious  Body.  Why ! 
Because  we  are  members  of  His  Body,  and  of  His  Flesh, 
and  of  His  bones.  The  law  by  which  we  are  to  be  quick- 
ened is  a  sacramental  law,  not  a  law  of  natiure.  Grant  the 
premises,  and  the  conclusion  is  inevitable:  no  scientific  law 
is  more  infallible;  none  so  certain  in  operation.  Deny  the 
premises — but  we  are  not  dealing  with  an  infidel. 

Yet  more:  If  there  be  any  one  thing  in  which  Christianity, 
as  such,  differs  from  all  purely  Ethnic  religions,  it  is  in  the 
belief  in  "the  resurrection  of  the  body."  Philosophy  has 
taught  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  Christ- 
ianity has  always  insisted  upon  a  belief  in  "  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body."  And  why?  Because  it  is  a  first  principle 
of  revealed  religion  that  the  death  of  the  body  is  not,  in 
the  case  of  man,  a  mere  process  of  nature,  but  is  a  con- 
sequence of  sin.  If  this  be  so,  and  it  is  necessary  to  the 
acceptance  of  revealed  religion,  both  under  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  that  we  should  beUeve  it  to  be  so,  then  if  sin  is 
to  be  done  away  through  the  work  of  Redemption,  the  body 
must  be  delivered  from  the  grave,  as  well  as  the  soul  ran- 
somed from  Hades.  If  God  made  not  death,  but  created 
man  to  be  immortal,  then  to  leave  the  body  in  the  power 
of  the  destroyer  would  be  to  confess  impotence,  and  to  ac- 
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knowledge  that  the  Divine  purpose  in  Creation  had  been 
defeated.  We  hold  accordingly  that  '^  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  "  is  necessary  to  the  very  notion  of  Bedemption. 

But  what  do  we  mean  by  a  J26surrection  of  the  body.    If 
words  have  any  proper  meaning,  a  iZ^surrection  means  the 
raising  again  of  the  same  body.     The  talk  of  the  iZesurtec- 
tion  of  a  body  which  had  not  been  committed  to  the  grave,  is 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  term  used,  an  absurdity.    Either 
it  is  the  same  body  that  is  raised  again,  or  there  is  no  Re- 
sun-ection  of  the  body  at  all.    It  was  to  meet  an  evasion  of 
this  very  kind  that  the  article  of  ^'  the  ilesurrection  of  the 
flesh "  (for  so  it  is  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  symbols)  was 
first  inserted  in  the  Creed.    The  Gnostics  with  one  consent 
denied  **  the  resurrection  of  the  body."    They  could  not  do 
otherwise  consistently  with  their  belief  in  the  inherent  evil 
of  matter.    As  they  could  not  gainsay  the  plain  teaching 
of  Holy  Scripture,  they  had  recourse  to  the  evasion:   they 
perverted  S.  Paul's  words  by  talking  about  a  "  spiritual 
body."     To  cut  off  all  possibility  of  trickery  and  double 
dealing,  the  Church  accordingly  insisted  upon  "  the  resur- 
rection of  ihQJlesh.^^    **  We  believe,"  says  S.  Jerome,  **  the 
future  resurrection  of  the  body,"  which,  if  it  be  sincerely 
said,  is  a  pure  confession;   but  because  there  are  celestial 
and  terrestrial  bodies,  and  the  air  and  the  ether,  according 
to  their  natures,  are  called  bodies,  therefore  they  (the 
Gnostics)  use  the  word  body  and  not  flesh:  corpus  ponuntj 
non  camerriy  ut  orthodoxus  corpus  audiens,  camem  putat^ 
haereticus  Spiritum  recognoscat    Hcec  est  prima  decipula. 
It  is  plain,  then,  to  see  what  the  early  teachers  of  the  faith 
had  in  mind  by  insisting  upon  ''the  resurrection  of  the 
flesh."    They  did  not  mean  to  deny  that  the  body  that  is  to 
be  shall  be  different  in  hind  {cUterum)  as  existing  under  dif- 
ferent conditions:  they  did  mean  to  afiSrm  that  it  will  not 
be  another  creation  {aliud).     Thus  Ruffinus,  who  was  sus- 
pected of  undue  refinement  and  of  Origenizing,  says: 

We  do  not  say  that  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  shall  be  by  a  trick,  as 
some  calumniate  us;  but  we  belieye  that  this  very  flesh  in  which  we  now  lire 
shall  rise  again ;  we  do  not  Bay  one  thing  for  another,  neither  any  other  body  be 
tides  thiefleeh.  Whether,  therefore,  we  say  the  body  shall  rise  again,  we  speak 
according  to  the  Apostle  who  made  use  of  the  word;  or  whether  we  say  flesh* 
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we  confess  it  according  to  the  tradition  of  th«  Creed.  For  it  is  a  foolish  in- 
rention  of  calumny  to  say  we  think  a  human  body  different  from  flesh;  for 
whether  we  say  it  is  flesh  according  to  the  common  faith,  or  a  body,  according 
to  the  AposUc,  that  shall  rise  again,  so  we  must  believe  as  the  Apostle  hath  de- 
clared  it. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  while  the  teachers  of  the 
Church  held  flesh  and  body  to  be  synonymous  terms, 
they  insisted  upon  ** flesh"  as  the  only  term  that  could 
effectually  secure  the  doctrine  of  the  Eesurrection  against 
the  quibbles  and  evasions  of  the  heretics.  Nor  was  it  ^  war 
of  words  and  mere  abstractions.  The  Gnostics,  in  denying 
**the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,"  threw  open  the  door  to  the 
abuse  of  the  body  and  to  all  manner  of  sensual  indulgence. 
They  taught  that  as  the  resurrection  is  a  spiritual  resurrec- 
tion, it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  how  we  defile  the  flesh, 
provided  we  grasp  the  spirit.  Hence  Hennas  insists  upon 
it  in  his  flfth  Similitude  that  'Hhe  flesh  is  to  be  guarded  and 
kept  incorruptible  as  a  witness  to  the  faith  of  the  believer 
in  the  fact  that  the  Flesh  (the  Incarnate  Saviour)  in  which 
dwelt  the  Holy  Spirit  and  served  faithfully  here  on  earth, 
is  received  by  God  as  a  co-heir  with  the  same  Holy  Spirit." 

The  writer  of  the  Epistle,  commonly  known  as  the  Second 
Epistle  of  S.  Clement,  urges  believers  in  like  manner  to 
*'  guard  the  flesh  as  a  temple  of  God,  for  as  we  have  been 
called  and  regenerated  in  the  flesh,  so  also  in  the  flesh  shall 
we  be  raised  again."  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Justin  Mar- 
tyr and  TertuUian  use  oftentimes  crass  and  material  ex- 
pressions when  opposing  the  Gnostics,  just  as  Origen  some- 
times errs  in  the  other  direction.  After  all,  Origen  has  hit 
the  nail  upon  the  head,  perhaps,  when  he  sums  the  matter 
up  in  six  words: — 

aufia  rovro  fievy 
aXX*  ov  TotoifTo. 

The  statements  of  Dr.  Heartley,  in  his  book  on  the 
Creeds,  is  impartial,  and  worthy  of  attention :  * '  It  is  observa- 
ble," he  says,  ''  that  the  English  Creed,  as  set  forth  in  '  The 
Necessary  Erudition  of  a  Christian  Man,'  in  1548  (XLVI.) 
exchanged  *  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh '  for  the  *  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body.' "  And  since  that  time  the  latter  has  pre- 
vailed in  our  declarative  formula.     In  the  interrogative 
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Creed,  used  at  Baptism  and  at  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick, 
we  still  keep  the  ancient  word — b,  word  which  it  was  once 
felt  to  be  a  matter  of  principle  to  hold  fast  by,  as  more  ef- 
fectually guarding  the  truth  designed  to  be  set  forth  than 
the  other.  For  there  were  many  heretics  who,  while  they 
denied  the  "  resurrection  of  the  flesh,"  endeavored  to  screen 
themselves  from  censure  by  ostentatiously  professing  that 
they  believed  ^^  resurrectionem  corporis ^  When  we  con- 
sider in  how  many  instances  ancient  heresies  have  been  re- 
produced, we  shall  see  reason  to  rejoice  that  the  original 
word  was  adhered  to  in  at  least  one  of  the  versions,  though 
at  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  our  ^'  res- 
urrection of  THE  body  "  does  not  present  the  ambiguity  con- 
tained in  ^^  corporis  resurrectionem.^^  Apostolic  usage, 
however,  is  a  sufficient  warrant  for  ^^  corporisj^^  provided 
it  be  understood  in  the  **  Apostolic  sense."  Mr.  Wescott,  it 
may  be  added,  makes  a  suggestion  not  without  value  when 
he  says  S.  Paul's  argument  is  based  upon  the  notion  that 
the  body  which  now  is,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  seed  of  the 
body  which  is  to  be. 

The  objections  raised  against  the  descent  into  hell  will 
be  found  upon  examination  to  have  even  less  force  than 
those  now  urged  against  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
Whether  the  American  Church  has  done  wisely  or  not  in 
bracketing  the  article  is  an  open  question;  practically  it 
amounts  to  nothing,  as  the  article  is  universally  recited  ac- 
cording to  Catholic  usage.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  diffi- 
culty is  not  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  but  is  confined  to 
a  very  few  among  the  literary  class.  The  alleged  inconsis- 
tency of  putting  in  the  Articles  what  is  left  optional  in  the 
Creed,  will  be  found  to  have  something  like  a  parallel  in 
the  action  of  the  Church  universal.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  ^^descendit  ad  tnfema^^  had  no  place  in  the  Eastern 
Creeds,  nor  in  the  early  Boman  Creed.  It  is  first  found  in 
the  Creed  of  Aquileia,  from  whence  i£  gradually  found  its 
way  into  the  Creed  of  the  whole  Western  Church.  It  would 
appear,  then,  that  the  Boman  Church,  after  reciting  the 
Creed  for  at  least  four  hundred  years  without  the  Article, 
at  length  allowed  itself  to  be  governed  by  common  consent, 
and  admitted  it,  then  admitted  in  deference  to  popular 
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usage.  Now,  it  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  many 
things  were  held  as  matters  of  faith  which  were  not  expli- 
citly stated  in  the  Creed  of  the  Church.  We  are  not  to 
argue  from  the  omission  of  an  Article  that  it  was  not  held 
as  a  matter  of  faith.  The  traditional  and  unwritten  belief 
preceded  the  written  and  formulated  statement.  It  is  sel- 
dom that  we  find  the  whole  Creed  in  any  one  Sacramentary  : 
perhaps  never.  It  was  only  when  some  article  of  the  tradi- 
tional Creed,  handed  down  by  oral  tradition  was  in  some 
particular  locality  denied,  that  the  candidate  for  baptism 
was  required  to  make  an  explicit  statement  of  his  belief  in 
that  particular  article.  The  Creed,  as  such,  was  reckoned 
among  the  things  which  belonged  to  the  secret  discipline  of 
the  Church,  and  was  as  a  whole  taught  orally  before  the 
candidate  was  brought  to  baptism;  particular  confession 
was  required  only  of  things  which  were  openly  denied. 

Then,  as  to  the  objection  that  the  word  ''  Hell "  is  ambigu- 
ous and  misleading,  it  may  be  answered  that  the  Apostles' 
Creed  states  facts  and  does  not  aim  at  scientific  expression, 
as  the  Nicene  Creed  does.  Nothing  more  is  meant  by  the 
^^  descendit  ad  m/enia"than  to  bear  witness  to  the  fact 
that  Jesus,  in  His  humiliation,  drank  the  cup  of  human 
sufferings  to  the  dr^s,  and  stooped  to  the  very  lowest 
depths  of  shame  and  punishment.  It  was  necessary  that 
He  should  not  only  bear  the  punishment  of  sin  in  the  body: 
He  must  also  in  His  soul  subject  Himself  to  the  bondage  of 
the  prison  house,  where  souls  for  a  time  were  held  under 
the  power  of  Death  and  Hell.  S.  Leo  accordingly  speaks  of 
Jesus  as  submitting  Himself  to  the  laws  of  hell  {leges  infer- 
ni)  in  dying.  Irenaeus  says  that  by  His  abode  in  hell  Jesus 
"observed  the  laws  of  the  dead  "  {legem  mortvxyrum  serva- 
vit.)  So  again  S.  Hilary:  '*To  fulfil  the  nature  of  man, 
Jesus  subjected  Himself  to  death,  as  it  is  a  law  of  human 
necessity  that  the  bodies,  being  buried,  the  souls  should  de- 
scend into  hell,  which  descent  the  Lord  did  not  refuse  for 
the  consummation  of  a  perfect  man."  Why  was  the  early 
Church  so  strenuous  in  insisting  upon  this  as  a  law  of  hu- 
nianity,  and  as  bound  up  with  the  mystery  of  the  Incama- 
tionl  It  was  to  meet  the  heresy  of  the  Apollinarians,  just 
as  '*  the  resurrection  of  the  fiesh"  was  to  be  conf&sed  in 
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opposition  to  Gnostic  error.  The  ApoUinarians,  with  a  view 
of  adjusting  more  easily  the  union  between  the  Divine  and 
human  natures  of  our  Lord,  denied  that  He  had  a  human 
soul.  "How,"  asks  Athanasius,  *^will  you  say  that  there 
was  a  heavenly  mind  in  Chi-ist  instead  of  a  human  soul? 
Was  His  Body  divided  into  two  parts?  Did  one  part  appear 
in  the  grave  and  another  in  hell?  How  was  it  possible  for 
Him  without  a  soul  to  descend  into  hdlf^ 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  objectors  disposed  to 
question  such  articles  as  the  Descent  into  Hell  do  not  re- 
cognize the  necessity  at  all  times  of  conforming  themselves 
within  the  bounds  of  legitimate  discussion.  The  very  men- 
tion of  the  word  "Hell"  nowadays  is  like  flaunting  a  red  rag 
in  the  face  of  an  infuriated  animal.  Why  should  it  be  so? 
When  we  think  of  the  awfulness  of  the  image  presented 
by  "a  lake  of  fire";  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  an 
image  not  peculiar  to  Christianity,  but  may  claim  for  its 
use  a  kind  of  universal  consent:  the  very  thought  of  the 
possibility  of  eternal  woe,  if  it  were  only  a  horrid  dream- 
is  surely  enough  to  make  men  speak  with  bated  breath;  in- 
stead of  sporting  with  such  a  thought,  would  not  pity 
prompt  us  to  lift  up  our  hands  and  hearts  in  the  spirit  of 
earnest  supplication  to  the  All-Merciful  that  He  will  avert 
from  us  and  ours  the  possibility  of  such  a  doom?  Then, 
when  we  call  to  mind  that  our  Lord  himself,  in  one  of  His 
parables,  depicts  a  child  of  luxury  begging  for  a  drop  of 
water  to  cool  the  tongue  parched  by  the  agony  of  the  tor- 
menting flame,  are  we  to  think  that  He  is  only  trifling 
with  our  fears?  Piety  and  consideration  for  the  cherished 
belief  of  others  apart,  however  (even  if  it  be  a  dark 
superstition),  is  it  not,  after  all,  the  extreme  of  philo- 
sophical pedantry  to  object  to  the  use  of  material  images  in 
representing  spiritual  truth?  Is  not  all  language  rooted  in 
material  symbolism?  Is  not  truth  apprehended  by  the 
senses  before  it  is  received  into  the  understanding,  under 
the  form  of  logical  conceptions?  And  if  Eternal  Truth,  in 
order  to  get  possession  of  the  uneducated  many  as  well  as 
the  educated  few,  condescends  to  accommodate  itself  to  the 
apprehension  of  such  as  are  still  under  the  dominion  of  the 
sensesy^will  it  not  be  regarded  as  a  token  of  chaiityi  not 
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treated  as  a  mark  of  folly?  Oranted  that  ''the  bummg 
lake  "  and  ''  the  never-dying  worm  "  and  the  ''  unquench- 
able thirst ''  are  crass  and  material  images,  what  we  need  to 
guard  against  is  that  the  educated  taste  which  can  afford 
to  dispense  with  the  material  image,  shall  not  also  try  to  get 
rid  of  the  thing  represented  by  the  image,  and  end  in  deny- 
ing the  eternal  nature  of  the  distinction  between  good  and 
evil. 

Now  (preliminaries  disposed  of)  let  us  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  objection  urged  against  some  of  the  Articles  of 
Religion.  And  here  it  may  bo  well  again  to  call  to  mind 
that  the  Church  has  never  of  her  own  motion  set  herself  to 
form  a  Creed.  She  has  in  every  age  borne  witness  to  the 
Faith  in  opposition  to  Error.  It  was  the  Gnostic  heresy  as 
we  have  seen  which  led  to  the  formal  confession  of  ^*the  re- 
surrection of  the  flesh."  It  was  the  Apollinarian  heresy 
which  led  the  whole  Western  Church  at  the  last  to  place  the 
"  descendit  ad  infema^^  in  the  Apostolic  Symbol.  Now  it  is 
not  true  of  the  Articles  of  Beligion  as  it  is  true  of  the  Ecu- 
menic Symbols,  that  they  are  ''  explicit "  statements  of  the 
unwritten  tradition  and  belief  of  the  Church.  The  Arti- 
cles are  apologetic  in  their  nature.  They  are  intended  to 
give  a  reason  for  the  position  taken  in  relation  to  existing 
systems — Roman,  Lutheran,  Calvanistic,  or  Arminian. 
The  Articles  do  not  attempt  to  define  the  faith.  They  take 
for  granted  the  Catholic  faith  as  embodied  in  the  three 
great  Symbols.  The  Articles  are  directed  against  perver- 
sions and  corruptions  of  the  faith;  not  against  those  who 
have  never  held  the  faith  or  positively  deny  its  funda- 
mental tenets.  The  Articles  are  of  obligations  upon  the 
conscience,  not  as  fundamental,  but  as  subsidiary.  They 
are  to  be  received,  not  as  touching  the  faith,  but  as  guard- 
ing it.  The  Articles  are  many-sided;  some  have  to  do  with 
mediaeval  accretions  and  superstitions;  some  with  popular 
Protestant  excesses  and  misrepresentations  of  Gospel  truths. 
The  Articles  are  binding  upon  the  clergy;  not  as  dogmatic 
statements  of  Catholic  verities,  but  as  authorized  defini- 
tions of  the  Anglican  Church  in  matters  affecting  her  rela- 
tion to  parties  within  and  without  her  pale.  It  is,  in  my 
judgment,  a  silly  conceit  to  affect  to  despise  the  Articles. 
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We  may  bewail,  as  we  ought,  the  los3  of  oi^ganic  unity. 
Who  does  not  ?  It  is  indeed  a  pitiful  sight  to  see  a  host  that 
ought  to  be  united  as  one  man  against  the  f  oe,  divid^ed  and 
broken  up  into  opposing  camps.  As  to  whose  fault  it  all 
is — how  much  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  priestly  pride-^how 
much  to  popular  self-will— how  much  to  private  ambition 
and  greed  of  gain— these  are  questions  we  cannot  now  stop 
to  answer.  The  inevitable  fact  remains;  the  once  united 
host  is  noWy  alas  I  divided.  It  is  at  least,  then,  the  duty  of 
every  man  who  deUberately  and  of  choice  assumes  the  posi- 
tion of  a  leader  in  the  fight,  to  have  a  clear  and  well-de- 
fined conception  of  the  relation  which  that  portion  of  the 
army  in  which  he  elects  to  serve,  stands  to  the  other  camps 
drawn  up  in  arms  upon  the  field  of  battle.  This,  at  least, 
every  man  owes  to  his  own  self-respect.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  men  who  have  no  loyalty.  They  are  self-seekers, 
not  soldiers.  They  Uke  to  forage  a  little  in  every  camp. 
They  like  to  play  the  role  of  favorites,  and  find  it  a  pleas- 
ant thing  to  taste  of  the  good  things  going,  wherever  found. 
Such  men  may  be  left  to  their  fate.  They  will  be  sure  to 
skulk  and  run  when  they  smell  the  smoke  of  the  battle,  and 
will  be  found  at  last  where  they  belong — ^in  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy. 

The  Sixth  Article,  ''  Of  the  Sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures for  Salvation,"  to  which  exception  has  been  taken, 
affords  a  notable  illustration  of  the  distinction  made  between 
the  Catholic  and  the  Apologetic  position  of  the  Anglican 
Ohufch;  and  of  the  relative  obligations  imposed  upon  the 
clergy  accordingly.  The  Anglican  Church  declares  that  she 
understands  by  Holy  Scriptures  ^^  those  Canonical  Books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  of  whose  authority  there  was 
never  any  doubt  in  the  Church. ''  She  states  explicitly  what 
she  means  by  this  statement  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. She  deems  as  binding  the  twenty-two  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament  which  the  Jewish  Church  received  without 
question  and  the  Christian  Church  afterwards  confirmed  as 
Canonical.  Certain  other  Books  she  puts  among  apociy* 
phal  writings;  they  are  to  be  used,  she  says,  for  edification 
and  for  reading  in  the  Church,  but  not  for  doctrine.  Now, 
why  did  she  do  all  this?    Because  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  a 
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hasty  moment,  arrogating  to  itself  absolute  claims  over  the 
Bible,  without  reference  to  the  tradition  of  the  Church 
and  in  opposition  to  previous  councils,  gave  to  the  Apocry- 
pha a  position  it  never  occupied  before.  To  this  the  Church 
of  England  objected.  She  was  willing  and  ready  to  receive 
the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  had  been  admitted 
without  question  to  the  Canon,  but  she  refused  to  be  a  party 
to  the  novelty  which  the  Council  of  Trent,  for  purposes  of 
« its  own,  had  invented.  As  there  was  no  question  at  the 
time^  however  it  may  have  been  before,  in  any  portion  of 
the  Catholic  world  regarding  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, she  did  not  feel  obliged  to  raise  past  issues.  It  will 
be  observed,  then,  that  the  Anglican  Church  does  not  take 
upon  itself  to  determine  what  books  are  to  be  regarded  as 
canonical:  in  this  matter  she  submits  her  judgment  to  the 
Church  universal.  Her  motto  here,  as  elsewhere,  is.  Quod 
semper^  quod  vbiquej  quod  ab  omnibus.  Her  contention  is 
not  with  the  universal  Church,  but  with  the  Boman  Church; 
and  with  the  action  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  question 
is  asked,  ''  How  are  uninspired  men  to  decide  what  is  in- 
spired, what  is  not?"  An  attempt  is  made  to  represent  the 
action  of  the  Church  in  the  matter  as  a  reductio  ad  ab- 
surdum.  ''Inspiration  then  depends,"  it  is  said,  '^on  an 
uninspired  dixit. ^^  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  on  the 
part  of  the  objector  an  instance  of  ignorantic  elenchi.  The 
corporate  Church  is  not  a  rabble  of  "uninspired men."  The 
Canon  of  Holy  Scripture  has  been  fixed  by  no  arbitrary  de- 
cree. If  the  objector  will  take  the  trouble  to  search  into  the 
history  of  the  Canon,  he  will  find  that  every  book  of  Holy 
Scripture  was  subjected  to  the  test  of  use  and  of  approval 
on  the  part  of  the  whole  Church  before  being  finally  ad- 
mitted into  the  Canon.  When  approved,  the  writing  was 
acknowledged  as  duly  tested.  The  Council  of  the  Church, 
in  its  action,  did  nothing  more  than  bear  witness  to  the 
fact  that .  the  writing  had  been  tested  and  accepted,  and 
after  trial,  "  by  reason  of  use,"  had  received  the  stamp  of 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  body  whose  claim  it  is  (rightly 
or  wrongly)  that  its  voice  is  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  question,  then,  is  not  about  the  inspiration  of  this  or 
that  Book,  but  about  the  authority  of  the  Church  to  apply 
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tests  to  prove  the  difference  between  the  true  and  the  false, 
and  the  verity  of  the  promise  made  to  the  Church  by  her 
Divine  Head  that  the  Holy  Ghost  bestowed  upon  the  day 
of  Pentecost  should  guide  her  into  all  truth.  The  Pente- 
costal gift,  let  it  be  added,  is  no  figment,  no  mere  assump* 
tion;  it  is  just  as  much  a  fact  as  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation  it- 
self, and  rests  upon  the  same  basis  of  historical  credibility. 
There  is  no  question,  then,  regarding  what  a  priest  in  the  An- 
glican Church  is  bound  to  do  and  to  teach  on  the  subject  of 
Holy  Scriptures.  He  cannot  do,  as  Luther  did,  object  to  this 
or  that  Book,  because  it  does  not  favor  his  own  pet  scheme 
or  doctrine;  he  cannot  make  his  own  inward  light  the  source 
of  his  judgment  regarding  what  is  or  what  is  not  neces* 
sary  to  salvation.  The  much  disputed  Song  of  Solomon  is  a 
case  in  point.  It  was  not  admitted  into  the  Canon  hastily, 
nor  without  long  and  anxious  debate.  It  stands  upon  the 
very  same  authority  as  the  Psalms  and  the  prophecy  of 
Ezekiel.  The  question  was  finally  settled  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Sanhedrim  held  at  Jabne,  and  has  never  been  opened 
since.  How  men  differl  I  have  before  me  the  treatise  of  S. 
Augustine,  entitled  '^De  Spirttu  et  Littera.*^  That  great 
saint  and  doctor  says,  in  speaking  of  the  law  and  the  Old  Tes- 
ment,  that  the  teaching  of  the  law  without  the  life-giving 
Spirit  is  the  '^  letter  that  killeth.''  ^' Neque  enim  solo 
illo  modo  intelligendum  esty  quod  legimtis,  '  Litera  occidit, 
spirittis  autem  vivificaiy  ut  cUiquid  figurcUe  scriptum^ 
cujus  est  absurda  proprietas,  non  accipimus  sicut  littera 
soncU,  sed  aliud  quod  significcU  intventeSj  tnteriorem  ho- 
minem  spirituali  intelligentia  nutriamuSy  qtumiam  ^  Sa- 
pere  secundum  camem  mors  est^  sapere  autem  secundum 
spiritum  vita  et  pax.^  "  And  he  instances  the  Song  of 
Solomon  as  a  case  in  point:  '*  Velut  st  quisquam  mvUa 
quce  Scripta  sunt  in  Cantico  Canticorum  camaliter  cu^cipiaty 
non  ad  luminosce  charitatus  fructumy  sed  ad  libidino$(B 
cupiditatis  affectum J*^ 

Surely  the  advocate  of  a  revision  of  the  articles  must 
have  forgotten  himself,  when  in  view  of  such  a  declaration, 
in  which  the  great  teacher  of  the  West  bears  his  testimony  to 
•the  universal  voice  of  the  Eastern  Church  (with  one  notable 
exception),  he  ventures  to  speak  oi  the  traditional  interpre- 
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tationof  of  the  Song  of  Songs  as  ''blasphemy;"  it  is  a 
jadgment  only  less  irreverent  than  that  which  lately  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  ''  disgusting. "  It  is  unfortunate  for  modem 
objectors  that  the  only  name  which  they  can  claim  in  sym- 
pathy with  their  views,  is  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia— that 
more  than  doubtful  character — who  in  advocating  the  liberal 
interpretation  was  condemned  by  the  Second  Council  of 
Constantinople  for  saying  things  ''unutterable  to  Christian 
ears."  If  there  be  one  portion  of  Holy  Scriptures  which 
more  than  another  in  every  age  of  the  Church  has  been  the 
food  of  devout  souls,  it  has  been  this  most  Divine  Conioe- 
dia.  It  has  l^een  incorporated  into  the  Office  books  of 
devout  womon:  "Return,  return  OlShulamite"  is  the  re- 
frain of  the  Vesper  Office  which  souls  vowed  to  chastity 
have  sung  for  ages  to  honor  the  Heavenly  Bridegroom. 
Patristic  literature  contains  nothing  which  can  compare  in  a 
devotional  way  with  the  sermons  of  S.  Bernard  on  the 
first  two  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Canticles.  No  book  ever 
written  breathes  a  spirit  of  purer,  diviner  love  than  "  Avril- 
lon's  Year  of  the  Affections,"  where  following  in  the  steps 
of  the  Bridegroom  and  the  Bride,  he  leads  the  soul  through 
the  three  stages  of  the  contemplative,  the  illuminative,  and 
the  unitive  life.  The  devout  Erummacher  says  in  one  of  his 
sermons  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  "  It  seems  to  me  indeed 
as  though  the  Song  of  Songs  were  adopted  by  special  pre- 
eminence for  our  Church  Sacramental  Meditation;  nor  am  I 
the  first  to  entertain  this  view.  The  Commimion-hymn  *  0 
Fels  des  Heils '  which  we  so  justly  love,  flowed  almost  "En- 
tirely verse  for  verse,  in  regard  both  of  contents  and  form, 
out  of  the  Song  of  Songs."  And  this  is  the  Book  that  is  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  Canon  by  the  lights  of  Modem  Science! 
It  is  surely  a  case^  where,  if  anywhere,  the  saying  applies, 
Honi  soit  qui  mcU  y  pense.  It  is  objected  that  it  is  a  love 
song.  And  is  not  love  the  strongest,  the  noblest,  the 
purest  passion  of  the  human  soul?  God  is  love.  Is  the 
passion  of  love  then  to  be  excluded  from  the  Book  which  is 
as  wide  in  its  scope  as  humanity  itself;  the  Book  which 
leaves  no  passion  that  it  does  not,  by  sanctifying,  seek  to 
redeem;  the  Book  whose  one  great  theme  is  the  "bridal  of 
earth  and  sky  "  in  the  union  of  Divinity  with  humanity  in 
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the  person  of  the  Incarnate  God.  "  For  my  part,"  said  the 
great  Niebuhr,  ^'  I  should  deem  something  wanting  to  the 
Bible  if  no  expression  were  there  found  for  the  deepest  and 
strongest  of  human  feelings."  The  truth  is,  it  is  the 
breadth  of  the  Bible  and  not  its  narrowness  that  disturbs 
modem  thought.  Where  in  all  literature  since  the  world 
began  can  there  be  found  an  exhibition  of  the  passion  '^  love  " 
so  pure;  a  piece  of  acting  (the  late  lamented  Professor  of 
Oriental  literature  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  char- 
acterizes it  by  the  name  of  ^  ^  Comedy  "  in  the  older  and  better 
sense  of  the  word)  so  spotless  as  the  Song  of  Solomon.  Let 
it  be  compared  with  the  love  songs  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or 
even  with  the  Epithalamium  of  our  own  Spencer;  and  the 
difference  is  unmistakable.  The  literary  taste  that  can 
apply  the  term  "  disgusting "  to  such  a  production,  only 
proves  that  it  is  itself  debased. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  consider  in  detail  the  strict- 
ures made  upon  the  Ninth,  Tenth  and  Seventeenth  Arti- 
■cles.    We  have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Dar- 
win in  his  way  has  been  preaching  a  very  good  Gk)6pel  to  the 
men  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.    It  is  certainly  better 
theology  than  that  sung  in  our  Simday  Schools,  and  by  the 
•disciples  of  Emmanuel  S  wedenborg,  in  the  hymn,  "Would  I 
were  an  Angel."    It  is  something  to  know  that  man's  ani- 
mal nature  with  its  instincts  and  its  passions,  is  just  as 
much  a  part  of  a  man  as  his  spiritual  being,  and  is  deserv- 
ing of  some  other  fate  besides  that  of  annihilation.    This 
has  been  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  ages  all 
along,  in  the  war  it  has  waged  upon  Gnostics  and  Mani- 
chees,  and  Apollinarians  and  others.    It  has  resisted  the 
theory  of  Emanation  in  the  attempt  made  by  the  Gnostics 
to  bridge  over  the  gulf  between  matter  aild  spirit,  just  as  it 
now  proclaims  itself  to  be  the  foe  of  Positivism  and  its  theory 
of  evolution.    We  are  told  to  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  Evolution  shall  teach  Theology  better  than  it  knows 
about  the  cardinal  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith;  and, 
above  all,  about  Original  Sin.  Never!  so  long  as  it  remains 
written;  "  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that 
which  is  bom  of  the  spirit  is  spirit."  Written  over  the  door 
of  entrance  to  the  heavenly  kingdom  is  the  motto,  which 
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never  shall  be  effaced  bo  long  as  time  shall  last,  ''You 
must  be  born  again."  Not  by  a  process  of  evolution  from 
beneath,  but  from  above  by  the  gift  of  a  new  life,  is  the 
change  to  come.  There  is  a  ''first  Adam,"  and  there  is  a 
"second  Adam."  The  first  was  made  a  " living  soul;"  the 
last  was  made  a  "  quickening  spirit;"  and  as  we  have  borne 
"the  image  of  the  earthy,"  we  shall  also  bear  '*the  image 
of  the  heavenly."  The  *'  second  Adam  "  is  not  evolved  out 
of  the  "first;"  nor  can  a  "living  soul"  by  any  process  of 
transformation  become  a  "  quickening  spirit."  Nor  is  this 
the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  only.  It  is  the  same 
unvarying  declaration  of  the  absolute  difference  between 
"flesh "and  "spirit"  that  we  meet  with  throughout  all 
stages  of  Divine  Revelation.  "  My  spirit "  says  God  when 
he  is  about  to  bring  a  flood  upon  the  earth,  "shall  not 
always  strive  with  man,  seeing  that  he  also  is  flesh  {bashar). 
So  again  the  Prophet,  "All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  good- 
liness  thereof  is  as  the  flower  of  the  fleld.  The  grass 
withereth  the  flower  fadeth,  because  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
bloweth  upon  it;  surely  the  people  is  grass.  The  grass 
withereth  the  flower  fadeth,  but  the  word  of  the  Lord  shall 
stand  forever."  We  have  touched  upon  a  principle  which 
in  its  application  will  be  found  to  furnish  a  solution  of  most 
of  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  Articles  which  have  to 
do  with  the  vexed  questions  of  Predestination  and  Free-will 
and  Original  Sin.  Nothing  at  times  is  more  dangerous  than 
the  craving  after  what  men  call  simplicity  and  logical  con- 
sistency. Kant  in  his  '* Critic  of  Pure  Reason"  tell&  us 
that  "  If  we  apply  our  reason,  not  merely  for  the  use  of  the 
principles  of  the  understanding  to  objects  of  experience,  but 
venture  to  extend  such  out  beyond  the  limits  of  the  latter, 
sophistical  theorems  arise,  which  neither  look  for  conflrma- 
tion  in  experience,  nor  fear  opposition,  and  each  of  which  is 
not  only  in  itself  in  that  condition,  but  in  fact  finds 
in  the  nature  of  reason,  conditions  of  its  necessity;  only 
that,  unfortunately,  the  contrary  has  equally  as  valid  and  as 
necessary  grounds  of  affirmation  on  its  side."  We  find  ac- 
cordingly that  there  are  certain  fundamental  truths  of  re- 
vealed religion  which  it  is  impossible  to  state  explicitly  with- 
out running  counter  to  other  truths,  as  necessary  and  as 
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well  established  themselves.  It  is  to  a  biune  or  complex, 
not  to  a  simple  proposition  that  our  assent  is  asked.  The 
trial  and  test  of  faith  in  such  a  case,  is  to  receive  both 
truths,  and  to  hold  both  explicitly  and  without  reserve. 
The  relation  of  God's  grace  to  man's  free-will  is  a  case  in 
point.  Pelagius  out  of  the  very  best  of  motives,  and  with 
a  view  to  rouse  up  indolent  souls  who  pleaded  weak- 
ness as  an  excuse  for  their  evil  doing,  insisted  upon  the 
ability  which  is  man's  possession  through  his  gift  of  free-will, 
to  do  the  will  of  Qod.  But  in  so  doing  he  did  not  give  the 
consideration  he  ought  to  the  limitations  which  the  sad  ex- 
perience of  human  infirmity,  and  the  power  of  evil  habit, 
impose  upon  the  freedom  of  the  will  as  a  working  prin- 
ciple. His  mistake  was  that  he  relied  ^'  upon  the  sense  of 
bare  ability,  as  if  it  were  an  infallible  footing  for  the  most 
complete  conclusion."  And  this,  as  Dr.  Mozley  observes, 
was  to  set  up  ^^  not  a  reasonable,  but  a  fanatical  doctrine 
of  free-will."  It  is  of  faith  to  belive  that  man  is  free,  but 
it  is  also  of  faith  to  believe  that  man  is  at  every  stage  of  his 
being  dependent  on  his  Maker.  Man  is  indeed  free  to  make 
himself  free  if  he  will;  but  such  a  freedom  is  death.  As 
S.  Augustine  said  in  reply  to  all  autonomy  of  the  human 
will,  ^'  God  has  made  man  for  Himself,  and  he  cannot  rest 
except  in  Him."  True  freedom  consists  in  union  with  God, 
and  in  abiding  in  fellowship  with  Him.  Man  by  the  sur- 
render of  his /or?iiaZ  freedom  is  to  attain  at  the  last  to  reed 
freedom;  a  freedom  made  perfect  in  love  and  self -surren- 
der. When  God  made  man  at  the  first  then.  He  did  not 
leave  him  in  the  state  of  mere  nature  to  seek  after  him  if 
haply  he  might  find  Him.  He  placed  man  in  an  environment 
(to  use  a  pet  word  of  modern  science)  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  communion  with  God,  and  was  permitted  to  see 
the  vision  of  His  face.  We  cannot  separate  man  from  his 
environment  any  more  than  we  can  think  of  a  fish  out  of 
water  or  a  bird  out  of  the  air.  But  man's  true  enviroimient, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  Bible,  is  not  the  state  of  Nature  as  the 
philosophers  vainly  teach,  but  the  conditions  of  life  and 
being  in  Paradise ;  man,  in  other  words,  was  created  in  grace. 
Paradise  and  all  that  is  represented  by  it  is  his  proper 
environment,  not  the  so-called  state,  of  Nature.    This  is 
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what  theology  means  when  it  speaks  of  the  supematurcUe 
donum^  which  was  man's  at  the  beginning.  The  super- 
natural gift  is  the  algebraic  formula  (so  to  speak)  for  the 
Biblical  account  of  Paradise.  Now  the  teaching  of  St. 
Augustine  as  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  Pelagius  was  that 
the  state  of  grace  is  the  condition  of  being  natural  to  man, 
and  not  the  condition  represented  by  a  state  of  pure  Na- 
ture. When  we  come  to  consider  the  question  of  the  Fall, 
we  may  represent  it  to  ourselves,  either  under  the  Biblical 
form  of  a  casting  out  of  Paradise;  or  according  to  the  theo- 
logical formula  of  the  loss  of  the  supematurale  donum. 
But  under  whatsoever  form  we  represent  it  to  ourselves, 
two  things  are  to  be  kept  in  mind.  The  Fall  considered  as 
the  casting  out  of  Paradise  or  the  loss  of  the  ^*  supernatural 
gift  of  the  spirit "  is  negative ;  it  is  the  loss  of  something 
and  not  supernatural,  and  yet  not  an  addition  to  man's 
proper  na  ture  since  the  state  of  grace.  But  the  state  of  na- 
ture is  natural  to  man.  But  when  looked  at,  not  on  its  nega- 
tive but  on  its  positive  side,  as  a  casting  forth  into  a  mere 
state  of  nature,  or  as  the  leaving  man  to  follow  the  lead  of  his 
own  blind  instincts,and  carnal  reason  unassisted^by  the  illum- 
inating grace  of  God's  holy  spirit,  the  Fall  assumes  another 
and  an  entirely  different  aspect.  The  animal  instincts  and 
appetites  and  passions  take  on  the  form  of  carnal 
concupiscence  or  lust,  the  fomes  peccati  or  ^p6vniM  oapK&^^ 
which  is  of  the  nature  of  sin.  ''Hence"  as  S.  Thomas 
Aquinas  says,  ''  the  deprivation  of  original  righteousness 
is  the  formal  cause  of  original  sin,  and  the  disorder  in 
all  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  the  material  cause; 
and  that  disorder  manifests  itself  in  the  perverted  affec- 
tion for  transitory  good,  which  we  call  concupiscence," 
The  Article  on  Original  Sin  then,  we  submit,  is  not ''  to  be 
recast  with  reference  to  evolution,"  any  more  than  the 
second  account  of  the  creation  of  man  is  not  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  Bible  to  suit  those  who,  following  Pelagius  and 
the  scientists,  insist  that  man  was  created  only  in  the  state 
of  nature.  The  spirit  which  God  breathed  into  man  when  He 
took  him  out  of  the  state  of  nature  and  transplanted  him  in- 
to the  state  of  grace  was  not  evolved  out  of  the  spirit  which 
animates  nature — it  was  a  supernatural  gift.     The  ''  tree 
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of  life  "  and  the  "  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evfl  "  did 
not  grow  out  of  the  ground;  they  were  planted  there  by 
Gk>d'8  own  hand.  It  is  still  the  old  controversy  under  a 
new  form;  it  is  still  Naturalism,  *^  a  denial  of  the  nec^sity 
of  supernatural  and  direct  grace  in  order  to  any  true  service 
of  God  on  the  part  of  man«"  But  if  any  one  thing,  more 
than  another,  could  prove  the  value  of  the  Article,  it  is 
the  fact  that  the  sect  of  the  Adamites  against  whose  he- 
retical teachings  the  concluding  portion  of  the  IX  Article 
was  directed,  should  still  survive  and  have  a  representative 
in  the  New  World,  and  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  among 
ourselves,  in  the  person  of  a  writer  in  the  <'  l^erica^ 
Church  Review."  The  old  **  Adamites  maintained  that  they 
were  in  as  good  a  state  as  Adam  before  the  Fall,  therefore, 
without  original  sin."  The  new  Adamites,  in  the  person 
of  their  Coryphaeus,  maintain  that  "Development  as  well 
as  Evolution  necessitates  the  belief  that  men  of  the  present 
day  are  better ,  morally  as  well  as  physically,  than  Adam 
or  Eve  was." 

Pelagius  made  another  mistake,  in  which  he  is  followed 
by  his  modem  disciple.  Pelagius  separated  the  individual 
from  the  race  of  which  he  is  a  part,  and  went  upon  the 
theory  that  men  came  from  the  hand  of  God  by  an  im- 
mediate Divine  creative  act,  so  that  one  cannot,  in  any 
sense  of  the  word,  be  said  to  bear  the  sins  of  the  other. 
Now,  here  again  we  meet  with  one  of  those  antinomies  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken.  It  is  true  that  we  are  in- 
dividually responsible  for  our  acts,  and  each  will  have  to  give 
accoimt  for  himself  before  Grod.  But,  it  is  also  true  that 
the  human  race  is  a  unit — an  organism  which  brings  forth 
after  its  kind.  We  come  into  the  world  members  of  a 
family.  The  law  of  heredity  is  a  fixed  law  of  nature. 
We  come  into  the  world  with  predispositions,  and  with  in- 
herited quahties.  The  soul  is  not,  as  Locke  would  have,  a 
tabula  rasa  at  the  first.  There  is  a  sense,  too,  in  which 
the  children  are  punished  for  the  wrong  doing  of  their 
fathers.  It  was  this  behef ,  not  the  doctrine  of  future  re- 
wards and  pimishments,  which,  under  the  old  dispensation, 
was  the  prevailing  view  of  Gk)d*s  moral  government.  "  The 
fact  which  implies  original  sin  "  is  manifest,  '^  and  as  our 
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objector  himself  elsewhere  admits,  *writ  large'  on  our 
daily  experience  of  human  perversity  a^d  depravity. '^  '*  Pe- 
lagius,''  Canon  Bright  says,  ^^  persuaded  himself  that  it 
would  be  unjust  that  the  first  man's  son  should  thus  com- 
promise his  posterity,  except  by  way  of  example  and  imita- 
tion. The  notion  was  probably  welcome  to  him  as  sup- 
porting his  optimist  view  of  human  capacity  for  goodness; 
but  in  taking  it  up  he  made  his  anthropology  superficial, 
selected  deep  facts,  impaired  his  perception  of  evil  by 
disallowing  its  mystery,  and  impoverished  his  Christianity 
by  being  forced  to  explain  away  S.  Paul." 

The  same  profound  scholar  tells  us  in  his  introduction  to 
the  "Anti-Pelagian  Treatises  of  S.  Augustine,"  in  words 
which  are  so  judicious  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
them  at  large. 

The  waznings  of  his  (Pelagius)  story  have  a  peculiar  significance  for  an 
age  which  has  its  own  ways  of  absorbing  the  supernatural  into  the  natural,  and 
of  attenuating  spiritual  evil  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  special  gifts  and  powers 
of  the  Gospel  on  the  other.  The  Pelagian  spirit  has  a  strong  vitality,  and  often 
reappears  in  unexpected  form«.  It  seems  to  affect  the  religious  thought  of 
not  a  few  Englishmen  (and  Americaus),  who  have  hardly  so  much  as  heard  of 
Pelagius.  In  our  time,  too.  the  evil  from  Calvinism  has  been  singularly  vehe- 
ment and  destructive;  and  students  who  now  come  fresh  to  S.  Augustine's 
Anti-Pelagian  writings  will  probably  be  more  offended  than  their  predecessors 
of  two  or  three  centuries  back,  at  some  extreme  statements  on  Grace,  and  the 
Fall  into  which  he  is  led  by  his  controversial  intensity.  These,  however,  may 
be  noted  as  extreme.  To  put  aside  for  the  present  his  severe  predestinarian- 
ism  we  may  believe  in  the  reality  of  internal  grace,  as  enabling  the  soul,  which 
responds  to  its  touch,  and  which  doe%  so  respond  by  its  assistance  to  believe 
what  would  have  otherwise  been  beyond  its  capacity,  without  admitting  that 
this  touch  determne9  the  response  which  it  solicits  and  makes  possible,  or  that 
the  evil  which  needs  Divine  aid  acts  '  unaided/  in  accepting  it,  instead  of  ow- 
ing to  that  which  stirs  it;  the  power  to  answer  to  the  stirring,  or  that  it  can- 
not refuse  to  be  thus  aided,  in  virtue  of  that  '  melancholy  power  of  baffling 
the  Divine  good  will'  which  the  law  of  probation  preserves  to  man  through 
life.  We  may  believe,  again,  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  that  the  sin  of  tho 
'  first  man '  entailed  on  his  posterity  a  condition  of  sinfulness,  which  not  only 
drew  along  with  it  the  penalty  of  death,  but  involved  a  disorder  and  taint  of 
the  whole  inner  nature,  and  therefore  rendered  all  in  whom  it  existed  offen- 
sive to  the  Divine  holiness.  While  yet  we  may  avoid  language  which  would 
suggest  a  literal  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  each  of  his  descendants,  admit 
^t '  sin '  can  bear  only  a  modified  sense  in  regard  to  what  is  not  personal,  ac- 
lau)wledge  a  certain  operation  of  grace  in  the  production  of  goodness  among 
the  unregenerate,  and  decline  to  adopt  a  vigorous  application  of  the  doctrine  of 
inherited  '  condemnation '  to  all  who  die  unbaptized. 
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Now,  it  is  this  very  moderation  of  tone  to  which  per- 
sons mostly  object  in  the  statements  to  be  found  in  the 
Articles  which  have  to  do  with  Original  Sin,  Predestina- 
tion and  Election.  Men  say  that  the  language  is  ambigu- 
ous, and  that  one  portion  of  the  Article  is  an  offset  against 
another.  It  is  true,  and  to  thoughtful  minds  such  as  the 
Boman  Catholic  Moehler,  it  is  the  very  thing  which  com- 
mends the  Articles  to  consideration.  There  is  something 
in  the  world  besides  logic  and  consistency  and  the  dear 
statement  of  truth.  In  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  we  con- 
stantly appeal  to  practical  experience,  as  a  solvent  of  many 
an  inexplicable  dilemma.  There  is  a  logic  of  fact,  an  in- 
vincible logic,  as  we  say,  that  is  better  than  all  the  logic  of 
the  schools.  This  is  not  to  disparage  logic  but  to  limit  it. 
Men  continually  forget  that  logic  is  not,  and  never  was, 
intended  to  be  a  guide  to  the  discovery  of  truth.  It  is 
valuable  aid  to  the  discovery  of  eiTor,  but  is  without 
any  avail  in  the  finding  out  of  the  truth  itself.  The  prem- 
ises given,  true  or  false,  the  conclusion  follows;  but  the 
premises  rest  on  another  basis  besides  that  of  argument. 
When,  then,  we  meet,  as  we  do  meet,  antinomies  like 
Nature  and  Grace,  Predestination  and  Free  Will,  a  Trinity 
in  Unity,  we  are  to  use  logic  to  aid  us  in  maintaining  the 
analogy  of  the  Faith,  not  for  the  purpose  of  setting  the 
premises  as  a  logical  contradiction  over  against  another. 
Nor  is  it  indifferent  in  such  cases,  which  premises  we  shall 
place  first .  in  the  order  of  thought  and  which  second.  In 
dealing  with  the  Mystery  of  the  Ever  Blessed  Trinity,  we 
must  follow  the  natural  or  economic  order,  and  place  the 
Unity  first  or  we  shall  become  Tritheists.  When  we  con- 
sider the  mystery  of  the  operation  of  Nature  and  Grace,  we 
must  again  follow  the  natural  order,  and  remember  that 
man  was  created  in  Grace,  and  afterwards  fell  away  into  the 
state  of  Nature.  This  is  the  strong  point  of  S.  Augustine's 
position,  as  opposed  to  the  position  of  Pelagius  and  the  Ba- 
tionalists.  So  in  Election  and  Free  Will,  we  must  think 
first  of  the  Divine  call  as  an  act  of  proven ient  Grace,  or  we 
shall  fall  into  the  old  error  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  Jew- 
ish schools  of  thought,  who  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  abso- 
lute autonomy  of  the  human  will. 
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Will  we  be  pardoned,  in  concluding,  for  suggesting 
that  the  legal  mind,  forced  as  it  continually  is  into  the 
position  of  argument,  is  disposed  to  place  an  undue  value 
upon  logical  consistency  in  the  statement  of  truth}  It  is 
difficult  for  an  opponent  to  give  due  weight  and  consider- 
ation to  arguments  which  are  just  as  good  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question.  From  one  point  of  view,  the  argument 
is  faultless;  but  there  is  another  point  of  view,  possibly, 
and  the  argument  on  that  side  is  equally  faultless.  This 
is  what  Eant  means  by  his  ^'  sophistical  theorems,"  against 
which  he  warns  us.  The  old  Sophists  were  all  admir- 
able logicians  and  rhetoricians;  their  one  fault  was,  they 
would  imdertake  to  argue  any  side  of  a  question  for  pay. 
It  is  very  worthy  of  note  that  Coelestius,  the  friend  of  Pe- 
lagius,  and  the  great  propagator  of  his  system,  was  a  law- 
yer- It  was  the  simplicity  and  logical  consistency  of  the 
scheme  which  recommended  thae  techings  of  Pelagius  to  him. 
Tertullian,  too,  was,  without  doubt,  in  early  life  an  advo- 
cate. He  was  an  admirable  pleader,  but  lacked  breadth,  was 
impatient  and  intolerant.  He  was  never  able  to  throw  off 
a  semi-materialistic  habit  of  thought.  He  pressed  the  doc- 
trine of  Traducianism  to  its  extreme  development,  and  was 
not  able  to  see  the  truth  involved  in  Creationism.  He  be- 
came a  Montanist  at  the  last.  He  could  not  reconcile  the 
call  to  be  a  saint  with  the  notion  of  moral  probation.  He 
pushed  the  unworldly  and  ascetic  side  of  Christian  life  so 
far,  that  he  looked  askant  upon  all  social  converse,  and 
finally  broke  away  from  the  Church  because  she  would  not 
cast  out  of  her  membership  all  who  would  not,  or  could  not, 
reach  the  standard  of  perfection.  Theology  we  hold  to  be, 
of  its  very  nature,  the  broadest  of  all  sciences,  and  a 
well-trained  theologian  the  most  tolerant  of  men. 

Thomas  Eichet. 


THE  DECLARATION  OF  THE  BISHOPS. 

IN  the  summer  of  1878,  there  assembled  at  Lambeth,  for 
mutual  conference,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  one  hundred  (that  was  the  exact 
number)  "Archbishops,  Bishops  Metropolitan,  and  other 
Bishops  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  in  full  commumon 
with  the  Church  of  England/'  seventeen  of  them  (embrac- 
ing such  representative  names  as  Lee,  of  Delaware,  and 
Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Potter,  of 
New  York,  and  Doane,  of  Albany,  on  the  other),  being 
from  our  own  branch  of  that  Communion. 

Following  upon  this,  at  the  General  Convention  in  New 
York,  in  1880,  fifty-three  of  the  sixty-one  of  our  Bishops 
entitled  to  seats  in  the  House  of  Bishops,  being  all  that 
were  in  attendance,  adopted  **in  Council '*  and  set  their 
names  to  the  following  (see  Journal,  p.  2C3): 

Whehbas,  The  Lambeth  Conference  of  1878,  set  forth  the  following  declar- 
ation, to  wit: — 

We  gladly  welcome  every  effort  for  reform  upon  the  model  of  the  PrimiU?e 
Church.  We  do  not  demand  a  rigid  uniformity:  we  deprecate  needless  divi- 
sions; but  to  those  who  are  drawn  to  us  in  the  endeavor  to  free  themselves 
from  the  yoke  of  error  and  superstition  we  are  ready  to  offer  all  help  and  such 
privileges  aa  may  be  acceptable  to  them,  and  are  consistent  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  own  principles  as  enunciated  in  our  formularies; 

Which  declaration  rests  upon  two  indisputable  historical  facts: — 

First,  That  the  body  calling  itself  the  Holy  Roman  Church  haa,  by  the  de- 
crees of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1565,  and  by  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  in  1854,  and  by  the  decree  of  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope  in  1870,  im- 
posed upon  the  consciences  of  all  the  members  of  the  National  Churches  under 
its  sway,  as  of  the  faith  to  be  held  as  of  implicit  necessity  to  salvation,  dogmas 
having  no  warrant  in  Holy  Scripture  or  the  ancient  Creeds,  which  dogmas  are 
so  radically  false  as  to  corrupt  and  defile  the  faith ; 

And,  second.  That  the  assumption  of  a  universal  Episcopate  by  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  making  operative  the  definition  of  Papal  Infallibility,  has  deprived 
of  its  original  independence  the  Episcopal  Order  in  the  Latin  Churches,  and 
substituted  for  it  a  Papal  Vicariate  for  the  superintendence  of  dioceses;  whUe 
the  virtual  change  of  the  Divine  Constitution  of  the  Church,  as  founded  in  the 
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EpUcopate  and  the  other  Orders,  into  a  Tridentine  Consolidation,  has  destroyed 
the  autonomy,  if  not  the  corporate  existence,  of  National  Churches; 

Now,  therefore,  we.  Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Fpiscopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  assembled  in  Council  as  Bishops  in  the  Church  of 
Ood,  asserting  the  principles  declared  in  the  Lambeth  Conference,  and  in  order 
to  the  maintaining  of  a  true  unity,  which  must  be  a  unity  in  the  truth,  do 
hereby  affirm: — 

That  the  great  primitive  rule  Of  the  Catholic  Church,  Epiacopatm  unus, 
cujuM  a  dnguiis  in  soUdum  pars  tenetur,  imposes  upon  the  Episcopate  of  all 
National  Churches  holding  the  primitive  Faith  and  Order,  and  upon  the  sev- 
eral Bishops  of  the  same,  not  the  right  only,  but  the  duty  also,  of  protecting, 
in  the  holding  of  that  Faith  and  the  recovering  of  that  Order,  those  who,  by 
the  methods  before  described,  have  been  deprived  of  both. 

The  Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  assembled  in  Council,  not  meaning  to  dispute  the  validity  of  Conse- 
crations by  a  single  Consecrator,  put  on  record  their  conviction  that,  in  the  or- 
ganization of  reformed  Churches  with  which  we  may  hope  to  have  com- 
munion, they  should  follow  the  teaching  of  the  Canon  of  Nica^a;  and  that, 
where  consecration  cannot  be  had  by  three  Bishops  of  the  province.  Episcopal 
orders  should  at  all  events  be  conferred  by  three  Bishops  of  National 
Churches. 


This  action  of  the  Bishops,  resting  as  it  does  on  principles 
that  are  elementary,  and  adopted  and  subscribed  to  as  it 
was  by  all  the  Bishops  present  in  Council,  and  as  it  un- 
doubtedly would  have  been  by  the  few  that  were  absent, 
had  they  been  present,  would  find,  one  would  suppose, 
universal  acceptance  among  us.  Nevei*theles8,  it  has  been 
excepted  to  from  opposite  quarters  and  on  opposite  grounds. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  are  told  that  the  Old  Catholics— for  it 
is  these,  as  is  shown  by  the  declaration  about  **one  conse- 
crator," that  the  action  has  specially  in  view — are  only  in 
part,  and  indeed  in  very  small  part,  reformed,  and  that 
therefore  we  cannot  have  fellowship  or  sympathy  with 
them ;  on  the  other,  we  are  told  that  any  action  expressive 
of  such  fellowship  or  sympathy  would  be  a  schismatical  in- 
trusion on  the  jurisdiction  of  Bome.  Let  us  consider  each 
of  these  in  its  order. 

In  the  first  place,  even  granting  that  the  Old  Catholics  are 
only  in  part,  nay,  in  very  small  part,  reformed,  it  does  not 
follow  that  we  can  have  no  fellowship,  stillness  that  we  can 
have  no  sympathy  with  them.  We  can,  of  course,  have 
no  fellowship  with  false  doctrine,  but  we  may  have  fellow- 
ship with  those  who  hold  false  doctrine,  provided  they  do 
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not  claim  to  ipipose  it  upon  us  as  a  part  of  the  faith  and  a 
term  of  communion.  To  illustrate,  Calvinism  and  Armin- 
ianism  are  contradictoiy  opposites,  and  cannot  therefore 
both  be  the  truth  of  God.  In  fact,  neither  of  them  is  that 
truth,  pure  and  simple.  Yet  we  may  have  fellowship  with 
those  who  hold  either  the  one  on  the  other,  so  long  as  they 
do  not  seek  to  impose  their  holding  upon  us  under  anathema. 

Now,  analogous  to  this,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  position 
of  the  Old  CathoUcs.  Most  of  them,  probably,  accept  a 
considerable  portion  of  Boman  doctrine  as  formulate  hy 
the  Council  of  Trent;  but  they  do  not  require  the  accept- 
ance of  such  f  ormularization  by  others  as  a  condition  of 
communion,  and  therefore  we  may  have  fellowship  with 
them. 

But  they  deny  the  foundation,  it  will  be  urged,  and  there- 
fore we  may  not  have  f ellowsl^ip  with  them.  I  reply,  with 
Hooker,  they  deny  the  foundation  not  directly,  but  ''by 
consequent;"  with  those  who  deny  the  foundation  directly 
we  can  have  no  fellowship,  for  we  have  no  common  ground 
to  stand  on;  but  vdth  those  who  deny  the  foundation  5y 
consequent  we  may  have  fellowship,  for  it  is  because  they 
do  not  see  the  consequence  that  they  accept  the  formular- 
ization.  The  remedy  for  this  is  brotherly  conference  and 
interchange  of  thought,  in  which  it  may  be  found  that  they 
have  something  to  give,  as  well  as  take. 

But  this,  it  will  be  said,  is  the  position  of  the  Ritualists. 
I  answer,  then  the  Ritualists  are  right.  But  I  fear  there 
are  some  Ritualists  so  called  (not  many  I  am  glad  to  believe) 
that  this  is  not  the  position  of;  some  that  are  drawing  nearer 
and  nearer  to  that  from  which  the  Old  Catholics  are 
drawing  farther  and  farther  away.  The  difference 
between  such  and  the  Old  Catholics  is  this:  the 
one  are  *' looking  unto  the  hills  from  whence  cometh  their 
help,"  and  are  surely,  if  slowly,  making  their  way  upwards; 
the  other  are  hurrying  down  the  fcunlis  descensus j  and  who 
can  tell  where  they  will  end?  At  this  present,  the  iwo  are 
midway,  it  may  be,  and  for  the  moment,  therefore,  in  the 
same  locus;  but  the  face  of  the  one  is  as  though  they  would 
go  up  to  Jerusalem;  of  the  other,  as  though  they  would  go 
down  to  Babylon.    The  one  are  "waiting  for  the  Lord  more 
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than  they  that  watch  for  the  morning;"  as  a  consequence 
their  eyes  are  aheady  gladdened  with  ''  the  rising  hght, 
which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day."  The 
other  are  in  the  evening  twilight,  the  gloaming  and  the 
glooming,  deepening  into  death  and  doom.  God  be  merci- 
ful unto  them,  and  show  them  the  light  of  his  countenance 
and  of  his  truth,  ^'  to  the  intent  that  they  may  return  into 
the  way  of  righteousness,"  and  ^^  avoid  those  things  that 
are  contrary  to  their  profession^  and  follow  all  such  things 
as  are  agreeable  to  the  same,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ." 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  on  the  one  objection;  I  turn, 
therefore,  to  the  other,  to  wit,  that  any  action  on  our  part 
expressive  of  fellowship  or  sympathy  with  the  Old  Catholics 
would  be  a  schismatical  intrusion  on  the  jurisdiction  of 
Some. 

If  they  who  make  this  objection  mean  by  ^'jurisdiction 
of  Rome  "  the  jurisdiction  claimed  for  the  Bishop  of  Bome 
as  Universal  Bishop  or  Pope,  they  stultify  themselves;  for 
they  thereby  proclaim  themselves  schismatics.  If  they 
mean  by  it  his  Patriarchal  jurisdiction,  the  answer  is,  the 
Roman  Patriarchate  never  extended  even  over  the  north 
of  Italy;  much  less  over  the  countries  outside  of  it:  it  was 
confined  to  the  middle  and  south  of  that  peninsula,  the 
islands  of  Sicily,  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  and  other  small 
islands  adjacent.  If  they  mean  by  it  his  jurisdiction  as 
original  Founder,  or  subsequently  adopted  Head,  of  the 
Churches  of  Gtermany,  Switzerland,  &c.,  then,  leaving,  for 
argument's  sake,  these  allegations  unquestioned,  we  fall 
back  upon  the  'H wo  indisputable  historical  facts  "  of  the 
Declaration  of  the  Bishops  above  given. 

The  first  of  these  ''facts"  is  the  imposing  on  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  in  our 
own  day,  of  new  dogmas,  "so  radically  false  as  to  corrupt 
and  defile  the  faith."  By  this  "  imposition,"  Rome  has,  ac- 
cordingJto  principles  universally  recognized  and  acted  upon 
by  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  first  ages,  ousted  herself  of 
any  jurisdiction  she  may  have  originally  had.  She  has, 
and  can  have,  no  mission  even  to  preach — still  less  to  im- 
pose on  the  consciences  of  men— Vaticanism,  or  even  Tri- 
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dentine  Bomanism^  anywhere;  not  even  in  the  Eternal  Citr 
itself. 

The  other  *^£act"  Igive  again  in  the  words  of  the  declar- 
ation itself: 

» 

That  the  aMomption  of  a  nniTeraal  JSpmoop^te  bj  the  Kabop  of  Rome, 
making  operative  the  deflaitioa  of  Papal  Infallibility,  haa  deprived  of  ita  origi- 
nal independence  the  Episcopal  Order  in  the  Latin  Chordiea^  and  sobititated 
for  it  a  Papal  Vicariate  for  the  soperintendeooe  of  Diooeaea;  while  the  Tirtoal 
change  of  the  DiTine  Ck>n8titation  of  the  Choich.  as  founded  in  the  Episco- 
pate and  the  other  Orders,  into  a  Tridentine  Ck>n8olidation,  haa  dertroyed  the 
autonomy,  if  not  the  corporate  existence,  of  National  Chordies. 

In  other  words,  according  to  present  Roman  theoiy  and 
practice,  strictly  speaSdngj  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is  the  only 
Bishop  of  Christ's  Church;  the  other  so  called  Bishops  are 
merely  his  vicars,  or  lieutenants,  his  henchmen,  his  slaves, 
to  do  his  bidding.  He  saith  to  this  one.  Go,  and  he  goeth; 
to  that  one,  Come,  and  he  cometh;  to  the  other.  Do  this, 
and  he  doeth  it.  They  are  not  a  separate  Order  from  the 
Priests,  but  only  holders  (for  the  time  being)  of  a  separate 
office.  Their  priesthood  is  indelible.  Not  so  their  bishop- 
hood:  no,  nor  even  their  manhood.  They  have  abdicated 
it.  Not  one  of  them  dare  say  his  soul  is  his  own.  They 
belong  to  another,  and  that  other  a  mortal  man  like  them- 
selves. They  are  his  creatures.  He  is  their  creator,  and 
only  during  his  good-pleasure  is  the  breath  of  Episcopal 
life  in  their  nostrils.  When  he  promulgates  a  new  dogma, 
not  one  of  them  dare  ^^  move  the  wing^  or  open  the  mouth, 
or  peep"  (Isai.  x.  14). 

And  yet  we  are  bid  believe  that  the  voice  of  a  herd  of 
such  abjects  assembled  in  conclave  to  register  the  edict  of 
their  master  is  the  voice  of  the  Holy  G-hostI  God  forbid 
that  we  should  admit  any  such  blasphemous  claim.  "  Where 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty." 

And  it  is  into  the  jurisdiction  of  stxh  bishops  that  we 
are  told  we  may  not  intrude  1  I  answer,  We  cannot  in- 
trude, even  if  we  would,  for  there  is  nothing  to  intrude 
into.  So  long  as  they  occupy  their  present  status,  they 
have  no  jurisdiction  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  He,  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church,  never  authorized  such  bishops. 
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He  never  gave  ultimate  authority  to  one  Bishop  over  any 
other;  still  less,  over  every  other.  That  authority  resides 
in  the  whole  body.  Each  is  subject  to  all.  In  the  words 
of  the  Declaration,  quoted  from  that  *'  pacific  Bishop  and 
glorious  Martyr" — so  S.  Augustine  calls  him— Cyprian, 
who,  pacific  as  he  was,  never  failed  to  '^  contend  earnestly 
for  the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints,"  and, 
in  doing  it,  repeatedly  withstood  the  Roman  Peter  to  his 
face,  because  he  was  to  be  blamed — Episcopaius  unus, 
cujiAS  a  singulis  in  solidum  pars  tenetur:  i.  e.*  '^The  Epis- 
copate is  one,  and  of  it  an  undivided  share  is  held  by  each 
and  every  Bishop." 

Herein  rests,  humanly  speaking,'  the  security  of  the 
Church.  In  the  words  of  the  Declaration,  this  ^' great 
primitive  rule  of  the  Catholic  Church,"  thus  formulated  by 
8.  Cyprian,  ''  imposes  upon  the  Episcopates  of  all  National 
Churches  holding  the  primitive  Faith  and  Order,  and  upon 
the  several  Bishops  of  the  same,"  because  each  has  an  un- 
divided  share,  ''not  the  right  only,  but  the  duty  also,  of 
protecting,  in  the  holding  of  that  Faith  and  the  recovering 
of  that  Or^er,  those  who,  by  the  methods  before  described," 
or,  I  may  add,  by  any  other,  ''have  been  deprived  of 
both." 

The  "right"  involves  the  "duty."  The  only  open  ques- 
tion is,  How  is  that  right  to  be  exercised,  that  duty  per- 
formed? And  the  answer  is,  "  Not  unadvisedly  or  lightly, 
but  reverently,  discreetly,  advisedly,  soberly,  and  in  the 
fear  of  God." 

Edward  J.  Stearns. 


A  REMINISCENCE. 

Apropos  of  Assistant  Bishops. 

DR.  HOPKINS,  in  his  able  and  (I  may  add)  unanswerable 
article  in  the  September  number  of  The  American 
Church  Review,  speaking  of  Canon  15,  Title  I.,  which  in  its 
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original  form  dates  back  to  1829,  says:  ^' All  the  cases  arising 
under  this  Canon  before  the  year  1867  were  uncontested 
cases."  He  forgets,  or  perhaps,  as  it  took  place  before  his 
day,  is  not  aware  of  the  action  of  the  Standing  Committee  of 
Pennsylvania  {fit  tUj  quoque,  Brule)  in  a  precisely  similar 
case  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier. 

In  the  autumn  of  1842,  the  Sev.  John  Johns,  D.  D.,  was 
consecrated  to  the  Episcopate  as  Assistant  Bishop  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  thereui>on  took  up  his  residence  in  Richmond,  of 
which  city  I  was  also  at  that  time  a  resident.  In  the  fol- 
lowing winter,  or  it  may  have  been  in  the  spring,  I  think 
it  was  in  the  winter,  I  was  present  by  invitation  at  a 
gathering  of  the  city  clergy  along  with  the  Assistant  Bishop, 
at  the  house  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Woodbridge,  to  meet  Bishop 
Meade,  who,  having  been  on  a  visitation,  had  just  driven, 
in  his,  "buggy"  all  the  way  from  Lynchburg  to  Richmond. 

The  fact  of  this  drive  all  the  way  I  particula^y  remember, 
for  on  the  arrival  of  the  "buggy"  in  Richmoftd  there  was 
found  in  it  a  package  addressed  to  the  Asstetant  Bishop, 
which,  on  being  opened,  proved  to  be  a  handsome  present  of 
the  fragrant  weed  from  Mr.  Lef twich,  a  distinguished  to- 
bacco manufacturer  of  Lynchburg;  and  it  came  out,  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  much  to  the  amusement  of  all 
present,  that  the  Bishop  had  been  asked  to  take  charge  of 
the  package,  but,  with  his  well  known  dislike  of  this  *'  par- 
ticular vanity,"  and  disincUnation  to  be  made  partaker  in 
other  men's  "small  vices,"  had  declined;  whereupon  Mr. 
Leftwich  had  managed  to  have  it  smuggled  into  the 
"  buggy,"  and  so  the  good  Bishop  had  unwittingly  brought 
it  with  him. 

We  were  all  congi*atulating  the  Bishop  on  his  looking  so 
well  after  his  long  drive,  and  one  of  those  present  said  to 
him:  "  Bishop,  if  the  Standing  Committee  of  Pennsylvania 
could  see  you  now,  they  would  say  they  were  right  in  3e- 
clining  to  consent  to  the  consecration  of  an  Assistant 
Bishop  on  the  score  of  your  being  disabled  by  old  age  or 
other  permanent  cause  of  infirmity." 

Certainly  they  would  have  said  so,  and  they  would 
have  said  right;  for  he  was  not  permanently  disabled, 
as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  lived  and  did  good  serrice 
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for  nigh  twenty  years  after.  Had  Virgenia  come  to  the 
last  General  Convention  asking  its  ratification  of  a  division 
of  the  diocese— and  she  admitted  that  it  was  too  large  for 
its  Bishop  by  asking  of  that  same  Convention  leave  to  elect 
an  assistant  on  the  score  of  extent  of  territory — that  Bishop, 
instead  of  being  now  and  for  some  months  past  travelling 
in  search  of  health,  might  be  doing  full  duty,  without  in- 
convenience to  himself,  in  his  diminished  jurisdiction,  while 
the  other  portion,  having  a  Bishop  of  its  own,  would  be 
amply  provided  for. 

Edward  J.  Stearns. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  CHURCH  CHOIRS. 

NOW  that  the  choral  service  with  its  surpliced  choir  has 
come  to  be  an  accepted  feature  of  the  Church  in 
America,  as  well  as  of  the  Church  in  England,  and  the 
mixed  quartette,  with  its  camp-meeting  abominations  and 
adaptations  from  Italian  opera^  is  rapidly  becoming  a  re- 
membrance of  the  past,  the  time  has  arrived  for  a  more  in- 
telligent comprehension  of  the  musical  attitude  we  should 
assume,  and  for  a  thorough  examination  of  the  means  we 
have  at  our  disposal  for  presenting  in  our  churches  a  service 
worthy  of  Almighty  God.  Such  a  service  is  not  necessar- 
ily one  of  much  show;  in  fact  the  growing  tendency  of  in- 
competent choii*s  to  attempt  great  works  for  the  sake  of  the 
6clat  attached  to  their  production  .is  one  of  the  abuses  most 
to  be  reprehended,  and  those  good  Priests  who,  in  their  mu- 
sical ignorance,  insist  upon  the  performance  of  a  service  be- 
yond the  power  of  their  choirs,  are  guilty  of  something  very 
little  short  of  sacrilege.  Our  duty  is  to  render  to  God  the 
best  we  have:  what  we  have  not  He  neither  expects  nor  de- 
sires. With  the  object,  therefore,  of  placing  before  our 
clergy  the  various  forms  of  music  and  kinds  of  service  at 
their  disposal,  according  to  the  wealth  or  position  of  their 
parishes^  and  in  the  hope  of  calling  forth  more  thorough 
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writings  on  the  subject  from  those  having  greater  experi- 
ence than  myself,  I  offer  some  practical  hints  regarding 
the  formation  of  men  and  boj  choirs,  and  their  religious 
and  musical  training. 

Before  entering  upon  the  formation  of  a  boy  choir,  the 
Bector  should  make  a  thorough  examination  of  his  position, 
the  financial  side  especially  requiring  careful  consideration, 
and  of  the  requirements  of  his  parish.  Having  determined 
what  he  desires,  he  would  do  well  to  consult  '^  one  skiUed 
in  music,'*'  so  as  to  ascertain  what  he  can  get:  by  pursuing 
such  a  course  he  will  avoid  much  after-disappointment. 
The  style  of  music  and  service  having  been  settled,  the 
most  important  and  much  the  most  difficult  question  con- 
nected with  the  establishment  of  a  choir,  the  choice  of  the 
choir-master,  arises.  Far  more  is  concerned  in  the  selection 
of  a  choir-master  than  the  mere  fact  of  his  being  a  good 
musician.  He  should  be  a  communicant,  a  man  of  gentle- 
manly feeling  at  least,  an  adaptive  musician,  and,  above  all, 
must  possess  that  peculiar  gift  of  managing  boys,  that  in- 
sight into  individual  characteristics,  that  endless  patience 
which  albne  can  control  the  diverse  elements  of  a  great 
boy  choir  in  a  land  where  physical  discipline  is  a  thing  for- 
bidden. Musically  I  have  said  he  must  be  adaptive,  for  no 
one  who  has  not  been  a  choir-master  can  comprehend  the 
sudden  changes  of  plan  rendered  necessary  at  a  moment's 
notice  by  the  failure  of  this  or  that  component  of  the  choir. 
The  leader's  position,  indeed,  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  gen- 
eral officer  who,  beside  his  own  plan  of  battle,  must  conjure 
up  to  his  imagination  every  maneuver  of  which  his  oppo- 
nent can  conceive,  that  he  may  immediately  adapt  his  own 
movements  to  the  advances  of  the  enemy.  If  the  choice 
were  given  me  of  a  thorough,  plodding,  mechanical  musi- 
cian, or  an  adaptive,  aggressive,  and,  consequently,  con- 
ceited one,  whose  knowledge  might  be  somewhat  superficial 
but  whose  aplomb  was  infinite,  I  should  choose  the  latter. 
One  of  the  most  successful  choir-masters  I  have  ever  known 
was  in  the  habit  of  waving  his  baton  with  such  a  total  dis- 
regard of  time  as  to  cause  wondering  admiration  in  the 
mind  of  the  spectator,  and  one  of  the  greatest  leaders  of  or- 
atorio we  have  ever  had  in  America,  a  man  long  since 
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passed  from  the  public  mind,  was  so  ignorant,  that  though 
to  a  certain  extent  he  was  able  to  appreciate,  he  certainly 
did  not  comprehend,  the  masterpieces  he  produced.  Both 
of  these  were,  in  their  way,  exceptional  geniuses,  however, 
and  in  selecting  a  choir-master,  as  geniuses  are  rare,  it  is 
well  to  demand  more  accurate  musical  knowledge  than 
either  of  them  possessed. 

When  the  choir  master  is  engaged  he  should  be  told  dis- 
tinctly the  style  of  music  required,  for  upon  the  music  to 
be  sung  will  entirely  depend  his  methQd  of  cultivating  the 
voices  of  his  boys.    The  line  having  been  distinctly  marked 
out  for  him  by  the  Bector,  the  details  of  action  idiould  be 
left  to  his  own  judgment,  as  no  one  can  so  well  tell  what 
the  choir  is  capable  of  doing  as  the  choir  master  himself. 
A  composition  which  is  perfectly  safe  of  production  at  one 
time  might  be  most  dangerous  at  another,  and  nothing  so 
discourages  a  leader  and  demoralizes  a  choir  as  the  forced 
performance  of  a  work  under  unfavorable  circumstances. 
I  have  said  that  upon  the  style  of  music  to  be  given  will 
depend  the  training  of  the  boys,  I  will  go  even  farther  and 
say  the  very  selection  of  the  boys.    We  will  suppose  that 
the  service  to  be  given  is  what  is  known  as  the  choral  ser- 
vice, with  Anglican  chants  and  an  occasional  anthem,  of  the 
stiff  English  pattern.    Into  a  choir  formed  for  such  pur- 
pose, the  choir  master  may  introduce  anything  he  can  pro- 
cure in  the  way  of  voices.    Boys  as  old  as  fourteen,  though 
likely  only  to  last  a  year,  are  worth  the  training,  provided 
their  accent  be  pleasant  and  their  tone  open,  as  without 
question  for  this  style  of  music  the  old  English  method  of 
training  the  chest  voice  as  high  as  it  can  go  without  strain- 
ing, and  depending  upon  the  smaller  boys  for  the  semi-oc- 
casional high  notes  occurring,  is  the  most  effective.    This 
method,  that  of  almost  suppressing  the  middle  and  head 
roisters  and  depending  upon  the  chest  for  all  effective 
work,  has  its  converse  in  a  method  which  is  falsely  called 
French,  but  which  I  have  never  heard  in  France,  except  at 
the  Cathedral  of  N6tre  Dame  of   Paris,  where  its  use  is 
quite  comprehensible,  and  I  must  admit,  effective.    This 
consiBts  in  the  suppression  of  the  chest  as  well  as  the  me- 
dium, and  the  streugthening  of  the  head  register  by  con- 
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stant  practice*  till  it  acquires  an  open  falsetto  tone  of  im^ 
mense  power,  but  unpleasant  quality.  In  the  vast  space  of 
Ndtre  Dame,  where  much  plain  song  with  fatix-bourdons 
requiring  high  notes  is  sung,  the  pure  tones  of  young  boys 
would  be  completely  lost,  and  therefore  in  such  a  church, 
this  method,  by  which  a  sort  of  a  treble  can  be  kept  till  a 
boy  is  seventeen  or  eighteen,  is  admissible;  but  in  a  small 
room  voices  cultivated  in  this  way  are  intolerable.  Now 
instead  of  the  choral  service  properly  so  called,  suppose 
that  the  demand  be  (or  Mass  and  Oratorio  music  with  Gre- 
gorian chanting.  The  choir  master  will  select  boys  of  from 
six  to  eight  years,  he  will  carefully  train  their  voices  as  he 
would  the  voices  of  women,  giving  to  each  register,  head, 
middle  and  chest  its  due  importance.  In  uniting  the  regis- 
ters he  will  take  pains  to  make  the  change  from  one  to  an- 
other as  low  as  possible  and  for  this  reason  it  is  better  to 
train  the  boys'  voices  from  the  top  downward,  as  the  ten- 
dency is  always  to  continue  the  employ  of  the  register  in 
actual  use  as  far  as  it  can  be  carried.  A  careful  training  of 
the  voice  continued  over  some  six  or  eight  weeks,  will  of 
itself  cultivate  the  ear  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  boys 
will  be  in  a  condition  to  catch  simple  melodies  by  ear  and 
render  them  with  absolute  trueness.  In  this  study  of  inter- 
vals and  uniting  of  registers,  the  utmost  attention  should 
be  paid  to  breathing,  for  upon  it  depends  the  proper  throw- 
ing of  the  sound  and  consequently  its  power.  Stsuting  with 
the  old  Italian  doctrine  that ''  the  stomach  is  the  sounding 
board  of  the  lungs,"  the  scholars  must  be  taught  to  draw 
their  breath  from  the  base  of  the  lungs,  leaving  the  throat 
muscles  relaxed.  Where  boys  have  a  tendency  to  carry  the 
lower  registers  unduly  high,  the  method  formerly  pursued 
by  Wartel  of  Paris  will  be  found  of  use.  This  consisted  in 
a  six  weeks'  course  of  scales  and  exercises  sung  throogh 
closed  lips,  the  teeth  not  pressed  together  but  lightly 
touching.  To  produce  an  effective  tone  the  master  must 
be  able  to  mark  with  certainty  that  almost  invisible  point 
when  "  letting "  ends  and  *^ forcing"  b^^.  A  forced  tone 
is  loud  but  never  powerful;  it  is  a  tone  which  produces  an 
immense  effect  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  choir,  but 
fails  to  carry  the  sound  to  a  distance.    This  is  what  is  gen- 
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erally  heard  in  American  churches,  while  the  opposite  pre- 
vails in  England,  where  the  hoys  do  not  suflSdently  '4et 
out "  their  voices.  Only  in  France,  where  the  voices  are 
far  inferior  to  those  of  the  English  hoys,  does  one  hear  a 
full,  open«  powerful  tone  absolutely  unstrained.  The  boys 
having  been  taught  to  breathe,  and  having  acquired  a  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  intervals  and  time,  are  in  a  condition  to 
undertake  a  service,  provided  one  be  selected  abounding  in 
flowing  melody  and  in  a  key  not  situated  on  the  change  of 
rasters.  For  instance,  E  flat  and  G  are  far  safer  keys 
than  F,  as  the  '  tonic '  and  '  dominant '  of  the  last-named 
key  are  situated  on  the  lower  notes  of  the  middle  and  head 
roisters,  and  being  naturally  weak  notes,  the  tendency  is 
to  take  them  with  the  forced  tones  of  the  roisters  below 
them.  When  the  mere  melodies  of  three  or  four  services 
have  been  acquired,  the  study  of  ^  style '  should  be  begun. 
By  '  style '  is  meant,  not  that  mere  correctness  of  phrasing 
and  attention  to  the  composer's  indications  which  makes  the 
hearer  sensible  of  the  pains  taken  in  the  study  of  the  work 
produced,  but  the  exact  contrary  of  this.  I  think  style 
might  be  defined  as  the  removal  of  the  scaffolding  after  the 
edifice  has  been  erected.  To  execute  with  style  the  time 
must  be  felt,  but  the  bars  pass  unperceived;  the  directions 
of  the  composer  be  followed,  but  as  mere  signs  intended  to 
indicate  some  quality  inherent  in  the  music  itself.  If 
taught  from  the  beginning  it  is  astonishing  with  what  earn- 
estness and  passion  the  smallest  children  will  learn  to  con- 
vey the  composer's  ideas  in  rendering  his  music.  A  course 
of  training,  such  as  I  have  described,  carried  over  a  period 
of  six  months  and  supplemented  by  regular  lessons  in  read- 
ing musical  notation,  will  produce  a  choir  capable  of  singing 
even  a  difiScult  service  with  credit.  Where  time,  money 
and  knowledge  are  in  the  choir  master's  favor,  I  should  ad- 
vocate a  plan  sometimes  pursued  in  France,  the  one  I  be- 
lieve to  be  in  use  in  the  National  School  of  Religious  Music, 
where  Palestrina's  Masses  and  music  of  that  character  be- 
ing sung  without  accompaniment,  great  precision  is  re- 
quired. By  this  method,  while  every  attention  is  given  to 
the  training  of  the  voices,  reading  is  taught  through  the 
medium  of  some   instrument,  by  preference  the  violin. 
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After  even  a  few  months'  instruction  in  instrumental  mu- 
sic the  boys  will  be  found  capable  of  singing  any  easy  mu- 
sic at  sight,  while  the  strain  produced  in  searching  after  in- 
tervals will  have  been  avoided.  I  am  aware  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  a  choir  in  this  manner  requires  infinite  pains 
and  patience,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  result  will  more 
than  repay  the  trouble.  When  a  church  sets  out  with  the 
intention  of  producing  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  the 
interpretation  should  be  worthy  of  the  works,  or  the  idea 
should  be  abandoned. 

If  the  primary  object  in  the  formation  of  a  male  choir  be 
the  production  of  a  service  worthy  of  the  Deity,  the  sec- 
ondary one,  the  attachment  of  the  youth  of  the  congrega- 
tion to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  is  of  scarcely  less  im- 
portance. Yet  these  two  objects,  which  should  be  insep- 
arable, too  often  clash  in  such  a  manner  as  to  seriously  im- 
pede the  accomplishment  of  either.  Who  does  not  know 
the  disastrous  effect  of  ''  dead  wood  "  on  the  efficacy  of  a 
choir]!  The  boys  strained,  the  men  irritable,  the  choir- 
master weary,  all  because  some  one  incompetent  individual 
has  been  allowed  to  enter  the  choir !  And  yet  to  limit  the 
membership  of  a  choir  to  those  capable  of  singing  difficult 
mass  music,  is  to  lose  sight  of  the  secondary  object  of  its 
being,  to  utterly  cast  aside  one  of  the  most  valuable  factors 
in  the  spiritual  work  of  the  parish.  Now  this  clashing  of 
objects,  which  should  agree  with  absolute  harmony,  could 
readily  be  obviated  by  the  formation  of  a  double  instead  of 
a  single  choir,  and  it  has  often  struck  me  with  surprise  that 
so  simple  a  solution  of  so  serious  a  difficulty  has  never  been 
attempted  in  o\xr  large  city  parishes.  The  first  choir  should 
be  composed  of  young  boys  for  the  soprano,  trained  in  the 
manner  I  have  described;  boys  somewhat  older  for  the  alto, 
and  competent  men  for  the  tenor  and  bass  parts.  The  use 
of  this  choir  should  be  limited  to  the  production  of  the  lit- 
urgy and  the  night  service.  The  second  choir,  formed  of 
all  the  numerous  elements  imfit  for  use  in  the  first,  would 
be  employed  in  the  rendering  of  the  offices  of  Matins  and 
Evensong.  This  sounds  as  though  the  second  choir  would 
be  of  a  very  inferior  order,  but  it  need  not  necessarily  be  so 
if  propar  attention  be  paid  to  its  training.    Beyond  the  can- 
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tides  and  a  few  simple  hymns,  its  work  would  be  mainly  in 
unison  singing,  the  Gregorian  Psalter  forming  its  most 
important  number.  The  Psalter,  properly  sung  by  men's 
voices  alone,  is  infinitely  more  effective  than  when  weak- 
ened by  the  lighter  tones  of  boys  sounding  the  octave,  and 
nothing  conduces  to  greater  purity  of  diction,  nothing  more 
readily  trains  the  most  obstinate  ear,  than  this  simple  work 
of  unison  singing.  The  second  choir  would  be  recruited 
from  among  the  boys  of  the  first  choir  as  their  voices 
stiffened  or  broke,  and  after  two  years  passed  in  the 
second  choir  they  could  be  advanced  to  men's  positions  in 
the  first  one.  By  this  means  an  eye  would  be  kept  over 
lads  who  are  too  frequently  lost  sight  of  at  the  most  critical 
period  of  their  lives.  We  will  suppose  the  services  of  a 
Sunday,  as  rendered  by  this  double  choir.  The  second  choir 
enters  the  church,  sings  Matins  and  retires.  After  a  lapse 
of  five  minutes  the  first  choir  enters  and  Mass  is  sung  by 
perfectly  fresh  voices.  In  the  afternoon  Litany,  followed 
by  Evensong,  is  given  by  the  second  choir,  and  the  night 
service  again  is  taken  by  the  first  choir.  What  a  relief  to 
the  wearied  parishioner  would  this  division  of  the  long 
morning  service  be,  and  how  much  more  beautiful  would 
be  all  the  services  when  rendered  by  choirs  fresh  and  inter- 
ested in  their  work,  than  by  boys  cross,  obstinate  and  un- 
ruly from  sheer  physical  fatigue.  Of  course  a  double  choir 
of  this  kind  would  only  be  possible  in  those  large  and  im* 
portant  city  parishes  where  the  applications  for  admission 
are  in  excess  of  the  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  choir-mas- 
ter; but  only  in  the  churches  of  such  parishes  should  the 
regular  production  of  difficult  Mass  music  be  attempted. 
In  the  greater  number  of  our  churches  Anglican  services  are 
8ung«  excepting  on  the  great  festivals,  and  in  these 
churches,  where  the  time  spent  in  the  study  of  a  work  is 
not  of  paramount  importance,  a  little  ''dead  wood"  can 
safely  be  tolerated. 

From  the  consideration  of  these  parishes  where  the 
difficulties  of  the  choir-master  lie  in  the  embarras  de 
richesseSf  I  now  turn  to  those  less  fortunate  ones,  either 
in  to^  or  country  villages,  where  his  powers  are  ex- 
hausted in  vain  efforts  to  keep  together  a   handful  of 
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awkward,  ungainly  boys,  utterly  incapable  of  the  work  de^ 
manded  of  them,  who,  in  sheer  despair,  are  dismissed  before 
the  celebration  begins;  thus  debasing,  in  theory  at  least,  the 
only  Divine  service  which  should  be  the  central  act  of 
Christian  worship,  to  a  position  inferior  to  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding office.  Why,  in  such  places,  should  the  ridiculous 
attempt  of  a  boy-choir  be  continued,'when  the  beauties  of  a 
*^  Children's  Mass  "  are  within  the  reach  of  any  parish  pos- 
sessing a  Sunday  school  and  a  young  woman  cai>able  of 
playing  the  melodeon?  It  is  true  that  as  yet  but  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  writing  of  services  proper  for 
children's  voices;  but  supply  will  always  keep  pace  with 
demand,  so  let  the  want  of  easy,  flowing,  melodious  unison 
services  once  be  felt,  and  the  popular  composers  will  not  be 
slow  in  presenting  their  wares.  Even  with  the  material 
now  at  his  disposal,  the  Rector  of  an  out  of  the  way  countiy 
parish  can  produce  a  service  as  beautiful  and  as  touching, 
if  not  so  grand«  as  his  more  favored  city  brother.  A  diffi- 
cult question  in  America,  where  the  choir  boys  are  educated 
in  the  public  schools,  is  their  proper  religious  and  moral 
training.  The  position  of  the  choir  boy  is  a  peculiar  one, 
one  tending  to  separate  him  from  his  fellows,  and  unless 
this  isolation  elevates  him  above  them  in  a  moral  sense,  it 
will  only  unfit  him  for  his  surroundings  without  giving 
him  any  compensating  benefit.  Certainly  the  plan  pursued 
in  England,  of  a  choir  school  attached  to  the  church,  is  the 
best  one;  but  this,  to  be  properly  carried  out  in  America* 
would  require  such  an  outlay  as  to  be  virtually  beyond  the 
power  of  execution ;  consequently  the  choir  boy  can  receive 
little  more  than  the  ordinary  Sunday  school  instruction  in 
religious  things.  At  present  the  plan  in  common  use  is 
that  of  a  special  choir  class  in  the  ordinary  Sunday  school 
room,  and  I  believe  any  superintendent  will  bear  me  out 
when  I  say  that  it  is  invariably  the  worst  disciplined  and 
most  unruly  class  under  his  charge.  The  reason  is  most 
apparent— the  choir  boy,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  belongs  to 
a  superior  social  plane.  Among  his  own  class  he  is  dis- 
tinctly democratic,  but  once  brought  in  contact  with  the 
rabble  of  the  Sunday  school,  he  turns  aristocrat,  and  is 
obliged  to  maintain  his  superiority  by  '*  showing  off."  The 
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whole  school  will  laugh  at  a  feat  performed  by  a  choir  boy 
which  would  only  excite  a  sneer  if  attempted  by  an  ^^  out- 
sider." Again,  the  peculiar  training  of  the  choir  boy, 
directed  as  it  is  to  the  development  of  his  artistic  tendencies 
and  most  exciting  to  his  nervous  system,  invariably  pro- 
duces an  over-strung  and  highly  sensitive  organism,  to 
which  the  crowd  and  noise  of  the  Sunday  school  room  are 
particularly  trying.  Added  to  these,  the  choir  boy  knows 
that  the  choir-master  and  superintendent  are  invariably  at 
cross  purposes.  His  last  instructions  from  his  master  are 
to  save  his  voice  for  the  service  in  church,  while  the  super- 
intendent, too  lazy  to  instruct  the  children  in  their  hymns, 
depends  upon  the  choir  class  to  carry  the  singing  through. 
The  Sxmday  lessons  of  choir  boys  should  be  short  and  to 
the  point.  With  the  long  services  they  have  to  go  through 
in  church  they  should  be  relieved  from  the  tedium  of  the 
Sunday  school.  Where  possible,  the  choir  master  himself 
should  give  them  a  half  hour's  lesson  in  the  choir  room,  and 
where  the  choir  master  is  incompetent,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  they  should  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  some  thor- 
oughly instructed  man,  possessed  of  quick  insight  into  boy 
character;  but  in  all  cases  their  lessons  should  be  given  in  a 
room  separated  from  the  other  scholars.  I  have  spoken  as 
if  the  state  of  the  choir  boy  in  America  were  a  neglected 
one,  but  this  is  only  true  of  the  state,  as  an  individual.  The 
choir  boy  has  much,  sometimes  too  much,  attention  paid  to 
him.  Where  a  boy  is  interesting  he  is  invited  here,  there 
and  everywhere  by  the  members  of  the  congregation,  who 
unfit  him  for  his  position  by  weaving  some  romance  about 
his  future,  generally  culminating  in  his  taking  orders. 
Sometimes  the  interesting  boy  has  a  good,  strong  character 
and  a  real  vocation,  in  which  case  this  early  acquaintance 
with  the  usages  of  a  higher  social  plane  is  of  immense  ser« 
vice  to  him  in  after  life;  but  more  frequently  he  is  only 
physically  more  pleasing  than  his  fellows,  and  as  he  loses 
the  charms  of  childhood  the  passing  interest  is  forgotten, . 
and  the  poor  boy,  with  an  unsatisfied  taste  for  refinement 
and  powers  weakened  by  fastidiousness,  is  left  to  fight  his 
way  among  totally  uncongenial  surroundings.  As  far  as 
possible,  the  choir  boy  should  be  kept  from  the  contact  of 
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all  but  the  choir  master,  the  clergy,  and  the  layman  who 
has  chaige  of  their  religious  instruction,  and  invitations  to 
yisit  among  the  congregation,  unless  the  whole  choir  is  in- 
cluded, should  be  distinctly  discouraged.  In  addition  to  the 
class  of  instruction  for  the  boys,  there  should  be  one  for 
the  men  of  the  choir  under  the  charge  of  one  of  the  deigy, 
and  attendance  upon  this  class,  at  least  in  the  case  of  volun- 
teers, should  be  made  a  requisite  for  membership  in  the 
choir. 

I  have  spoken  at  some  length  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
best  methods  of  training  the  singers  for  our  churches,  I 
shall  add  but  a  very  few  words  regarding  the  music  to  be  se- 
lected. Catholic  churchmanship  can  best  be  expressed  by 
a  simple  but  orderly  rendering  of  the  o£Bces  in  Gregorian 
and  plain  song.  The  Gospel  canticles  should  be  sung  to 
FauX'hourdonSy  which  should  be  rendered  slowly  and  with 
great  attention  to  ^^  style,"  something  which  is,  as  a  rule, 
totally  neglected  in  Gregorian  singing.  While  these  ser- 
vices should  never  be  debased  through  want  of  proper  study, 
the  main  efforts  of  the  choir  master  should  be  directed  to  a 
grand  and  solemn  rendering  of  the  office  for  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, and  for  this  he  has  an  illimitable  fund  from  which 
to  draw  in  the  wealth  of  mass  music  of  the  Latin  Church. 
Here  his  great  danger  lies  in  the  selection  of  music  unsuited 
to  the  Anglican  service.  Many  of  the  finest  masses  were 
written  as  concert  masses  and  should  be  sung  only  as  such; 
to  attempt  their  production,  therefore,  in  a  translated  form 
is  to  prepare  for  oneself  a  deserved  failure.  The  masses  se- 
lected should  be  the  shortest  possible,  as  they  require  the 
least  repetition  of  phrases  in  their  translation,  and  they 
should  be  the  most  vocal.  Where  the  whole  of  a  mass  is 
too  difficult  or  too  long  for  ordinary  use,  a  plain  song  creed, 
such  as  Marbecke's,  or  that  in  the  Missa  de  AngeliSj  can  be 
substituted  for  the  one  properly  belonging  to  the  noass,  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  a  certain  musical  design  runs 
i^hrough  a  work  as  a  whole,  and  therefore  made  up  ser- 
vices formed  of  numbers  taken  from  various  masses,  even 
though  they  may  all  be  the  work  of  the  same  composer, 
are  in  the  worst  possible  taste.  Many  of  the  English  Com- 
munion Services,  especially  those  published  within  the  past 
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six  or  eight  years,  are  in  form  and  style  '  ^  masses/'  while  the 
short  masses  of  the  modem  French  composers  are  particu- 
larly well  adapted  to  the  English  service.  ^^ Solemn" 
masses,  that  is,  masses  in  which  each  number  is  composed 
of  several  distinct  movements  complete  in  themselves,  are 
too  long  for  ordinary  use  and  should  be  performed  only  on 
festival  occasions.  In  selecting  a  work  for  a  childrens'  ser- 
vice the  main  requisite  is  melody.  Services  in  which  much 
reciting  on  a  few  notes  occurs  are  extremely  difficult  for 
children  to  catch,  and  as  they  depend  upon  finished  singing 
to  give  them  interest,  they  lose  all  effect  when  rendered  by 
untrained  voices. 

In  the  foregoing  article  I  have  made  constant  use  of  the 
expression  '^mass  music,"  though  I  know  that  the  phrase 
has  a  most  unpleasant  sound  on  ears  educated  in  more  or 
less  Protestant  traditions.  My  use  of  the  term  has  been 
purely  technical,  as  applied  to  the  musical  setting  of  the 
office  of  the  Holy  Communion  when  treated  in  a  broad  and 
masterly  manner.  The  ordinary  equivalent  is  '*  Coramun-* 
iou  Service,"  but  this  term  has].been  so  long  bestowed  upon 
certain  narrow  and  stilted  compositions,  compositions  whose 
only  merit  lies  in  a  certain  rigid  correctness,  that  I  have 
thought  it  better  to  use  the  word  mass  than  to  run  the  risk 
of  conveying  a  false  idea. 

Richard  Ball  Dodson. 
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^^npHERE  is  no  feature  of  modem  Church  life  and 
J-  work,"  well  says  a  writer  in  the  London  Chmrdian, 
'^  more  conspicuous  than  organization:  conspicuous  in  suc- 
cesses, when  present;  and  in  utter  and  general  collapse, 
when  it  is  wanting."  We  may  very  truthfully  add,  that 
there  is  no  feature  of  our  American  Church  polity,  in  which 
system  and  organization  are  more  conspicuously  wanting 
than  in  the  financial  methods  which  we  have  thus  far  ac- 
cepted, without  questioning,  from  our  colonial  past;  and, 
in  consequence,  none  in  which  such  an  ^^  utter  and  general 
collapse  "  is  more  imminent. 

To  the  class  to  whom  the  normal  character  of  the  cus- 
'toms,  methods  and  ideas  to  which  they  have  personally 
been  accustomed,  is  axiomatic,  the  demands  of  ecclesiastical 
statesmanship  are  satisfied  by  the  supercilious  suppression 
of  every  one  who  so  much  as  suggests  change  and  reform. 
To  the  ecclesiastical  statesmanship  of  such  as  are  capable  of 
looking  facts  full  in  the  face,  and  resolute  in  the  search  for 
remedies  for  the  ill- workings  and  failures  thereby  revealed, 
there  is  nothing  more  palpable  to-day  than  the  necessity  of 
a  radical  reform  in  our  Church  finance. 

There  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  such  thing  as*a  financial 
system  in  our  Church.  What  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
such  is  but  an  agglomeration  of  customs  inherited  by  us 
from  a  period  in  which  there  was  neither  a  common  eccle- 
siastical Ufe,  nor  even  the  possibility  of  any  other  than 
isolated  and  independent  local  action;  or,  of  the  various 
expedients  to  which  one  parish  after  another,  or  one  General 
Convention  after  another  have  resorted,  in  the  vain  effort  to 
provide  for  the  growing  demands  and  needs  of  our  Church 
life;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  to  escape  the  necessity  of 
reorganizing  our  financial  methods  and  adopting  some  con- 
sistent system  based  on  sound  financial  and  Churchly  prin- 
ciples. 
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Attention  has  been  called  in  the  columns  of  the  Churchman 
(February  10th,  1883)  to  certain  articles  on  this  subject,  by 
the  late  Hugh  Davey  Evans,  in  the  True  Catholic  for  May 
and  June,  1856.  When  published,  these  articles  were  so 
far  in  advance  of  the  times  that  they  were  practically  result* 
less.  Now  they  are  forgotten,  save  by  some  of  those  whose 
privilege  it  was  to  sit,  during  their  early  ministry,  at  the 
feet  of  the  great  Bishop  of  Maryland  and  to  study  Church 
principles  with  his  great  lay  friend  and  co-laborer,  Dr. 
Evans.  If  such  a  man  now  need  to  be  commended  to  a 
younger  generation.  Bishop  Lay,  at  the  late  Centenary  of 
the  Diocese  of  Maryland,  so  spoke  of  him  and  of  his  teach- 
ings, that  his  words  should  have  new  power  with  all  true. 
Churchmen  to  whom  they  may  now  come. 

This  eminent  lay  canonist  notes,  in  the  above  articles, 
that  there  are  virtually  but  three  systems  of  Church  finance 
—three  distinct  ways  of  providing  for  the  support  of  the 
Church.  These  are:  1st,  Establishment,  or  support  by  the 
State;  2d,  Endowments;  3d,  The  Voluntary  System.  He 
dismisses  the  first  of  these  from  consideration,  as  not  only 
in  itself  undesirable;  but,  in  this  country,  wholly  out  of  the 
question.  He  argues  that  the  second  is  not  merely  hopeless 
of  general  attainment,  but  equally  unwise,  save  as  the 
alternative  of  our  present  reliances,  for  the  maintenance  of 
parish  churches.  He  thus  limits  himself  to  the  Voluntary 
System  as  that  which,  with  us,  is  alone  either  practicable 
or  expedient. 

And  y^t*,  of  this  Voluntary  System,  thus  adjudged  by  him 
to  be  alike  sound  in  principle  and  trustworthy  in  practice, 
Dr.  Evans  adds:  *'Upon  the  whole,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  [with  us,]  it  is  a  failure." 

Addressing  himself  then  to  seek  the  causes  of  such  a 
failure.  Dr.  Evans  proceeds  to  distinguish  between  two 
radically  different  modes  of  applying  or  acting  upon  this 
system.  Let  us  consider  these  in  turn,  in  the  light  of  some 
twenty-seven  years  additional  experience  since  Dr.  Evans 
wrote. 

The  first  is  that  which  sprung,  not  unnaturally,  from  the 
isolated  and  unchurchly  conditions  of  the  practically  auton- 
omous parishes  which  made  up  the  Colonial  Church.    This 
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form  of  the  Voluntary  SyBtem  has,  therefore,  been  oar  in- 
heritance, and  this, with  all  its  incongruities,  self-contradic- 
tions, and  confessed  failure,  is  to-day  virtually  accepted 
generally  throughout  the  American  Church.  Of  this  finan- 
cial policy,  the  self-supporting  parish  is  the  representatiye 
ideal  and  the  norm;  and,  it  may  be  added  that,  according 
to  this  policy,  such  a  parish  is  the  unit  of  Church  life,  if  it 
may  not  rather  be  said  that  it  is  virtually  a  Church  to  itself. 
For,  according  to  this  system,  the  goal  to  which  everything 
cooperates  to  bring  on  a  missionary  station — this  parish,  a 
certain  number  of  which  is  the  condition  precedent  to  the 
organization  of  a  Diocese— this  normal  parish  is  one  which 
is  legally  and  financially  sufficient  to  itself,  whidi  raises 
within  itself  and  applies  to  its  own  temporal  and  ecclesiast- 
ical needs,  its  own  distinct  income. 

"This  plan,"  says  Dr.  Evans,  "is  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  every  man  should  pay  for  his  own  religious  privi- 
leges;" and  it  is  one  which,  if  it  does  not  actually  carry 
this  principle  out  to  its  logical  conclusion  that  every  tmn 
should  have  just  such  reUgious  privileges,  and  such  onlj, 
as  he  may  be  able  and  willing  to  pay  for,  at  least  makes  the 
nearest  approximation  to  such  a  conclusion  by  aiming  at 
placing  every  local  congregation  of  attendants  upon  our 
services  in  such  a  position  that  they  shall  have  just  such 
religious  privileges  as  they  are  collectively  able  and  willing 
to  pay  for,  and  neither  more  nor  less.  The  work  of  our 
Domestic  and  Diocesan  Missionary  Boards  is  no  witness 
against  the  position  thus  taken:  for  that  work  is  only 
regarded  as  abnormal— as  the  provisional  expedient  for  the 
planting  or  for  the  temporary  support  of  the  inchoate  or 
feeble  parish  which  has  not  yet  attained  to  such  a  hoped  for 
and  normal  state  of  financial  independence  and  isolation. 
Our  very  missionary  system — which  ought  to  be  a  witness 
for  true  Church  principles — ^thus  accepts  this  plan  as  the 
ideal  to  be  aimed  at. 

Such  is,  then,  in  principle,  our  actual  system  of  Church 
finance.    Of  it.  Dr.  Evans  declares  that  it 

is  founded  in  Belflshness  and  is  the  growth  of  the  necessities  of  the  Chnrcb. 
which  are  themselves  the  result  cff  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  duty— thedutfof 
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nudnUdnlDg  the  Church,  not  for  ourselves,  but  for  the  glory  of  God  and  for  the 
salvation  of  souls. 


It  would  seem  that  it  were  only  necessary  to  state  the 
fact  in  this  way,  to  show  to  us  that  our  present  parochial 
methods  are  the  very  antithesis  of  the  missionary  principle, 
which  first  brought  Christ  from  heaven — ^which  sent  the 
Apostles  "everywhere  preaching  the  word*' — ^which 
brought  the  Oospel  to  us  and  which  is  now  laboring 
and  struggling  with  us,  to  bear  that  Gospel  onward  to  our 
far  West,  as  well  as  in  oi^r  own  Dioceses  and  parishes,  to 
every  creature  to  whose  hearts  its  glad  tidings  have  not  yet 
come.  In  fact,  looked  at  as  a  principle,  one  more  utterly  at 
variance  with  that  of  Christ's  own  coming  and  with  that  of 
Christ's  sending  His  Gospel-bearing  ministry  to  men,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  devise. 

We  are  then  working  or  endeavoring  to  work  under  two 
principles,  which  are  not  merely  entirely  distinct  from  each 
other,  but  which  are  mutually  contradictory— irreconcilably 
exclusive  of  each  other.  Self-sacrifice,  self-impartatipn, — 
calling  the  blind  to  see,  the  deaf  to  hear,  the  lame  to  walk, 
the  dead  to  rise, — ^preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  **  with- 
out money  and  without  price,"  is — on  the  one  hand,  the 
principle  on  which  the  Church  calls  young  men  to  the  min- 
istry and  on  which  she  ordains  them  to  its  solemn  responsi- 
bilities. Self -provision — self-support — self-sufficiency, — a 
Gospel  proportioned  in  quantity  and  in  quality  to  our 
money  and  to  the  price  we  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  for 
it,  is— on  the  other  hand,  the  principle  upon  which  the 
laity  are  gathered  together  and  upon  which  work  is  pro- 
vided for  a  ministry  so  ordained.  Who  shall  say  what 
moral  friction, — what  large  and  reckless  wastage  of  men 
and  money — what  accumulating  record  of  disappointments 
and  failures,  is  due  to  the  long  continued  and  persistent 
attempt  to  work,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  upon  two  such 
principles  ? 

1.  It  isolates  the  parish  and  practically  separates  it  from 
the  sources  of  its  ecclesiastical  life  and  vigor.  It  makes  it, 
actually  and  to  all  legal  and  financial  intents  and  purposes, 
a  distinct  entity;  cut  off  from  other  parishes  as*  well  as 
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from  the  Church  as  a  whole,  by  distinct  and,  very  often,  by 
opposing  interests.  In  fact,  to  the  parishes,  regarded  col- 
lectively, the  Church  remains  little  more  than  an  abstract 
idea,  a  conception  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Prayer  Book,  no 
doubt;  but  having  no  real  organic  embodiment  whatever. 
Canonically  and  ecclesiastically,  the  parish  may  indeed  be 
looked  upon  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Church;  and  the 
Rector  and  his  more  devout  or  more  Churchly  trained  par- 
ishioners may  feel  that  the  Church  is,  spiritually  and  mys- 
tically, the  one  Body  of  Christ,  and  that  the  parishes  are, 
therefore,  members  severally  of  that  Body  and  "  every  one 
members  one  of  another.''  But  the  large  majority  of  our 
people,  and  especially  of  those  who  have  not  been  trained 
in  Church  principles,  but  who  have  commonly  brought  with 
them  into  the  Chrurch  their  former  habits  of  ecclesiastical 
thinking — will  ever  realize  the  legal  and  financial  far  more 
than  the  canonical  or  spiritual  aspects  of  the  case;  and  the 
parish  will,  undoubtedly,  be  to  them  as  truly  an  independ- 
ent unit  as  any  purely  congregational  organization,  sufiB- 
cient  unto  itself  in  everything,  as  it  clearly  is  in  all  that 
concerns  its'  business  interests  and  in  the  eye  of  the  civil  law. 

3.  The  effect  of  this  system  is,  moreover,  to  discourage 
and  check  the  growth  of  small  and  feeble  parishes. 

So  long  as  a  station  retains  a  missionary  character,  it 
enjoys,  more  or  less,  the  watchful  and  fostering  care  of  the 
Bishop  and  others  of  the  more  experienced  and  judicious 
clergy  of  the  Church ;  and,  should  circumstances  make  it 
needful,  a  clergyman  of  even  exceptional  ability  might  be 
secured  for  it  and  put  in  charge.  But,  from  the  day  when 
it  becomes  *'  a  self-supporting  parish,"  be  its  potential  im- 
portance to  the  Church  and  to  the  future  never  so  great,— 
be  its  value  to  souls  never  so  solemn, — it  is  none  the  less 
left  to  get  on  as  it  can.  However  great  its  need  of  wisdom, 
of  experience,  or  of  self-devotion  irf  its  minister,  it  can  only 
obtain  and  enjoy  the  services  of  just  such  a  man  as  ihey 
can  find  and  as  they  can  pay — a  young  and  inexperienced 
man,  an  old  and  broken  down  man,  an  unattractive  or  an 
injudicious  man,— in  fact  some  one  for  whom,  for  some 
reason,  there  is  no  more  remunerative  work  or  position  to 
be  found.  * 
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Thus  many  a  young  parish — many  a  one  which  has  been 
weakened  by  bad  management  and  whose  parishioners 
have  been  scattered,  but  which  could  at  once  be  put  upon  a 
strong  and  a  permanent  footing,  could  the  Church  but  send 
to  its  help  such  a  man  as  they  need,  is,  under  the  present 
system,  condemned,  by  the  very  fact  of  its  weakness,  to 
perpetuate  a  state  of  things  which  will,  not  improbably, 
still  further  weaken  it;  for  the  less  a  parish  can  raise  for 
itself,  the  less— as  a  rule — is  its  Ukelihood  to  obtain  or  if 
obtain^,  to  keep  the  services  of  such  a  Rector  as  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Church  in  that  parish  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, require. 

3.  Again,  our  present  financial  system  tends  to  draw  the 
attention  and  to  enlist  the  activities  of  the  parishioners 
themselves,  more  in  the  business  interests  than  in  the  spirit- 
ual responsibilities  of  their  parish; — it  brings  forward  to 
positions  of  influence,  the  richer,  rather  than  the  more 
devout  of  their  number; — it  sometimes  even  entrusts  those 
interests  to  persons  who  do  not  so  much  as  acknowledge 
the  obligations  of  their  membership;  and  it  tempts  them 
to  be  more  anxious  that  their  Rector  should  attract  persons 
of  means  and  social  standing  to  the  Church  than  that  he 
should  be  to  them  '^  a  faithful  shepherd  of  souls." 

4.  Who  shall  tell  the  consequent  effect  of  such  a  self- 
supporting  parochialism  upon  the  clergy  themselves? 

It  tends  inevitably  to  weaken  their  loyalty  to  the  Church 
and  dulls  sensitive  conscientiousness  about  their  ordination 
vows,  seeing  that  it  is  not  to  the  Church,  but  to  some  one 
or  other  of  these  parishes  that  they  must  look  alike  for  the 
opportunity  of  working  and  for  the  means  of  their  support. 
It  tempts  them,  with  all  the  power  which  their  personal 
interests  or  those  of  their  families  have  with  them,  to  labor 
rather  for  the  temporal  prosperity  of  the  parish  as  a  cor- 
poration, than  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  souls  en- 
trusted to  their  care.  It  forces  them  into  more  or  less  of 
unavoidable  rivalry  with  their  brother  clergy,  whose  loss  of 
a  parishioner  of  means  would  so  of  ten^be  their  gain,  or  whose 
gain  would  be  their  personal  loss;  and  thus  it  surely  tends 
to  weaken,  if  not  destroy,  all  esprit  da  corps,  all  oneness  of 
sacred  purpose,   all   common   interest   and   brotherliness 
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among  the  clergy;  and  substitute  conflicting  interests  for 
mutual  dependance;  and,  above  all,  materializing  thus  the 
objects  of  their  labor,  it  materializes  them. 

5.  But,  apart  from  all  these  moral  results,  is  our  pres- 
ent plan  a  failure,  considered  even  as  a  system  of  Church 
finance,  in  that  it  very  seriously  reduces  the  aggregate  sum 
of  money  which  might  be  raised,  and  which  might  be, 
throughout  the  whole  Church,  devoted  to  Church  purposes; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  so  much  of  that  which  is 
now  raised  is  expended  upon  local  Church  luxuries  rather 
than  in  such  a  way  as  would  be  productive  of  spiritual  re- 
sults. Oiu:  present  plan  may,  and,  indeed,  very  often  does 
press  hardly  upon  the  faithful  members  of  feeble  parishes, 
and  tax  them  sometimes  even  excessively;  but  even  in 
these  it  also  keeps  away  not  a  few  who  shrink  from  being 
subjected  to  such  a  pressure,  and  the  sum  of  whose  small 
offerings  would  be  important;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
large  and  richer  congregations,  even  on  the  luxurious  style 
which  is  so  often  adopted,  it  calls  on  the  parishioners  for 
but  a  small  outlay  compared  to  what  they  could  give,  and 
would  give,  if  this  duty  of  Church  giving  were  placed  upon 
B  higher  and  a  holier  footing. 

What  is  the  effectual  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  ? 
What  financial  policy  will  make  the  parish,  in  reality  as  well 
as  in  theory,  an  integral  part  and  factor  of  the  Church? 
What  is  the  policy  which  will  bring  the  Church's  strength 
to  bear  where  it  is  most  needed,  in  its  weakest  points; — 
which  will  interest  the  parishioners  first  of  all  in  those 
things  which  concern  their  spiritual  estate; — which  will 
lead  the  pastor  to  devote  himself,  above  all  things  else,  to 
the  cure  of  souls;— which  will  unite  the  clergy  in  one  com- 
mon interest  and  secure  the  loyalty  of  clergy  and  laity 
alike  to  the  whole  Church  and  to  her  Divine  Head;  and 
which,  finally,  will  bring  "all  the  tithes  into  the  store- 
house" of  the  Lord,  that  He  may  "open  us  the  windows 
of  Heaven  and  pour  us  out  a  blessing,"  even  such  a  bless- 
ing as  He  has  promised  to  those  who  put  Him  to  the  proof  I 

It  is  the  second  and  radically  different  form  of  the  Volunta- 
ry System,  which,  in  Dr.  Evans'  words, '  *  looks  to  the  Church 
as  a  whole,  and  is  founded  on  the  principle  of  maintaining 
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the  Church  as  an  act  of  duty  and  of  devotion  to  God;"  and 
then  depending  upon  the  Church,  out  of  the  means  thus 
provided,  to  support  all  ministrations  alike  to  the  rich  and 
to  the  poor,  to  the  godless  and  to  the  devout.  ^'  This  broader 
idearespecting  Church  finance,"  adds  Dr.  Evans,  ^^can  only 
be  met  by  a  general  fund,  raised  upon  the  principle  that 
every  man  is  to  contribute  as  God  hath  prospered  him, 
not  merely  to  provide  ministrations  for  himself,  but  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  salvation  of  souls."  Of  this  system  of 
Church  finance  Dr.  Evans  says  plainly,  not  only  that  it 
"  was  carried  out  in  the  primitive  Church  and  was  success- 
ful," but  that,  "  it  is  the  only  scheme  which  has  ever  been 
successful." 

The  essential  characteristics  of  this  form  of  the  Volun- 
tary System,  are,  therefore,  these: 

First  —  That  those  persons  who  associate  themselves 
with  the  Church  in  a  given  parish,  or  statedly  attend  the 
services  of  the  same,  and  especially  those  who  acknowledge 
theur  personal  Christian  responsibilities,  should  be  called 
upon  severally  to  set  aside  and  contribute,  statedly  and 
systematically,  each  ''as  God  hath  prospered  him,"  such 
proportion  of  his  income,  or  other  such  sum  as  his  con- 
science may  prompt,  '*  every  man  as  he  purposeth  in  his 
heart,"  as  his  offering  to  God  for  the  support  of  His  Church ; 
which  sums  shall  be  paid  over  by  the  parish,  into  the  treas- 
ury of  the  Diocese,  to  constitute  in  whole  or  in  part  a  Sus- 
tentation  Fund  for  the  support  of  the  Bishop  and  Clergy 
of  the  same. 

Second  —  That  no  one,  so  contributing,  shall  be  called 
upon,  through  pew  rents,  subscriptions,  assessments  or 
otherwise,  to  provide  severally  or  collectively  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  ministry. 

Third  —  That  the  incidental  or  miscellaneous  offerings 
of  the  congregation  shall  be  used,  so  far  as  necessary,  for 
the  various  incidental  expense  of  Divine  services,  music, 
sexton,  lighting,  heating,  etc.,  and  that  for  the  erection  of 
churches,  chapels  and  rectories,  or  for  special  improve- 
ments in  these,  reliance  should  be  had  upon  special  offer- 
ings from  the  parishioners,  or  special  appropriations  from 
the  Diocesan  Treasury,  or  on  both  at  once. 
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In  the  practical  working  of  such  a  scheme^  were  the 
change  from  our  present  paix)chial  policy  once  fully  and 
fairly  made,  there  woold  probably  be  no  serious  difficulty— 
none,  certainly,  comparable  with  those  incident  to  our  pres- 
ent policy.  The  transition  itself  would,  however,  be  no 
doubt  impeded  by  many  and  grave  practical  difficulties;  not 
merely  those  incident  to  all  great  changes,  but  others, 
chiefly  growing  out  of  tho  various  ways  in  which  it  would 
come  into  conflict  with  that  selfishness  upon  which  our 
present  plan  is  based,  which  it  is  so  well  calculated  to 
develop,  and  to  which  it  directly  and  so  powerfully  ap- 
peals. 

To  avoid,  so  far  as  may  be,  these  difficulties  or  to  reduce 
them  to  their  minimum,  it  would,  were  such  a  change  at* 
tempted,  be,  perhaps,  expedient,  if  not  necessary, 

I.  To  propose  a  scheme  for  such  a  transition,  not  as  an 
obligatory  canon,  but  as  a  peimissory  and  experimental 
plan  for  voluntary  adoption  by  such  clergy  and  parishes  as 
will,  leaving  it  to  work  its  way  gradually  to  general  accept- 
ance by  force  of  its  successful  working. 

n.  To  limit  it,  at  first,  to  the  support  of  the  ministry, 
leaving  other  objects  to  be  brought  under  the  operation  of 
the  same  principles,  at  a  later  day. 

ni.  To  look,  at  first,  rather  to  its  local  or  partial,  than  to 
its  genera],  adoption;  and,  therefore,  to  propose  it,  at  first, 
in  those  Convocations,  or,  at  most,  in  those  Diocesan  Con- 
ventions where  the  general  feeling  may  be  most  &vorable 
to  such  an  experiment. 

These  general  conditions  premised,  a  scheme  of  transition, 
presenting  the  following  points,  might  perhaps  be  found 
acceptable  and  practicable: 

1.  That  the  Diocese  should  be  represented,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  such  a  scheme,  by  a  small  Board  of  iSmstees,  com- 
posed of  the  Bishop  and  the  lay  members  of  the  Diocesan 
Board  of  Missions;  or,  in  case  of  the  Convocation,  of  the 
Bishop  and  the  Dean  of  the  Convocation,  with  certain  lay- 
men, chosen  by  ballot  for  the  purpose,  and  which  board 
should  be  incorporated. 

2.  That  the  Rectors,  other  ministers,  and  missionaries,  in 
charge  of  those  parishes  or  stations   embraced   in  this 
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scheme,  be  referred  to  the  said  Trustees,  and  should  look  to 
them  only  for  their  support.      . 

3.  That  the  Treasury  of  said  Trustees,  should,  for  the 
present  purpose,  be  supplied  as  follows: 

a.  That  all  Diocesan  or  other  Missionary  Funds,  hereto- 
fore expended  in  the  support  of  such  stations  or  parishes, 
should  be  paid  over  to  said  Trustees. 

6.  That  in  every  such  parish  or  station,  the  Rector  or 
minister  in  charge  should  call  upon  each  and  all  of  his  par- 
ishioners severally,  and  especially  upon  the  communicants 
of  his  charge,  to  set  aside  as  a  matter  of  conscience  and  to 
pay  over,  through  the  offertory,  such  a  definite  portion  of 
their  income  as  they  feel  it  due  to  God  that  they  should  devote 
to  the  support  of  His  Church — it  being,  at  the  same  time, 
of  course,  understood  that  they  will  not  be  called  on  to  pay 
pew  rental  or  any  otherwise  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  Bector  or  minister;  the  aggregate  of  these  sums  to  be 
statedly  paid  over  to  the  said  above  Trustees,  by  the  local 
treasurer. 

c.  That  legacies,  endowments,  or  other  benefactions  for 
the  support  of  the  clergy  and  the  gradual  increase  of  their 
smaller  salaries,  should  be  asked  for  and  expected  by  said 
Trustees. 

4.  That  the  clergy  should  be  paid  as  follows: 

a.  That  the  normal  stipend  to  be  paid  by  such  Trustees 
to  each  Rector  or  other  minister,  should  at  first  be  fixed  at  a 
sum  not  less  than  that  before  received  by  him  for  the  same 
service. 

6.  That  the  said  normal  stipend  of  no  such  minister  shall, 
during  his  incumbency,  be  reduced  below  the  sum  at  which 
he  accepted  his  charge,  save  with  his  own  free  consent  and 
concurrence;  nor  shall  it  be,  at  any  time,  so  reduced  below 
the  amount  of  the  average  receipts  from  that  charge,  if 
thereby  it  would  be  made  less  than  $1,000. 

c.  That,  subject  to  these  two  above  restrictions,  the  nor- 
mal stipend  assigned  to  the  Rectors  or  ministers  of  said  par- 
ishes and  stations,  may  be,  from  time  to  time,  readjusted  by 
the  Trustees  as  the  aggregate  of  the  resources  at  their  dis- 
posal may  permit  or  make  necessary,  in  such  wise  as  to 
secure,  so  far  as  may  be,  for  every  such  parish  or  station 
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the  services  of  such  a  minister  as  the  conditions  thereof 
may  be  judged  to  require;  and  to  provide^  if  possible,  that 
no  such  stipend  should  be  fixed  at  less  than  $1,000. 

d.  Provided  only,  that  i/v^hen  the  funds  so  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Trustees,  shall,  for  any  given  year  or  part  thereof,  be 
found  insufficient  for  the  payment  of  the  stipends  so  fixed 
by  them,  a  temporary  reduction  from  the  amount  of  said 
normal  stipends  shall  be  made,  but  it  shall  be  made  propor- 
tionately and  pro  rata  on  that  of  all  the  clergy  concerned; 
in  which  case,  such  payments  shall,  as  soon  thereafter  as 
possible,  be  raised  again,  in  the  same  proportion,  to  the  nor- 
mal sums  before  fixed. 

By  some  such  scheme  the  following  results  will  be  se- 
cured: 

1.  That  the  dependence  and  loyalty  of  the  clergy  in 
their  work,  will  be  drawn  to  the  Church  rather  than  to 
their  respective  |)arishes. 

2.  That  provision  for  ministration  in  the  more  feeble 
parishes  will  be  more  likely  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
needs  and  special  requirements  of  such  parishes,  and  would 
not  be  so  commonly  limited  to  the  local  ability  to  provide 
for  them. 

3.  That  there  would  be  great  inducements  for  outside 
provision  of  means  for  the  general  relief  of  the  clergy  as  a 
body,  by  endowments  or  other  such  benefactions. 

4.  That  no  minister  would  feel  himself  or  be  regarded  by 
others  as  acting  in  his  own  interest  more  than  in  that  of  the 
Church  and  clergy  at  large,  in  urging  on  his  parishioners 
the  duty  of  liberal  giving  in  this  way. 

5.  That  no  Rector  or  minister  would  be  personally  affected 
by  the  removal  of  any  person  from  one  parish  to  another; 
and  all  temptations  to  rivalry  would  thus  be  removed;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  every  clergyman  within  the  operation 
of  such  a  scheme,  would  have  a  personal  and  even  a  pecuni- 
ary interest  in  the  efficiency  and  success  'of  every  other, 
woidd  be  a  sharer  in  the  benefits  resulting  from  his  faithful 
service,  and  a  sufferer  in  consequence  of  his  neglect  or  inef- 
ficiency. They  would  be  indeed;  virtually  insurers  of  each 
other's  fidelity. 

6.  It  would,  therefore,  almost  inevitably  follow  that  a 
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new  and  more  vigilant  interest  in  the  character  and  fitness 
of  the  clergy  would  be  developed;  far  greater  care  would 
be  exercised  in  the  recommendation  and  ordination  of  fit 
candidates  only,  and  proper  discipline  would  be  sustained 
and  enforced  by  the  common  sentiment  of  the  clergy  as  a 
body. 

7.  It  would  follow  that  the  clergy  would  be  incited  to 
use  their  infiuence  to  secure  as  their  colleagues  in  the  same 
Convocation  or  Diocese,  the  most  earnest  and  faithful  of 
their  brethren  known  to  them;  and  finally  every  interest 
would  thus  tend  to  the  gradual  elimination  of  unfit  men 
from  the  sacred  ministry,  and  to  the  proper  placing  of  those 
men  who,  although  imsuited  to  one  position  or  to  one  class 
of  duties,  might  be  admirably  suited  for  another. 

Such  a  scheme  as  that  here  sketched,  would,  of  course, 
relieve  the  parish  only  of  its  chief  financial  charge,  the 
provision  for  the  spiritual  ministrations  of*  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church.  Those  which  may  be  considered  as  the  purely 
secular  expenses  of  the  parish  may  easily  be  left,  as  sug- 
gested, to  the  unpledged  or  incidental  offerings,  or  to  any 
local  or  secular  provision  that  may  be  found  most  con- 
venient. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  a  scheme  can  be  regarded  but  as 
a  provisional  and  partial  development  of  a  true  and  complete 
system  of  Church  finance.  Whenever  the  adoption  of  such  a 
scheme  shall  become  general  in  any  Diocese,  embracing  the 
larger  and  wealthier  parishes  as  well  as  those  which  are 
smaller  and  possessed  of  but  comparatively  Uttle  means, 
then  it  should  embrace  in  its  operations  the  care  of  the  aged 
and  infirm  clergy  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who 
are  gone  to  their  rest,  as  well  as  the  erection  of  churches,  rec- 
tories, or  other  buildings  for  the  Church,  whether  for  dio- 
cesan or  for  i)arochial  purposes.  The  great  aggregate  offer- 
tory of  the  Diocese  could  then  be  divided  into  its  distinct 
portions,  and  that  portion  only  which  is  set  apart  as  a  Sus- 
tentation  Fund  for  the  support  of  the  Bishop  and  Clergy 
should  be  appropriated  as  above  proposed. 

Wm.  Chauncy  Lanqdon. 


ASSISTANT    BISHOPS. 

A  REJOINDER. 

^ '  rpHE  Catholic  Church  has  never  loved  Assistant 
•JL  Bishops,"  says  the  Article  of  the  Church  Review  of 
September,  which  statement  is  too  sweeping  to  be  discussed 
within  reasonable  limits,  besides  having  little  to  do  with 
the  practical  consideration  of  the  subject.  It  needs  only,  in 
passing,  a  word  of  caution  against  too  ready  belief.  Many 
persons  are  so  constituted  that,  as  those  on  a  moving  vessel 
are  like  to  think  that  the  objects  on  the  shore  are  in  motion, 
they  are  prone  tb  mistake  their  own  fancies  for  the  opin- 
ions of  the  world.  We  have  read  ere  now  many  pronounce- 
ments purporting  to  be  the  voice  of  *Hhe  People  of  Eng- 
land," or  the  ^'  Spirit  of  the  Age,"  and  have  found  after  all 
that  it  was  only  the  work  of  *^  Three  Tailors  of  Tooley 
Street."  Before  the  assertion  can  be  received  without  Um- 
itation  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  is  a  part  of  the 
*'  Catholic  Church."  If  so,  then  we  have  a  more  definite 
and  determinable  question  to  examine,  and  one  that  is  far 
more  to  the  point.  The  "  Catholic  Church,"  or  any  part  of 
it  in  any  age,  used  its  best  intelligence  and  such  wisdom  as 
it  had  to  adapt  its  working  machinery  to  its  own  circum- 
stances and  the  needs  of  its  own  times.  It  is  not  claiming 
very  much  for  the  Church  of  this  age  to  say  that  it  is  quite 
as  able  to  adjust  its  machinery  to  its  own  circumstances 
and  needs,  and  therefore  need  not  go  back  for  wisdom  and 
instruction  to  the  people  who  lived  in  circumstances  and 
under  conditions  far  diff erent.f rom  the  present.  It  wiU  not 
require  very  careful  or  extended  research  to  find  out  what 
this  part  of  the  Catholic  Church  has  loved.  For  more  than 
half  a  century — ^indeed,  as  soon  as  the  growth  of  the  Church 
and  the  age  of  its  Bishops  rendered  any  assistance  or  relief 
necessary — Assistant  Bishops  have  been  a  part  of  the  official 
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body.  The  first  American  Bishop  of  the  Anglican  succes- 
sion. Bishop  White,  had  an  Assistant.  From  the  time  of 
the  consecration  of  the  first  Assistant  Bishop  down  to  the 
past  year  the  Church  has  repeatedly  availed  itself  of  this 
method  of  giving  relief  to  aged  Bishops  or  supplementing 
the  labors  of  those  imable  to  render  the  full  measure  of 
service  expected  of  one  of  average  strength  and  soundness 
of  body.  The  love  for  Assistant  Bishops  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  any  one  section  of  the  country  or  party  or  **  school 
of  thought "  in  the  Church.  East  and  West,  North  and 
South,  "High"  and  "Low "Church  Diocese  have  freely 
availed  themselves  of  this  expedient  whenever  occasion 
arose.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  universal  favor 
with  which  this  method  of  supplying  lack  of  episcopal  ser- 
vice has  been  received  in  this  Church.  It  has  not  been 
from  any  doctrinal  notion,  but  simply  from  the  practical 
common  sense  which  has  usually  distinguished  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  adopting  the  best  means  to  secure  a  desired 
end.  The  Assistant  is  the  best  means  to  supply  a  want 
that  is  sure  to  arise  from  time  to  time,  while  the  Bishops 
are  subject  to  bodily  infirmity  and  liable  to  grow  old.  This 
latter  cause  is  certain  to  require  some  such  expedient  as 
often  as  a  Bishop's  life  is  prolonged  to  old  age.  Unless 
one's  health  and  strength  give  way  with  a  sudden  and  total 
collapse,  there  will  certainly  come  a  time  in  which  the 
gradually  waning  powers  and  the  diminished  ability  to 
resist  effect  of  work  and  exposure  will  make  a  Bishop's 
attempt  to  fulfill  his  duties  a  hard  struggle.  Very  soon 
even  a  determined  effort  will  not  be  sufficient  to  force 
nature  to  a  work  beyond  her  strength,  and  the  Bishop  is 
compelled  either  to  see  his  diocese  suffer  from  his  inability 
or  to  seek  relief  in  some  way.  Three  niethods  of  relief 
may  be  suggested:  1st.  The  Bishop,  so  soon  as  he  is  not 
able  to  do  all  that  can  be  fairly  expected  of  a  man  of  aver- 
age strength  and  endurance — i.  e.,  as  soon  as  he  is  unable, 
even  with  utmost  effort,  to  do  the  work  which  his  Diocese 
requires — ^may  resign  his  place  and  give  opportunity 
for  the  selection  of  one  who  can.  2d.  The  Diocese  may  be 
divided  so  as  to  adjust  the  amount  of  work  to  the  dimin- 
ished ability  of  the  Bishop.     3d.  An  Assistant  may  be 
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chosen  who,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  enfeebled  Bishop, 
may  render  such  assistance  as  is  needed.  The  first  of  these 
is  impracticable,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  provision  in 
the  law  of  the  Church  for  the  resignation  of  a  Diocesan 
Bishop  who  is  still  able  to  do  a  fair  amount  of  work.  Be- 
sides this,  the  salaries  of  most  of  the  Bishops  of  this  Church 
are  so  small,  and  the  demands  upon  them  so  great,  that 
they  can  make  no  provision  for  their  old  age.  The  Church 
makes  no  provision  for  them;  therefore,  the  suggestion  of 
turning  out  a  Bishop,  without  means  of  support,  upon  the 
world,  just  when  he  begins  to  wear  out,  and  after  he  has 
served  the  Church  with  small  i>ecuniary  reward  all  his  best 
days,  is  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  justice  and  humanity. 
It  needs  only  to  be  stated  to  be  condemned. 

The  second  method  is  impracticable  and  unreasonable.  To 
compel  a  Diocese,  which  can  be  perfectly  well  administered 
and  served  by  one  Bishop  of  average  vigor  and  soundness 
of  health,  to  undertake  permanently  the  expense  of  two 
dioceses  and  the  support  of  two  Bishops  because  its  Bishop 
for  the  time  has  broken  down  or  grown  old,  is  so  absurd 
that  no  argument  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  it.    No  one 
*  would  seriously  propose  such  a  measure  in  any  other  case. 
No  one  would  propose  to  divide  a  parish  simply  because  its 
rector  had  grown  too  old  to  do  all  the  duties  which  the  par- 
ish required.    But  even  if  so  impracticable  a  plan  were  to  be 
adopted  it  would  not  secure  the  desired  end.    The  disability 
of  a  Bishop  is  not  a  fixed  quantity.    It  will  not  stay  at  just 
so  much  and  no  more.    If  it  is  the  disability  of  old  age  it  is 
apt  to  increase  at  an  increasing  rate  every  year.    The  Bishop 
who  has  reached  the  point  when  his  power  of  labor  begins 
to  fail,  may  be  able  to  take  care  of  part  of  his  Diocese  for  a 
while,  but  soon  even  the  smaller  territory  becomes  too 
much  for  his  strength.     There  must  either  be  another 
division,  or  both  the  Bishop  and  the  Diocese  must  suflfer— the 
Bishop  from  the  effort  to  bear  a  burden  too  heavy  for  his 
diminishing  strength,  and  the  Diocese  from  the  la(d:  of  ser- 
vice which  a  Bishop  alone  can  render.    So  that  an  unneces- 
sary increase  of  the  "running  expenses"  of  the  Diocese, 
without  securing  the  desired  end,  is  all  that  would  result 
from  resorting  to  division  as  a  means  of  relieving  a  disabled 
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Bishop.     The  third  plan  is  that  ^hich  has  commended  itself 
to  the  practical  common  sense  of  our  Church.    It  perfectly 
secures  the  obj^  desired,  with  the  least  amount  of  finan- 
cial burden  and  the  least  derangement  of  the  working 
machinery  of  the  Diocese.    It  does  not,  Uke  division,  make 
a  permanent  change  for  the  sake  of  supplying  a  temporary 
need.    It  ceases  to  exist  the  moment  that  the  need  which 
ci-eated  it  has  ceased  to  exist.    It  provides  the  Bishop  with 
a  lielper  whose  work  can  be  adjusted  exactly  to  the  occasion 
and  degree  of  his  need.   It  provides  the  Diocese  with  episco- 
pal service,  not  from  strangers  who  can  very  imperfectly 
render  it,  but  from  one  who  is  united  with  it  by  a  hf e-long 
tenure  and  whose  interests  are  entirely  bound  up  with  it. 
As  the  aged  Bishop  becomes  less  able  to  bear  the  burden, 
the  younger  associate,  becoming  moi*e  familiar  with  the 
duties  of  the  office  and  better  acquainted  with  the  Diocese 
and  its  people,  can  take  a  greater  share  of  the  work.    When 
death  takes  away  the  elder  from  his  labors,  the  younger 
succeeds  to  the  place  for  which  he  has  been  prepared  in  the 
best  possible  way,  and  the  Diocese  goes  on  without  change 
or  increased  expense.    Division  can  be  considered  upon  its 
own  merits  and  need  not  be  forced  upon  a  reluctant  Diocese 
as  the  only  means  of  getting  its  lack  of  episcopal  service 
supplied.    There  are  so  many  desirable  ends  to  be  secured 
by  the  method  of  Assistant  Bishops  that  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  the  Canon  amended  in  1871,  so  as  to  open  the  door 
wider  for  their  employment.    The  "  extent  of  his  Diocese  " 
was  added  to  the  other  grounds  on  which  an  Assistant  might 
be  elected,  the  consent  of  the  General  Convention  or  Stand- 
ing Committee  being  first  had.     Under  this  provision  the 
present  Bishop  of  North  Carolina  was  elected  as  Assistant 
Bishop  of  that  Diocese,  thus  proving  that  it  was  not  a 
'^dead  Canon."    This  fact  also  disproves  the  assertion  that 
'Hhe  only  attempt  to  use  the  Canon  resulted  in  a  proposi- 
tion to  repeal  it. "    The  Diocese  of  Mississippi  also  ' '  attempt- 
ed to  use  "  this  new  provision,  but  failed  to  gain  the  consent 
of  the  Standing  Conomittees. 

It  is  important  to  call  attention  to  the  flat  contradiction 
of  facts  in  the  statement  put  forth  in  the  article  imder  our 
consideration,  that ' '  the  consent  of  the  General  Church  has 
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never  yet  been  even  so  much  as  asked  for  the  election  of  an 
Assistant  of  this  new-fangled  kind,  except  by  Virginia,  in 
1880"  (italics  mine).  The  consent  has  been  asked  twice 
and  in  one  case  obtained.  That  the  Canon  was  intended 
only  for  some  "unknown  time  and  place  hereafter, "is  not 
by  any  means  a  proof  of  its  "deadness."  Many  of  the 
Canons  have  the  same  reason  for  existing.  The  "  time  and 
place  "  of  using  many  of  them  no  man  can  certainly  pre- 
dict. It  is  even  true  of  some  of  them  that  they  may  have 
seldom  any  occasion  to  be  used.  The  Canon,  on  the  trial  of 
a  Bishop,  e.  gr.,  has  been  put  to  use  but  a  very  few  times  in 
the  history  of  our  Church.  Every  good  Churchman  de- 
voutly hopes  that  the  occasion  of  its  use  may  never  again 
arise.  Yet  the  same  Churchmen  would  freely  admit  the 
wisdom  of  letting  it  stand.  Nor  would  it  be  wise  in  any 
Bishop  to  give  way  to  '*  naughtiness  of  heart,"  trusting  to 
the  "deadness"  of  the  Canon. 

We  need  not  trouble  ourselves,  however,  with  this  "new- 
fangled "  part  of  the  Canon,  since  the  chief  point  raised  con- 
cerns the  language  of  the  older  part  of  it.  The  objections 
for  the  sake  of  which  the  article  seems  to  have  been  writ- 
ten, depend  upon  the  definition  of  the  words  "unable  to 
discharge  his  episcopal  duties."  What  constitutes  the 
"  inability  7"  The  writer  maintains  (and  all  the  weight  of 
his  argument  rests  upon  this)  that  it  means  total  and  entire 
inability.  He  proposes  to  "put  an  extinguisher  upon 
quibbles  "  by  defining  the  word  "  unable  "  so  that  no  one 
may  mistake  its  meaning.  He  asserts,  with  all  confidence 
of  one  announcing  a  self-evident  truth,  that  inability  in  the 
sense  used  in  the  civil  law  must  define  the  meaning  of  the 
word  as  used  in  ecclesiastical  law.  Just  here  we  find  the 
source  of  ^mistake  which  vitiates  the  whole  argument.  Of 
course,  "unable"  means  "unable"  wherever  it  is  to  be 
found.  But  the  word  by  itself  is  indefinite.  It  is  defined 
and  its  meaning  determined  by  the  connection  in  whid^  it 
stands.  The  phrase  "  unable  to  perform  his  duties, "in  one 
casCj  may  mean  a  wholly  different  thing  from  the  same 
words  used  in  another  place.  The  "inability"  depends 
upon  what  the  duties  are  and  what  amount  of  "  abili^  "  of 
any  sort  is  required  in  order  to  "discharge"  them.    The 
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illustration  from  the  case  of  the  late  President  Garfield  is 
curiously  aside  from  the  point.  Even  upon  the  writer's  own 
showing  it  has  no  bearing  upon  the  question,  for  he  was 
'^  evidently  and  notoriously  unable  to  discharge  "  his  duties 
as  President.  The  fact  of  his  inability  is  admitted.  Very 
well;  then  it  must  have  been  something  else  besides  a  doubt 
as  to  "  inability  "  which  held  back  the  hand  of  the  Vice- 
President.  This  was  partly  the  expectation  and  hope  that 
the  President  would  soon  recover,  at  least  sufficiently  to 
**  discharge  his  duties,"  and  partly  the  suppressed  excite- 
ment of  the  public  mind  which  made  hasty  action  highly 
inexpedient.  But  suppose  that  the  condition  of  the  Presi- 
dent had  been  ascertained  to  be,  in  all  reasonable  probability, 
permanent,  would  there  have  been  any  doubt  as  to  whether 
he  was  ^^  unable  "  in  tke  sense  of  the  Constitution?  If,  in 
addition,the  ^'  duties  of  his  office  "  had  involved  the  labor  of 
traveling,  say  four  hundred  miles  a  week,  including  long 
journeys  over  rough  roads  in  open  wagons  and  all  sorts  of 
weather,  besides  making  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  speeches 
and  doing  other  work  exhaustive  both  to  mind  and  body, 
would  any  sane  man  have  doubted  the  fact  of  his  ^  inability?" 
The  meaning  of  the  language  of  the  Canon  is  easily  under- 
stood without  going  to  analogies,  real  or  supposed.  It  is  suffi- 
ciently plain  to  any  who  will  take  the  pains  to  consider  it 
with  mind  free  from  the  bias  of  a  theory.  "Unable  to  dis- 
charge his  duties  "  means,  and  can  mean  nothing  else,  than 
all  hia  duties.  If  we  say  that  A  is  "unable  to  discharge 
his  i>ecuniary  obligations,"  we  do  not  mean  that  he  cannot 
pay  anything^  but  that  he  cdknot  pay  all.  It  would  be 
nothing  to  the  point  to  show  that  he  could  pay  fifty  or  even 
seventy-five  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  remainder  would  still 
be  a  part  of  his  obligations,  which  he  would  be  "  unable  to 
discharge."  If  we  say  that  a  Bishop  is  "imable  to  dis- 
charge his  duties,"  we  mean,  plainly  enough,  all  his  duties. 
It  would  be  quite  irrelevant  for  one  to  offer  in  objection  the 
proof  that  he  could  discharge  one-half  or  even  three-fourths 
of  them.  The  remaining  half  or  fourth  would  be  as  much 
a  part  of  his  duties  as  that  which  he  could  discharge. 

We  have,  besides,  in  the  practice  of  the  Church  itself,  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  sense  in  which  "  unable  "  is  to 
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be  understood.  We  interpret  the  language  of  a  Canon  by 
the  acts  under  a  Canon.  The  Canon  on  Assistant  Bishops, 
having  now  been  in  force  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and 
having  been  repeatedly  put  to  use,  certainly  affords  a  means 
of  its  own  interpretation.  The  facts  show  that  the  **  inabil- 
ity "  was  understood  in  its  natural,  proper  sense.  **  Un- 
able to  discharge  his  duties  "  meant  all  that  was  included 
in  the  term  "his  duties" — ^not  "unable  to  do  anything." 
Unable  was  not  taken  to  mean  the  same  thing  as  totally 
disabled.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  the  Bishops  who  were 
'  ^  unable  "  in  the  meaning  of  the  Canon,  were  at  the  same 
time  "  able  "  to  do  a  very  considerable  amount  of  work  for 
many  years.  Bishop  White,  as  we  learn,  was  "able"  to 
work,  along  with  an  Assistant,  for  nine  years.  Bishop 
Meade  was  made  Assistant  in  1829,  and  did  not  succeed  to 
the  care  of  the  Diocese  until  1841.  Bishop  Johns  was  As- 
sistant of  Bishop  Meade  for  twenty  years,  and  during  a 
part  of  that  time,  at  least,  the  appointments  of  both  Bishop 
and  Assistant  Bishop  were  to  be  found  together  in  the 
Church  papers,  the  one  officiating  in  one  part  of  the  Dio- 
cese while  the  other  was  officiating  in  another.  Bishop 
Potter  was  "  able"  to  do  a  good  deal  of  work  for  nearly 
seven  years,  after  Dr.  Bowman  was  consecrated  as  his  As- 
sistant. Bishop  Mcllvaine  was  "  able  to  discharge"  a  part 
of  his  duties  for  thirteen  years  after  he  had  been  considered 
by  the  Church  as  "unable  to  discharge  his  episcopal  du- 
ties "  in  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Canon.  These  are 
sufficient  to  show  what  the  Church  meant  by  the  word 
"unable."  The  writer  of  the  article  of  September  labors 
under  a  confusion  of  ideas  when  he  takes  "unable"  to 
stand  for  "totally  disabled."  He  seems  not  to  see  that 
' '  unable  to  discharge  his  duties  "  must  necessarily  include 
all  his  duties,  since  if  any  part  is  unperformed,  it  could  not 
be  said  of  a  Bishop  that  he  had  "  discharged  his  duties." 

How  is  it  to  be  determined  when  such  inability  exists? 
That  depends  upon  the  cause  of  it.  If  the  Bishop  is  not  at 
the  time  of  life  at  which  the  strength  gives  way  in  the 
course  of  nature,  the  inability  is  announced  by  a  violent 
breakdown,  or  by  the  presence  of  a  disease  which  saps  the 
strength  and  renders  great  care  necessary  in  order  to  pro- 
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long  life.  Of  the  presence  of  such  an  infirmity  a  compe- 
tent physician  is  the  best  judge.  But  the  case  of  infirmity 
from  old  age  is  different.  Here  there  is  no  sudden  collapse 
or  disease.  It  is  simply  that,  in  the  natural  and  gradual 
decay  of  the  bodily  powers,  sometimes  of  the  mental  pow- 
ers as  well,  the  point  is  reached  in  which  the  burdens  once 
easily  borne  become  too  heavy  for  the  diminished  strength. 
After  a  straggle  to  overcome  the  reluctance  of  nature,  the 
man  is  obliged  to  give  up  and  confess  himself  to  be  an  old 
man.  Just  when  this  point  is  reached  can  be  known  only 
to  the  man  himself.  If  he  be  a  resolute  and  energetic  man, 
be  will  be  slow  to  admit  that  he  is  failing,  until  a  few  sharp 
rebukes  of  nature,  in  the  form  of  sickness  and  enforced 
cessation  from  work,  tell  him  that  he  can  presume  no  fur- 
ther upon  his  strength.  When  a  Bishop  by  this  process  of 
gradual  failure  of  strength  gets  to  be  unable  to  do  the 
amount  of  work  which  his  Diocese  requires,  and  which  one 
of  average  strength  and  endurance  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  do,  he  is  '*  disabled."  He  is  certainly,  and  in 
the  plainest  sense  of  the  word,  "unable  to  discharge  his  du- 
ties." 

Here  are  the  duties  pertaining  to  his  episcopal  office. 
They  are  **his  duties  "~  duties  which  he  once  could  and  did 
dischai^e,  and  which  he  can  no  longer  discharge.  It  is  quite 
aside  from  the  purpose  to  reply,  "  He  can  discharge  a  part  of 
them."  The  others  are  also  his  duties,  and  he  cannot  '^dis- 
charge "  them.  The  Church  has  been  accustomed  to  regard 
her  Bishops  as  men  of  truth,  honor  and  unselfishness.  It 
is  presumed  that  they  are  *not  men  who  will  shirk 
their  work  and  try  to  slip  their  burdens  upon  other  shoul- 
ders. It  is  not  expected  that  any  one  of  them  would  stoop 
to  falsehood  or  misrepresentation  in  order  to  gain  relief 
from  part  of  his  duties  at  the  expense  of  his  Diocese. 
Therefore,  when  a  Bishop  asked  for  an  Assistant  on  the 
ground  of  *' inability"  from  old  age,  or  from  any  other 
cause  believed  to  be  permanent,  the  clergy  and  laity  of  his 
Diocese  promptly  yielded  to  his  request,  believing  that,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  he  was  telling  the  truth.  The  general 
Church  did  not  hesitate  to  give  conseut,  because  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  had  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing 
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the  truth  and  judging  of  the  necessity  was  received  as  suf- 
ficient. Members  of  the  Church  beUeved  and  trusted  each 
other.  Between  the  Dioceses  there  was  the  observance  of 
mutual  confidence  and  esteem,  without  which  Christianity 
is  a  sham  and  a  pretence.  It  remained  for  the  Church  in 
Virginia  to  receive,  in  1866,  her  "welcome  home  "  by  being 
made  the  one  exception  to  this  courtesy  and  confidence. 
Strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  deprive  her  aged  Bishop  of 
the  help  which  he  asked  and  needed,  and  to  present  her  of- 
ficial representations  before  the  general  Church  as  "making 
themselves  personally  responsible  for  the  truth"  of  that 
which  was  false,  and  endeavoring  by  misrepresentation  to 
evade  the  law  of  the  Church.  Happily  other  counsels  pre- 
vailed. Those  more  immediately  acquainted  with  the  facts 
in  the  case  of  the  Diocese  of  Virginia  are  no  doubt  able  to 
vindicate  her  from  this  new  attack  upon  the  truthfulness  of 
her  Bishop  and  the  honesty  and  reliabihty  of  her  Church 
people.  The  Diocese  of  Central  Pennsylvania  also  comes  in 
for  a  share  of  the  undesirable  representation,  and  it  is  to 
that  portion  of  the  article  we  propose  now  to  turn.  The 
Diocese  was  well  and  effectively  administered  for  eight  years 
by  its  Bishop,  who  never  complained  of  the  amount  of  work 
nor  neglected  any  part  of  it.  In  the  face  of  a  strenuous  ef- 
fort to  get  up  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  division  of  the  Diocese, 
he  spoke  of  his  age,  then  seventy  years,  and  suggested  the 
probability  of  his  needing  assistance  in  a  few  years.  He 
suggested  also,  informally  and  in  conversation  with  those 
who  talked  with  him,  that  an  Assistant  Bishop  would  best 
supply  the  help  needed — tvfien  it  should  he  needed.  This  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  asking  for  an  assistant  at  that 
time.  He  certainly  did  not  do  so  publicly  or  ofiScially.  If 
he  did  so  privately,  many  of  his  friends  were  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  fact.  A  man,  after  reaching  the  age  of 
seventy,  may  naturally  speak  of  a  failure  of  his  strength  as 
a  thing  probable  in  the  near  future.  But  this  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  asking  assistance  at  that  time.  An  aged 
man  may  surely  speak  of  soon  needing  a  place  in  the  ceme- 
tery without  being  understood  as  giving  himself  out  to  be 
dead  or  dying.  It  is,  therefore,  misleading  to  say  that  the 
inability  was  represented  as  existing  for  four  years,  while 
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all  the  time  the  Bishop  was  able  to  do  more  work  than  at 
any  other  time  during  his  episcopate.  It  was  only  in  1882t 
three  years  after,  that  he  made  sucli  ''  statement  to  his  Con- 
vention "  that  they  decided  that,  in  their  judgment,  he  was 
'^unable  to  discharge  his  episcopal  duties/' and  so  stated  in 
their  resolution.  The  suggestion  that  the  Bishop  had  not 
said,  in  so  many  words,  that  he  was  unable,  was  therefore 
beside  the  purpose.  The  resolution  did  not  assert  that  he 
did,  and  so  there  was  no  contradiction.  Therefore,  the  in- 
terruption was  received  in  silence — it  may  have  been  a 
''helpless  silence,"  or  it  may  have  been  a  dignified  silence. 
The  Convention  seemed,  by  its  action,  to  take  the  latter  view 
of  it. 

The  Bishop,  1882,  did  present  two  means  of  relieving  his 
inability— division  and  assistant.  That  is  true,  but  that  is 
not  the  whole  truth.  While  he  professed  himself  ready  to 
give  consent  to  division  on  certain  conditions,  he  at  the 
same  time  set  forth  some  weighty  facts  showing  the  inex- 
pediency of  division,  and  declared,  both  in  his  address  and 
in  his  reply  to  the  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  him, 
that  division  would  be  but  a  temporary  relief.  It  was  sim- 
ply a  matter  for  them  to  decide  whether  to  divide  a  Diocese 
which  did  not  need  division,  was  the  proper  means  for  pro- 
viding assistance  which  would  terve  only  for  a  year  or  two, 
possibly  not  so  long  as  that. 

It  would  be  tedious,  as  well  as  useless,  to  follow  the  course 
of  the  article  in  its  citations  from  the  Bishop's  address  to 
the  Convention  of  1883,  with  the  writer's  comments.  They 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  question  only  on  the  assumption,  al- 
ready shown  to  be  erroneous,  that  **  unable"  means  totally 
disabled.  Bead  without  this  misleading  assumption,  the 
record  shows  both  the  diflSculty  of  the  "duties"  and  the 
hard  struggle  vdth  which  the  Bishop  **  discharged"  a  part 
of  them.  But  the  Bishop  made  no  parade  of  his  infirmities. 
Those  who  know  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  know  that  noth- 
ing but  the  Bishop's  resolute  will  kept  him  at  work  when 
every  consideration  of  prudence  would  have  urged  him  to 
stop.  They  know  of  his  returns  to  his  home,  in  some  cases 
with  visitations  unfinished,  to  a  sick  room;  of  his  attempt- 
ing brief  visitations  before  complete  recovery  only  to  return 
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to. a  sick  room  again;  of  the  care  with  which  he  struggled 
by  the  constant  aid  of  his  physician  to  keep  up  his  strength 
and  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  the  labor  and  exposure  insepa- 
rable from  the  '^  discharge  of  his  episcopistl  duties"  in  that 
Diocese  in  which  alone  he  can  discharge  them.     They  know 
of  sickness  which  caused  great  uneasiness  to  his  friends,  as 
one  which  might  easily  have  proved  fatal  to  one  of  his  age. 
They  know  of  the  continuance  of  this  straggle  to  "dis- 
charge his  duties,"  even  at  the  risk  of  total  helplessness  or 
loss  of  his  life,  until  his  physician  forbade  the  continuance 
of  the  effort,  and  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of 
telegraphing  to  a  clergyman  who  was  expecting  him,  that 
he  could  not  fulfil  his  engagement.    With  all  this  struggle, 
sickness  and  risk  of  health  or  life,  he  was  "  unable  to  dis- 
charge" his  duties  and  must  leave  part  of  them  undone. 
Therefore  he  accepted  the  offer  of  another  Bishop  to  "dis- 
charge" the  unfinished  part  for  him.    It  was  not  necessary 
to  say  that  he  asked  assistance  because  he  needed  it.    The 
kind  offer  of  the  Bishop  of  Pittsburg  was  made  on  the  as- 
sumption of  such  need.    No  Bishop  would  surely  offer  to  do 
another  Bishop's  work  unless  he  thought  the  help  to  be 
needed.    And  the  Bishop  of  Central  Pennsylvania  is  not  the 
man  to  put  his  work  upon  others  unless  he  is  "unable"  to 
do  it  himself.    It  remains  only  to  show  the  fallacy  of 
another  assumption  on  which  the  writer's  argument  is  in 
part  based.     The  fact  that  a  Bishop  has  been  able  to  do  a 
certain  work  during  one  year  is  assumed  to  show  that 
he  can   go   on   doing  it.    Nothing   is  further  from  the 
truth.      A    man     may    be    able    to   walk    a   hundred 
miles  a  day  for  five  days,  but  be  evidently  unable  to  do  it 
on  the  sixth.     A  men  some  time  ago,  the  papers  tell  us,  feU 
into  a  well,  the  water  of  which  was  deep  enough  to  drown 
him.  He  caught,  however,  upon  a  projecting  rock  and  held 
on  desperately  for  half  an  hour,  calling  for  help.    At  last  a 
passer-by  heard  him  and  came  to  his  relief.    The  man  in 
the  well  urged  him  to  make  haste,  telling  him  how  long  he 
had  been  already  holding  on.    If  the  passer-by  had  read 
the  Review  article  on  Assistant  Bishops,  and  had  been 
captivated  by  its  reasoning,  he  would  have  said,  '*  Put  an 
extinguisher  upon  quibbles,  my  friend;  how  can  you  say 
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that  you  are  unable  to  hold  on,  when  your  own  words,  tell- 
ing what  you  have  done,  are  a  proof  of  your  abiUty ?  I  will 
leave  you  unhelped  until  you  drop  off  into  the  water."  For- 
tunately for  the  sufferer,  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  but 
acting  upon  the  unconscious  logic  of  common  sense,  he  helped 
him  out  without  delay. 

The  record  of  the  Bishop's  work  for  the  past  year,  and  of 
the  difficulty  with  which  it  was  done,  confirmed  the  state- 
ment made  of  his  need  of  assistance.  The  failure  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  election  of  an  Assistant  was  not,  at  least  so  far 
as  many  of  the  Cfonvention  were  concerned,  from  any  re- 
luctance or  want  of  interest,  as  the  writer  implies .  It  was 
because  the  Convention  was  already  exhausted  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  division,  and  the  lay  representation  was  rapidly 
thinning  out,  and  it  was  not  deemed  desirable  to  proceed  to 
an  election  with  half  the  parishes  unrepresented.  The  Con- 
vention, therefore,  referred  the  matter  to  a  committee, 
having  made  temporary  provision  for  the  Bishop's  inability 
by  voting  a  sum  of  money  to  procure  the  assistance  of 
other  Bishops  as  it  was  needed.  Once  more  we  come  to  a 
repetition  of  the  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the  word  "una- 
ble," which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  argument.  To 
be  "  unable  "  the  Bishop  must  be  broken  down.  When  he 
has  the  misfortune  to  grow  old,  so  that  his  work  is  too 
heavy  for  him,  and  he  is  compelled  to  say  so  to  the  Church, 
the  reply  is  coolly:  There  is  no  help  for  you.  You  must  go 
go  on  and  labor  above  your  strength  until  you  are  broken 
down  or  until  you  drop  in  your  tracks.  When  you  are 
consigned  to  total  helplessness,  and  this  helplessness  is  as- 
certained to  be  permanent,  you  may  have  a  successor  who 
is  nominally  your  assistant.  A  sorrowful  prospect,  truly,  for 
the  Bishops  of  the  Church  if  they  should  be  afflicted  with 
any  **  permanent  cause  of  infirmity,"  or  live  to  old  age.  A 
hoary  head  may  be  '* a  crown  of  glory"  to  other  righteous 
men,  but  it  will  be  a  sign  of  trembling  and  anticipation  if 
the  righteous  man  happens  to  be  a  Bishop.  The  Church 
provides  no  help  to  lighten  his  labors,  but  forces  him  on 
until  he  dies  under  his  burdens  or  is  consigned  to  a  helpless- 
ness worse  than  death.  This  would  be  inhuman  treatment 
if  applied  to  an  aged  or  disabled  cab-horse.    It  will  seem  to 
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many  rather  a  novelty  in  the  treatment  of  aged  or  disabled 
Bishops.  The  words  '*  permanent  cause  of  infirmity"  are 
certainly  a  very  mild  expression  to  involve  so  painful  a  con- 
dition of  things  as  total  and  permanent  helplessness.  This 
treatment  of  aged  servants  of  the  Church  is  coolly  recom- 
mended in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  Canon  says  not  a 
word  of  ''breaking  down,"  either  permanent  or  temporary . 
It  simply  says  '^  unable  to  dischai^ge  his  duties,"  unable  to 
do  full  work,  as  the  language  plainly  means.  The  fact  of 
inability  may  be  announced,  in  the  case  of  those  not  yet 
disabled  by  age,  by  a  temporary  breakdown  or  a  protracted 
sickness.  But  this  temporary  breakdown  is  not  that  upon 
which  the  claim  for  an  Assistant  is  based.  It  is  the  ''  perma- 
nent weakness  "  of  which  this  is  the  indication  and  the  warn- 
ing. In  the  case  of  an  aged  Bishop  there  is  no  necessity  of 
waiting  untU  nature  gives  one  of  her  sharp  remonstrances. 
That  might  be  to  wait  until  the  Bishop  was  past  all  assist- 
ance; for  to  the  aged  such  a  breakdown  means  Very  often 
helplessness  or  death.  It  was  to  prevent  this  condition  of 
things — to  give  to  the  aged  and  infirm  such  help  as  might 
prolong  their  lives,  and  save  to  the  Church  the  services  of 
men  whose  experience,  ripened  Christian  character  and  in- 
fiuence,  made  their  lives  precious,  although  they  could  not 
by  reason  of  bodily  infirmity  "  discharge  their  duties  "—that 
Assistant  Bishops  have  been  provided.  To  refuse  to  help  an 
aged  or  infirm  Bishop  till  he  is  past  help,  and  then  to  pro- 
vide an  Assistant  who  does  not  assist,  is  certainly  a  gross 
perversion  of  the  intention  of  the  Canon. 

Want  of  time  prevents  a  further  consideration  of  the 
article,  but  we  submit  the  following  to  the  sober  judgment 
of  all  concerned. 

1.  '''Able  to  discharge  his  duties"  cannot  possibly  bo 
made  to  mean  the  same  as  ' 'unable  to  discharge  a  part  of 
them."  Therefore,  a  Bishop  is  ''unable  to  discharge  his 
duties  "  when  he  is  not  able  to  do  all  that  his  Diocese  re- 
quires and  which  a  man  of  average  health  and  strength 
might  readily  do;  and  it  has  been  so  interpreted  by  the 
Church  by  her  action  in  such  cases. 

2.  Precedents  or  analogies  from  the  case  of  a  President 
or  Governor  have  no  bearing  upon  the  question,  the  inabil- 
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ity  depending,  in  each  case,  upon  the  duties  and  the  ability 
required  to  perform  them. 

3.  That^  '^old  age  or  other  permanent  cause  of  infirm- 
ity," cannot  by  any  possibility  be  tortured  into  meaning 
''old  age  plus  a  total  and  permanent  hreakdown.^^  Old 
age  is  in  itself  a  cause  of  inability  whenever  it  prevents  the 
Bishop  from  rendering  the  full  measure  of  service  to  be  ex- 
pected from  one  of  average  strength  and  health ;  and  it  Jias 
been  so  interpreted  by  the  Church  by  her  acti(m  in  such 
cases. 

4.  "Permanent  cause  of  infirmity"  cannot,  by  any 
straining  of  the  words,  be  made  to  mean  the  same  thine: 
as  ^^  total  and  permanent  breakdown. "  ^  ^  Infirmity"  means 
simply  weakness.  If  the  weakness  is  such  as  to  prevent 
the  Bishop  from  discharging,  to  the  full  measure,  his  duties, 
as  he  would  otherwise  be  able  to  do,  and  as  he  has  been 
able  to  do;  and  if  the  cause  is  permanent,  then  he  is  *^  un- 
able" in  the  sense  intended  by  the  Canon;  and  the  Church 
by  her  auction  has  so  defined  it. 

5.  Except  where  the  inability  exists  "by  reason  of  old 
age,"  and  where  no  doubt  oan  arise  as  to  the  permanency 
of  the  cause,  an  intelligent  and  conscientious  physician, 
acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  is  best  able  to  decide 
as  to  the  infirmity  and  the  permanence  of  its  cause,  and  the 
testimony  of  such  a  physician,  given  after  careful  examina- 
tion, is  the  best  evidence  possible  to  be  had  for  a  right  de- 
termination of  the  question  of  inability. 

6.  In  the  question  as  to  inability  from  old  age,  where  the 
strength  fails  gradually,  the  time  when  the  Bishop  reaches 
the  point  when  he  is  no  longer  "able  to  discharge  his 
duties  "  can  be  determined  only  by  the  Bishop  himself.  He 
best  knows  the  "duties"  and  he  alone  knows  his  own 
power  of  labor  and  endurance.  Therefore  the  testimony  of 
the  Bishop,  being  presumably  a  conscientious  Chiistian 
man,  and  guided  in  his  declarations  by  honor  and  truth,  is 
the  best  evidence  possible  to  be  had  in  deciding  the  question 
as  to  his  inability. 

7.  Dioceses  represented  by  their  Conventions  composed 
of  hundreds  of  clergy  who  have  borne  themselves  without 
reproach,  and  of  hundreds  of  the  most  intelligent  and  godly 
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laifey  of  the  Church,  who  have  commanded  the  respect  and 
earned  the  confidence  of  their  fellow-citizens  and  fellow- 
Churchmen  by  lives  of  unblemished  integrity  and  honor, 
and  Bishops  who  have  faithfully  and  effectively  served  the 
Church,  perhaps  for  half  a  century,  freely  giving  them- 
selves to  her  service  and  so  living  that  she  has  considered 
them  worthy  of  her  highest  and  most  honorable  office,  are 
not  to  be  held  up  as  tricksters,  trying  to  evade  the  law,  nor 
to  be  pilloried  before  the  Church  with  the  charge  of  "  bare- 
faced misrepresentation,"  because  they  happen  to  be  guided, 
in  their  interpretation  of  the  language  of  a  Canon,  by  the 
usage  of  the  Church  for  fifty  years,  and  to  disagree  with 
the  writer  of  the  article  on  Assistant  Bishops. 

Wm.  p.  Orrick. 
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Nothing  that  has  issued  from  the  press  during  the  last 
month,  or  for  a  long  time  past  indeed,  is  of  half  so  great 
interest  to  American  Churchmen  as  the  Report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  with  the  Book 
Annexed ;  which  though  not  published,  have  wisely  been 
made  accessible  before  the  presentation  of  the  Report,  to 
give  to  Churchmen  an  opportunity  for  the  deliberate  ex- 
amination of  the  same,  before  action  is  had  on  so  impoi'tant 
and  weighty  a  matter. 

The  very  careful  and  conservative  manner  in  which  the 
Committee  have  dealt  with  the  subject  committed  to  them 
will  be  grateful  to  those  who  were  apprehensive  of  harm 
coming  to  the  Church  from  th^  appointment  of  any  com- 
mittee for  such  an  undertaking. 

WhUe  most  of  the  alterations  and  additions  they  propose, 
will,  we  believe,  meet  the  grateful  approbation  of  the 
Church  generally,  we  must  venture  at  the  risk  of  being 
thought  presumptuous,  to  remark  upon  a  few  particulars  in 
which,  as  we  conceive,  their  work  might  have  been  made 
more  complete  and  satisfactory. 
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The  first  and  most  important  thing  that  strikes  us  is  that 
the  Committee,  in  their  work,  do  not  seem  to  have  had  suffi- 
ciently in  mind  ritual  precedents,  or  to  have  been  governed 
by  any  comprehensive  liturgical  principles.  The  restoration 
of  the  whole  of  the  XCV.  Psalm,  as  the  Invitatory  of  the 
Morning  Office,  the  restoration  of  the  whole  of  the  Bene- 
dictusj  as  likewise  of  the  Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimittis,  is 
a  movement  in  the  right  direction,  as  it  is  substantially  the 
restoration  of  our  Prayer  Book  back  to  its  original  form,  as 
inherited  by  us  from  the  Mother  Church  of  England,  and 
the  undoing,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  work  of  our  well- 
meaning,  but,  liturgically,  ignorant  Revisers  of  one  hundred 
years  ago.  But  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  to  obtain 
greater  variety  in  our  worship  by  so  modifying  the  Evening 
Office  as  to  violate  its  constructive  unity,  and  therefore  its 
harmony,  with  the  Morning  Office,  will  be  regarded,  we 
think,  by  liturgical  scholars  rather  as  a  marring  than  an 
enrichment  of  the  Prayer  Book.  In  the  Original  Offices 
from  which  our  Prayer  Book  was  compiled,  certain  Morn- 
ing and  Evening  Offices  stand  over  against  each  other,  hav- 
ing almost  an  identity  of  frame- work  or  form  of  construc- 
tion, yet  almost  entirely  different  in  the  matter  of  their 
contents.  These  are  Lauds  and  Vespers,  and  Prime  and 
Complin,  which  are  almost  identical  in  form,  or  features  of 
construction,  yet  almost  totally  different  in  other  respects. 
But  our  Committee  have  sought  to  attain  variety  by  materi- 
ally modifying  the  identity  of  form,  thereby  marring  the 
harmony  now  existing,  between  our  Morning  and  Evening 
Offices,  rather  than  providing  new  matter  for  those  portions 
of  the  Evening  which  are  repetitions  of  corresponding  por- 
tions of  the  Morning  Office.  To  particularize,  the  Exhorta- 
tion—*' Dearly  beloved  brethren  " — must  be  said  every  Sun- 
day in  the  Morning  Prayer,  but  may  be  omitted  in  the 
Evening  Prayer.  An  alternative  form  of  Confession  has 
been  insei'ted  in  the  Evening  Prayer  without  any  corres- 
ponding change  in  the  Morning  Prayer.  The  Gloria  in  Ex- 
celsis,  which,  from  the  third  century,  has  been  the  great 
Morning  Hymn  of  the  whole  Eastern  Church,  and  has 
stood  in  our  Prayer  Book  in  the  Morning  Office  since  it  was 
placed  there  by  our  American  Bevisors,  and  allowed  to  be 
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used  as  a  greater  Doxology  than  the  Gloria  Patrt  after  the 
Psalms  at  both  Morning  and  Evenmg  Prayer,  is  by  our 
Committee  removed  from  the  Morning  Prayer  entirely  and 
given  in  the  Evening  Prayer.  Then  the  Preces,  or  Versicles 
and  Responses,  that  follow  the  Creed,  both  Morning  and 
Evening  in  the  English  Prayer  Book,  are  restored  to  the 
Evening  Prayer  by  our  Committee,  but  not  to  the  Morning. 
This  marring  of  the  unity  of  structure  which  now  char- 
acterizes the  two  Offices  is  discordant  and  confusing  in  its 
effect,  and  is  wholly  unnecessary,  as,  with  the  wealth  of 
Uturgical  material  now  within  our  reach,  an  Evening  Of- 
fice can  be  easily  provided  identical  in  structural  form  with 
the  present  one,  without  the  repetition  of  a  sentence  con- 
tained in  the  Morning  Office,  except  the  Doxology  and  tbe 
Creed.*  It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped,  therefore,  that  this  por- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  Committee  will  not  be  adopted. 

A  word  on  some  other  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
for  attaining  greater  variety  in  our  worship. 

The  restoration  of  the  latter  part  of  the  xcv.  Psalm  with 
its  obligatory  use  in  Lent  and  its  discretionary  use  at  other 
times,  IS  excellent  and  wise,  but  would  have  been  better  if 
it  had  been  provided  that  during  Lent  the  Invitatory  should 
begin  at  the  6th  verse — "O  come  let  us  worship  and  fall 
down,  etc.,^'  as  the  jubilant  beginning  of  the  Psalm  is  asun- 
suited  to  seasons  of  humiliation  and  penitence,  as  is  the  som- 
bre conclusion  to  seasons  of  joy. 

The  twenty  new  Selections  of  Psalms  proposed  will  be 
found  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  ones. 

The  provision  of  the  six  introductory  verses  to  the  Song 
of  the  Three  Children,  as  an  alternate  for  Te  Deum  or 
Benedicite^  will  give  great  satisfaction.  But  why  was  not 
an  accurate  translation  of  the  original  given?  Omitting  the 
three  words  "and  to  be"  before  *' praised"  in  each  verse 
mars,  instead  of  improving  the  rythm.  The  Septuagint 
Greek  of  the  secona  clause  of  the  verses  is  koi  aiverdc, 

virepwf/ohfievoc  elc  tov^  alctva^j  or  koI  {nrepvuvtirb^  nal  iirepivSo^og  etc  ^ov^  aluvac. 

The  restoration  of  the  whole  of  the  Benedictus  is  a  great 
gain,  especially  for  that  portion  of  the  Church  Year  in 
which  we  commemorate  our  Lord's  Incarnation. 

But  what  could  have  led  the  Committee  to  insert  the 
cxxi.  Psalm — *'I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills, 
etc."  in  the  Morning  Office,  as  an  alternate  for  the -Bene- 
dictus  and  Jubilate?    It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  Evening 

*Ao  item  illustratiDg  this  the  Committee  hnve  furnished  in  the  proposed 
Prayer  for  the  President  in  the  Evening  Service. 
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Psalms  in  the  whole  Psalter,  and  is  as  inappropriate  for  a 
Morning  OfiSce  as  the  Ixiii  Psalm — "O  God  Thou  art  my 
God,  early  will  I  seek  Thee,  etc." — ^would  be  for  an  Eve- 
ning Office.  In  the  Boman,  the  Ambrosian,  the  Parisian 
and  Lyons  Breviaries  it  is  contained  in  the  Monday  Vespers 
and  is  suitable  for  an  Evening  Office  only. 

The  proposed  substitution  of  Psalm  idii  and  Psalm  xliii 
as  Responsaries  to  the  First  and  Second  Lessons  in  the  Eve- 
ning Prayer  on  Ash  Wednesday,  and  permissibly  through- 
out Lent,  for  the  Responsaries  appointed  to  be  used  at  other 
times,  without  any  corresponding  provision  for  introducing 
the  penitential  element  in  the  Morning  Prayer  is  another 
instance  of  widening  the  breach  in  unity  of  construction 
between  the  two  services,  and  an  awkward  expedient  for 

siting  what  can  be  much  more  easily  attained,  and  for 

^th  services  alike,  by  a  return  to  the  order  of  the  Original 
Offices  from  which  our  Prayer  Book  was  compiled.  It  is 
as  follows: 

After  the  Benedictus  at  Lauds  and  Magnificat  at  Vespers, 
the  Creed  not  being  said  in  these  Offices,  but  in  Prime  and 
Compline,  stands  the  following  Rubric: 

'^OnFerias  [Week-days]  of  Advent^  Lent^  in  the  Ember- 
weeks  and  on  Vigils^  which  are  Fasts  (Except  Christmas 
Eve  and  the  Vigil  and  Ember  Days  of  Penttcost)  after  the 
Antiphon  of  the  Benedictus  and  at  Vespers  after  the  Anti- 
phon  of  the  Magnificat,  the  follovring  l^eces  shall  be  said 
Kneeling:  at  other  Seasons  they  shall  not  be  said.^^ 

Then  roUow  three  Kyries,  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  thirteen 
Versicles  and  Responses,  six  of  which  are  restored  to  the 
Evening  Prayer  07ily  by  our  Committee.  These  are  followed 
by  the  Rubric. 

Then  shall  be  saidy  Psalm  cxxx.    De  Profundis.^^ 

After  the  Psalm  follows  the  Rubric.  ^'At  Vespers,  in- 
stead of  it  shall  be  said^  Psalm  K,  Miserere." 

The  rsalm  being  ended,  four  Versicles  and  Responses  are 
said  and  followed  by  the  Rubric, 

"2%€n  shall  be  said  the  Collect  for  the  Day^ 

These  Preces  are  the  same  in  Lauds  and  Vespers,  being 
followed,  in  the  former  office,  in  Lent,  by  the  De  ProfundiSy 
and  in  the  latter  by  the  Miserere.  The  r reces  of  Prime  and 
Compline  are  entii-ely  different;  those  of  Prime  being  ap- 
propriate to  the  beginning  of  the  day,  and  those  of  Compline 
to  its  close.  On  W  ednesdays  during  Lent  are  said  in  this 
place  the  whole  group  of  the  Gradual  Psalms,*  of  which  the 


« ti 


These  are  the  fifteen  Psalms,  cxx. — cxxziv.,  probably  in  part  an  adapta- 
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De  Profundis  is  one,  and  on  Fridays  are  said  the  sevett  Pen- 
itential PsalmSy  of  which  the  Miserere  is  one,  followed  by 
the  Litany. 

But  besides  this  facility  which  the  Rubrics  of  the  Old 
Offices  gave  for  introducing  special  acts  of  devotion  in  the 
more  Solemn-  Seasons  in  connection  with  the  Prayers,  they 
had  equal  facility  for  giving  the  colour  of  every  Ecclesias- 
tical Season  to  the  portion  of  the  Offices  preceding  the 
Prayers,  not  only  by  the  Antiphons  to  the  Psalms,  but  by 
the  Kesponsaries  to  the  Lessons.    These  in  our  Prayer  Book 
are  all  jubilant,  and  to  bring  in  here  the  penitential  element, 
at  least  into  the  Evening  Prayer,  was  the  aim  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  substituting  Psalms  xlii  and  xliii  for  the  other 
Kesponsaries  after  the  Lessons  in  that  Office.    But  neither 
Psalms  or  Canticles  were  used  as  Responsaries  to  the  Les- 
sons in  the  Old  Offices.    These  were  framed  with  reference 
to  the  Feast  or  Fast  in  the  Festal  and  Penitential  Seasons, 
and  drawn  from  the  subjects  of  the  Lessons  at  other  times. 
The  Canticles,  or  Scripture  H^mns,  were  an  integral  part  of 
the  body  of  the  Office,  precisely  as  were  the  Psalms,  the 
principal  Offices  having  their  fixed  Canticles,  and  the  Office 
of  Lauds  having  a  different  Canticle  for  each  day  of  the 
week.    The  hymn  Te  Deunij  to  particularize,  was  said  after 
the  last  Lesson  at  Noctums,  on  Sundays  and  Feasts,  instead 
of  its  appointed  Responsary;  the  Benedicite  was  the  fixed 
Canticle  of  the  Sunday  Lauds,  the  Song  of  Isaiah  of  Mon- 
day, the  Song  of  Hezekiah  of  Tuesday  Lauds,  and  so  on, 
through  the  week.    The  Benedicttis  is  a  standing  Canticle  in 
Lauds  every  day  throughout  the  week,  while  the  Magnificat 
is  the  invariable  Canticle  of  Vespei*s,  and  the  Nunc  Dimittis 
of  Compline.    Now  the  Reformers,  in  consolidating  and  ab- 
breviatmg  the  Old  Offices  into  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
for  the  sake  of  bi^vity  and  simplicity,  took  the  Canticles  for 
the  different  Offices  as  the  invariable  Responsaries  to  the 
Lessons  read  in  them,  except  that  the  Benedicite  was  to  be 
used  instead  of  Te  Deum  in  Lent.    The  Te  Deum  which  bad 
been  the  Responsary  after  the  last  Lesson  of  Noctums  on 
Sundays  and  Festivals,  they  made  the  Responsary  aSber  the 
First  Lesson,  and   BenedtctuSy  the  stanaing  Canticle  of 
Lauds,  the  Responsary  after  the  Second  Lesson  in  the  . 

tioa  of  ancieut  hymns,  and  forming  originally  a  Psalter  within  a  Psalter.'^ 
"  The  characteristics  of  these  Psahns  are  sweetness,  tenderness.  sympatJiy  vtd 
brevity."  *'  No  one  of  them  bears  an  individual  character,  all  refer  to  the 
whole  Church  of  God.  The  fundamental  thought  in  all  is  the  FrovideDoe  of 
God  watching  6ver  His  Church.' 
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Morning  Prayer;  and  the  Magnificat^  the  Canticle  of  Ves- 
pers, and  Nunc  Dimittis,  the  Canticle  of  Compline,  the  Re- 
sponsaries  after  the  two  Lessons,  respectively,  in  the  Even- 
ing Prayer.  And  these  were  all  that  were  provided  by  the 
Compilers  of  our  Prayer  Book  from  the  Old  Offices.  The 
addition  of  Psalms,  as  substitutes  for  the  Evangelical  Can- 
ticles, was  made  in  the  revision  of  1552,  to  stop  the  clamor 
of  the  Puritans,  who  objected  to  the  Canticles  as  being 
Popish;  '*  these  glorious  and  unquiet  spirits y^^  as  Cranmer 
called  them,  *^  which  can  like  nothina  out  is  after  their  own 
fancy;  and  cease  not  to  make  trouble  when  things  be  most 
quiet  and  in  good  order. ^^  This  substitution  of  Psalms  for 
the  Canticles  is,  therefore,  manifestly  against  all  ritual 
precedent,  and  it  is  desirable  to  curtail,  rather  than  expand, 
this  feature  of  our  Prayer  Book  Offices.  For  Festivals  and 
times  not  penitential,  what  we  now  have  is  all  that  can  be 
desired.  Our  present  lack  of  Besponsaries,  corresponding 
with  the  lessons  in  Penitential  Seasons,  could  most  satis- 
factorily be  supplied  by  framing  a  few  after  the  fashion  of 
the  old  ones,  to  be  placed  with  the  "  Proper  Anthems  for 
certain  Festivals,"  as  provided  by  the  Committee  in  the 
"Book  Annexed."  To  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  idea 
of  their  structure,  we  will  give  two  or  three  each,  for  Ad- 
vent and  Lent,  as  follows: 

Besponsory  to  the  Second  Lesson  of  the  First  Sunday  in 
Advent. 

v.  1  beheld  in  the  night  yisions,  and  behold  in  the  clouds  of  Heaven  One 
like  unto  the  SoK  of  Man ;  and  there  was  given  to  Him  a  kingdom  and  glory^ 
and  every  people,  nation  and  tongue  sliall  serve  Him. 

R.  His  dommion  is  an  everlastmg  dominion,  which  shall  not  be  taken  away,, 
and  His  kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed.  And  there  was  given 
to  Him  a  kingdom  and  glory,  and  every  people,  nation  and  tongue  shall  serve 
Him. 

Glory,  etc. 

Eesponsory  to  the  Seventh  Lesson  of  the  First  Sunday  in 
Advent. 

V.  Behold,  a  Virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  Son,  saith  the  Lord.  And 
His  Name  shall  be  Wonderful,  Counsellor.  The  Mighty  God. 

R.  He  shall  sit  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  of  His  Kingdom  there  shall 
be  no  end.  And  His  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The  Mighty 
God. 

Glory,  etc, 

Responsory  to  the  Ninth  Lesson  of  the  First  Sunday  in 
Advent. 

,  V.  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  raise  up  to  David  a 
righteous  Branch,  and  a  King  shall  reign,  and  prosper  and  shall  execute  judg- 
ment and  righteousness  in  the  earth.  And  this  is  Ills  Name  whereby  He  shall 
he  called,  The  Lord  our  Righteousness. 
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K.  In  Hifi  day  Judab  shall  be  saved,  and  Israel  shall  dwell  safely.     And 
this  is  His  Name  wherby  He  shall  be  called.  The  Lobd  ou&  RiaHBouHKEss. 
Glory,  etc, 

Eesponsory  after  the  Third  Lesson  of  the  First  Sunday 
in  Lent. 

V.  With  fasting  and  weeping  let  the  priests  pray,  saying:  Spare,  0  Lobd, 
spare  Thy  people,  and  give  not  Thine  heritage  to  destniction. 

H.  Let  the  priests  weep  between  the  porch  and  the  altar,  saving:  Spare,  0 
Lord,  spare  Thy  people  and  give  not  Thine  heritage  to  destniction. 

Glory,  etc 

After  the  Fourth  Lesson  of  the  First  Sunday  in  Lent. 

y.  Let  us  amend  those  thmgs  wherein  we  have  isnorantly  sinned;  lest. 
suddenlv  prevented  by  death,  we  should  seek  a  place  of  repentance  and  find  it 
not.    Hear,  Lord,  and  have  mercy,  for  we  have  sinned  against  Tbee. 

R.  Help  us,  O  God  of  our  Salvation,  and  for  the  glory  of  Thy  name,  0 
Lord,  deliver  us.  Hear,  Lord,  and  have  mercy;  for  we  mive  sinned  against 
Thee. 

Glory,  etc. 

After  the  Eighth  Lesson  of  the  same  Sunday. 

y.  Deal  Thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  bring  the  poor  and  the  wanderer  to 
thine  house.  Then  shall  thy  light  break  forth  as  the  morning,  and  thy 
righteousness  shall  go  before  thy  face. 

|k  R.  When  Thou  seest  the  naked  cover  him.  and  hide  not  thyself  from 
thine  own  flesh.  Then  shall  thy  light  break  forth  as  the  morning,  and  thy 
righteousness  shall  go  before  thy  face. 

Glory,  etc. 

But  not  to  dwell  longer  on  details,  considering  the  work  of 
the  Committee  generally,  in  our  view  of  the  matter,  it  comes 
very  far  short  of  meeting  what  a  majority  of  Churchmen, 
as  we  believe,  desire,  and  what  the  interests  of  the  Church 
now  absolutely  require.  They  seem  to  have  been  afraid  to 
do  what  they  evidently  had  a  mind  to,  and  from  apprehen- 
sions of  startling  the  Church  by  going  too  far, did  only  m  part. 

In  the  matter  of  provision  for  shorter  services,  for  in- 
stance,  their  recommendations,  if  adopted,  wiU  afford  a 
much-needed  relief  to  those  Parishes  which  have  Daily 
Prayers  and  Weekly  Communion;  but  beyond  this,  excepting 
their  valuable  recommendations  for  restoring  our  Prayer- 
Book  back  nearer  to  its  original  form,  thev  will  hardly  be 
felt  at  all.  For  though  it  is  allowed  in  Week-day  services  to 
begin  at  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  in  Lent,  at  the  Bidding  to 
Prayer,  followed  by  the  Confession,  yet  on  Sunday  mornings 
the  '  *  Dearly  beloved  brethren  "  must  be  said.  So  of  the  pro- 
vision recommended  for  curtailing  the  length  of  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer,  concluding  with  the  third  Collect;  this  may 
be  done  on  Week-days  but  not  on  Sundays.  Likewise  in  the 
Communion  Office,  the  recitation  of  the  Decalogue  may  be 
omitted  at  the  second  celebration  on  the  same  day  in  those 
few  churches  that  have  it,  but  in  all  other  cases  it  must  be 
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said.  So  the  exhortation  at  the  time  of  celebration  ^'  may  he 
omitted  if  it  hath  been  already  said  once  in  that  same  month. " 

But  in  Churches  which  have  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer 
only  on  Sundays  and  the  Communion  only  once  a  month, 
none  of  these  provisions  are  of  any  avail  at  all.  They  must 
continue  on  using  the  full  services  provided  in  the  rrayer 
Book,  precisely  as  all  have  done  neveboiore.  And  such 
Churches  are  the  great  majority  of  our  land,  who  need  and 
demand  relief  in  the  matter  of  the  length  of  services  as 
well  as  the  Churches  in  cities  and  towns.  Indeed  they  need 
it  a  great  deal  more;  for  a  considerable  proportion  of  their 
CoDgregations,  and  especially  of  the  Congregations  that 
attend  upon  the  ministrations  of  the  Church  throughout 
our  vast  Missionary  field,  extending  as  it  does,  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  from  Canada  to  the 
Gulf  or  Mexico,  consists  of  persons  not  raised  in  the 
Church,  and  not  accustomed,  therefore,  to  any  liturgical 
forms;  who,  while  appreciating  to  some  extent  the  beauties 
of  our  Services,  usually  object  to  them  as  too  formal  and 
intolerably  long.  This  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  acceptance 
of  our  services  and  the  growth  of  the  Church  in  those  places 
where  she  is  not  established  throughout  the  land;  and  there 
was  far  greater  need  for  the  Committee  to  address  them- 
selves to  giving  relief  in  this  direction  than  to  provide  it  for 
the  small  fraction  of  the  Church  to  which  only  their  provis- 
ions can  apply. 

There  is  a  way,  as  we  conceive,  and  a  very  simple  and 
comprehensive  one,  by  which  can  be  attained  all  that  can 
be  desired  by  Urbane,  or  Eural,  or  Missionary  Parishes  or 
ConRregations  in  the  matter  of  shorter  services  and  greater 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  the  Prayer  Book;  and  that  is  by 
making  discretionary  the  use  of  all  the  additions  that  were 
made  to  the  Prayer  Book  Offices  after  they  were  first  formu- 
lated from  their  Original  Sources  by  our  Martyred  Reformers 
under  the  reign  of  jEdward  the  VL  These  additions,  as  all 
Churchmen  know,  were  made  in  great  part  at  the  sugges- 
tions and  under  the  heavy  and  persistent  pressure  of  the 
Continental  Divines,  who,  for  ages,  hovered  about  the 
English  Iteformers,  and  left  no  efforts  untried  to  eliminate 
from  the  Liturgical  OflBces  of  the  English  Church,  every 
Catholic  feature,  and  reduce  her  ritual,  as  well  as  her  doc- 
trines, to  the  low  level  of  Calvanistic,  fanatical  Protestant* 
ism.  Manv  of  the  additions  then  made  were  useful  at  the 
time,  which,  under  the  changed  circumstances  of  the  pres- 
ent, are  so  only  in  exceptional  cases.  The  Exhortations,  for 
instance,  which  were  inserted  in  the  Morning  and  Evening 
Offices,  were  effective  Sermonettes,  as  they  now  are,  when 
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addressed  to  those  who  are  uninstructed  in  the  nature  of 
Christian  worship  and  the  conditions  of  its  acceptableness 
with  God,  but  to  old  Congregations  which  have  been  in- 
structed in  these  things  from  infancy,  the  repetition  of 
these  addresses  is  jejune  and  wearisome,  and  a  dead  weight 
upon  the  elasticity  and  glow  of  our  habitual  worship.  And 
so  of  other  particulars  under  this  head,  as  the  repetition  of 
the  Decalogue  every  Sunday,  which  we  have  not  space  here 
to  dwell  upon. 

No  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  by  the  Committee 
to  provide,  what  is  a  great  desideratum  in  many  Citv  Par- 
ishes throughout  the  land,  a  second  Evening  Service  for  the 
Lord's  day. 

Why,  everybody  is  asking,  have  the  Committee  changed 
the  time  for  celebrating  the  Feast  of  our  Lord's  Transfigura- 
tion, for  which  they  have  wisely  provided  a  Collect,  Epistle 
and  Gospel,  from  August  6th  to  January  ISth?  It  is  true 
that  the  ol^rvance  of  this  Festival  was  not  authoritatively 
established  in  the  Church  of  Kome  until  1445,  under  the  Pon- 
tificate of  Calixtus  III. ;  so  that  if  the  time  of  its  observance 
had  no  other  authority  than  a  late  Papal  one,  the  precedent 
might  not  be  regarded  as  of  much  obligatory  force;  out  it  has 
been  fixed  and  celebrated  by  the  Greek  Church  at  this  date- 
August  6th-r-f or  over  twelve  hundred  years.  To  set  aside 
a  precedent  of  such  long  standing  in  the  most  Orthodox 
branch  of  the  ancient  Catholic  Church  is  unwarrantable, 
except  for  good  reasons,  of  which,  if  they  exist,  the  Com- 
mittee have  given  no  intimation. 

But  we  forbear.     We  had  in  mind  several  other  particu- 
lars of  the  Report  to  remark  upon,  but  the  len^h  to  which 
this  notice  has  nin  precludes  it.    A  good  beginning,  and 
some  progress,   has  been  made,  and  mainly  in  the  ri^ht 
direction.    But  the  adoption  of  this  Report  as  a  finality, 
would  by  no  means  provide  for  the  wants  of  all  depart- 
ments of  the  Church's  worship  and  work.   Let  the  Conven- 
tion accept  and  recommend  to  the  Dioceses  for  adoption, 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  which  meet  with 
general  acceptance,  but  let  the  Committee  be  continued,  or 
another  be  appointed  to  continue  their  work,  as  the  publi* 
cation  of  this  Report,  and  the  discussion.^  which  it  will  call 
forth,  will  awaken  great  interest,  and  if  the  Committee  is 
continued,  and  the  matter  left  open  for  its  better  perfecting 
and  fuller  development,  an  impetus  will  be  given  to  litur- 
gical study  and  research  during  the  next  three  years,  which 
cannot  be  without  important  results  in  the  attainment  of 
what  will  generally  satisfy,  and  contribute  greatly  to  the 
edification  of,  the  whole  Church. 
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WHAT  IS  CATHOLICISM?     WHAT  IS  ROMANISM?* 

TT7"HAT  is  Catholicism?  What  is  Romanism?  Is  there 
VV  any  difference  between  them?  It  would  be  inter- 
esting and  profitable,  and  withal  very  sad,  to  hear  the  an- 
swers which  would  be  given  by  nine  men  out  of  every  ten 
to  these  questions.  The  ignorance  on  the  subject  which 
these  inquiries  probe  and  lay  bare  is  almost  universal,  and 
as  profound  as  it  is  widespread.  The  learned  share  it  with 
the  illiterate,  the  scholar  and  the  refined  gentleman  with 
the  rustic  and  the  boor.  The  great  mass  of  Romanists, 
equally  with  Protestants,  are  here  at  one;  they  know  little 
or  nothing  about  the  subject.  They  both  identify  Cathol- 
icism and  Romanism,  and  for  the  same  reason,  ignorance, 
though  with  an  opposite  result.  The  one  is  a  Romanist 
because  he  holds  that  Romanism  and  Catholicism  are  iden- 

*  This  article  has  been  prepared  as  an  introduction  to  a  book  entitled  '*  Papal 
Claims  with  Light  of  Scripture  and  History/'  by  an  English  author,  and  orig- 
inally published  with  a  preface  by  the  Bishop  of  Bedford.  The  work  will  soon 
be  republished  in  this  country  by  Mr.  James  Pott. 
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tical,  and  he  must  be  a  Catholic;  and  the  other  is  a 
Protestant  because  he  is  persuaded  that  Catholicism  and 
Romanism  are  the  same,  and  whatever  else  he  may  be  he 
cannot  be  a  Romanist.  This  ignorance  seems  to  be  proof 
against  ordinary  methods  of  enlightenment.  Its  victims 
love  the  shadow  of  ignorance,  partly  because  it  is  heredit- 
ary, and  covers  a  multitude  of  sins  of  their  forefathers  and 
their  own,  partly  because  it  is  an  excuse  for  their  position; 
it  reconciles  them  to  their  religious  habits,  and  accounts  for 
their  temper,  and  disposition,  and  acts,  and  words;  and 
partly  because  it  is  their  interest  to  remain  ignorant,  since 
the  capital  with  which  they  trade  and  the  weapons  with 
which  they  fight  would  be  swept  away,  were  the  distinc- 
tion between  Romanism  and  true  Catholicism  generally 
understood,  and  clearly  apprehended  by  the  public.  The 
object  of  the  excellent  little  monograph  by  an  anonymous 
English  author,  to  which  we  have  been  asked  by  the  enter- 
prising American  publisher  to  write  an  introduction,  has 
this  laudable  object  in  view,  to  enlighten  the  public  as  to 
the  essence  of  Romanism  and  the  true  nature  of  Cathol- 
icism, and  the  consequent  real  distinction  between  them. 

When  this  object  has  been  secured  an  immense  amount 
of  utterly  useless  controversy  will  be  forever  at  an  end; 
the  mischievous  occupation  of  a  large  number  of  polemics 
wiU  be  forever  gone;  the  drift  to  Rome  on  the  part  of 
earnest  but  ill-informed  persons,  which  has  of  late  years 
been  checked,  will  virtually  cease,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
candid  and  intelligent  Romanists,  when  their  eyes  are 
opened,  will  seek  the  communion  of  the  one  holy  catholic 
and  apostolic  Church  in  this  land  by  renouncing  allegiance  to 
the  usurped  and  uncatholic  and  uncanonical  claim  to 
spiritual  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  We 
commend  this  little  book  to  the  careful  and  thoughtful 
perusal  of  all  into  whose  hands  it  may  come.  It  is,  indeed, 
itself  but  an  introduction,  but  it  opens  the  subject  wisely 
and  well — wisely^  because  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written 
is  admirable;  there  is  no  bitterness,  there  is  no  abuse;  it'c//, 
because  the  case  is  plainly  and  succinctly  stated,  and  the  in- 
terested inquirer,  who  would  prosecute  his  reseai-ches  fur- 
ther, is  modestly  yet  suflSciently  helped  to  do  so. 
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To  recur  to  our  questions  with  which  we  started:  What 
is  Catholicism?  What  is  Bomanism?  Is  there  any  difference 
between  them?  Catholicism  is  the  word  which  expresses 
the  universality  of  the  Church  of  God,  the  Body  of  Christ, 
as  united  under  one  head,  her  sovereign  incarnate  Lord, 
seated  on  the  eternal  throne  in  Heaven,  which  continues 
now  as  from  the  first,  "  steadfastly  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
apostles  and  the  fellowship,  and  the  breaking  of  the  bread, 
and  the  prayers."*  The  centre  of  unity  in  the  Catholic 
Church  is  Christ  in  Heaven,  the  sun  of  righteousness.  He 
diffuses  His  hfe-giving  power  organically  through  His 
deputies,  appointed  by  Himself,  the  Apostles,  and  their  suc- 
cessors in  all  lands.  When  Christ,  risen  from  the  dead  in 
His  glorified  humanity,  stood  on  the  Mount  of  the  Ascen- 
sion just  before  He  went  up  into  Heaven,  with  His  eleven 
Apostles  around  Him,  there  was  presented  an  initial  object 
lesson  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  its  Head  and  members,  in 
its  character,  and  scope  and  duration.  The  centre,  the 
Head  is  Christ,  the  Apostles  stand  equally  related  to  Him. 
They  are  the  radii.  He  speaks  to  them  all  alikey  and  His 
commission  through  them  sweeps  around  the  entire  cii'cle, 
**  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature."  It  is  a  commission  universal  as  to  territory, 
''  all  the  world;"  universal  as  to  subjects,  '*  every  creature." 
In  their  relation  to  Him,  as  subordinates  to  a  superior, 
they  are  on  a  perfect  equality.  '*  Go  ye,"  He  says  to  the 
eleven,  not  "g^o  thou,^^  to  one,  S.  Peter.  Their  message  is 
the  same,  to  proclaim  and  teach  *'  whatsoever  he  has  com- 
manded them,"  and  they  are  all  equally  empowered  to 
teach,  not  one  independently  of  the  rest,  and  they  dependent 
upon  Him,  but  all  mutually  dependent  upon  each  other  in 
order  to  secure  Compliance  with  the  condition  imposed  by 
Christ  as  a  limit  and  boundary  of  their  teaching,  "  whatso- 
ever He  had  commanded,"  nothing  more,  nothing  less.    The 


*"H<yav  di  npoaKafyrepovvrec  ry  6tdaxi  tuv  airoiTTd^MVj  Kal  Ttj  Koivuvitf  koI  ry 
KX6au  Tot  &pT0Vy  Koi  Tdig  irpoaevxat^" — Acts  iL,  42. 

*The  original  has  the  article  prefixed  to  each  of  the  nouns--doctrine,  fellow- 
ship, breaking  of  bread,  and  prayers. 
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duration  of  this  state  of  things  in  all  its  essential  details  is 
to  be  *^  for  all  time."  "Lo!  I  am  with  you  alway,"  says 
our  Lord,  "  even  to  the  end  of  the  world."*  Here  we  have 
the  picture  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  prepared  and 
arranged  by  our  Blessed  Lord  Himself.  It  is  photographed 
for  us,  for  our  study,  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  grouping  is 
Christ's,  the  adjustment  of  all  the  particulars  is  His.  It  is 
the  solemn  moment  of  His  departure  from  earth,  no  more 
to  appear  again  until  He  comes,  when  human  history  is 
ended,  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead  at  the  last 
great  day.  It  is  the  initial  object  lesson  given  by  Christ 
of  His  Church,  the  Catholic  Church.  Look  at  it.  It  shows 
us  Christ  in  His  relation  to  His  chief  ministers  and  their 
successors,  equally  near  to  all;  not  one,  S.  Peter  recUning  on 
His  bosom  and  the  others  at  a  distance,  learning  through 
his  hps  their  Master's  will.  That  place  had  been  S.  John's 
at  the  last  supper,  never  S.  Peter's.  Now  all  are  at  an 
equal  remove,  and  all  hear  alike  and  on  equal  terms  their 
Lord's  commands,  ''Go  ye,"  *' teach  ye,"  "  baptize  ye." 
They  are  to  go,  to  teach,  to  baptize  in  immediate  depend- 
ence upon  Him,  not  in  subordinate  dependence  upon  one 
preferred  before  his  fellows,  and  then  through  him  and 
only  through  him  responsible  to  Christ.  Look  at  the 
picture  narrowly,  carefully,  critically,  you  will  find  it  in 
the  Holy  Gospel,  it  refuses  absolutely  to  suggest,  much  less 
present,  such  an  idea.  The  next  picture  of  the  Christian 
Church,  the  Body  of  Christ,  is  sketched  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
of  its  condition  immediately  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and 
in  its  teaching  as  regards  all  points  indeed,  but  especially 
the  one  which  now  claims  our  attention,  is  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  first.  The  Blessed  Spirit  paints  the  portrait 
of  the  first  Christains,  the  very  firsts  there  were  none  before 
them,  by  these  graphic  words:  '  They  continued  stead- 
fastly in  the  Apostle's  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in 
breaking  of  bread  and  in  prayers."  How  precisely  and 
accurately  does  this  state  of  things,  as  a  reality  presenting 
existing  facts,  cori'espond  with  what  our  Lord  contemplates 
when  He  says  to  the  eleven,  ''Go  ye,"  "teach  ye,"  "bap- 
's. Matthew,  xxviii.  19.  20.    8.  Mark,  xvi.  15. 
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tize  ye"!  They,'  with  S.  Matthias  added  to  their  number, 
have  fulfilled  His  behests,  and  lo!  the  results,  the  subjects 
of  their  teaching  and  ministrations,  the  laity,  ^^  continue 
steadfastly  in  their  (the  Apostles*)  doctrine  and  fellowship, 
and  the  breaking  of  bread  and  in  the  prayers."  As  on 
the  Mount  of  Ascension,  in  prospect  of  work^  the  Apostles 
stand  in  official  relation  equally  near  to  their  Divine  Master, 
so  now  when  they  have  begun  their  labors,  and  are  minis- 
tering to  devout  men  '*  out  of  every  nation  under  Heaven," 
their  converts  look  to  them  severally  as  on  a  level  of  perfect 
equality,  they  continue  steadfastly  in  the  Apostle^  doctrine, 
etc.,  not  on^s — S.PeterSy  hut  in  that  of  all.  This  is  catho- 
licity; it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  Romanism.  It  is 
equally,  be  it  observed,  with  our  Lord's  object  lesson  just 
before  He  ascended,  inconsistent  with  sectarianism. 
Bomanism  and  sectarianism  are  alike  utterly  and  absolutely 
irreconcilable  with  the  chart  and  charter  of  His  Church  as 
given  by  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Ascension,  and  with  the 
organism  and  condition  of  the  Church  as  it  existed  at  the 
first,  in  Pentecostal  times,  when  the  original  eleven,  in- 
spired by  the  Holy  Ghost,  planted,  and  watered,  and 
builded,  and  God  gave  the  increase.  Catholicism,  then, 
expresses  the  condition  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  organ- 
ized by  Him,  so  that  all,  through  His  deputies,  the  Apostles, 
and  their  successors,  teaching,  laboring,  ministering  in  His 
name  in  all  lands,  should  stand  equally  related  to  Him, 
should  be  equally  near  to  Him,  should  equally  share  in  His 
blessings  the  fullness  of  Him  that  filleth  all  in  all.  The 
Catholic  Church  in  its  government  and  jurisdiction,  as  or- 
ganized by  Christ,  is  an  oligarchy  on  earth  composed  orig- 
inally of  the  eleven  Apostles,  under  their  Divine  Master  as 
their  head,  and  then  and  afterward  to  the  end  of  the  world 
of  their  official  successors,  the  Bishops  under  Christ,  as  their 
head.  The  ministiy  of  the  Church  in  its  highest  order. 
Bishops,  is  first  in  order  of  time,  and  through  their  official 
acts  they  beget  the  laity,  and  nourish  them  and  build  them 
up  by  the  Word  and  Sacraments.  The  essential  principles 
of  the  government  of  the  Church  are  confessedly  revealed 
in  Holy  Scripture,  and  these  in  the  nature  of  things  cannot 
change;  when  once,  therefore,  we  clearly  ascertain  these 
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principles,  we  have  settled  the  question  forever  what  the 
polity  of  the  Church  must  be.  This  we  can  assuredly  do 
by  the  repeated  illustrations  given  us  in  the  Acts  and 
Epistles  and  Eevelation  of  the  condition  of  the  Church 
throughout  the  civilized  world  for  the  first  one  hxindred 
years  of  its  existence,  and  hence  we  have  abundant  oppor- 
tunity and  ample  material  to  enable  us  to  form  a  sure  and 
solid  judgment  as  to  what  these  principles  are,  and  what 
they  are  not.  For  our  present  purpose  it  is  suflScient  to 
state  that  we  clearly  see  the  Apostles  after  their  long 
sojourn  together  in  Jerusalem,  in  obedience  to  their  Lord's 
behest,  going  forth  into  aU  the  world,  and  planting  and 
organizing  churches  independent  of  any  earthly  centre,  and 
dependent  through  them  on  Christ  alone  as  their  sovereign 
ruler  and  head. 

We  see  nothing  in  Holy  Scripture  of  an  absolute  mon- 
archy dominating  the  Church  and  substituting  a  human 
head  on  earth  unlimited  from  beneath  the  place  of  Christ, 
the  Divine  Head  in  Heaven.  We  see  the  Apostles  laboring 
in  different  countries,  working  on  their  own  lines,  with  re- 
sults varying  as  to  the  people  whom  they  taught,  and  their 
own  individuality  as  to  genius,  and  temper,  and  character, 
but  the  same  as  to  doctrine,  and  practice,  and  sacraments, 
and  worship.  These  churches,  thus  apostohcally  founded, 
we  find  in  the  earliest  glimpses  which  ecclesiastical  history 
affords  us  of  their  condition  to  be  mutually  related  to  each 
other,  as  members  of  a  common  family  looking  up  to  their 
Head,  Christ  in  Heaven.  The  differences  as  to  power  and 
influence  among  these  branches  of  the  Church  were  due 
then,  as  in  all  time,  to  what  are  called  the  accidents  of 
earthly  estate  and  circumstances, so  that  the  bishop  of  alarge, 
wealthy  diocese  was  accounted  among  men  as  more  import- 
ant than  his  brother  who  presided  over  an  obscure  and  in- 
significant see,  but  in  their  official  character  they  were 
absolutely  equal.  For  purposes  of  government  and  admin- 
istration there  must  needs  by  a  conventional  arrangement 
by  which  there  shall  be  officers  of  human  appointment  to 
preside  in  the  assemblies  of  the  faithful,  and  execute  their 
behests  as  embodied  in  canons,  and  take  orders  for  the 
carrying   on  the  various    functions   of  the  kingdom  of 
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Christ  on  earth..  These  offices,  called  by  whatever  name, 
are  not  orders  in  the  divinely  appointed  ministry  of  the 
Church,  but  simply  titles  and  distinctions  to  denote  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  discharge  these  functions  more  or  less 
necessary  to  the  well  being  of  the  Church.  Hence  patri- 
archs, metropoUtans,  archbishops,  primates,  and  other  like 
names  are  words  of  purely  ecclesiastical  origin,  and  de- 
scribe, with  more  or  less  acciu-acy,  the  position  and  duties 
to  which  the  Church  has  called  certain  bishops.  When  thus 
elevated  by  their  fellows  to  posts  of  relative  superiority, 
they  are  in  their  official  character  simply  bishops  still. 
More  they  cannot  be,  because  God  has  appointed  no  higher 
order  in  His  ministry  than  that  of  Bishop.  The  Pope  of 
Rome,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Presiding  Bishop 
of  the  Church  in  the  United  States,  are  by  Divine  appoint- 
ment simply  bishops;  by  human  arrangement  they  hold  the 
respective  positions  on  earth  indicated  by  these  names.  The 
Cathohc  Church,  then,  in  its  corporate  union  by  Divine  con- 
stitution, is  a  kingdom  with  its  King  on  His  throne  in 
Heaven.  His  immediate  deputies  on  earth  are  Bishops  who 
prolong  in  time  the  radii  which  carried  the  original  official 
commission  from  His  Divine  human  person  on  the  Mount 
of  Ascension  to  the  eleven,  and  subsequently  to  the  twelfth, 
S.  Matthias.  They,  under  Him,  have  the  plenitude  of 
oflScial  power.  The  original  eleven,  acting  under  their 
Lord,  not  only  created  an  equal  in  fiUing  Judas'  place  with 
S.  Matthias,  but  also  appointed  successors  who  would  take 
their  places  when  they  were  removed  by  death ;  besides  they 
called  into  being  the  diaconate,  to  which  they  delegated  a 
certain  portion  of  their  powers,  and  the  priesthood  or  pres- 
byterate,  to  which  they  added  other  powers  beyond  those 
of  the  diaconate,  but  not  all  their  powers,  reserving  to  them- 
selves pre-eminently  the  power  of  orduiation.  '^  All 
power,"  said  our  Lord,  '*  is  given  unto  me.  Go  ye,  there- 
fore, teach,  preach,  baptize.''  Spiritual  power  comes  from 
above,  not  from  beneath ;  from  Christ,  the  Head,  the  King 
on  His  throne  in  Heaven,  to  the  Apostles,  as  officers,  the 
highest  officers  by  Divine  appointment  on  earth,  and 
through  them  the  spiritual  power  for  the  same  blessed  pur- 
poses of  governing,  administering  and  preserving  Christ's 
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kingdom  on  earth  is  continued  in  their  official  successors, 
the  Bishops,  who  are  over  the  churches  in  all  lands.  The 
CathoUc  Church,  as  constituted  by  God,  as  appears  in  Scrip- 
ture and  early  ecclesiastical  history,  runs  a  parallel  with 
the  kingdom  of  nature;  the  head  is  in  the  skies,  the  minis- 
ters are  on  earth,  and  receive  from  Him  and  dispense  His 
good  gifts.  The  Sun  of  righteousness,  like  the  natural  Sun, 
is  above  the  clouds,  and  sheds  His  light  and  heat  and  life- 
giving  power  from  above  through  earthly  ministries  in  all 
lands,  and  is  the  common  property  of  all,  and  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  none.  Eomanism,  by  which  we  mean  the  sys- 
tem of  Church  government  as  formulated  and  now  held  as 
de  fide  J  as  *'of  faith,"  by  the  Roman  communion,  is  the 
direct  antithesis  of  Catholicism.  Catholicism  is  universal; 
Romanism  is  local.  Catholicism  looks  to  Christ  in  Heaven 
as  the  Head;  Romanism  looks  to  the  Pope  on  earth  as  the 
head.  Catholicism  recognizes  freedom  regulated  bylaw 
as  the  inheritance  of  all  lands;  Romanism  subjects  all  to 
the  absolute  will  and  control  of  one  man.  Catholicism  ap- 
peals to  Scripture  and  ecclesiastical  history  in  vindication 
of  its  essential  principles  and  lines  of  action;  Romanism 
supersedes  both  and  substitutes  the  unlimited  will  of  one 
Bishop  as  the  absolute  arbiter  and  judge  in  all  matters  of 
faith  and  morals.  Catholicism  embodies  and  reduces  to 
practice  in  their  best  sense  the  democratic  and  oligarchic 
principles;  it  recognizes  fully  the  rights,  and  makes  pro- 
vision for  the  expression  of  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  it 
places  over  them  in  the  Lord  the  sacred  ministry  to  win, 
persuade,  teach  and  guide  them,  and  execute  their  will. 
Romanism  is  an  absolute,  unlimited  monarchy.  Its  sover- 
eign, the  Pope,  is  above  all,  and  controlled  by  none.  In 
theory,  the  clergy  and  laity  under  their  system  have  no  will 
—much  less  a  voice.  Let  us  clearly  understand  the  essence 
of  Romanism,  the  root  error  which  is  the  parent,  and  the 
nourisher,  and  protector  of  the  whole  system  of  doctrinal 
error  and  practical  corruption  which  Rome  endorses  and 
owns.  This  root  error  is  her  theory  of  Church  government. 
On  this  everything  else  turns;  to  this  everything  else  ulti- 
mately comes.  **The  supremacy  of  the  Pope  "  expresses 
the  idea.    This  means  that  the  Pope  is  in  the  place  of  Christ 
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as  the  head  and  centre  of  the  Church.  He  is  above  all  and 
different  from  all.  No  limitations  can  be  put  upon  his  will, 
since,  as  a  logical  outcome  of  the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy, 
the  Pope  is,  as  the  Boman  Church  now  teaches,  infallible. 
The  Holy  Ghost  imparts  to  him  the  supernatural  gift  which 
secures  him  officially,  within  the  sphere  of  faith  and 
morals,  from  falling  into  error.  Councils,  if  convened, 
simply  assemble  to  record  his  conclusions.  Clergy  and 
laity,  if  they  speak,  simply  open  their  lips  to  echo  his  senti- 
ments and  wishes.  The  Roman  theory  of  Church  govern- 
ment makes  the  Pope  the  universal  monarch.  The  whole 
earth  is  his  diocese,  and  he  is  by  Christ's  commission  the 
one  Bishop  of  the  entire  world.  There  are  in  the  Eoman 
communion,  it  is  true,  cardinals,  and  archbishops,  and 
bishops ;  but  these  are  merely  agents  of  the  Pope,  acting  in 
his  place  because  he  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  as  a 
man,  be  everywhere,  they  simply  represent  him.  He  ap- 
points them  all,  and  if  the  local  authorities  are  allowed  to 
suggest  nominees  for  his  preference,  this  is  not  by  right, 
but  only  by  permission.  Romanism  replaces  Judaism,  and 
so  utterly  fails  to  satisfy  the  prophecies  which  have  gone 
before  declaring  the  nature,  and  scope,  and  character  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  "In  Judah  is  God  known;  His  name  is 
great  in  Israel,"  *  is  the  genius  of  Judaism.  By  God's  ex- 
press arrangement  it  was  a  local  religion ;  its  successor,  the 
Church  of  Christ,  as  the  prophets  declare,  was  to  be  catho- 
lic, world-wide,  universal.  Romanism  replaces  Judaism, 
and  so  fails  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  prophecy,  which  de- 
mand an  economy  in  contradistinction  to  Judaism;  not 
local,  not  national,  but  diffusive,  equally  at  home  in  all 
lands  and  among  all  peoples.  Romanism  replaces,  we  say, 
Judaism;  Italy  takes  the  place  of  Palestine;  Rome  that  of 
Jerusalem;  the  Vatican  that  of  the  Temple;  and  the  Pope 
that  of  the  High  Priest.  Every  Jew  was  obliged,  wherever 
he  might  be  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  look  toward  Jeru- 
salem for  his  spiritual  privileges  and  blessings.  Daniel,  in 
Babylon,  opens  his  window  toward  Jerusalem  when  he 
prays;  the  Eunuch  comes  from  Ethiopia  to  Jerusalem  to 

♦  Psalms,  Ixxvi.  1. 
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worship;  so,  precisely,  every  subject  of  the  Pope  must  look 
to  Eome  for  his  ministry  and  sacraments.    The  Pope  ap- 
points and  consecrates  his  bishop,  and  so  the  Pope,  and  the 
Pope  alone,  gives  him  his  spiritual  life,  and  teaching,  and 
sustenance.    Eomanism  is  thus  utterly  out  of  joint  with 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  the  word  of  prophecy.    It  is 
equally  inconsistent  with  the  New.    Bomanism  asserts  that 
our  Lord  made  S.  Peter  the  sole  depository  of  ministerial 
gifts,  and  through  him  the  other  Apostles  received.   He  was 
made  Christ's  vicar,  and  the  earth  was  given  to  him  for  his 
spiritual  possession.    His  successors  in  his  chair  at  Borne 
inherit  his  plenitude  of  power,  and  so  they  are  to-day  pre- 
cisely what  he  was  officially  when  he  ruled  from  Bome  the 
Chm-ch  of  God  while  he  was  alive.    We  have  seen  that  this 
theory  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  original  and  final 
charter  and  commission  given  by  Christ  to  His  apostles  to 
plant  and  organize  His  Church,  which  was  to  come  into 
being  ten  days  after  He  had  spoken  and  acted.    The  whole 
scene,  the  grouping  of  the  persons,  as  well  as  the  words 
spoken,  cannot  by  any  ingenuity  be  brought  into  harmony 
with  papal  supremacy.    Our  Lord  does  not  have  S.  Peter 
resting  on  his  breast  and  allow  the  others  to  ask  him  what 
is  said,  but  He  addresses  directly  all  alike,  and  bids  them 
* '  go  ye, "  ^  ^  teach  ye, "  ^ '  baptize  ye. "    Compare  this  picture, 
with  our  Lord  as  the  centre,  as  the  head,  and  the  apostles 
around  Him,  with  Bomanism,  which  presents  the  Church 
with  S.  Peter  locked  in  our  Lord's  embrace,  and  his  fellow 
disciples  beneath  him,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount,  looking  up 
to  him  and  learning  from  his  mouth  what  Jesus  says,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  two  are  absolutely  inconsistent. 
Again,  take  another  point  of  comparison  out  of  many 
which  might  be  presented,  and  see  how  utterly  irreconcil- 
able Catholicity  and  Bomanism  are.    S.  Peter,  remember, 
in  the  theory  of  Boman  supremacy,  was  precisely  what  the 
Pope  is.    The  Bishop  of  Bome  derives  his  prerogatives,  and 
powers,  and  privileges  from  S.  Peter.     The  stream  cannot 
rise  above  its  fountain;  the  present  Pope  cannot  be  higher 
than  S.  Peter.    He  cannot,  in  relation  to  his  cardinals,  be 
more  than  S.  Peter  was  to  his  fellow  Apostles.    In  the  eighth 
chapter  of  the  Acts  we  read  that  "  when  the  Apostles,  which 
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were  at  Jerusalem,  heard  that  Samaria  had  received  the 
word  of  God,  they  sent  unto  them  Peter  and  John."  Im- 
agine the  College  of  Cardinals  to-day  sending  the  Pope  and 
the  Bishop  of  Ostia  on  a  confirmation  tour  to  Florence  or 
Naples.  The  very  idea  is  absurd.  The  Church  of  Rome  is 
responsible  for  holding  and  teaching  that  S.  Peter  sat  and 
presided  as  her  first  bishop  for  five  and  twenty  years.  Dur- 
ing this  interval  S.  Paul  addressed  his  Epistle  to  the 
Bomans.  Can  it  be  conceived  that  if  S.  Peter  were 
what  the  Pope  claims  to  be,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
woxild  absolutely  ignore  the  presence  and  jurisdiction,  not 
merely  of  his  colleague  and  equal,  but  his  superior,  upon 
whom  he  depended  for  his  official  existence  and  mission? 
Is  it  possible  that  S.  Paul  could  have  withstood  S.  Peter 
to  the  face,  because  he  was  to  be  blamed,*  had  he  enjoyed 
the  place  and  prerogatives  which  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
claims  to  possess  to-day?  The  words  of  S.  Paul,  had  they 
occurred  in  the  Epistles  of  S.  Peter,  would  doubtless  have 
replaced  the  text  which  now  surrounds  the  dome  of  S. 
Peter's,  because  they  would  have  been  much  more  to  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  Papal  claims  than  the  declaration 
of  our  Lord  to  S.  Peter.  S.  Paul  says:  *' Besides  those 
things  that  are  without,  that  which  cometh  upon  me  daily, 
the  care  of  all  the  churches."  (2  Cor.  xi.  28).  How  accu- 
rately does  this  statement  descHbe  the  practical  duties  of 
the  Pope  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  Roman  suprem- 
acy! But  the  statement  is  made  by  S.  Paul,  not  by  S. 
Peter;  and  it  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  so vereignty 
of  S.  Peter  and  his  alleged  successors  in  the  See  of  Rome, 
our  Lord's  words  to  S.  Peter:  "Thou  art  Peter,  and  on 
this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  it,  "fare  now  the  stronghold  of 
the  Roman  controversialist  in  seeking  to  maintain  his  cause 
from  Holy  Scripture.  If  this  be  all,  how  weak  his  case 
must  be !  It  must  be  all,  or  next  to  all,  he  has  to  allege  in 
favor  of  his  monstrous  claims,  for  the  Pope,  since  he  makes 
the  most  of  his  single  text.  He  places  it  on  the  dome  of  his 
great  cathedral;  he  adduces  it  on  every  occasion;  he  brings 

♦  Galatians.  ii.  11.  t  S.  Matt.  xvi.  18. 
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it  forward  to  settle  every  controversy;  he  flings  it  with  tri- 
umph at  the  head  of  every  adversary;  it  is  his  great,  his 
almost  only  resource.    How  far  removed  it  is  from  giving 
support  to  what  the  Pope  claims  to-day,  a  moment's  con- 
sideration will  show.    Our  Lord  had  asked  a  question,  and 
in  doing  so  asserted  a  fact.     "Whom  do  men  say  that  I, 
the  Son  of  Man,  am?"    The  question  which  He  puts  is 
what  men's  estimate  of  Him  is;  the  fact  which  He  asserts 
is  that  He  is  the  Son  of  Man — ^that  is,  the  perfect  man.  S. 
Peter  responds,  when  our  Lord  presses  the  inquiry  still  fur- 
ther: ^'But  whom  do  ye  say  that  I,  the  Son  of  Man,  am!" 
with  the  reply:  '*  I  say  that  Thou,  the  Son  of  Man,  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."    Here  we  have  the  con- 
fession of  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  in  its  fullness,  the 
acknowledgement  of  the  perfect  divinity  in  the  affirming 
*'  that  He  is  the  Son  of  God,"  and  the  acknowledgment  of 
his  perfect  humanity  in  the  acceptance  of  our  Lord's  asser- 
tion '  ^  that  He  is  the  Son  of  Man."    It  is  the  first  time  this 
declaration  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  its  fullness  had  fallen 
from  human  lips.   These  factors,  the  believing  in  the  heart, 
and  the  confession  with  the  mouth,  make  the  hving  stones 
with  which  the  spiritual  temple,  the  Church,  is  to  be  built, 
and  S.  Peter  is  the  first  of  these  living  stones,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  into  which  these  elements  enter;  and  our  Lord,  the 
foundation  stone,  the  comer  stone,  accepts  him  as  the  first, 
and  places  him  on  Himself,  and  rewards  him  with  the 
promise  thai  on  him,  Peter,  in  thus  believing  and  making 
profession  of  his  faith,  all  others  who  in  future  shall  be- 
lieve and  proclaim  their  faith  shall  be  built.     This  is  liter- 
ally true;  no  one  ever  has,  or  does,  or  can  believe  in  the 
incarnation,  the  Catholic  faith,  without  following  the  ex- 
ample of  S.  Peter,  and  becoming,  like  him,  a  living  stone, 
and  taking  his  place  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  walls  which 
meet  and  rest  upon  the  sure  foundation  comer  stone,  which 
is  Christ.    The  Divine  history  of  the  New  Testament  goes 
still  further  to  illustrate  and  explain  these  words  of  our 
Lord  to  S.  Peter.    He  who  first  became  a  living  stone  by 
believing  and  confessing,  was  chosen  to  be  the  first  to  pro- 
claim this  faith  to  others,  and  win  them  to  accept  and  own 
it;  and  so,  through  the  spirit  of  God,  to  convert  them  from 
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dead  stones  into  living  stones,  and  build  them  with  his  own 
hand  into  the  spiritual  temple.  This  he  did,  both  to  the 
Jews  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  ^;he  Gentiles  in  the  per- 
sons of  Cornelius  and  his  household.  These  incidents  in 
S.  Peter's  life  are  not  accidental,  as  men  count  occur- 
rences; they  are  crucial,  signal  acts,  designed  and  arranged 
by  God  Himself.  S.  Peter  challenges  attention  to  this 
himself  when  he  says  to  his  assembled  colleagues  and 
brethren  in  the  council  at  Jerusalem:  **God  made  choice 
among  us,  that  the  Gentiles  by  my  mouth  should  hear  the 
word  of  the  Gospel,  and  believe." 

The  significance  of  the  facts  is  great.  S.  Peter  by  di- 
vine arrangement,  first  puts  forth  his  hand  and  takes  the 
stones  from  the  Jewish  quarry  and  places  them  on  the  cor- 
ner stone  in  the  one  wall,  and  then,  by  the  same  appoint- 
ment, he  first  puts  forth  his  hand  again  and  takes  the  stones 
from  the  Gentile  quarry  and  places  them  on  the  corner 
stone  in  the  other  wall,  and  thus  historically  he  fulfills  in 
his  own  person  the  promise  of  our  Lord  in  that  he  begins 
the  building  of  the  two  walls  which  meet  and  rest  upon 
and  are  bound  together  by  the  corner  stone,  Christ.  What 
connection  have  the  declaration  and  the  promise,  "Thou 
art  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church"  with 
the  claims  of  the  present  or  any  previous  Bishop  of  Rome? 
It  is  difficult  to  see.  Whatever  they  suggest,  they  do  not 
imply  any  successors  to  whom  the  name  and  the  privilege 
will  descend,  they  do  not  convey  the  idea  of  any  official  gift 
which  was  to  be  transmitted  to  others;  they  simply  affirm 
a  fact  that  the  great  Apostle  in  first  grasping  with  the  mind 
and  believing  with  the  heart  and  professing  with  the  mouth 
the  Catholic  faith,  justified  the  name  long  since  given  to 
him,  and  became  a  living  stone,  the  first  of  those  which 
should  be  added  until  the  building  was  complete,  resting 
upon  the  same  foundation,  Christ,  the  Eock,  the  living 
God.  Such  a  discussion  might  be  prolonged,  but  an  intro- 
duction must  have  limits,  and  we  will  close  with  calling  at- 
tention to  a  difficulty  which  is  fatal  to  the  continuance  of 
the  powers  and  privileges  of  S.  Peter  as  claimed  by  the 
Papal  theory  of  Church  government,  even  granting  that 
they  once  existed.    In  the  polity  of  the  Catholic  Church 
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provision  is  made  for  the  transmission  of  the  grace  of  Orders 
by  the  Apostolical  Canon,  "  Let  a  bishop  be  consecrated  by 
two  or  three  bishops,"  and  by  the  Nicene  enactment  that 
three  bishops  at  least  must  unite  in  consecrating  a  new 
bishop.  Here  equals  create  an  equal,  and  the  Apostolical 
succession  is  not,  as  it  is  frequently  and  erroneously  alleged, 
a  chain  of  single  links,  but  a  network  of  innumerable 
strands.  In  the  polity  of  the  Boman  obedience,  however, 
the  Papal  succession  is  not  only  a  chain  of  single  links,  but, 
wonderful  to  relate,  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  the  links  are 
are  all  disconnected,  separated  generally  by  weeks,  fre- 
quently by  months,  sometimes  by  years.  The  doctrine  of 
Boman  supremacy  teaches  that  the  Pope  is  above  all,  that 
he  is  invested  with  powers  which  no  one  else  on  earth  pos- 
sesses. All  are  beneath  him  in  oflBcial  power,  and  privily, 
and  dignity.  .He  is  sui  generis.  When  the  Pope  dies, 
therefore,  where  are  his  powers,  and  privileges,  and  prerog- 
atives? No  human  being  possesses  them.  After  an  inter- 
val a  new  Pope  is  chosen;  how  does  he  recover  these  powers, 
not  by  the  hands  of  any  earthly  ecclesiastic,  since  there  is 
none  that  has  them  to  bestow.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  the  Pope  must  descend  to  the  level  of  the  congr^a- 
tional  minister,  and  affirm  that  his  official  status  is  confer- 
red upon  him  by  the  people,  or  their  representatives  in  the 
Roman  system,  the  cardinals .  But  this  involves  the  ab- 
surdity of  admitting  that  the  stream  can  rise  higher  than 
the  fountain,  that  it  is  possible  to  give  to  another  what  you  do 
not  possess  yourself;  or  else  the  Bishop  of  Bome  may  say 
that  he  has  the  inward  call  and  annointing  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  that  he  himself  is  alone  the  judge  and  witness  in 
the  premises,  and  so  he  takes  his  place  side  by  side  with  the 
self-appointed  and  constituted  ministries  of  the  religious 
bodies  around  us.  Extremes  meet, ultra  Bomanism  and  ultra 
protestanism  unite  in  a  hundred  points.  In  opposite  ways, 
unintentionally,  they  both  help  forward  the  cause  of  infi- 
deUty  and  rebellion  against  God.  From  opposite  motives, 
yet  with  equal  zeal,  they  both  unite  in  seeking  to  oppose 
and  beat  down  and  destroy  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  This 
little  book  is  directed  against  errors,  not  men;  it  is  intend- 
ed to  present  the  case  in  a  calm,  argumentative  way  as  far 
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removed  from  bitterness  and  ill-temper  as  possible.  We 
sincerly  trust  tliat  this  article  breathes  the  same  spirit. 
Such,  at  least,  is  our  purpose;  it  has  been  our  aim  to  follow 
the  Apostolic  precept,  and  speak  the  truth  in  love. 

George  F.  Seymour. 


THE  PRATER  BOOK  IN  THE  CONVENTION  OF  1886. 

THE  consideration  in  the  late  General  Convention  of 
the  elaborate  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Prayer  Book,  elicited  some  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  course  to  be  taken  by  that  as  the  primary  Conven- 
tion in  reference  to  the  changes  then  proposed,  since  they 
cannot,  under  the  Constitution,  be  adopted,  except  by  the 
succeeding  Convention,  after  three  years  of  criticism  of 
them  by  the  Church  at  large.  There  were  some  who  felt 
that  the  propositions  must  be  at  once  made  as  perfect  as 
possible,  because  the  second  Convention  would  have  no 
power  over  the  subject,  except  to  reject  the  changes,  or  to 
adopt  them  in  the  precise  terms  in  which  they  had  been 
adopted  in  the  primary  Convention,  without  the  shghtest 
modification  in  expression,  punctuation  or  arrangement, 
and  that,  unless  so  adopted,  the  propositions  would  fail,  or 
at  least  would  necessarily  go  back  for  three  years  more  of 
deliberation. 

It  was  this  feeling  that  led  the  Convention  to  spend  many 
hours  of  discussion  upon  some  of  the  first  propositions  in 
the  Report.  But  it  soon  became  apparent  that  they  could 
not  all  be  gone  through  with  at  that  rate,  and  so  some  of 
the  later  ones  were  passed  with  hardly  any  discussion,  and 
several  amendments  to  the  propositions  reported  were  al- 
lowed to  come  in,  without  spending  upon  them  the  fast- 
ebbing  time — amendments  which  would  probably  have  been 
more  strenuously  resisted  but  for  the  desire  that  all  the 
propositions  should  pass  the  ordeal  of  the  first  Convention, 
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and  so  be  in  a  condition  to  be  constitutionally  acted  upon 
in  1886. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected,  then,  admirable  as  the  work 
is  in  its  general  features,  that  there  will  not  be  found  here 
and  there  crudities  which  ought  to  be  removed,  obscure  di- 
rections which  ought  to  be  made  clear,  and  alterations  pro- 
posed which,  though  acceptable  in  substance,  might  be  im- 
proved in  detail. 

Must  the  Convention  of  1886  take  the  work  literally  and 
exactly  as  it  is  now  left,  or  will  it  have  the  power,  within 
the  general  scope  of  the  several  alterations  as  now  proposed, 
to  make  such  modifications  in  them  as  more  careful  criti- 
cism and  matured  opinion  shall  show  to  be  desirable,  and 
then  to  adopt  finally,  and  without  further  delay,  the  pro- 
posed changes  as  so  perfected? 

Being  of  the  opinion  that  the  next  Convention  will  most 
certainly  have  that  power,  we  submit  some  reasons  for  the 
opinion,  and  we  trust  they  will  commend  themselves  even 
to  those  who  are  most  scrupulously  loyal  in  their  obedience 
to  the  restrictions  of  the  Constitution. 

The  question  is  one  of  the  proper  construction  of  Article 
VIII  of  the  Constitution,  which,  changing  its  negative  and 
restrictive  into  the  permissive  form,  will  read  substantially 
thus: 

Alterations  and  additions  may  be  made  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prajer, 
by  proposing  the  same  at  one  General  Convention,  making  them  known  to 
the  Conventions  of  the  several  Dioceses,  and  then  adopting  them  at  the  sac* 
ceeding  General  Convention. 

What  is  here  required,  evidently,  is  full  notice  to  the 
Church  by  making  known  the  proposed  changes,  three 
years  of  deliberation  upon  them,  and  the  substantial  con- 
currence  of  two  successive  Conventions  in  the  authoriza- 
tion of  them. 

The  notice  of  the  proposed  alteration  or  addition  must,  of 
course,  be  such  notice  as  will  put  the  Church  fully  on 
guard,  lead  it  to  the  expression  of  its  matured  will,  and 
finally  to  the  selection  of  deputies  to  the  second  Convention 
who  will  act  in  accordance  with  that  will. 

Our  view,  then,  is,  that  the  second  Convention,  composed 
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of  deputies  selected  after  such  a  notice  with  a  view  to  ac- 
tion in  reference  to  the  constitutional  changes  proposed, 
has  the  power,  in  addition  to  its  power  of  ordinary  legis- 
lation, of  a  constitutional  convention;  that  it  may  consult 
and  deliberate,  not  only  whether  it  will  adopt  or  reject  the 
proposed  alterations,  but  whether  it  will  modify  and  then 
adopt  them;  the  limitation  on  its  powers  of  modification 
being  only  that  the  proposition  first  submitted  shall  not  be 
substantially  changed. 

The  various  additions  and  alterations  which,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  late  Convention,  have  gone  through  the  first 
process  of  being  proposed,  and  are  now  to  be  made  known 
to  the  Dioceses,  will  present,  when  they  come  to  be  ma- 
turely considered,  many  cases  for  the  application,  if  it  is 
sound,  of  the  view  we  are  advocating. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  proposal  to  restore  to  the  calendar 
the  Feast  of  the  Transfiguration,  to  be  assigned  to  the  6th 
of  August.  The  principal  proposition  in  this  addition  to 
the  Prayer  Book  is  the  proposition  to  restore  the  Feast. 
This  was  adopted  with  entire  unanimity,  and  will,  if  one 
can  judge  by  its  hearty  approval  in  the  Convention,  approve 
itself  to  all;  but  then  comes  the  subordinate  proposition  to 
assign  its  observance  to  a  certain  date  in  the  calendar.  The 
Joint  Committee  reported  in  favor  of  the  18th  of  January, 
but  the  Convention  substituted  the  6th  of  August.  Now, 
suppose  that  in  the  Convention  of  1886  there  should  be  the 
same  unanimity  as  to  the  principal  proposition  to  restore 
the  feast,  but  that  that  Convention  should  conclude  to  go 
back  to  the  date  reported  by  the  Committee,  the  18th  of 
January,  would  the  whole  proposition  be  lost,  unless  it  was 
submitted  again  with  the  changed  date,  to  be  acted  upon 
again  in  1889? 

We  are  fully  convinced  that  this  would  be  one  of  the 
minor  features  of  the  proposition  as  to  which  the  Conven- 
tion of  1886  would  have  the  power  of  final  action,  the 
proposed  addition  to  the  calendar  of  festivals  having  been 
fairly  submitted  to  the  Church. 

Another  of  the  additions  proposed  vdll  present  the  ques- 
tion in  a  still  more  important  light. 

The  Burial  Service  of  the  Church  touches  the  sympathies 
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o£  its  members  of  all  classes  and  conditions  more  uniyer- 
sally  probably  tban  any  other  portion  of  the  Prayer  Book. 
The  Joint  Committee  reported  in  favor  of  introducing  into 
this  beautiful  service  a  few  variations  to  make  it  more  ap- 
propriate for  the  burial  of  very  yoxmg  children.  They  con- 
sist of  six  Sentences,  a  Psalm,  a  Lesson,  being  that  ap- 
pointed for  the  Epistle  for  Innocents'  Day;  a  slight  change 
in  the  Sentence  of  Committal,  an  Anthem,  and  several 
Prayers,  all  exceedingly  beautiful  and  appropriate. 

When  they  were  under  consideration,  a  motion  was  made 
to  add  another  Lesson  as  an  alternate  to  the  one  proposed 
by  the  report.  This  motion  prevailed.  Suppose,  now, 
that,  upon  mature  deliberation,  this  alternate  Lesson  shall 
not  be  approved,  cannot  the  Convention  of  1886  reject  it 
without  imperiling  all  the  other  changes — changes  which 
are  all  involved  in  the  proposal  to  make  the  Burial  Service, 
by  the  insertion  of  several  variations,  more  suitable  to  the 
case  of  young  children? 

.  Again,  we  say,  that  in  our  view  the  second  Convention 
may  reject  this  alternate  Lesson,  and  adopt  the  other 
changes,  and  even  modify  these  upon  the  principle  that  any 
amendment  in  detail,  or  any  rejection  of  any  of  minor 
features,  of  a  proposed  alteration,  which  does  not  change 
its  substantial  character,  is  within  the  power  of  the  second 
Convention  to  make. 

One  more  illustration  shall  sujffice.  The  Joint  Committee 
recommended  (Resolution  V.)  a  Form  of  Prayer  entitled 
'^  The  Beatitudes  of  the  Gospel,"  to  be  used  as  a  part  of  the 
Evening  Prayer,  or  as  a  separate  office.  There  is  some  di- 
versity  of  opinion  as  to  the  entire  fitness  of  the  Besponses 
to  be  made  by  the  peoplo  to  the  Beatitudes  as  rehearsed  by 
the  Minister.  Surely,  if  the  Convention  of  1886  shall  ap- 
prove of  this  addition  to  the  Prayer  Book,  but  by  some 
happy  inspiration  should  hit  upon  a  form  of  Response  more 
generally  acceptable  than  that  now  proposed,  the  office  so 
modified  could  be  finally  adopted  then,  without  waiting 
three  years  more  for  tho  action  of  the  Convention  of  1889. 
The  rubric,  too,  at  the  head  of  this  Office,  read  in  connec- 
tion with  that  after  the  Second  Collect  in  the  Evening 
Prayer,  left  it  somewhat  uncertain  whether  it  was  intended 
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that  this  office  might  be  used  on  the  Lord's  Day  in  lieu  of 
what  follows  that  Collect.  This  uncertainty  may  have  been 
already  removed,  but  if  not,  the  removal  of  it  in  1886  should 
certainly  not  delay  till  1889  the  final  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed Office. 

It  will  be  urged  that  this  is  a  lax  mode  of  dealing  with 
constitutional  restrictions.  But  there  should  be  no  question 
as  between  lax  and  strict  modes  of  construction.  The  true 
question  is,  what  is  the  reasonable  construction  of  the  re- 
strictions under  which  the  Chiurch,  fully  represented  in  Gen- 
eral Convention,  and  with  its  entire  House  of  Bishops  co- 
operating, may  amend  its  Offices  of  worship.  That 
reasonable  construction  is  to  be  ascertained  by  a  fair  con- 
sideration of  the  purpose  of  the  restrictions.  That  purpose 
simply  is  to  guard  against  surprise,  and  to  secure  the  delib- 
erate and  fully  matured  will  of  the  Church. 

We  do  not  shut  our  eyes,  however,  to  the  fact  that  the 
stricter  interpretation  is  the  one  which  is  generally  held. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lay  membership  of 
the  General  Convention  has  always  included  many  lawyers, 
some  of  them  gentlemen  of  large  experience  in  legislation, 
and  that  these  have  probably  been  influenced  by  the  sup- 
posed analogy  between  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  and 
that  of  the  Federal  and  State  governments.  That  there  is 
no  such  analogy,  in  respect  to  the  point  now  under  consid- 
eration, we  think  a  little  examination  will  show. 

Amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  for  example, 
must  be  submitted  to  and  ratified  by  Conventions  or  by  the 
Legislatures  in  the  several  States,  acting  separately  and  in- 
dependently. As  their  action  is  thus  independent  action, 
without  conference  or  discussion,  these  bodies  are  neces- 
sarily confined  to  the  simple  adoption  or  rejection  of  the 
proposed  amendment.  There  would  be  an  analogy  if  the 
amendment,  after  being  proposed  by  Congress  to  the  sev- 
eral States,  was  then  to  be  acted  upon  by  a  subsequent 
Congress,  enlightened  as  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the 
States,  by  the  criticism  which  the  project  had,  in  the  mean- 
time, imdergone.  The  difference  in  the  two  modes  of  ac- 
tion overturns  the  assumed  analogy. 

So  with  amendments   to  the  Constitutions  of  the  sev- 
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eral  States.  These  must  ordinarily  pass  one  or  more  ses- 
sions of  the  Legislature,  and  then  be  submitted  to  a  popular 
vote.  Of  course,  the  vote  at  a  popular  election  can  only 
be  upon  a  definite  proposition,  and  can  only  be  to  adopt  or 
reject. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  proposed  amend- 
ments are  to  be  made  known  indeed  to  the  Conventions  of 
the  several  Dioceses,  but  they  are  not  to  be  passed  upon 
there,  nor  to  be  voted  upon,  in  any  popular  election,  nor 
anywhere,  except  in  General  Convention.  They  are  to  be 
made  known  in  order  that  the  deputies  to  the  next  (Gen- 
eral Convention  may  be  selected  wuth  a  view  to  the  action 
which  at  that  convention  will  be  taken  upon  them,  but  that 
action  is  to  be  a  consultative,  deliberative  action,  the  action 
of  intelligent  representatives  of  their  several  dioceses  meet- 
ing together  in  one  body,  and  not  the  action  of  mere  instru- 
ments to  vote  aye  or  no.  Of  course  the  Diocesan  Conven- 
tions may  instruct  their  deputies,  but  the  deputies  act  on 
their  ovim  responsibility. 

Judge  Hoffman,  treating  of  this  subject,  and  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  General  Convention,  asks: 

What  restriction  is  there  upon  this  authority?  Merely  the  ohligatton  to 
make  the  proposal  known  to  the  Diocesan  Conventions.  This  may  he  for  the 
purposes  of  consultation,  of  gathering  views  and  information,  of  instmctioaB 
to  delegates.  But  it  cannot  roh  the  General  Body  of  the  ultmiate  and 
exclusive  power  of  making  or  rejecting  the  change.  (Law  of  the  Chnrch, 
p.  174.) 

.  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  in  the  practice  of  the  Con- 
ventions any  precedent  bearing  directly  on  the  subject 
under  discussion.  The  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
since  its  original  adoption  in  1789,  though  some  of  them  aie 
important,  are  contained  in  a  few  paragraphs.  The  subjects 
of  them  were  easily  stated,  nothing  more  being  required 
than  an  accurate  expression  of  the  proposed  change.  There 
have  been  changes  as  to  the  times  of  meeting,  as  to  the 
division  of  dioceses,  and  the  like,  but  the  entire  amount  of 
the  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  Constitution  dur- 
ing the  almost  one  hundred  years  that  it  has  been  in  force, 
is  probably  less  than  one-tenth  of  that  which  is  invoked 
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in  the  changes  in  the  Prayer  Book  now  under  considera- 
tion. 

And  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  consider  in  this  connection 
that  if  it  had  be^n  requisite  that  the  alterations  of  the 
Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England,  which,  being 
adopted  by  the  Convention  of  1789,  made  it  the  Book  of  the 
present  day,  should  have  gone  through  the  ordeal  now  re- 
quired for  further  changes,  no  one  can  say  when  the  Church 
would  have  had  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  Conven- 
tion of  1789,  however,  completed  the  Prayer  Book  proper, 
making,  during  the  same  Session  which  ratified  it,  many 
important  alterations  which  had  never  been  submitted  to 
the  Dioceses  for  consideration,  and  during  twenty-one  years 
thereafter,  the  General  Convention,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
unrestricted  powers,  from  time  to  time  added  the  other 
matters  which  now  make  up  the  entire  Book;  the  Ordinal 
in  1792,  the  Office  for  the  Consecration  of  Churches  in  1795, 
the  Articles  in  1801,  and  the  Office  of  Induction  in  1804, 
changed  to  that  of  Institution  in  1808;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  Convention  of  1811  that  the  clause  was  added  to  Article 
VllI  of  the  Constitution  which,  from  that  time  forward,  se- 
cured the  Book,  which  had  just  been  completed  against 
future  alterations,  except  by  the  methods  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

We  do  not  state  these  facts  as  furnishing  any  reason  for 
making  light  of  the  restrictions  which  now  protect  the 
Prayer  Book. 

It  is  protected  by  what  is  stronger  than  constitutional 
safeguards.  But  it  is  the  Church  that  has  itself  imposed 
the  restrictions,  the  force  of  which  is  now  being  considered, 
and  the  same  Church  may  be  safely  trusted  to  interpret  the 
true  meaning  and  intent  of  these  restrictions.  While,  as 
already  stated,  we  have  found  no  precedent  bearing  directly 
upon  the  question  before  us,  we  do  find,  in  a  vary  able 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Constitutional  Amendments, 
made  in  1874,  upon  a  proposal  to  sanction  by  Canon  the 
use  of  shortened  services  (Joum.  of  1874,  pp.  115,  116),  the 
following  significant  languasce: 

By  the  present  wise  prorision  of  the  Constitution,  no  alteration  can  be 
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made  in  the  Prayer  Book,  unless  the  desired  changes  in  aU  esaewtial  detoib, 
have  been  proposed  in  one  General  Convention,  made  known,  etc. 


We  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  hang  too  large  a  conclusion 
upon  these  qualifying  words,  "  in  aU  essential  details,"  but 
they  express  the  view  for  which  we  are  contending,  and  we 
cannot  believe,  if  we  have  a  right  to  assume  from  the  signa- 
ture of  the  report  that  it  is  from  the  pen  of  that  able  and 
experienced  Canonist,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Hall,  clerical  deputy 
from  Long  Island,  that  they  were  inserted  without  a  due 
sense  of  their  importance. 

But  it  will  naturally  be  asked:  Who  is  to  judge  whether 
a  variation  from  the  language  of  the  alteration  as  made 
known  by  the  action  of  the  primary  Convention,  is  essen- 
tial or  not,  if  the  proposition,  just  as  submitted,  is  once  de- 
parted from?  The  change  of  a  word,  yes,  even  of  a  letter, 
may  involve  a  change  in  the  Faith  itself.  The  only  answer 
is,  that  the  General  Convention  must  be  trusted.  In  ordi- 
nary legislative  action,  it  is  the  constant  duty  of  the  presid- 
ing officer  to  rule  upon  amendments  proposed  to  pending 
propositions,  whether  they  are  or  not  foreign  to  the  general 
subject,  and  so  this  has  become  a  familiar  question. 

In  the  judicial  departments,  too,  of  both  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments,  judges  are  constantly  called  upon  to 
construe  the  limitations  and  restrictions  of  the  Constitutions 
under  which  they  themselves  hold  office.  Such  restrictions 
must  not  be  made  more  important  than  the  Constitution 
itself  and  be  so  interpreted  as  absolutely  to  tie  up  all  action. 
And  why  should  not  the  Church,  as  represented  in  General 
Convention,  in  1886,  be  as  competent  to  determine  whether 
an  amendment  to  a  proposition  is,  in  fact,  an  amendment 
only  in  matter  of  detail,  and  not  a  substantial  change,  as 
that  of  1889,  to  adopt  or  reject  the  entire  proposition?  The 
real  question  should  be:  Would  the  Church  at  large  have  a 
fair  right  to  complain  of  the  action  of  its  Convention  in 
1886,  as  a  surprise^  if  that  Convention  should  adopt  the 
alterations  which  have  been  proposed,  with  modifications 
in  minor  matters  not  affecting  the  substance  of  the  pro- 
posal? 

There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  any  attempt  made,  un- 
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der  color  of  an  amendment,  to  introduce  any  substantial 
deviation  from  the  proposition  submitted  by  the  primary 
Convention,  would  meet  with  prompt  defeat.  The  spirit  of 
loyalty  to  the  Constitution  which  is  profound,  the  conserva- 
tisna  of  the  General  Convention,  the  prudence  of  the  House 
of  Bishops,  furnish  safeguards  that  need  no  strengthening 
where  the  Chiu'ch  is  acting  after  a  three  years'  considera- 
tion of  a  proposed  change.  It  is  hardly  supposable  that 
such  a  stable  body  could  be  carried  away  by  a  wave  of  popu- 
lar feeling,  even  where  action  can  be  initiated  and  com- 
pleted at  any  one  session;  but  in  respect  to  changes  like 
those  now  contemplated,  the  peril  is  so  remote  as  hardly  to 
need  consideration. 

But  we  do  not  forget  that  there  is,  with  many  who  have 
been  prominent  in  the  councils  of  the  Church,  a  conscience 
in  this  matter,  which  cannot  be  satisfied;  a  conscience 
which  urges  that  it  is  better  to  submit  to  any  inconvenien- 
ces and  delays,  rather  than  even  to  appear  to  transgess  the 
limitations  which  are  imposed  upon  our  powers. 

A  valuable  historical  precedent  may  serve  to  satisfy  these 
scruples,  while  opening  the  way  to  a  settlement,  for  the 
present,  of  the  entire  question  of  Prayer  Book  revision. 
When  the  fate  of  the  Constitution  which  was  finally  adopt- 
ed in  1789  was  still  uncertain,  a  resolution  of  one  of  the 
voluntary  assemblies,  which,  in  1776,  had  the  matter  under 
discussion,  was  adopted,  in  the  following  words: 

That  the  several  State  Conventions  do  authorize  and  empower  the  deputies 
to  the  next  Gksneral  Convention,  after  we  shall  have  ohtained  a  Bishop  or 
Bishops  in  our  Church,  to  confirm  and  ratify  a  Gkneral  Constitution,  respect- 
in  both  the  doctrine  and  the  discipline  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Cburcli. 

The  Convention  of  1789  has  always  been  considered  to 
have  had,  under  this  resolution,  the  powers  of  a  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  Nearly  a  century  has  elapsed.  The 
Church  is  anxious  for  an  expansion  of  its  liturgy.  Additions 
to  it  have  been  proposed  which  await  final  action.  Might 
not  every  Diocesan  Convention,  by  formal  resolution,  em- 
power its  deputies  to  the  General  Convention  of  1886,  in 
considering  the  proposed  changes,  to  adopt  such  of  them  as 
they  shall  approve,  with  such  modifications  in  non-essen- 
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tials  as  shall,  upon  due  consideration,  seem  expedient!  We 
can  anticipate  objections  to  this  course.  We  do  not  stop 
now  to  consider  them.  The  motive  which  has  led  to  this 
paper  is  the  strong  desire  that,  i£  the  work  of  the  able  C!om- 
mittee  which  has  reported  the  proposed « alterations  to  the 
Prayer  Book  shall  meet  the  general  approval  of  the  Church, 
it  shall  not  fail  by  reason  of  being  caught  in  a  thicket  of 
comparatively  unimportant  changes;  and  also  the  feeling 
that  while  changes  in  the  services  of  the  Church  should  be 
warily  and  with  full  deliberation  considered  it  is  impor- 
tant also  that  a  final  result  should  be  achieved  as  soon  as 
practicable.  Though  the  desire  to  revise  the  Prayer  Book 
which  is  now  manifest  is  due,  as  we  believe,  to  a  widening 
and  deepening  of  the  devotional  feeling  of  those  who  most 
faithf uUy  use  its  Offices,  there  may  be  peril  in  keeping  alive 
longer  than  is  needful  the  examination  of  hturgical  work 
in  a  merely  critical  spirit,  a  spirit  likely  to  engender  restless- 
ness and  love  for  variety.  Certainly  any  spirit  of  this  kind 
should  be  set  at  rest  as  speedily  as  possible. 

That  the  Convention  of  1886  may  be  at  liberty  to  exercise 
the  power  of  removing  all  blemishes  and  imperfections  from 
the  work  with  which  it  will  be  called  upon  to  deal,  to  add, 
perhaps,  here  and  there,  a  touch  to  the  picture  which  has 
been  presented,  and  to  send  forth  as  its  final  action  a  com- 
pleted Book,  adorned  with  many  of  the  beautiful  additions 
which  have  been  submitted  for  consideration, is, we  are  con- 
fident, the  hope  of  the  expectant  Church. 

S.  P.  Nash. 
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THE  ARK  OF  THE  COVENANT. 


STUDY  OF  A  MODEL. 


And  tbe  pridsts  brought  in  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  unto  his 
place,  into  the  oracle  of  the  house,  to 
the  most  holy  place,  even  under  the 
wings  of  the  chembinis. 

For  the  cherubims  spread  forth 
their  two  wings  over  the  place  of  the 
ark,  and  the  cherubims  covered  the 
ark  and  the  staves  thereof  above. 

And  they  drew  out  the  staves,  that 
the  ends  thereof  were  seen  out  in  the 
holy  place  before  the  oracle,  and  they 
were  not  seen  without:  and  there  they 
are  unto  this  day.     IKings,  tiU,  6,  7,  8. 


And  the  priests  brought  in  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  into  his 
place,  to  the  oracle  of  the  house,  into 
the  most  holy  place,  even  under  the 
wings  of  the  cherubims. 

For  the  cherubims  spread  forth 
their  wings  over  the  place  of  the  ark, 
and  the  cherubims  covered  the  ark  and 
the  staves  thereof. 

And  they  drew  out  the  staves  of 
the  ark,  that  the  ends  of  the  staves 
were  seen  from  the  ark  before  the  ora- 
cle; but  they  were  not  seen  without 
And  there  they  arc  unto  this  day.  2 
Chron.,  «.  7,  8,  9. 


The  Profound  and  varied  character  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures demands,  in  the  study  of  them,  the  application  of 
every  f acultj*  of  the  human  understanding,  to  penetrate 
their  meaning  even  to  a  comparatively  limited  degree.  The 
various  languages  into  which  they  have  been  translated, 
as  well  as  the  ancient  and  original  ones  in  which  they  were 
first  written,  not  only  tax  the  most  searching  intellects  in 
their  literary  pursuit  of  a  true  meaning,  but  in  certain 
cases,  call  into  active  exercise  the  most  exalted  and 
chastened  ideality,  and  the  power  of  constructiveness. 

All  that  pertains  to  the  revealed  means  by  which  the 
first  true  idea  of  obligation  and  of  acceptable  public  worship 
to  Jehovah  were  manifested,  involves  peculiarly  these  two 
attributes  of  the  human  mind. 

The  whole  lesson  of  The  Tabernacle,  uttered  by  the  voice 
of  The  Eternal  One — ^touching  as  it  did  insensate  objects,  to 
give  expression  to  spiritual  gifts,  desires  and  necessities— is 
marked  by  a  constant  reference  to,  not  only  what  was  so 
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definitely  set  forth,  and  actually  ^^  patterned  in  the 
Heavens,"  but  also  to  that  unerring  connection  between  the 
seen  and  unseen,  which  so  harmoniously  blends  the  spirit- 
ual and  the  material  as  to  be  seized  by  both  the  intellect 
and  the  spirit  of  man.  Of  all  the  features  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, two  stand  out  distinctly,  and  prominently  so,  above 
all  the  others,  though  inseparately  united  to  each  and  all 
the  rest.  These  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Atonement,  and 
on  the  other,  the  transcendent  Holiness  of  Jehovah.  "The 
Covenant "  was  but  the  preparatory  step  by  which  a  fallen 
race  might  ascend  to  a  new  and  a  higher  life.  Its  preservation 
was  imperative,  not  only  by  obedience,  and  therefore  trans- 
missive  from  generation  to  generation,  but  by  guarded  and 
inviolable  seclusion,  as  a  reality,  and  a  memorial  witness — 
in  stone — engraven  by  the  finger  of  God.  Israel  was,  there- 
fore, for  nearly  forty  years,  at  least,  led  by  the  law  applied 
to  their  daily  lives,  and  saw  it  borne  before  them  in  the 
sacred  treasury  of  The  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  dominatmg 
not  only  a  prescribed  ritual,  but  every  movement  of  their 
vast  multitudes,  accompanied  with  such  marks  of  awful 
grandeur  as  to  startle  the  idolatrous  nations  through  which 
they  wandered.  It  so  continued  to  dominate  all  the  re- 
ligious services  of  the  Israelites  for  centuries,  finally  in- 
augurating them  in  the  Temple,  when  it  had  found  a 
sanctuary  within  it.  So  considered,  by  the  devout  inquirer, 
this  object  becomes  clothed  with  no  ordinary  interest,  and 
to  arrive  at  an  appreciation  of  its  appearance  and  meaning, 
no  translation  alone  can  convey  an  adequate  definition  of 
it.  A  reproduction  of  its  form,  adapted  with  reasonable- 
ness to  all  the  uses  to  which  it  was  placed,  and  all  the 
positions  it  occupied  when  serving  its  Divine  originator,  can 
only  satisfy  such  a  learner. 

So  exact  are  the  measurements  set  forth  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  chapter  of  Exodus,  that  the  materials  can  be  put  into 
shape,  and  so  clear  are  the  evidences  in  other  particulars 
that  occur  in  the  Scriptures,  extending  over  a  period  of 
rather  more  than  five  hundred  years  after  its  construction, 
that  a  conclusion  materally  accurate  can  be  pointed  out. 

The  prerequisite  of  all  approach  to  the  Holy  One,  and 
participation  in  His  service,  has  been  eternally,  immutably 
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fixed — obedience,  or  its  alternative,  repentance,  faith,  and 
atonement. 

By  transgression  man  needed  something  to  bring  him 
back;  rebind  him  anew,  by  bands,  aa  it  were.  Hence, 
religion, — in  the  ten  words — the  law,  paramount  over  all, 
was  first  given  to  Moses,  following  which,  the  system, 
orders,  symbols  and  ritual,  **once  delivered,"  practical, 
indeed,  in  that  age,  and  yet  indelibly  stamped  with  a 
character  and  significance,  and  steeped  with  an  unalterable 
essence  of  what  should  bje  developed  as  the  true  spiritual 
worship  of  mankind  in^he  ages  to  come.  This  law  made 
palpable,  perceptible,  to  imperfect  but  sentient  beings,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  germ  and  centre,  around  which  Divine 
wisdom  gathered  accretions  of  ceremony  and  sanctified 
rites,  which  by  operation  in  the  human  heart,  might  bring 
forth  repeating  growth  of  fruit  and  seed.  Two  remarkable 
features  mark  this  law.  It  contained  a  code  of  perfect 
moral  government  and  a  perfect  language,  there  being  in 
the  original  Ten  Words,  practically,  every  letter  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew  language.* 

Such  a  treasure  and  its  security  is  first  provided  for. 

Of  all  the  appurtenances  attending  revealed  worship,  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  the  most  sacred,  was  first  mentioned 


*  Twenty-one  of  the  twenty-two  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  are  found 
in  the  'Law.'  The  ^rst  Commandment  contains  one-half  of  the  whole, 
whUe  the  second  Commandment  has  nineteen  of  the  twenty-two  letters.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  first  four  Commandments,  which  are  the  ones  relating  to 
Ood  Exnudft  contain  the  entire  alphabet  except  the  one  missing  letter,  which 
appears  nowhere  in  tbe  Decalogue.  Now  this  missing  letter  corresponds  to 
our  letter  T.  In  the  Hebrew  there  are  two  K's  and  two  T's.  One  form  of 
these  T*8  does  appear  many  times  in  the  Commandments,  and  practically  sup- 
plies the  place  of  the  other  form  of  T.  It  is  therefore  fair  to  say  that  the 
whole  alphabet  is  contained  in  the  Commandments,  and  actually  in  the  first 
four  of  them. 

In  the  early  Greek  translation  known  as  the  Septuagint  the  first  four  Com- 
mandments contain  the  entire  Greek  alphabet;  agaih,  in  the  Vidgate,  these 
four  Commandments  contain  the  entire  Latin  alphabet  (except  K,  which  is 
really  the  same  as  C).  The  Divine  Law  comprehends  cUl  the  letters  which  are 
the  symbols  of  all  human  thought,  in  various  combinations. 

The  Title  on  the  Cross,  of  the  Universal  Savior,  was  written  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  seeming  to  indicate  that  these  three  languages  comprehended 
ALL  human  speech.    The  number  Ten  is  the  symbol  of  completeness. 
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and  first  shown  to  the  eyes  of  Moses  in  '^  patterns  "  of  the 
utmost  particularity. 

The  two  materials  of  which  it  was  to  be  made  were  gold, 
the  most  precious  of  metals,  and  wood — Shittim  wood,  at 
once  the  most  lasting,  like  sin,  which  it  further  well  sym- 
bolized in  its  almost  black  color,  devoid  of  any  inherent 
property  or  suggestion  of  light.  All  this,  however,  was 
covered;  and  though  the  only  foundation  in  the  super- 
structure, was  alw^ays  completely  covered,  not  one  spot  of 
the  wood  ever  showing  within  any  part  of  the  Tabernacle 
or  upon  the  **  Ark." 

With  a  certainty  as  to  so  many  and  explicit  details  of 
other  particulars,  still  one  is  left  in  some  doubt  as  to  the 
arrangement  of  some  of  its  more  important  parts,  inas- 
much as  any  misunderstanding  impairs  the  symbolism  and 
its  apparent  character;  so,  to  attain  symmetry  and  com- 
pleteness, both  the  original  description  in  its  minutest  par- 
ticulars must  be  considered,  and  the  ''Ark"  itself  as  a 
whole  must  be  followed  through  the  centuries  wherein  it  was 
used  and  understood,  even  to  its  final  and  only  real  resting 
place  in  Solomon's  Tenaple,  before  a  painstaking  restorer 
can  exhaust  or  appropriate  all  that  is  required  to  reach  a 
reasonable  or  satisfactory  conclusion. 

The  approximate  dimensions  ,in  modern  measurement 
will  give  the  exact  proportions.  It  was  of  oblong  square 
shape,  of  wood,  covered  with  pure  gold*  both  on  the  inner 
and  outer  surfaces,  two  cubits  and  a  half  in  length,  one  cubit 
and  a  half  in  height,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  in  widths 
Fixing,  for  convenience,  the  cubit  at  one  foot  six  inches, 
we  secure  perfect  accuracy  of  proportion,  even  if  the  di- 
mensions might  vary  with  whatever  standard  of  cubit 
should  be  used. 

By  this  is  produced,  as  it  were,  a  chest,  three  feet  nine 
inches  long,  two  feet  three  inches  high,  and  two  feet  three 
inches  wide.  A  cover  t  of  corresponding  length  and  width, 
of  a  thickness  not  mentioned,  but  made  of  a  solid  plate  of 
gold,  and  which  was  movable,  called  '*The  Mercy  Seat," 


♦  Ex.  XXV.  11.  t  Ex.  XXV.17. 
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rested  upon  its  top.    Upon  the  edges  of  this  was  placed  a 
crown,*  or  rim  of  ornamental  pattern  enclosing  its  border. 

Within  the  line  of  this,  at  each  end,  and  upon  the  Mercy 
Seat,  stood  two  Cherubim,  beaten  out  of  it  by  cimning 
workmanship,  in  solid  gold,  comprising  really  one  piece  f  of 
incorporated  finished  design. 

Thus,  upon  their  feet, J  with  their  wings  stretched  forth 
on  high,  covering  the  Mercy  Seat,  their  faces  looking  to- 
ward each  other,  but  downward  upon  it,  they  constituted 
the  unchangeable  witnesses  of  the  holiest  place,  containing 
the  covenant. 

What  was  the  size  and  appearance  of  these  unearthly 
beings  was  only  known  to  Moses,  who  had  seen  such,  or 
patterns  of  such,  in  the  Mount,  and  to  Bezaleel,  the  son  of 
Uri,  the  son  of  Hur  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  "named"  as 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  God,  and  made  thereby  capable  of 
producing  them,  and  of  superintending  all  that  class  of 
work  in  the  Tabernacle.  It  has  been,  held  by  some  writers 
that  these  cherubim  were  modelled  from  existing  similari- 
ties used  by  the  Egyptians  in  idolatrous  worship,  but  in  the 
absence  of  any  such  allusion,  the  Divine  source  of  the  de- 
signs given,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  everything  named 
was  original — ^for  holy  use.  It  has  been  left  to  the  devout 
conception  and  imagination  of  the  different  ages  to  delin- 
eate them  as  they  would,  and  yet  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  state 
that  no  instance  in  history  is  mentioned  of  either  nation  or 
sect,  or  indeed  of  individual,  having  ever  worshipped  these. 
Men,  angels,  false  deities,  stocks  and  stones,  have  in  turn 
tempted  to  idolatrous  worship,  still  these  incomprehensible 
creatures,  by  a  sovereignty  opposed  to  human  reasoning,  in 
the  light  of  the  expressed  words  of  the  Decalogue,  have 
been  shielded  from  human  adoration. 

Upon  this  Ark  four  Bings  of  gold  were  ordered  to  be 
placed  in  the  four  comers,  and  staves — two  staves— of 
wood,  overlaid  with  gold,  *'  that  the  Ark  may  be  borne  by 
them,"  but  not  to  be  taken  from  it. 


♦  Er.  xxxYiL  2.  f  Ex.  xxxvii.  7.  %  Qen.  zxxrii.  1—9. 

§  Ex.  xzx.  L  2.  I  Ex.  xxY.  15. 
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Within  this  Ark  was  to  be  placed  "  the  Testimony  which 
I  shall  give  thee."* 

To  this  point  a  generally  full  description  is  given  in  the 
record,  but  difiSculties  here  arise  respecting  what  might 
seem  trivial  matters,  were  it  not  that  they  are  very  ma- 
terial to  one  endeavoring  to  offer  a  fao  simile  to  the  sight, 
in  addition  to  description  offered  only  to  the  mind,  in  the 
text. 

The  query  is  as  to  the  length,  strength  and  position  of 
the  staves,  or  bars,  of  which  nothing  is  directly  stated,  but 
upon  which  so  much  depends,  being  in  fact  the  only  parts 
of  contact  possible  by  which  the  Ark  could  be  first  lifted, 
ever  afterward  conveyed,  and  of  which  the  very  last  men- 
tion is  made,t  when  the  Ark  was  dismantled  of  them,  and 
finally  ceased  its  wanderings  and  joumeyings  within  the 
**  oracle."  • 

As  it  was  specifically  commanded  that  the  Ark  should 
only  be  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  men,  specially  appointed,^ 
and  stated,  that  death  should  be  the  penalty  for  even  touch- 
ing it  while  moving,§  sufficient  length  to  prevent  falling 
upon  it,  by  accident,  or  carelessness,  while  on  the  march 
was  to  be  provided  for. 

Sufficient  strength  to  bear  the  weight,  and  yet  not  mar 
the  beautiful  proportions,  and  in  no  way  to  obstruct  unduly 
its  appointed  place  where  it  was  to  dwell,  enter  into  its 
construction.  ]  Its  weight,  j  udging  from  the  materials  used, 
the  coverings  employed  and  so  particularized  (even  to  their 
colors)ir  would  seem  to  make  it  an  easy  burden  on  the 
shoulders  of  four  men  in  the  prime  of  strong  manhood, 
selected  as  they  were,  from  one  tribe,**  none  less  than  thirty 
nor  more  than  fifty  years  of  age.  ft 

For  the  staves,  a  length  of  nine  to  ten  feet,  would  be  am- 
ple, and  in  symmetrical  proportion,  and  as  they  were  not  to 
be  taken  from  the  ark,  would  not  interfere  with  the  central 
space  it  was  first  intended  to  occupy  in  the  Holy  of  Holies 
in  the  Tabernacle,  a  room  fifteen  feet  square  upon  the 

♦  Ex,  xxy.  16.  t  2  Chro.  v.  9.  J  Numb,  vii:  9.  §  3  Numb,  ir;  15. 
I  Bz.  xl :  3.  8.  1  Kings  viu:  6,  7,  8.  2  Chron.  t:  8,  9.  T ^umb.  ir:  5,  t 
♦•  Numb,  iii:  81.  ff  Numb,  ir:  8. 
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ground,  which  was  then  its  only  floor.  That  it  thus  occu- 
pied this  exact  centre,  will  be  more  fully  understood  by  the 
arrangements  indicated^  in  the  corresponding  situation 
finally  provided  in  the  Temple,  which  will  be  noticed  here* 
after.  Thus  situated,  in  both,  it  formed  a  shrine  where 
Jehovah  deigned  to  dwell,  ever  between  the  unchangeable 
cherubim,  as  well  symbols  of  the  Lord's  presence,  as  wit- 
nesses of  the  secreted  tables  of  the  law  beneath  them.  The 
character  of  these  surroundings,  as  well  as  orderly  fitness, 
allows  no  other  position  of  the  ark  than  its  length  placed 
across  the  holiest  place,  thereby  presenting  always  the 
Cherubim  sideways,  as  seen  when  entering  from  the  Holy 
place  or  first  division  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  in  an  attitude 
of  equal  inquiry  and  reverence,  toward  the  holy  central 
light, — not  obscuring  it,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  Ark  was 
turned  round  at  an  opposite  angle. 

So  placed,  the  question  follows,  were  the  "staves"  fixed 
lengthwise,  or  (icross  the  ends  of  the  Ark? 

In  no  sense  was  this  Ark  a  mere  article  of  furniture,  but 
more  properly  it  was  a  fumishmenty  to  a  sanctuary  and  in 
itself  sacred,  on  which  a  manifest  glory  descended  even 
within  the  thick  darkness,  of  this  windowless  and  otherwise 
unlighted  seclusion, — ^above  which,  while  at  rest,  ever  poised 
the  pillar  of  alternate  cloud  and  fire,  enshrining  the  Angel 
of  the  Lord.  It  directed  all  its  marching  and  movements, 
fixing  the  period  of  its  stay,  whether  for  two  days  or  a 
month,  or  a  year.*  In  addition  to  the  sanctity  attached  to 
the  other  furnishings  of  "  Jehovah's  House,"  the  Ark  held 
especial  relations  to  the  Divine  presence.  Whatever  may 
have  been  uncertain  or  fickle,  forgotten  or  disregarded  in 
the  Jewish  ritual,  the  Ark,  the  Cherubim,  and  the  everpres- 
ent  Shechinah,  remained  perpetual  evidences  in  material 
form.  At  the  withdrawal  of  the  cloudy  and  fiery  pillar, 
and,  simultaneously,  the  Shechinah,  Aaron,  the  High  Priest, 
who  under*  no  other  circumstances  (except  on  the  great 
day  of  atonement),  was  allowed  even  to  enter  within  the 
vail,  now,  with  his  sons  could  approach  it,  put  on  the  des- 
ignated coverings  but  not  touch  it  to  bear  it. 


•  Numb,  ix:  22. 
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That  was  the  office  of  the  sons  of  Eohath,  who,  coming 
within,  bore  it  away  upon  their  shoulders,  leading  the 
mighty  hosts  of  Israel,  but  preserving  the  same  position 
which  it  occupied  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  That  this  might  be 
possible,  the  staves  were  first  inserted  in  the  four  Rings,  upon 
the  comers  and  across  the  ends  of  the  ark.  Therefore,  ever 
afterward,  when  carried,  it  moved  on  with  a  swaying,  liv- 
ing motion,  the  Cherubim  dimly  outlined  in  the  predoos 
burthen,  still  bending  toward  the  Mercy  Seat,  leaving  behind 
them  an  invisible  but  real  pathway — hallowing  every  foot- 
st&pj  in  which  followed  Grod's  chosen  people. 

At  times  it  went  before*,  at  times  it  was  the  centre  of 
that  marvellous  army  of  six  hundred  and  three  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fifty,  laymen— young  fighting  men,  all 
twenty  or  more  years  of  age,  not  one  feeble  one  among 
them,  the  flower  of  all  Israel, — ^Uke  the  Church  militant,  per- 
mitted to  guard  that  which  was  already  protected  by  Divine 
presence  and  power.  The  position  which  the  Tabemade^ 
also  maintained  upon  the  groimd  (it  had  no  floor)  was 
never  changed,  and  was  no  device  of  man.  That  was  pre- 
scribed by  Jehovah.  Its  front,  or  entrance,  was  always  to- 
ward the  Eastf.  [Note — It  will  be  seen  by  these  references 
that  three  of  them  fix  the  North,  South,  and  West,  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  without  mention  leaves  the  East  fixed.  Ex. 
xxxviii.  13  fixes  the  east  gate  of  the  "court,"  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  **  sanctuary."  Num.  ii.  3  fixes  the  leading 
position  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  as  leaders,  and  always  East 
and  Gkm.  xlix.  10  foretells  the  leadership  and  kingly  right 
of  Judah.  It  is  to  be  noted  here  that  a  prevailing  erron- 
eous notion  is  almost  universal,  regarding  the  "East," as 
being  the  locality  of  peculiar  reverence  to  be  occupied;  hence 
churches,  lodges  and  other  places  have  been  located  with 
reference  to  securing  for  the  "East,"  the  altar,  seat,  or 
other  distinction  of  honor,  whereas  the  holiest  spot  in  the 
tabernacle,  and  in  the  temple,  was  itself  located  immovably 


♦  Num.  X.  88. 

t  Ex.  xxvL  20;  Ex.  xl.  22,  24:  Ex.  xxW.  18;  Num.  iL  8;  ^Ex.  xxxTiiL  18; 
Gen.  xlix.  10. 
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in  the  West,  everything  therein  facing  toward  the  open  en- 
trance, Eastward.] 

It  offered,  figuratively,  a  refiige^  opening  eastward  to* 
ward  the  Garden  in  Eden,  the  origin  of  man's  sin,  present* 
ing  to  the  fleeing,  homeless  progeny  of  Adam,  now  multi- 
plied as  it  had  become,  in  Israel,  a  Sanctuary  prepared  with 
sacrificial  Altar  of  burnt  offering,  its  Laver  for  purifyings, 
altar  of  incense  and  prayer,  and  in  the  deepest  recesses  be- 
yond,  the  Cherubim, — ^but  now  no  flaming  sword  to  confront 
them — only  a  Holy  Light, — displaying  a  Presence  at  the 
Mercy  Seat;  and  offering  Atonement  and  satisfaction.  Sur- 
rounded with  such  remarkable  accessories,  and  such  signifi- 
cance, all  of  which  were  to  be  retained  and  transferred  with 
the  Ark  to  the  Temple^  further  and  clearer  light  must  be  ob- 
tained from  a  study  of  that  edifice.  While  King  Solomon  was, 
by  Gkxl,  appointed*  to  build  ' '  His  House, "  and  endowed  with 
wisdom  to  execute  the  work,  he  was  entirely  guided  by  ex- 
plicit directions  previously  given  to  his  father  David,  f 
through  direct  revelation,  even  to  dimensions,  weights  and 
patterns,  all  agreeing  in  purport  with  that  revealed  to  Moses 
regarding  the  Tabernacle  and  its  services,  and  to  be  preserved 
in  the  permanent  Temple,  with  supreme  sacredness,  especial- 
ly in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  therein.  Therefore  the  most  careful 
attention  was  bestowed  upon  that  special  place,  so  that 
when  at  last  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  should  be  conveyed 
to  it,  all  would  be  found  to  coincide  with  that  consumma- 
tion, and  thus  a  room  was  prepared,  thirty  feet  in  length, 
width  and  height,  to  hold  the  same  relation  to  tY,  as  origi- 
nally did  the  "  former  House,"  but  now  of  solid  masonry, 
wood  and  gold,  and  as  is  shown,  of  twice  the  dimensions  of 
its  prototype,  and  like  it,  windowless,^  unlighted  from 
without,  but  now  fioored  with  choice  woods  overlaid  with 
gold,  as  were  all  the  sides  and  ceiling,  and  further  adorned 
with  exquisite  carvings  of  cherubic  figures,  palms,  and  open 
flowers.  Within,  only  appeared  two  immovable  Cherubim,§ 
of  olive  wood,  ten  cubits,  or  fifteen  feet  in  stature,  exactly 
one-half  the  height  of  the  room  to  the  ceiling  plates  and 


*1  Chioii.  xziL  6, 16.  1 1  Chron.  xxviii.  11-19.  %  3  Chron.  yL  1. 

gl  Kings  yi.  28-29. 
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covered  with  gold.  These  were  immovably  fixed,  covering 
between  their^  feet  a  point  on  each  side,  seven  feet  six  inches 
from  each  of  the  four  walls,  and  between  their  bodies  of 
fifteen  feet  space.  Each  had  at  least  two  wings  capable  of 
representing  movements,  and  which  were  spread  arching 
horizontally*  entirely  across  the  space  within.  One  wing 
of  each  Cherubim  touched  opposite  side  of  the  walls,  and  one 
wing  of  each  overspread,  in  the  same  line  of  direction,  the 
middle  point  of  the  floor,  and  touched  each  other  on  high,  at 
a  point  exactly  the  centre  of  the  space  from  every  direction. 
They  were  erect,  fronting  toward  the  entrance  door  which 
led  from  the  Holy  Place,  their  faces  turned  inward,  toward 
each  other,  and  looking  down  upon  a  central  space  as  yet 
imoccupied»  So  much  was  done  for  providing  within  the 
holiest  of  all  Holy  places,  a  still  more  unapproachable  spot, 
to  be  covered  by  the  Ark  and  Testimony  of  Grod,  whereon 
the  Shechinah  had  shone  and  would  continue  to  appear. 

This  holiest  of  places  is  called  the  *^  Oracle,"  and  while 
the  term  is  used  interchangably  in  writing,  it  conveys  to  the 
close  observer,  a  deeper  meaning  than  expressed  as  applied 
to  the  designation  of  the  room  generally,  directing  the  mind 
to  a  very  sacred  area,  between  the  fixed  Cherubim. 

Is  it  a  mere  coincidence^  that  the  vacant  space  between 
the  large  cherubim  was  exactly  a  cu&e,  of  the  precise  dimen- 
sions of  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  Tabernacle?  15  x  15  x  15 
feet  or  10  x  10  x  10  cubits?  1  Kings  vi.  27—"  and  he  made  a 
partition  by  the  chains  of  gold  before  the  ^  Oracle,' "  would 
indicate  that  this  square  space  in  the  center  of  ih^  floor 
was  really  marked  by  a  line  of  gold  chains,  and  in  that  case, 
perhaps,  supported  at  the  comers.  Looking  at  the  model, 
and  taking  the  measurements,  confirms  that  impression: 
and  with  everything  constructed  as  stated,  every  part  of 
the  staves  and  of  the  "Ark "'fall  within  these  lines,  and 
necessarily,  nothing,  either  the  Cherubim,  nor  the  entrance 
doors,  intrudes  in  any  way  upon  them. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  Temple,  together  with  all  the 
Holy  vessels  of  the  Tabernacle,  was  brought  up  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant,  (with  a  pageantry  never  surpassed),  from  the 

« 
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City  of  David,  and  it  would  seem,  now,  carried  by  the 
Priests  uncovered,  in  the  sight  of  the  vast  assemblage  met 
to  witness  the  ceremonies  or  following  across  the  Tyropean 
bridge  in  exulting  procession. 

[NoTB-^.  C.  1004).  "  This  (Tyropean)  bridge  at  the  Southwest  corner  of 
the  enclosure,  is  built  across  the  bed  of  the  Tyropean  valley."  '*  A  Hand 
Book  of  the  Bible,  F.  R.  &  C.  R.  Conder  R.  E.'']— (J.  C.  88,  restored  by 
Herod) — "  Far  the  most  magnificent  avenue  was  at  the  Southwest  angle  of  the 
Temple.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  splendor  of  this  approach.  A 
colossal  bridge  spanned  the  intervening  valley  of  the  Tyropean,  connecting  the 
summit  of  the  City  of  David  with  what  was  called  the  Royal  Porch— cloisters — 
of  the  Temple.  From  its  ruins  we  can  construct  this  bridge.  Each  arch 
spanned  forty-one  and  a  half  feet,  and  the  spring  stones  were  twenty-four  feet 
in  length  by  six  feet  in  thickness,  spanning  the  valley  at  a  height  of  ttto  huiu 
dred  and  twerUy-fite  feci,  with  a  rcMidway,  which  spanned  this  cleft  for  a  dis- 
tance of  three  hundred  and  fifty- four  feet  from  Mount  Moriah  to  <  Mount  Zion 
— ^fifty  feet  broad,  and  five  feet  wider  than  the  central  avenue  of  the  Royal 
Temple  Porch  into  which  it  led."  See  "  The  Temple  and  its  Sermeee,"  br. 
Edtr^ieim."] 

Before  it,  on  its  passage  thither,  were  sacrifices  of  sheep 
and  oxen  which  could  not  be  numbered  for  multitude.  As 
stated  in  the  texts  already  quoted,  the  Priests,  continuing 
their  triumphal  march,  passing  through  and  up  successive 
courts,  "brought  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  of  the  Lord 
into  His  place,  into  the  oracle  of  the  house,  to  the  most  holy 
place—even  under  the  wings  of  the  Cherubim  " — already 
standing  there. 

From  the  fact  that  the  main  entrance  to  the  "  House  of 
the  Lord  "  was  but  (see  further  on  for  particular  explana- 
tion) seven  feet  six  inches  square  (one-fourth  part  of  the 
wall*)  and  the  entrance  through  the  doorway  beyond  into 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  was  but  six  feet  square,  (one-fifth  of 
the  wallf)  which  wall  was  permanent,  and  behind  the  Vaily 
(both  dividing  the  Holy  of  Holies  from  the  Holy  Place)  the 
Ark  must  have  been  borne,  not  on  that  occasion  on  the 
shoulders  of  men,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  priests;  there 
being  but  just  room  enough  to  carry  it  through  the  door- 
way. The  Priests  passing  under  the  uplifted  vail,  through 
the  "  two  doors  of  olive  wood,  into  the  *  Oracle,'  but  dimly 

♦  1  Kings,  vi.  81 ;  \1  Kings  vi.  88. 
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lighted  by  streaming  rays  from  the  ten  glittering  golden 
candlesticks,  behind  them  in  the  Holy  Place  through  which 
they  had  just  i>assed,  following  the  narrow  path  of  light 
converging  directly  upon  the  center  of  the  'Oracle,'  they 
set  down  the  Ark,  covering  the  central  spot  on  the  golden 
floor,  so  that  the  great  Cherubim  with  their  outspread 
wings  covered  the  original  Cherubim  standing  on  the 
Mercy  Seat  of  the  Ark — ^and  at  the  same  time  *'  the  staves 
thereof  above.''  Josephus  {Ant.  Book  8  c.  v.,  sec.  1.)  says, 
'^  and  only  those  priests  that  carried  it,  set  it  between  the 
two  Cherubim  which,  embracing  it  with  their  wings,  (for 
so  they  were  framed  by  the  artificer)  they  covered  it  as  un- 
der a  tent  or  canopy."  The  model  confirms  this  statement, 
but  discloses  as  a  fact,  that  the  arching  two  wings  convex- 
ing  to  the  rear,  formed  one-half  of  a  resemblance  to  '^  a 
canopy,"  and  the  other  two,  spreading  out  to  each  wall,  the 
other  one  half,  as  if  puri>osely  opened  to  display  what  was 
therein. 

This  would  seem  reliable  ocular  evidence,  as  to  the 
position  of  the  bars,  for  in  no  other  attitude  could  the  two 
heroic  Cherubim  have  at  the  same  time,  from  their  fixed- 
ness, covered  the  Cherubim,  the  Ark,  and  the  two  staves, 
thereof.  The  full  duty  of  the  priest  was  now  ended.  The 
Ark,  having  finished  all  its  joumeyings  and  wanderings  at 
last  rested.  To  emphasize  this  fact,  the  priests  drew  out 
the  staves  thereof,  so  that  the  ends  thereof,  (the  four  ends) 
were  seen  out  in  the  holy  place  [space]  before  the  orade— 
[by  standing  in  front  of  it]  and  were  not  seen  without,  (or 
otherwise),  "  and  there  they  are  unto  this  day."  No  doubt 
they  were  so  far  withdrawn  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
again  lift  the  ark  thereby;  so  far  released,  from  each  of  the 
two  Bings  on  the  rear  comers  of  the  Ark,  as,  with  one  end 
of  each  resting  on  the  sacred  floor,  they  allowed  all  the 
ends  to  be  seen  from  before  the  Ark.  An  express  Divine 
command  had  been  given,  Ex.  xxv.  15,  ''  The  staves  shall 
be  in  the  rings  of  the  Ark,  they  shall  not  be  taken  ftom 
t7,"  and  this  was  still  literally  obeyed.  Thus  no  change  or 
displacement  might  occur  (and  which  never  did  occur  to 
the  time  of  the  record)  as  would  have  been  likely,  had  thejr 
been  altogether  drawn  out  and  laid  upon,  the  floor.    '^  That 
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the  ends  were  seen  out  in  the  Holy  Place  before  the  oracle  " 
has  been  made  by  commentators,  to  mean  protruding  upon 
^'The  Vail,''  so  that  these  points  could  be  distinguished 
through  iU  out  in  the  Holy  place,  or  larger  front  compart- 
ment of  the  House  of  God. 

This  misapprehension,  like  others,  arises  from  entire  re- 
liance on  the.  language  translated,  in  the  absence  of  a  visible 
reproduction,  by  a  model,  made  to  a  scale  measurement, 
which  at  once  dissipates  such  a  possibility,  as  will  be  fur- 
ther shown,  by  the  construction  and  dimensions  of  the 
"House." 

As  before  stated,  the  Holy  of  Holies  was  a  room  twenty 
cubits  square,— thirty  feet  square  upon  the  floor.  "The 
Ark,"  as  has  been  shown,  was  deposited  in  the  exact  centre 
of  this  space.  Messrs.  Conder,  Boyal  Engineers,  (in  ^'a 
Handbook  to  the  Bible,  page  364  ")  having  made  recent  ex- 
tensive explorations  and  surveys,  say:  "It  appears  to  be 
certain  that  the  site  occupied  by  Solomon's  Temple  and 
Altar,  was  the  same  as  that  occupied  by  the  Holy  House 
and  Altar  in  the  times  of  Zerubbabel  and  of  Herod.  Jose- 
phus  states  that  Zerubbabel  built  the  Altar  '  on  the  same 
place  where  it  had  formerly  been  built '  (2  Ant.  iv.  1);  and, 
^  it  is  a  constant  tradition '  says  Maimonides,  '  that  the  place 
in  which  David  and  Solomon  built  the  Alt£u*  in  the  thresh- 
ing floor  of  Araunah  is  the  place  in  which  Abraham  built 
an  altar  and  bound  Isaac  upon  it.' "  "  With  regard  to  the 
exact  spot,  we  have  several  indications  of  sufficiently  defi- 
nite character."  Page  365 — "It  appears  thus  clear  that 
Sakhrah  represents  the  Ehen  Shatiyeh  or  '  stone  of  founda- 
tion,' which  existed  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  (Yoma  v.  2.)  On 
that  stone  the  "  Ark  "  stoody  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  the 
original  foundation  of  the  world.  The  Talmudic  commen- 
taries make  it  clear  that  the  Eben  Shatiyeh  was  a  rock, 
rather  than  a  stone,  (hke  the  Eben  Zoheleth,  which  is  also 
a  rock  now  called  Zahweileh." 

"  The  position  then  of  the  Holy  House,  according  to  the 
Mishna,  to  Josephus,  and  to  the  Bible,  (Ezek.  xlii.  12,)  was 
on  the  *  top  of  the  mountain ;'  and  the  mention  of  the  *  Stone 
of  Foundation '  in  the  Mishna  (Yoma,  v.  2)  as  projecting 
three  fingers  breadth  from  the  floor  of  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
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giTes  us  a  Taloable  datam  8,440  feet  above  the  sea,  to  which 
to  refer  the  levels  of  the  courts.^^ 

Placed  upon  or  over  this,  the  Ark  occupied  a  distance  of 
one  foot  one  and  a  half  inches  each  side  of  the  given  pointy 
by  its  width.  (Observe,  we  are  now  measuring  the  distance 
touxnrd  the  Vail).  The  staves  at  the  longest,  were  probably 
not  over  ten  feet  in  length.  If  drawn  entirely  out  (adding 
the  one  foot  one  and  a  half  inches,  the  half  width  of  the 
Ark  from  the  centre)  they  would  have  occupied  exactly 
eleven  feet  one  and  a  half  inches  in  front  of  the  *^  Ark,"  and 
have  rested  three  feet  ten  and  a  half  inches  from  any  possi- 
ble point  at  which  the  Vail  could  have  been  suspended.  As 
they  were  evidently  foreshortened  by  being  left  in  the  front 
rings^  the  space  in  front  was  doubtless  four  or  more  feet 
A  carefol  study  of  1st  Kings,  vi.  3,  4  (and  of  a  modd  of 
the  Holy  ofHolies,\  discovers  that  a  permanent  wall  or  par- 
tition divided  the  Holy  of  Holies  from  the  Holy  Place, 
through  which  wall  was  a  doorway  in  the  middle,  taking 
up  '*  one-fifth  "  of  the  wall,  which  would  be  six  feet  by  six 
feet.*  To  this  were  fitted  **two  olive  wood  doors"  of  fine 
woik,  carved,  and  covered  with  gold,  each  door  about  three 
feet  wide,  and  six  feet  high,  opening  inwards  toward  the 
Mercy  Seat,  thus  leaving  more  than  space  enough  for  them 
to  swing  round  upon  the  floor,  without  coming  too  near  or 
touching  the  staves,  which  we  are  informed,  were  never 
moved — O^wf  uUy).  These  doors  could  not  have  swung  out- 
wardly towards  the  Vail,  as  its  position  was  immediately  in 
front  of  this  dividing  wall,  as  the  measurements  of  both 
rooms  will  show, — ^hung  upon  chains  fastened  to  ''two 
great  pillars  "  (1  Kings,  vL  31, 33),  the  diameters  of  which 
furnished  a  narrow  passage  behind  the  Vail,  along  which 
the  High  Priest  crept,  till  reaching  the  door  of  the  Holy  of 


*Tlie  plan  of  the  Temple— <Herod*6)— given  by  the  Mishna,  notes  "an  ia- 
nrcu/  of  one  cnbit,  (say  from  16  to  23  mches),  between  the  Holy  Place  and  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  In  Herod's  Temple  this  space  was  occupied  by  two  vails,  or 
a  doable  vail,  fonning  an  entrance  U^the  Holy  of  Holies,  for  the  high  Priest" 
All  this  rather  confirms  the  probability  that  in  ^SMom^fi'j  Temple,  a  wall,  tsd 
the  doors  to  the  oiacle  mentioned,  existed  behind  the  one  Vail  at  that  time, 
and  occupied  "  the  Teraklin  **— or  inUrwd,  as  called  in  the  Middoth,  (ir.  7), 
'*  respecting  the  restoration  by  Herod."'*  (Handbook  to  the  BiNe,  88EM84.) 
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Holies,  when  necessary  to  enter  it.  (The  Tabernacle  had 
four  larg^  pillars  in  a  similar  position,  with  no  wall  behind 
them,  resting  on  silver  sockets,  on  which  was  suspended  the 
original  Vail  on  hooks  of  gold).  There  were  two  large 
pillars  coequally  mentioned,  2  Chron.  iii.  15,  16,  placed  at 
the  Eastern  entrance  of  the  Holj  Place,  and  beyond  it  out- 
side. It  is  mentioned  by  historians  that  in  addition  to  the 
two  doors  in  the  inner  waU^  and  in  addition  to  the  two 
larger  doors  at  the  main  entrance,  each  of  which  also  folded 
in  two  leaves  and  opened  inward,  a  vail  or  curtain  covered 
each  opening. 

Although  little  is  said  of  the  great  Vail  (2  Chron.  iii.  14), 
of  its  existence  in  the  Tabernacle,  Solomon's  Temple,  and 
Herod's,  there  is  no  doubt ;  all  other  mention  of  vails  seems 
to  refer  to  curtains  for  subordinate  uses. 

After  various  vicissitudes  through  which  the  Ark  passed, 
what  became  of  it  is  not  now  known.  It  did  not  appear  in 
Herod's  Temple,  nor  have  we  any  account  that  the  large 
Cherubim  were  either  preserved  or  ever  placed  there.  At 
the  period  of  the  Crucifixion  only  a  square  stone  marked 
the  holiest  place, — the  Bock. 

It  may  be,  as  Jewish  tradition  has  it,  that  ever  since  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  the  *'Ark  of  the  Covenant"  lies 
buried  and  concealed  underneath  the  wood-court  at  the 
Northeast  angle  of  the  Court  of  the  Women. 

Of  the  existence  of  many  vaults  beneath,  there  is  ample 
recent  evidence.  In  these  have  been  discovered  relics,  and 
a  majority  of  those  known  to  remain  have  not  yet  been  ex- 
plored. Lieutenant  Conder,  R.  E.,  mentions,  ''the  vaults 
within  the  walls  are  of  great  interest.  Thirty-five  of  them 
have  been  examined  and  the  majority  of  them  appear  to  be 
very  ancient."  What  may  yet  be  brought  to  light?— Rev. 
Dr.  Edersheim,  {The  Temple^  &c.  37,)  writes:  "It  may  be, 
that  some  at  least  of  the  spoils  which  Titus  carried  with 
him  from  Jerusalem — the  seven  branched  candlestick,  the 
table  of  shew-bread,  the  priest's  trumpets,  and  the  identical 
golden  mitre  which  Aaron  had  worn  on  his  forehead, — ^are 
hidden  somewhere  in  the  vaults  beneath  the  site  of  the  Tem- 
ple, after  having  successively  gone  to  Rome,  to  Carthage,  to 
Byzantium,  to  Ravenna,  and  thence  back  to  Jerusalem  I" 
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111  contemplating  this  subject,  and  tempted  at  every  step 
out  into  so  much  which  is  closely  related  to  the  single 
line  of  pursuit,  what  but  the  most  reverent  thoughts  crowd 
in  upon  the  mind, — ^brought  through  such  an  array  of 
splendor,  and  associations  of  the  most  sacred  diaracter, 
down  to  this  spot,  now  bare  of  any  vestige  of  the  former 
glory,  but  glorious  still,  in  the  memories  which  enshrine  it, 
robed  with  the  grandeur  of  prophetic  mention,  and  giving, 
as  it  does,  a  living  meaning  to  the  words  of  Isaiah  (Is. 
zxviii.  16. 

Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  behold  I  lay  in  Zion,  for  a  FoimDATios 
A  Sroinc,  a  tried  Stone,  a  precious  Cobnbb  Stoise,  a  safe  Foundatiok,  he 
that  beleiyeth  shall  not  make  haste. 

And  this  stone  as  a  reality,  as  has  been  mentioned,  to-day 
lies  under  the  ^'line  and  plummet"  of  science,  from  which 
is  traced  back,  terrace  and  court,  and  wall,  to  corroborate, 
step  by  step,  all  written  in  the  Scriptures.  And  as  it  now 
raises  its  uncovered  head,  above  all  the  accumulated  ruins 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  "  City  of  the  Great  Bang,"  may  it 
not  be  the  '*  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands  " 
which  shall,  in  the  manner  foretold,  ''fill  the  whole earthf 
for,  when  at  the  awful  hour  of  the  Crucifixion,  at  the  last 
cry,  "It  is  finished," — when  the  Vail  of  the  Temple  was 
rent  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, — dismantled  of  the  Holy 
Light,  of  the  great  golden  Cherubim,  of  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant;  within,  there  appeared  through  the  riven  Vail 
only  that  one,  square  stone,  then  resting  on  this  ''  Founda- 
tion Stone,"  rejected  indeed  of  the  builders!— disallowed  in- 
deed of  men. 

Carlos  A.  Butleb. 


WILLIAM   ROLUNSON    WHITTINGHAM. 

IT  is  a  rare  thing  in  the  world  to  meet  with  a  perfectly 
frank,  guUeless,  unselfish  nature:  a  still  rarer  thing 
it  is,  to  find  one  who,  after  setting  out  well,  has  preserved 
the  moral  integrity  of  his  character  spotless,  to  the  end. 
The  name  of  William  BoUinson  Whittingham  is  a  name  of 
which  the  American  Church  may  well  be  proud.  It  is  a 
name  which  will  be  respected  and  honored,  so  long  as  re- 
gard for  good  men  shall  last.  The  son  of  a  mother,  ac- 
cording to  her  own  account,  converted  "  by  a  singular  prov- 
idence from  a  state  of  complete  worldliness,"  he  was,  like 
Samuel  and  S.  John  the  Baptist,  sanctified  from  the  womb. 
His  was  the  high  privilege  to  have  for  a  mother  one  in  whom 
not  only  was  the  maternal  instinct  strong,  and  the  intellec- 
tual powers  well  developed,  and  the  will  firm  and  resolute, 
but  added  to  these  gifts  of  nature  there  was  a  deeply  ear- 
nest, religious  life.  The  young  mother  looked  upon  her  first 
bom  as  indeed  a  gift  of  Ood;  and  in  a  spirit  of  gratitude  for 
the  change  of  heart  which  had  turned  her  away  from  the 
world  and  its  vanities,  she  gave  the  gift  back  to  the  Giver. 
She  would  entrust  to  no  hired  nurse  the  child  consecrated 
to  QoA.  Her  own  arms  carried  him.  Her  own  breasts  fed 
him.  When  reason  began  to  dawn,  she  cultivated  her  own 
niind  that  she  might  become  his  teacher.  Mother  and 
child  literally  mastered  together  the  Latin,  Greek  and 
Hebrew  languages.  There  never  was  a  time  when  the 
thought  of  his  consecration  to  the  Sacred  Ministry  did  not 
tone  and  shape  and  fashion  the  life  of  the  growing  boy.  It 
is  like  the  story  of  Monica  and  Augustine,  differiog  how- 
ever in  the  fact,  that  as  the  boy  was  never  permitted  to 
leave  the  shelter  of  the  paternal  roof,  so  he  never  fell  from 
grace,  but  from  the  first  was  preserved  pure  from  the  con- 
tamination of  a  sinful  world.  It  is  a  notable  picture,  the 
devotion  of  the  mother  and  the  child,  and  suggests  a  deep 
moral.    No  hired  nurse !    The  mother  herself  the  teacher  and 
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the  guide!  The  flense  of  responsibility  and  duty,  and  the 
grateful  level  And  the  reward,  a  pure,  guileless,  innocent 
and  unspotted  boy,  a  lover  of  all  things  good  and  fair,  fond 
of  nature,  with  an  intellect  unclouded,  and  an  imagination 
undefiledl  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  boy  so  trained 
should  grow  up  into  a  man  of  singular  earnestness  of  life, 
unworldly,  unselfish,  generous  in  his  impulses,  with  a  heart 
as  tender  as  a  woman's,  while  in  moral  heroism  he  was  as 
bold  as  a  lion,  burning  with  zeal  for  Christ  and  His  Church, 
his  single  eye  intent  upon  one  thing,  and  upon  one  thing 
only,  his  Master  and  his  Master's  service  f 

It  needs  no  great  amount  of  faith  to  believe,  that  a  life 
whose  beginnings  were  of  the  kind  indicated  was  from  the 
first  the  subject  of  God's  peculiar  care.  If  JSschylus,  when 
speaking  of  Helen  and  the  fall  of  Troy,  could  say  that  ^'a 
providence  rules  in  the  gift  of  a  name,"  may  we  not  believe 
that  it  was  by  no  mere  chance,  as  men  count  chance,  that 
the  child  consecrated  to  God  at  his  birth,  nurtured  with  so 
much  care  in  view  of  his  sacred  calling,  found  a  place  pre- 
pared to  receive  him,  when  he  was  ready  tq  enter  upon  the 
work  of  preparation  for  the  holy  ministry.  If  the  young 
Samuel,  when  faith  was  dead  in  Israel,  revived  it,  and  was 
instrumental  in  building  up  the  schools  of  the  prophets, 
where  the  youth  were  educated  who  shaped  the  fortunes  of 
new  national  development  under  David  and  Solomon,  are 
we  to  regard  it  as  accidental,  that  the  first  impulse  given  to 
sound  theological  learning  in  America  was  the  work  of  the 
boy  (he  was  then  less  than  seventeen  years  of  age)  who 
when  asked  by  his  examiners,  amazed  as  they  were  at  his 
ready  answers,  ^*  At  what  college  were  you  educated  f  re- 
plied, "None;  my  mother  has  always  taught  me?"  And 
when  further  asked  in  a  spirit  of  credulity,  '^  But  who  was 
your  tutor  in  the  languages,  Latin  and  Greek  and  Hebrew?" 
proudly  answered,  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height, 
"  My  mother  1"  It  is  worth  while  in  passing  to  think  for  a 
moment  on  the  picture  of  the  candidate  for  Orders  as  drawn 
for  us  by  his  biographer*  at  this  time  : 

— ' 

*  Life  of  William  RoUinson  Whittingham,  Fourth  Bishop  of  Maryland. 
By  William  Francis  Brand.  New  York:  E.  &  L  Young  &  Co.,  1883. 
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When  ftill-grown  he  measured  six  feet  two  inches;  at  the  time  of  his  en- 
trance at  the  Seminary  he  was  nearly  six  feet  high,  and  his  limbs  seemed 
longer  than  they  were;  his  face  was  thin,  his  features  prominent,  and  his  lips 
— >h8d  they  been  made  of  clay — too  heavy.  But  lack  of  beauty  of  outline  was 
redeemed  by  a  mobile  expression,  and  by  eyes  dark  and  brilliant,  flasliing  at 
times  with  a  peculiar  expression,  due,  as  an  artist  remarked,  to  the  fact  that  the 
pupil  was  slightly  above  the  centre  of  the  iris.  His  hair,  black  and  beautifully 
fine,  thrown  back  from  his  forehead,  fell  in  curls  over  his  shoulders.  *  So,'  we 
are  told,  'he  wore  his  hair  until  after  his  Consecration,  when  a  barber  ruth- 
lessly sheared  his  locks.  '  It  hurt  me,'  said  the  Bishop,  '  to  part  with  my  long 
hsir,  but  I  thought  the  man  knew  better  than  I  did  what  was  becoming  to  a 
Bishop. 

It  does  not  make  much  difference,  perhaps,  by  whom  the 
"  shearing  "  was  performed;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  ton- 
sure involved  in  the  act  was,  in  its  own  way,  significant. 
The  element  of  character  which  predominated  from  first  to 
last  in  William  Rollinson  Whittingham  was  the  prophetical 
element.  He  was  a  Nazarite  from  his  youth;  and  a  Naza- 
rite  in  spirit  to  the  end  of  his  days.  The  prophet's  fire  was 
always  burning  in  his  heart;  when  it  touched  the  heavy 
lips,  they  became  eloquent.  Teaching  and  preaching  were 
the  native  element  of  the  man.  No  one  ever  saw  him  who 
did  not  see  him  in  the  lecture-room  or  in  the  pulpit.  There 
the  Savonarola-like  face  became  transformed  as  it  is  in  Hunt- 
ington's picture.  The  fleshly  veil  was  for  a  moment  lifted; 
we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  heavenly  light  within,  burn- 
ing bright  and  clear;  and  the  soul  with  all  its  passions  and 
its  powers,  quickened  and  radiant  in  the  light  of  a  supernal 
beauty.  Nor  was  it  the  hair  only,  but  the  whole  dress  and 
bearing  which  foretold  the  man  of  prophetic  soul  who  was  to 
dwell  apart  from  men;  and  who,  knowing  himself  better 
than  other  men  could  possibly  know  him,  says  of  himself, 
in  writing  to  a  friend  not  long  after  his  entrance  at  the  Semi- 
nary: 

Tou  tell  me  to  go  into  company  and  see  human  nature.  I  have  seen 
enough  and  too  much  of  it  in  these  [Seminary]  disputes,  and  on  other  similar 
occasions,  without  going  into  company.  The  fact  is,  I  must  choose  between 
usefulness  and  relaxation,  aUas  pleasure,  so  called.  Useful  in  company.  I  can- 
not be;  Nature-— rather  Providence— has  utterly  unfitted  me  for  it.  My  awk- 
ward bodily  frame,  my  feeble  constitution,  my.  hesitancy  of  speech,  my  un- 
readiness in  conversation,  my  too  susceptible  feelings,  all  unfit  me,  totally  un- 
fit me,  for  company.  On  the  contrary,  by  confining  myself  to  a  few  friends, 
and  by  occupying  myself  in  study,  I  do  think  that  ^in  time  I  may  be  useful. 
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Gk>d  has  blessed  me  with  a  quickness  of  preception  and  durable  retention  thai 
by  industry  may  be  improyed  into  instruments  of  usefulness  for  the  Chiixch  at 
large.  He  has  further  blessed  me  in  the  opportunities  for  cultivating  my 
mind  altogether  beyond  what  I  had  a  right  to  expect  For  this  I  am  aooountahley 
and  with  His  assistance  I  will  turn  them  to  the  best  account 

Even  so,  the  young  prophet  and  teacher  knew  his  mis* 
sion;  and  he  assumed,  as  we  are  told,  a  garb  accordinglj. 

On  his  spare  and  angular  frame  his  clothes  hung  loosely.  Instead  of  a 
coat  he  wore  a  boy's  roundabout,  or  jacket,  over  which  was  turned  a  broad 
shirt-collar,  tied  with  a  black  ribbon.  So  he  appeared  before  his  ezaminera. 
And  after  this  fashion  he  must  have  dressed  all  the  time  he  was  connected  Yfltik 
the  Seminary;  for  in  September,  1836  (?),  a  friend,  with  many  apologies  re- 
monstrated with  him  by  letter  and  reported  the  complaints  on  this  subject, 
which  he  had  heard  made  by  a  company  of  clergymen.  His  answer  shows 
that  the  remonstrance  was  without  effect  With  good  reason,  if  health  and 
comfort  be  alone  to  be  considered,  the  young  Fellow  and  deacon  rejected  the 
clerical  choker  of  that  day,  and  cluug  to  his  independence  and  black  ribbon. 

Like  Thomas  Carlyle,  we  believe  in  clothes.  And  our 
conviction  is,  that  the  young  prophet,  with  his  unshorn 
locks,  would  have  been  a  happier  man  if  he  had  never 
been  forced  to  wear  that  clerical  choker,  and  had  not 
been  doomed,  as  he  was,  to  feel  the  pricking  of  the 
two  pointed  goads  which  reminded  him  continuallj  of  the 
yoke  which,  in  being  called  to  the  priesthood,  he  was  bound 
to  bear.    But  of  this,  hereafter. 

It  has  been  sometimes  said  it  was  a  misfortune  that  the 
home  training  of  the  boy  was  not  supplemented  by  the 
broader  culture  and  discipline  of  the  college  before  the  man 
entered  upon  the  studies  of  the  Theological  Seminary.  As  a 
general  principle  this  is  undoubtedly  true.  And  for  some 
reasons  it  would  have  been  better,  perhaps,  that  in  the 
present  instance  it  had  been  so  ordered.  But,  onthe  whole, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  the  withholding  of  the  gift  was  for 
the  best.  God  intimates  His  purpose  as  much  by  what  He 
withholds  as  He  does  by  what  he  bestows.  Philosophical 
breadth,  liberal  culture,  measiuing  one's  self  with  others, 
are  good  things  in  their  way  and  essential  elements  in  form- 
ing  the  statesman  and  the  politician.  Not  so,  however,  in 
the  case  of  one  whose  peculiar  vocation,  as  we  shall  see, 
was  that  of  a  prophet,  and  a  witness  against  the  excesses 
and  corruptions  of  a  rapidly  advancing  civilization.    Whit- 
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tiogham  was  not  meant  to  play  the  courtier,  or  to  dwell  in 
kings'  houses.  He  had  no  fondness  for  fine  clothes,  civil 
or  ecclesiastical.  He  hated  pomp  and  ceremony  of  every 
kind.  He  was  no  reed,  shaking  in  the  wind.  Better  then 
that  he  should  he  kept  apart  undefiled  hy  contact  with  a 
sinful  world.  Let  it  not  he  thought,  however,  that  the 
loss  of  collegiate  training  involved  a  corresponding  loss  of 
sound  learning. 

At  the  Seminary  **  he  studied,  not  simply  read,  works  on  physics  and  logic; 
on  this  latter  science  his  text  book  was  Crousaz— an  extended  treatise  in  French 
in  several  volumes.  In  Latin  he  seems  to  have  chiefly  delighted  in  Horace; 
hut  to  have  read  also  Cicero,  and  Seneca  and  Pliny,  and  the  Christian  Cicero, 
Lsctantius.  Mention  is  made  of  Zenophon's  'Memorabilia,'  to  which 
he  made  an  index;  Thucydides,  iEschylus,  Euripides,  Aristophanes, 
Thec^hrastus  and  Apollodorus.  In  his  second  year  he  took  up  German,  and  in 
the  third  turned  more  particularly  to  the  study  of  Syriac.  All  through  the 
diary  mention  is  made  of  French  reading,  of  novels,  poetry,  travels,  history. 
The  Waverley  novels  were  then  astonishing  the  reading  world,  rapidly  suc- 
ceeding each  other.  Notice  of  them  gives  the  key  to  the  meaning  of  the  fre- 
quent phrase  '  finished  the  evening.'  Twice  it  is  seen  that  one  of  these  novels 
~on  one  occasion  it  was  the  'Abbot,'  on  the  other  the  'Antiquary' — took  but 
an  evening  from  more  than  serious  employment ;  the  record  is,  '  read  it  through.' 

The  last  feature  just  noted  is  worthy  of  attention.  Nothing 
was  more  remarkable  than  the  wide  range  of  Bishop  Whit- 
tingham's  reading.  He  was  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  a 
scholar.  They  mistook  the  man  who  regarded  him  as  a 
mere  theologian.  All  his  life  long  he  was  a  reader  of  polite 
literature.  When  in  attendance  at  the  last  General  Con- 
vention which  he  was  ever  permitted  to  take  part  in,  he 
was  the  delight  of  the  social  circle  that  gathered  around  the 
dinner  table  of  his  host;  women^  charmed  by  his  simplicity^ 
were  amazed  to  find  that  he  was  as  familiar  with  the  last 
novel  as  they  themselves  were.  We  are  indebted  to  his 
biographer  for  recalling  two  instances  of  this  liberal  culture 
as  exhibited  in  later  life. 

On  one  occasion,  during  a  visitation,  he  spoke  to  his  host,  for  the  time,  of 
the  beautiful  avenue  of  pine  trees  whidi  led  to  the  dwelling,  and  of  his  being 
surprised  by  the  number  of  varieties  found  in  the  same  locality.    'Yes,' 

remarked  the  gentleman,  with  pleasure,  '  there  are  about different  kinds.' 

The  Bishop  corrected  him,  asserting  that  there  were  more,  and  saying  how  many 
more.  *  Our  host,'  to  use  the  words  of  one  present  from  whom  the  relation 
comes — *  our  host  ^remarked,  '  Ton  are  mistaken,  Bishop;  I  have  studied  these 
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woodB  for  years,  have  taken  great  pains  with  that  ayenue  of  trees,  and  I  never 
saw  but varieties.'  The  Bishop,  with  that  impalsive  energy  so  charac- 
teristic of  him  at  that  time,  rose  from  his  seat,  and  taking  hold  of  the  aim  of 
his  host,  said,  '  Now,  let  us  walk  out  and  I  will  show  you.'  I  followed,  and 
to  the  surprise  of  our  host,  and  my  astonishment,  he  pointed  out  shades  of  dif- 
ference, noted  by  him,  while  slowly  driving  along  the  avenue  for  the  first  thne, 
which  the  owner  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  overlooked.' 

The  other  story  is  too  lengthy  to  be  given  here  in  fulL 
The  sum  and  substance  of  it  is,  that  the  Bishop  proved  too 
much  for  a  controvei*sialist  on  a  steamboat,  by  proving 
that  Shakespeare  was  a  student  of  the  Bible  and  accepted 
its  teachings.  It  is  the  person  who  was  worsted  who  him- 
self bears  witness: 

I  have  heard  not  a  few  lecturers  on  Shakespeare,  but  never  a  man  who 
seemed  more  thoroughly  master  of  his  theme.  I  have  heard  all  our  prominent 
men  in  public  life — at  the  bar,  on  the  stump,  in  Congress — and  I  assure  you  I 
never  heard  a  man  more  eloquent  than  Bishop  Whittingham  was  in  that 
speech  delivered  on  the  spur  of  the  moment;  I  was  thrilled. 

To  return  to  where  we  broke  off.  While  thus  devoting 
himself  to  classical  studies  and  general  hterature,  as  if  they 
alone  were  the  objects  of  his  pursuit,  the  young  student 
was  diligent  in  attendance  upon  his  classes,  took  an  in- 
terest in  the  Seminary  Societies  for  the  '^  Advancement  of 
Christianity "  and  "Theological  Learning."  He  was  busy 
in  writing  essays  on  '^The  Primitive  Sabbath,"  '*  Hades 
and  Sheol,"  on  ••jcAr/zof,"  on  "Accommodation,"  "The 
Quotations  in  the  New  Testament,"  and  "  The  Theocracy 
of  Israel,"  etc.,  etc.  Again,  his  biographer  tells  a  charac- 
teristic story,  in  which ' '  the  child  proved  father  of  the  man." 

When  it  was  his  duty  first  to  read  a  paper  before  the  Theological  Society, 
his  essay  on  the  Sabbath  was  read  for  him  by  a  friend,  because  he  could  not 
overcome  his  boyish  shamefacedness.  For  this  result  of  modesty  he  was 
fined. 

It  was  a  modesty  which  never  forsook  him  all  the  days  of 
his  life.  With  an  amount  of  learning  which  would  make 
reputation  for  a  dozen  scholars,  no  one  in  private  Uf e  ever 
heard  him  speak  or  act  but  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child. 
If,  on  being  called  forth  unexpectedly,  he  ventured  an 
opinion,  it  was  d«iie  in  the  way  of  apology,  and  never 
alluded  to  after  the  occasion  which  called  it  forth.    It  is 
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simply  inconceivable  how  it  could  have  been  so,  and  is  only 
to  be  explained  by  taking  into  account  the  wonderful 
humility  which  formed  such  an  essential  element  of  the 
character  of  the  man. 

We  have  one  fault  to  find  only  with  the  admirable  biog- 
raphy which  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Brand  has  just  given  to  us. 
It  is,  like  the  subject  of  it,  too  modest;  it  says  too  Uttle 
regarding  the  intellectual  side  of  the  character  it  so  admir- 
ably iwrtrays.  While  it  lets  us  know  something  of  the 
exhaustion  which  followed  upon  the  wonderful  industry 
and  unexampled  toil  of  the  years  spent  more  immediately 
in  intellectual  pursuits,  it  tells  us  little  or  nothing  about 
the  results  of  those  gigantic  labors.  The  Seminary  library 
is  almost  altogether  the  creation  of  these  earlier  years. 
Whittingham  inherited  qualities  on  his  father^s  side,  as 
well  as  his  mother's  side,  which  made  him  one  of  the 
greatest  benefactors  to  the  American  Church.  He  had  his 
father's  ^'  habits  of  order  and  great  industry."  The  son,  as 
well  as  the  father,"  besides  caring  for  knowledge,  had  a 
love  for  books  as  books.  The  son  inherited  his  fs^ther's 
^^ fondness  as  a  catalogue  reader  and  an  attendant  upon 
book  sales."  It  has  been  a  marvel  to  many  how,  out  of  his 
meagre  salary  as  Professor  and  Bishop,  a  library  of  over 
16,000  volumes  of  rare  books  could  ever  have  been  collected, 
and  left  as  a  legacy  to  the  Diocese  of  Maryland.  It  was 
because  all  his  lifelong  the  collector  was  a  '^catalogue 
reader  and  an  attendant  upon  book  sales."  He  was  con- 
tinually in  receipt  of  catalogues,  not  only  from  America 
but  from  all  over  Europe,  of  old  and  rare  books,  and  not 
unfrequently  purchased  them  for  an  inconsiderable  sum. 
The  Maryland  Library  has  some  books  in  it  of  which  there 
are  only  one  or  two  copies  in  the  world,  and  whose  history, 
if  written,  would  form  one  of  the  most  romantic  episodes 
in  the  whole  range  of  Bibliography.  Of  the  many  wonder- 
ful qualities  of  the  man,  none,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  was 
more  astonishing  than  his  intimate  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  books  and  authors.  It  was  a  department  of  knowl- 
edge in  which  he  had  no  peer  in  America;  perhaps  few 
equals  in  the  world. 

It  was  providentially  ordered  that  the  first  years  of  the 
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future  Bishop's  ministry  should  be  given  to  work  among 
children.  After  graduating,  as  he  lacked  several  months 
of  being  twenty  years  old,  and  could  not  take  orders  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  '*  the  academic 
privileges  of  a  Fellow,"  and  was  made  ^^brarian,  with  a  sal- 
ary of  a  hundred  dollars"  a  year.  The  ''academic  privileges'' 
would  appear  to  have  consisted  chiefly  in  the  liberty  to  la- 
bor without  fee  or  reward  (other  than  the  hundred  dollars 
a  year)  for  the  interests  of  the  Seminary.  It  was  daring 
this  period  of  waiting  that  he  took  part  with  Dr.  Turner  in 
translating  ''Jahn's  Introduction."  He  did  the  greater 
part  of  the  work,  and  added  extracts  from  De  Wette,  Rosen- 
mtiller,  Carpzov,  Eichom,  etc.  To  eke  out  a  living  he  was 
made  Chaplain  (when  ordained  by  Bishop  Hobart  in  1827) 
of  a  charity  school,  at  a  salary  of  $300  per  aimum.  He 
had  for  two  years  some  three  hundred  children  under  his 
care,  and  published  two  smaU  volumes  of  sermons  (now  oat 
of  print)  preached  at  this  time  to  the  charity  children*  His 
success  in  the  work  led  to  his  being  appointed,  in  1828, 
agent  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Sunday  School  Union, 
with  instruction  'Ho  visit  the  cities  and  principal  towns  in 
the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  in« 
formation.  Broken  health  compelled  him  to  resign  his 
Secretaryship  in  1829.  The  Executive  Committee  in  ac- 
cepting his  resignation,  bears  witness  to  his  fidelity  to  the 
trust  committed  to  him. 

Possessed  of  a  vast  fond  of  practical  and  experiiQental  knowledga  on  the 
subject  of  Sunday-School  Instruction,  he  was  singularly  qualified  for  the 
formation  of  a  '  system  of  instruction '  adapted  to  general  use;  his  talents 
and  industry  fitted  him  in  a  preSminent  degree  for  the  preparatioii  of  books 
of  instruction  adapted  to  that  system;  and  his  devoted  attachment  foanded 
upon  an  intimate  and  accurate  knowledge  of  her  character  and  daims  to  the 
Church  which  he  adorns,  made  it  with  him  always  a  chief  oonaideratioii  thtt 
in  this  Union,  at  erery  point  of  observation,  should  be  discernible  the  features 
of  that  Church. 

After  resigning  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union,  he  accepted  a  call  to  take  charge  of  the  Parbh 
of  S.  Marks,  Orange,  N.  J.,  in  1829.  Here  he  married  the 
woman  *^  who,  in  his  eyes,  ever  remained  the  most  lovely 
woman  in  the  world."     The  Greeks  have  a  word  for 
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which  no  equivalent  is  to  be  found  in  our  English  tongue, 
with  our  feebler  powers  of  discrimination  and  analysis 
—it  is  the  word  oropyn,  applied  to  the  love  of  parents 
and  children,  husband  and  wife,  king  and  people,  master 
and  dog.  It  defines,  as  nothing  else  perhaps  could,  that 
affectionateneps  of  nature  which  appears  in  the  charm- 
ing letters  scattered  throughout  the  two  volumes  of  Mr. 
Brand,  to  his  wife  and  children;  above  all,  to  the  mother 
who  bore  him  and  brought  him  up.  There  never  was  a 
*  more  devoted  son,  a  more  affectionate  husband,  a  more 
loving  father,  a  kinder  friend,  a  more  humane  master.  He 
loved  his  own  and  his  own's  own  with  a  tender,  compas- 
sionate and  generous  affection.  Domestic  life  was  to  him 
the  purest  and  best  of  earthly  joys.  Yet  it  never  absorbed 
him  or  interfered  with  his  vocation.  His  wedding  day  was 
full  of  work  done  in  the  service  of  his  Master;  it  was  so 
all  his  life  through — home  ties  never  held  him  captive  when 
duty  called.  During  his  stay  at  Orange  he  had  four  calls 
elsewhere.  He  resigned  at  the*  last  to  become  "  Editor  and 
Superintendent  of  the  Press"  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of 
the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York, 
backed  up  by  Dr.  Onderdonk  (then  Bishop  elect)  and  eight 
other  prominent  city  clergy.  It  was  a  call  he  could  not  re- 
sist. His  acceptance  of  it  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of 
the  American  Church,  only  inferior  to  the  great  Tractarian 
movement  in  England.  It  was  proposed  to  furnish,  at  a 
moderate  cost,  the  **  masterly  productions"  of  the  great 
writers  of  the  Church  of  England.  But  the  undertaking 
went  beyond  this.  The  fourth  volume  of  the  series  was 
**  The  Apostolic  Fathers."  It  was  riot  the  number  of  books 
published,  however,  but  the  impetus  which  was  given  to 
the  reading  of  church  literature  which  was  of  importance. 
Never  before,  or  since,  in  America  has  there  been  such  a  de- 
mand for  standard  theological  books.  The  first  of  October, 
1831,  Mr.  Whittingham  was  elected  Eector  of  S.  Luke's 
Church,  New  York.  He  held  the  Rectorship  until  the  20th 
of  May,  1834,  when  he  was  compelled  to  resign  and  seek 
rest  abroad.  Upon  his  return  he  was  made  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
where  he  found  at  last  a  sphere  entirely,  congenial  and 
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worthy  of  his  great  abilities.  He  held  the  chair  for  four 
years,  from  1836  to  1840.  His  election  was  the  making  of 
the  Seminary.  The  enthusiasm  created  was  unbounded. 
When  out  of  the  class-room  he  was  to  be  found  in  the  li- 
brary, where  the  young  men  gathered  around  him  daily. 
The  influence  then  began  for  the  Seminary  has  never  ceased. 
His  students  were  devoted  to  him. 

To  very  many  of  the  individual  students  lie  became  a  close,  penonai 
friend.  He  found  out  their  troubles  and  relieved  them,  at  least  by  sympathy. . 
Often  distresses  in  the  Seminary  are  due  to  scanty,  pecuniary  means;  he  les- 
sened such  by  giving  of  his  own,  and  by  obtaining  relief  from  others,  fle 
watched  over  them  in  sickness;  the  sick  student  he  removed  to  his  house  for 
better  nursing  there.  Often  he  was  the  religious  counsellor  of  men  who 
would  have  hidden  their  doubts  and  their  temptations  from  the  mere  profes- 
sor. In  April,  1896  (the  librarian  having  resigned),  Professor  Whittiof- 
ham  was  appointed  to  his  old  charge,  and  retained  it  so  long  as  he  remahied 
in  the  Seminary.  If  he  had  no  other  claim,  the  Seminary  would  owe  hun  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  his  many  hours  of  unpaid  labor  bestowed  on  the  Ubruy, 
for  his  care  of  it  and  zeal  for  it,  which  nothing  but  love  could  beget  Every 
volume  was  a  personal  acquaintance,  and  he  was  always  on  the  watch  to  m- 
crease  the  number. 

By  letter  and  by  personal  application  he  was  a  constant  beggar.  So  many 
were  the  old  books  found  by  catalogue— hunting  and  bought  as  he  could— 
that  he  came  under  suspicion  of  violating  the  revenue  laws. 

It  was  at  this  time  he  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  influence. 
He  was  much  sought  after  as  a  preacher.  A  stoiy  is  told 
of  the  power  of  his  eloquence  which  reminds  me  of  the 
days  of  Chrysostom.  New  York,  in  1835,  was  visited  by  a 
great  fire.  The  Sunday  after,  Mr.  Whittingham  preached 
in  Grace  Church. 

Immediately  after  the  sermon  a  gentleman  entered  the  vestry  room,  and 
asked  of  the  preacher,  *  Will  you  kindly  lend  me  the  sermon  I  have  just 
heard.*  The  request  was  politely  declined.  When  it  was  more  urgently 
pressed,  Mr.  Whittingham  said,  '  My  dear  sir,  I  cannot  lend  this  or  any  ser- 
mon, and  for  reasons  that  you,  as  a  merchant,  can  readily  understand;  they 
are  my  stoc^.'  'But,  Mr.  Whittingham,  you  must  now  break  your  rule;  I 
must  have  that  sermon.'  The  tone  and  manner  with  which  tlds  was  said 
were  so  impassioned  that  they  forced  the  answer, '  I  have  told  you  that  I 
never  lend  my  sermons,  and  I  will  not;  but  this  one  I  give  you— here  it  la' 
The  gentleman  clutched  the  manuscript  and  said, '  For  this,  I  shall  give  you 
$20,000,  to  be  expended  by  you  in  charities  as  you  may  choose.'  The  next 
day  his  check  was  received. 

It  is  added  by  his  biographer,  as  characteristic  of  the 
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man,  that  it  was  never  known  to  his  wife  and  family,  until 
the  last  year  of  his  life,  that  he  had  received  $20,000  for  one 
manuscript. 

It  has  seemed  to  many  that  it  would  have  been  better  for 
himself  and  the  Church  at  large,  if  a  man  capable  of  such  a 
mighty  influence  in  the  Seminary,  had  never  been  called 
away  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the  Episcopate.  This  is 
not  our  judgment.  It  is  manifest  that  Divine  Providence  had 
been  training  the  earnest  and  devoted  teacher  and  preacher 
for  another  sphere.  If  the  reader  will  read  the  history 
of  the  past,  he  will  remember  that,  from  first  to  last,  the 
pastoral  idea  was  never  lost  sight  of.  When  a  Deacon  he 
was  the  pastor  of  the  lambs  of  the  flock.  Elevated  to  the 
Priesthood,  he  was  not  allowed  to  become  a  mere  book 
worm;  he  had  the  burden  of  the  pastoral  care  laid  upon 
him.  In  the  Seminary  he  was  not  a  Professor  only;  his 
oTopeyTi  made  ^him  the  student's  counsellor  and  friend. 
With  all  his  great  gifts  and  powers,  he  was  never  a  writer. 
The  mechanical  labor  imposed  by  writing  was  intolerable  to 
him;  it  quenched  the  fervor  of  his  impassioned  nature,  and 
the  fire  ceased  to  burn.  We  repeat  what  was  said  before : 
his  mission  was  that  of  a  prophet.  When  his  heart  indited 
a  good  matter,  he  must  speak  with  his  tongue.  He  was, 
according  to  the  Hebrew  conception,  a  Ndbi^  irrepressible 
in  his  divine  enthusiasm;  his  intellectual  powers  were  at 
the  mercy,  so  to  speak,  of  his  feelings.  When  on  fire,  he 
thought  with  astonishing  rapidity — it  was  like  a  lightning 
flash;  when  the  glow  subsided,  the  mental  powers  were 
exhausted  in  the  effort,  and  the  argument  went  heavily, 
sometimes  haltingly.  A  man  with  such  a  temperament 
was  not  intended  to  be  a  recluse.  He  never  could  become 
a  mere  book  worm.  When  the  call  came  from  Maryland, 
he  could  not  refuse  it.  He  left  the  work  he  loved,  in  the 
Seminary,  to  undertake  a  work  for  some  reasons  distaste- 
ful to  him.  But  no  man  ever  wrestled  with  the  difficulties 
of  the  situation  more  manfully  than  he  did.  Sjociety  as 
such  had  no  charm  for  him.  Notwithstanding,  he  became 
all  things  to  all  men.  He  writes  to  his  wife  under  date  of 
December  7th,  1840,  when  on  a  visitation  of  his  Dio- 
cese: 
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Wherever  I  go, there  are  bo  many  with  me,  so  much  information  to  reoeiTe, 
so  many  questions  to  ask  and  answer,  that  I  can  scarcely  secure  time  to  fill  up 
and  sign  necessary  official  documents,  and  keep  my  journal.  Then,  again,  lam 
everywhere  quartered  on  private  hospitality;  and  courtesy,  to  say  the  least,  re- 
quires me  to  regulate  it  with  great  attention.  To  goto  a  man's  house,  eat  his 
victuals,  occupy  his  chambers,  use  his  carriage  and  horses,  and  employ  his  ser- 
vants, and  repay  him  by  sitting  down  to  write,  allowing  him  just  the  privilege 
of  looking  at  the  Bishop,  would  be  scarcely  the  thing.  So  I  have  to  sit  in  the 
parlor  and  chat,  and  hear  and  tell  news,  and  put  questions,  and  give  advice 
and  instructions  to  the  accompanying  clergy,  and  discuss  and  solve  theological 
questions,  until  late  bedtime,  and  then  go  to  my  room,  tired  enough  to  find 
even  writing  up  my  journal  on  the  washstand  or  dressing-table  (for  tliis  is  just 
the  second  time  that  I  have  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  writing-table)  a  labor. 

'^  He  made  himself/'  his  biographer  says,  ^'all  things  to 
all  men. 

The  cultured  he  gratified  from  the  abundance  of  his  learning;  with  the  plain 
farmer  he  talked  crops  and  manures;  as  if  he  had  been  bred  a  farmer's  boy; 
among  artisans  or  artists  lie  gained  a  good  will  by  an  interest  in  their  concerns, 
and  by  showing  that  he  could  give  as  well  as  receive  information  on  such  mat- 
ters. One  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  tlie  relation  of  his  quickness  to  dis- 
cern the  many  varieties  in  an  avenue  of  pine  trees,  and  so  to  captivate  the 
owner,  tells  how  an  honest,  plain  farmer,  with  whom  the  Bishop  was  to  lodge 
or  dine,  and  who  had  feared  that  he  could  not  get  along  with  such  a  scholar, 
was  completely  won  by  the  bookman,  who  could  so  well  appreciate  the  excel- 
lence of  bis  pet  chickens,  and  knew  so  much  about  the  different  breeds,  and  all 
the  concerns  of  the  poultry-yard. 

To  appreciate  Bishop  Whitingham's  work  in  Maryland  we 
must  take  into  the  account  the  condition  in  which  he  found 
the  Diocese,  and  how  he  left  it.  He  found  u  rent  and  torn 
asunder  by  faction,  and  assumed  its  cares  and  duties  after 
a  three-years'  vacancy.  Churches  were  dilapidated;  par- 
sonages neglected;  glebes  alienated. 

In  all  his  earlier  visitations,  when  he  could  take  any  extra  baggage— iome- 
times  he  had  to  '  take  up  carriages '  as  8.  Paul  did— the  Bishop  took  with  him 
surplicestomakcsure  that  the  clergy  should  be  decently  habited.  Not  no- 
frequently  mention  is  made  of  the  use  of  them  for  the  first  time  in  such  a 
church;  even  the  lending  of  a  white  cravat  to  an  officiating  clergjrman  is  noted. 
In  the  country,  usually,  the  black  gown  had  been  the  only  distinctive  mark  of 
an  officiating  clergyman. 

Such  was  the  condition  in  which  Bishop  Whittingham 
found  Maryland.  How  did  he  leave  it?  One  of  the 
leading  Dioceses  in  the  land.  Before  the  war  Mary- 
land ranked  foremost  in  the  councils  of  the  Church,    Her 
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lajrmen  were  second  to  none  for  learning  and  for  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  of  the  Church.  Her  schools  were  flourish- 
ing; everywhere  there  was  activity,  an4  the  stirring  of  an 
earnest  Church-life.  It  was  brought  about,  not  without 
conflict,  and  long  continued  struggle.  Men  will  differ  in 
their  opinion  of  the  importance  of  some  of  the  questions  at 
issue;  it  is  very  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  in  every 
case  the  Bishop  and  his  opponents  became  fast  friends  after 
the  strife  was  over,  and  learned  to  love  and  respect  each 
other.  It  is  worth  while  to  read  the  history  of  these  early 
controversies  in  the  Diocese  of  Maryland,  as  a  witness  to 
the  power  of  Christianity  in  enabling  men  to  forget  past 
differences  and  to  love  one  another. 

The  war  brought  new  elements  into  the  conflict,  and 
from  that  day  the  once  prosperous  Diocese  has  been  under- 
going a  decline.  .  Englishman  as  he  was,  in  blood  and  sym- 
pathy, Bishop  Whifctingham  never  could  make  allowance 
for  Southern  claims.  With  his  notions  of  loyalty  and 
obedience,  he  never  could  be  made  to  understand  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  Southern 
view  of  the  question,  has  no  claims  to  recognition  except 
such  as  the  State,  in  its  sovereignty,  chooses  to  acknowl- 
edge. In  theory,  we  believe  the  Southern  view  to  be  right; 
in  working  and  in  practice,  a  moral  impossibility.  There  is 
a  logic  of  events,  greater  than  all  written  constitutions  and 
Federal  compacts.  In  such  a  case,  it  was  the  bounden  duty 
of  the  Church  in  Maryland  to  keep  clear  of  all  complica- 
tions. Let  it  be  said,  however,  that  the  wrong,  if  there 
was  a  wrong  done,  was  not  all  on  one  side.  The  men  who, 
on  the  other  side,  dragged  the  Church  into  politics,  had  not 
the  excuse  of  a  mistaken  view  of  duty.  When  sound 
Churchmen  forgot  their  principles,  and  made  the  Standing 
Committee  and  the  Convention  of  the  Diocese  a  party  in 
the  political  strife,  the  day  of  retribution  was  not  far  off. 
It  came,  and  it  brought  with  it  shame  and  confusion  of 
face.  Most  of  all,  to  the  generous,  noble-hearted  Bishop, 
whose  faults,  since  they  were  of  the  head  and  not  of 
the  heart,  had  a  claim  to  consideration  and  regard,  even 
more  than  most  men's  virtues.  Oh,  what  sorrow  to  those 
who  loved  and  honored  him  to  see  that  guileless  spirit 
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drawn  in  alliance  with  the  powers  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
one  page  in  these  volumes  on  which  we  could  wish  that  the 
Becording  Angel  might  drop  a  tear  and  blot  it  out  for- 
ever. Through  trial  and  suffering  we  all  pass  to  the  light 
of  the  life  eternal.  The  work  of  building  up  the  spiritual 
fabric  was  done,  the  victory  seemingly  won,  when  dark 
and  threatening  clouds  began  to  appear  upon  the  horizon. 
Some  men  are  wounded  in  the  house  of  their  friends.  It 
was  the  misfortune  of  the  Bishop  of  Maryland  to  be  womid- 
ed  by  the  friends  which  from  time  to  time  he  received  into 
his  house. 

A  son  of  a  New  England  Congregational  Minister,  who  looked  forward  to 
the  same  Ministry,  having  rejected  the  teaching  of  his  childhood,  found  a 
home  in  the  house  of  Bishop  Whittingham  and  was  intimate  in  his  family  dar- 
ing several  years,  while  serving  as  a  Maryland  clergyman.  Fearing  the  ap- 
proach of  consumption,  he  went  South,  and  suddenly  he  announced  that  he 
was  a  Catholic.  Another,  a  descendant  of  a  family  Puritan  of  the  Puritans, 
but  who  had  received  all  his  theological  education  under  the  Bishop's  roof, 
after  an  absence  of  some  years  also  became  a  Papist  There  were  others  who, 
in  the  course  of  years,  followed  in  the  same  path;  and  notably  the  Rector  of  a 
Baltimore  Church,  of  more  learning  than  anyone  of  the  others,  a  man  who 
had  shared  the  Bishop's  confidence  and  looked  to  him  as  a  trusted  guide. 

Why  was  it^   Our  biographer  suggests  the  answer. 

The  Bishop,  in  his  zeal  against  Popery,  had  no  great  tendemeas  towards 
those  that  err  in  that  direction.  An  English  dignitary  said  to  a  clergyman  who 
had  sought  counsel.  'Any  man  in  English  Orders  who  is  tempted  to  be  a  Papist 
is  a  fool.  Bishop  Whittingham  could  not  have  been  so  rude;  yet  he  sometimes 
as  effectually  hindered  his  influence  for  possible  good.  More  than  one  doubter 
in  Maryland  has  confessed  that  with  all  reverence  and  trust  he  could  not  opoi 
his  grief  to  his  Father  in  God.    He  feared  too  much  tus  vehemence. 

It  was  this  vehemence  which  made  it  difficult 
for  him  to  understand  those  who,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  lose  their  influence  for  good,  were  disposed  to 
be  patient  with  doubters:  who  felt  it  their  duty  to  develop, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  Catholic  element  in  the  Church,  both 
in  doctrine  and  practice,  in  order  to  prevent  men  going  to 
Rome.  The  Rev.  A.  A.  Curtiss,  in  his  defection  to  Rome, 
was  succeeded  in  the  Rectorship  of  Mount  Calvary  Church, 
Baltimore,  by  one  who  had  little  care  or  regard  for  cere- 
monial observance  as  sucb.  But  he  found  himself  in  a  po- 
sition where  success  depended  on  presenting,  to  the  fullest 
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possible  extent,  the  Catholic  teaching  of  the  Church.  In 
this  way  only  could  he  hope  to  prevent  many  of  his  flock 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  a  pastor  they  loved  and  rever- 
enced. The  question  at  issue  was  not  a  question  of  principle, 
but  of  expediency.  Between  Presbyter  and  Bishop  there 
was  at  all  times  the  closest  friendship  and  the  fullest  accord. 
There  was  a  diflference,  however,  of  point  of  view.  The 
zealous  pastor  had  a  regard,  first  and  foremost,  for  his 
flock  and  for  the  dangers  which  threatened  them.  The 
Bishop  had  a  regard  for  the  Diocese,  and  could  not  afford, 
under  existing  circumstances,  to  set  at  nought  the  opinion 
of  persons  hostile  to  himself.  It  was  a  relief  to  the  situa- 
tion when  the  Bishop  and  his  family  withdrew  from  the  Par- 
ish Church.  The  relief  was  only  temporary.  Enemies  were 
on  the  watch.  Men  jealous  of  success,  and  with  no  sym* 
pathy  for  a  young  rector  fighting  at  great  odds,  made  the 
oflfering  of  a  prayer  from  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  in  the 
Office  of  the  Burial  of  the  Dead,  an  excuse  for  presentation. 
It  was  in  vain  to  plead  that  the  Burial  0£Sce  is  interpolated 
by  Bishops,  Priests  and  Deacons  every  day.  What  does  the 
inquisitor  care  for  even-handed  justice?  The  thumb-screw 
and  the  rack  are,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Calvinist,  of  more  value 
than  the  scales  in  which  equity  holds  in  even  balance  the 
motives  which  govern  the  actions  of  men.  The  hotbed  of 
theological  controversy  has  bred  many  a  hideous  cari- 
cature of  Christianity;  but  the  grimmest  and  most  repulsive 
of  all  is  the  ecclesiastical  glioul^  who  could  seize  upon  the 
occasion  of  a  funeral  to  collect  material  for  a  brother's 
indictment.  It  is  in  vain  to  plead  with  the  disciples  of 
the  man  who  made  it  a  penal  offense  to  give  the  names  of 
Catholic  Saints  to  children,  that  the  Church  of  the  Ages 
builds  no  adamantine  waUs,  tempered  with  logical  mortar, 
between  the  living  and  tho  dead;  it  is  in  vain  to  plead  that 
there  is  no  people  so  utterly  without  religious  affection  as 
not  to  love  and  reverence  their  dead ;  no  Chinaman  so  bereft  of 
religious  instinct  as  not  to  bum  incense  at  the  shrine  of  his 
ancestors;  no  South  Sea  Islander  so  degraded  as  not  to  re- 
tain some  trace  of  piety  in  remembering,  with  religious 
veneration,  his  progenitors  and  benefactors;  but  what  is 
the  voice  of  Nature,  or  the  promptings  of  instinct,  or  the 
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claims  of  piety  to  the  man,  the  fundamental  tenet  of 
whose  creed  it  is,  that  the  image  of  God  is  blotted  out 
from  the  human  soul,  and  man,  as  man,  is  utterly  cor- 
rupt and  sinful?    You  speak  to  the  deaf  when  you  point 
such   an   one  •  to   the   fact    that   the   object   of    Divine 
Revelation     is     not     to     forestall    or    destroy    the    re- 
ligious instinct,    but   to   preserve   it   from   superstition, 
to  enhghten  and  direct  it.    There  are  men  who  under  the 
plea  of  conscience  know  no  pity.    They  would  mete  out 
justice  without  mercy  to  all  men.     With  such  men  Bishop 
Whittingham  was  at  war  all  his  life.    Who  more  conscien- 
tious than  he  ?    Who  more  exact  in  every  detail  of  duty  ? 
Who  more  just  in  all  his  dealings  ?    Who  was  ever  purer, 
more  unspotted,  more  without  taint  or  soil  ?    If  any  had  a 
right  to  be  severe,  he  had  the  right.    And  he  was  at  times 
severe.    He  could  call  down  fire  from  heaven  with  any 
other  man.    But  wrath  in  an  instant  turned  to  pity,  when  he 
saw  the  mischief  he  had  done.    He  could  hold  a  burglar  in 
an  iron  grip,  and  in  his  rage  tear  his  hat  to  shreds  ;  but 
when  the  transgressor  pleaded  for  forgiveness  and  pointed  to 
his  uncovered  head,  his  own  best  hat  was  not  too  good  for 
the  rascal's  crown.     **  Children  of  the  Devil "  he  oncethim- 
dered  out  in  the  ears  of  the  students  of  S.  James  College, 
as  he  jumped  out  of  his  carriage  to  quell  a  college  rebellion. 
The  effect  was  electrical.    Nor  less  delightful  to  the  quick 
ear  of  imdergraduates  '  ever  ready  to  catch  a  slip '  were  the 
words  that  followed  when  wrath  turned  to  pity,  and  the 
good  Bishop  said  :    '*  My  children,  my  dear  children,  mean 
ye  to  break  my  heart  ?"    It  was  of  this  prerogative  of  mercy 
the  Standing  Committee  of  his  Diocese  sought  to  rob  him, 
when  they  endeavored  to  bring  him  to  trial  for  not  carrying 
into  effect  the  Canons  of  the  Diocese.    It  was  the  chmaz  to 
the  insults  he  had  all  along  received  from  the  men  who 
from  the  day  he  entered  the  Diocese  had  sought  "  to  turn 
his  glory  into  shame."    They  would  not  let  him  pronounce 
"  the  declaration  of  absolution  "  for  the  penitent;  they  would 
not  allow  him  to  minister  to  the  flock  and  feed  his  children 
with  the  bread  of  life.    They  would  strip  his  office  of  all 
that  made  it  most  glorious  in  his  days,  and  turn  him  into  a 
mere  confirming  machine.     When  young  and  strong  he 
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could  bear  it,  but  at  the  end  of  his  days,  to  be  branded  as  a 
law  breaker,  to  be  stripped  of  the  one  prerogative  which 
alone  made  his  office  glorious  in  his  eyes,  the  prerogative  of 
mercy,  it  all  but  broke  his  heart.  Thank  God  that  ever 
David  lived  to  write  the  Psalter ;  without  it  how  hopelessly 
perplexing  some  of  the  darker  problems  of  life  would  be. 

It  is,  I  suppose,  fortunate  upon  the  whole  that  Ecclesias- 
tical Courts,  by  their  travesty  of  justice,  make  themselves 
contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  men.  The  one  thing  which  the 
ordinary  clergyman  seems  incapable  of  learning  is  that 
private  judgment  and  opinion  is  one  thing,  official  character 
and  legislative  function  another^  and  a  different  thing. 
The  cry,  ''something  must  be  done"  {Christianos  ad 
leanes)  is  enough.  ''  Something  must  be  done,"  no  matter 
whether  it  be  in  accordance  with  law  and  equity.  The  end 
will  justify  the  means.  The  Court  called  to  try  Bishop 
Whittingham  in  his  own  Diocese  did  not  find  him  guilty  of 
what  his  enemies  charged  against  him  ;  but  they  must  ''do 
something,"  and  to  deliver  their  own  souls  they  passed  judg- 
ment on  persons  who  were  not  before  them.  It  was  a  cow- 
ardly and  unrighteous  act.  It  was  in  vain  the  men  falsely 
accused  pleaded  for  a  trial.  The  prophets'  work  alas  !  was 
done. 

So  far  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  relation  of 
the  Bishop  to  his  own  immediate  sphere,  but  there  was 
work  to  do  during  the  term  of  his  Episcopate,  beyond  the 
Diocese.  The  troubles  with  which  Bishop  Whittingham 
had  to  contend  during  the  last  years  of  his  Episcopate 
were,  after  all,  but  the  feeble  mutterings  of  a  storm  which 
had  spent  its  fury  long  before,  and  which  he  had  braved 
with  all  the  powers  of  his  heroic  nature.  It  would  be  un- 
profitable, as  well  as  idle,  to  unlock  the  closed  gates  of  the 
past,  and  bring  to  light  again  the  party  struggles  of  bygone 
years.  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead  1  He  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  search  the  sad  and  painful  record  of  these  causes 
ciUbres  cannot  fail  to  be  attracted  by  the  utterances  of 
one  of  the  ablest  and  the  most  learned  among  the  Bishops 
on  the  bench.  They  are  masterpieces  of  logical  argument. 
It  is  not  the  powerful  argument,  however,  which  impresses 
ns  so  much  as  the  manifest  moral  conviction,  the  deep  ear- 
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nestness,  the  utter  truthfulness  of  the  pleader.  This  man 
is  no  mere  pleader,  he  is  no  trickster  trying  to  make  the 
worse  appear  the  better  cause.  He  is  honest ;  he  is  sincere. 
While  admitting  the  weakness,  he  does  not  believe  in  the 
guilt  of  the  accused.  Such  testimony  is  worth  a  hundred 
witnesses.  It  was,  as  we  believe,  to  hear  this  testimony 
that  the  Seminary  was  robbed  of  one  it  could  so  ill  afford 
to  lose. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  occasion  when  this  man  of  irre- 
proachable integrity  and  life  was  called  upon  to  bear  wit- 
ness in  behalf  of  others  suffering  from  the  rancor  of 
party.  The  same  brave  spmt  that  resisted  the  attack 
made  on  the  Bishop  of  New  York,  came  to  the  front  again 
when  the  Bishop  of  New  Jersey  was  placed  in  peril.  Again, 
it  is  not  the  powerful  nature  of  the  argument  in  the  judg- 
ment rendered  that  forces  conviction  so  much  as  the  sin- 
cerity and  perfect  integrity  of  the  man.  It  is  the  prophet 
we  hear,  not  the  pleader,  bearing  witness  in  b^alf  of 
justice  and  righteousness  before  man.  But  the  righteous- 
ness which  he  sought  to  maintain  was  evangelical  righteous- 
ness, not  the  righteousness  of  the  law.  It  was  a  righteous- 
ness in  which  justice  was  always  mingled  with  mercy. 

I  should  regard  myself  (it  is  his  last  appeal  Iq  behalf  of  Bishop  Onderdonk 
as  prostituting  my  character  as  a  member  of  tliis  Council,  if  I  listened  for  one 
moment  to  the  suggestions  of  expediency  where  Justice  and  mercy  alone  an 
to  be  regarded.  A  burdened  minister  of  Ckid's  high  Justice,  and  a  proportion- 
ably  privileged  administrant  of  the  mercy  that  is  his  dearest  attribute,  I  can- 
not crawl  in  the  dust  and  lay  my  ear  to  listen  for  the  howling  of  the  wolves 
that  howl  around  my  Saviour's  fold. 

Nobler  words  were  never  spoken  by  mortal  man!  "  The 
howling  of  the  wolves  without  the  fold"  had  no  terror 
for  him.  Worldly  expediency  never  influenced  him.  To 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  high  office,  as  'WAe  burdened 
minister  of  Ood^s  high  justice^  and  the  proportionably  priv- 
ileged administrant  of  the  mercy  that  is  His  dearest 
attribute*^ — ^this  was  the  only  thought  that  ever  entered 
the  pure  shrine  of  his  consecrated  spirit.  Men  called  him 
impracticable;  so  in  their  sense  of  the  word  he  was.  They 
grew  weary  at  times  of  his  "protests,"  and  they  attributed 
it  to  self-will.     Not  so!    It  was  his  nature,  as  we  have 
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urged  all  along,  to  act  on  the  highest  principle,  and  to  bear 
witness  at  all  times  to  the  truth.  It  is  not  claimed  for  him 
that  he  took  broad  and  Uberal  views  of  things*  nor  that 
he  was  at  all  times  tolerant  and  patient  in  dealing  with 
those  who  differed  from  him,  nor  that  his  judgment  could 
always  be  relied  upon  when  his  feelings  were  greatly  in- 
terested ;  what  is  claimed  is,  that  he  had  a  mission  given 
to  him  as  Elijah  and  John  the  Baptist  had,  and  he  dis- 
charged that  mission  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of 
his  fellow  men.  There  was  much  seeming  waste  in  such  life; 
much,  in  the  way  of  witness-bearing  and  protest,  seemingly 
thrown  away;  but  this  is  our  judgment,  based  upon  an 
outside  view  of  things.  We  cannot  see  how  much  the 
presence  and  attitude  of  such  a  man  in  the  councils  of  the 
Church  prevents  in  the  way  of  expediency  and  temporizing. 
We  cannot  tell  how  or  when  the  seed  sown,  and  for  the 
time  being  apparently  lost,  will  in  after  years,  when  passion 
and  prejudice  have  passed  away,  grow  up  and  bear  fruit. 
It  is  the  moral  heroism  of  the  man  which  is  of  value,  just  as 
self-denial  and  simplicity  of  life  are  of  value  in  an  age  of 
luxury  and  worldly  success. 

The  relation  of  Bishop  Whittingham  to  the  unfortunate 
Mexican  ^o^co  is  a  notable  instance  of  the  way  his  feelings 
would  sometimes  warp  his  judgment  and  lead  him  to  act  even 
contrary  to  his  own  conscientious  convictions  at  times.  He 
inherited  an  intense  dislike  of  the  Church  of  Eome.  He 
looked  upon  the  Boman  Church  very  much  as  Hippoljrtus 
did.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  its  worldly  policy;  his  soul 
loathed  its  double  dealing  and  its  tampering  with  the  truth. 
Its  whole  system  was  a  thing  utterly  foreign  to  his  nature, 
and  his  convictions  of  duty.  He  was  always  ready  for  a 
crusade  against  the  Pope.  It  was  easy,  then,  for  those  who 
were  interested  in  Mexican  affairs  to  draw  him  into  a  rela- 
tion to  matters  which,  as  a  Churchman,  he  could  not  sanc- 
tion, and  as  a  man  of  integrity  and  honor  he  could  not  de- 
fend. We  find  him  writing  to  his  brother  Bishops  after 
Bishop  Lee's  return  from  Mexico: 

I  find  his  report  of  the  state  of  things  in  Mexico  so  little  consonant  with 
action  under  Article  X.  of  the  Constitution  as,  in  my  Judgment,  to  throw  the 
work  quite  into  the  missionar}''  field.    *    *    *    I  could  not  see  how  it  could  be 
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possible  for  us  to  recognize  a  handful  of  our  own  converts  and  the  attendants— 
however  numerous — at  their  services  in  a  foreign  Church  in  the  true  meaning 
and  intent  of  the  Article  of  the  Constitution  under  which  only  we  could  act" 

This  is  just  what  sound  Churchmen  have  felt  upon 
the  subject  all  along.  How  can  a  few  Mexican  ad- 
venturers or  a  rabble  hired  by  political  and  ecclesias- 
tical grievances  be  called  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
a  Church,  and  above  all  a  National  Church?  They  may 
be  indeed  a  fit  subject  for  missionary  enterprise,  but  surely 
nothing  more.  It  is  manifestly  right  and  proper  that,  if 
any  considerable  number  of  our  own  people  go  into  Mexico, 
we  should  follow  them  up  with  the  ministrations  of  the 
Church,  since  Eome  treats  them  as  excommunicate.  But 
with  no  propriety  can  we  call  them  a  National  Church. 
Again,  Bishop  Whittingham  writes  to  Bishop  Kerfoot, 
imder  date  of  September  21st,  1875: 

I  have  been  grievously  disappointed  at  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
any  Mexican  Church,  properly  speakings  or  in  the  sense  of  Article  X.  of  our 
Constitution,  and  amazed  and  shocked  at  the  looseness  and  shallowness  of  the 
very  little  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  of  evidence  of  doctrinal  holdings  and 
ecclesiastical  doings  by  the  conductors  of  the  movement. 

To  the  last  he  labored  to  have  things  set  right;  he  ac- 
cepted in  good  faith  pledges  given  regarding  the  acceptance 
of  the  Mozarabic  rite  (somewhat  modified),  and  left  the 
work  to  others.  The  pledges  given  have  never  been  ful- 
filled, for  the  reason  that  there  are  no  responsible  persons 
to  carry  them  into  effect.  It  is,  from  first  to  last,  a  pain- 
ful business,  and  a  warning  to  those  who,  under  the  plea  of 
hatred  of  the  Bishop  of  Home,  undertake  to  violate  estab- 
lished principles  of  Church  order,  and  play  the  part  of  busy- 
bodies  in  other  men's  matters.  There  was,  too,  a  peculiar 
temptation  to  Bishop  Whittingham  in  the  Mexican  business, 
in  the  opportunity  it  afforded  for  carrying  out  the  long  de- 
sired wish  of  his  heart,  to  see  the  Mozarabic  rite  revived 
in  the  west,  as  a  Catholic  liturgy;  and  so  establish  a  prac- 
tical argument  against  Boman  claims.  The  last  few  years 
of  his  life  had  been  given  almost  wholly  to  liturgical  study. 
He  made  great  advancement,  and  had  succeeded  in  getting 
together  one  of  the  best  liturgical  collections  in  the  country. 
He  was  busily  engaged,  nearly  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
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in  work  upon  the  text,  and,  had  his  life  been  spared,  would 
have  made  some  valuable  contributions  to  this  department 
of  theological  science. 

His  liturgical  notes  and  criticisms,  it  may  be  added,  form 
but  a  very  small  part  of  the  literary  treasures  which  Bishop 
Whittingham  has  left  behind  him.  It  would  be  a  fitting 
contribution  to  a  memorial  to  his  name,  if  some  wealthy 
laymen,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  great  service  to  sound 
learning,  and  his  superabounding  labors  in  behalf  of  the 
Church  in  America,  would  ask  that  a  literary  executor  be 
appointed,  and  place  at  his  disposal  the  necessary  means  to 
prepare  and  publish  these  remains  of  a  great  scholar. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Brand  for  the  ad- 
mirable and  exhaustive  memoir  jnst  given  us.  It  is  really 
a  narrative  of  a  very  active  and  somewhat  varied  life.  The 
story  is  told  without  any  attempt  at  dramatic  effect.  The 
facts  are  left  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  just  enough  is 
added  to  place  the  events  narrated  in  their  proper  light,  so 
that  the  reader  may  form  an  intelligent  opinion  regarding 
them.  The  Biographer  has  kept  before  his  mind  that  he  is 
writing  history,  and  has  given,  by  the  method  adopted,  a 
really  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  American 
Church. 

Thomas  Eichey. 


THE  PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  BOOK  OP 

COMMON  PRAYER. 

Resolution   op   1880. 

Besotted:  That  a  Joint-Committee,  to  consist  of  seven  Bishops,  seven  Pres- 
bytera,  and  seven  Laymen,  be  appointed,  to  consider  and  to  report  to  the  next 
General  Convention,  whether,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  Church  is  soon  to 
enter  npon  the  second  century  of  its  organized  existence  in  this  country,  the 
changed  conditions  of  the  national  life  do  not  demand  certain  alterations  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  the  direction  of  liturgical  enrichment  and  in- 
creased flexibility  of  use. 

Report. 

To  the  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Joint  Committee  of  Twenty-one  appointed  by  the 
Greneral  Convention  of  1880  to  consider  and  to  report. 
Whether  the  changed  conditions  of  the  national  life  do  not 
demand  *^  certain  alterations  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  in  the  direction  of  liturgical  enrichment  and  in- 
creased flexibility  of  use,"  respectfully  ask  leave  to  report 
as  follovrs: 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  General  Convention 
which  recommends  all  committees  appointed  to  sit  during 
the  recess  to  meet,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing,  imme- 
diately after  the  close  of  the  session,  the  Committee  came 
together  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  twenty-seventh 
day  of  October,  1880,  and  was  organized  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Bishop  of  Connecticut  as  Chairman*  and  of 
Dr.  Huntington,  of  Massachusetts,  as  Secretary.  Later,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  official  title  of  the  Committee 
should  be  The  Joint  CoMHrrrEE  on  the  Book  of  Common 
Prater. 

In  addition  to  the  first  meeting  for  organization  three 
groups  of  sessions  have  been  held  during  the  recess,  one  of 
them  in  January,  1881,  another  in  October,  1882,  and  an- 
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other  in  April,  1883.    All  of  these  were  convened  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  were  very  fuUy  attended. 

In  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dalrymple,  of  Maryland, 
which  occurred  in  October,  1881,  the  Committee  lost  the  ser- 
vices of  an  accomplished  member,  whose  active  participa- 
tion in  the  work  of  the  first  meeting  had  given  promise  of 
much  usefulness.    His  place  has  remained  unfilled. 

Early  in  1881  the  work  of  review  was  distributed  among 
three  Sub-Committees,  and  at  the  same  time  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted: — 

(a)  ^^Besolvedj  That  this  Committee  asserts,  at  the  out- 
set, its  conviction  that  no  alteration  should  be  made  touch- 
ing either  statements  or  standards  of  doctrine  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer." 

(6)  '*  Resolved^  That  this  Committee,  in  all  its  suggestions 
and  acts,  be  guided  by  those  principles  of  liturgical  con- 
struction and  ritual  use  which  have  guided  the  compilation 
and  amendments  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  have 
made  it  what  it  is." 

Mindful  of  the  rule  of  action  laid  down  for  them  in  the 
Besolution  under  which  they  were  appointed,  namely,  that 
they  were  to  consider  the  desirableness  *'  of  certain  alter- 
ations in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  the  direction  of 
liturgical  enrichment  and  flexibility  of  use,"  the  Commit- 
tee also  governed  themselves  by  these  two  resolutions, 
believing  that  in  no  other  way  could  they  hope  to  reach 
any  result  that  would  or  ought  to  be  acceptable  to  this 
Church. 

Whether  any  such  result  has,  in  whole  or  in  part,  been 
reached,  remains  of  course  to  be  seen.  The  Committee 
only  claim  for  themselves  that  they  have  not  spared  time, 
labor  or  study  in  prosecuting  the  work  committed  to  them, 
nor  have  they  failed  to  seek  the  guidance  of  the  heavenly 
Wisdom. 

Their  object  has  been  to  search  for  what  seemed  neces- 
sary or  desirable  in  the  way  of  additions  among  the  rich 
stores  of  devotional  forms  which  are  the  common  heritage 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  rather  than  to  undertake  new  com- 
positions of  their  own.  Among  the  later  sources  which 
have  thus  been  drawn  upon,  they  feel  bound  to  mention, 
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especially,  Canon  Bright's  Ancient  Collects,  and  Hie  Daily 
Service  of  our  own  lamented  Button. 

It  should  be  understood  that  no  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee is,  by  his  signature  to  this  Beport,  committed  unreserv- 
edly to  every  addition  or  change  proposed,  but  each  reserves 
to  himself  the  privilege  of  taking  such  action  in  respect 
thereto  in  Convention  as,  upon  debate  and  fuller  consider- 
ation, he  may  think  proper. 

Without  further  preface,  then,  and  without  entering  into 
lengthened  details  which  must  aJl  be  gone  over  again  in  the 
discussions  of  the  Convention,  the  Committee  submit  the 
following  as  the  additions  and  changes  which  they  respect- 
fully propose  for  adoption.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  are 
classified  and  arranged  with  references,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, to  the  Book  which  is  annexed  as  a  schedule  to 
this  Beport,  and  which  the  committee  venture  to  hope  will 
not  only  serve  the  purpose  just  mentioned,  but  will  also 
show  (as  their  long  list  of  alterations  and  additions,  if  re- 
ported alone,  would  not  do)  how  little  real  change  is  pro- 
posed in  the  structure,  arrangement,  appearance,  or  even 
size  of  our  cherished  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

The  Conmiittee  recommend  that  the  changes  embodied  in 
the  following  resolutions  be  approved,  and  made  known  to 
the  various  Dioceses,  in  order  that  they  may  be  adopted 
hereafter,  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  Constitution. 

Signed: 

J.  WaUams.  Wm,  R,  HunHngton.  B.  T,  Wilder, 

Emry  0.  Lay,  DarM  B,  Ooodmn,  John  W.  Andrewt. 

Wm,  Bacon  Stevens.  Morgan  IHx,  Jamee  M.  Smith. 

A.  Clecdand  Coxe.  Edwin  Harteood.  HiU  Burgwin. 

John  F.  Tounff.  J.  F.  Qarrieon.  Hugh  W.  Sheffey. 

Wm,  OrotweU  Doane.  Hamilton  Fish,  Francis  Harison. 

F,  D,  HunHngrton,  Henry  Coppie, 


The  foregoing  is  the  preface  to  the  Beport  of  the  Joint* 
Committee  as  presented  to  the  Convention.  The  Amend- 
ments as  hereafter  given  are  such  as  were  adopted  by  the 
Convention  after  consideration  in  both  Houses,  upon  the 
final  report  of  the  Joint-Committee  of  Conference,  and 
are  now  to  be  made  known  to  the  several  Dioceses. 


4<4  the  proposed  amendments 

The  Tttle-Pagk. 

Omit  from  the  title-page  the  words  '^  together  with  the 
Psalter,  or  Psalms  of  David/'  putting  a  full  stop  after  the 
wdrd  America. 

On  the  first  page  of  the  leaf  preceding  the  title-page  print 
the  general  title, 


The  Inteoductory  Portion. 

.Conform  the  entries  in  the  TabU  of  Contents  to  the 
actual  contents,  as  the  same  shall  be  finally  determined. 

Substitute  for  The  Order  how  the  Psalter  is  appointed  to 
be  ready  and  for  The  Order  how  the  rest  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture is  appointed  to  he  ready  the  general  order  Concerning 
the  Service  of  the  Churchy  including  an  enlarged  TablU  of 
Ptqper  Psalms  and  a  Table  of  Selections  of  Psalms. 

,  CONCEBKINO  THE  SeBYICB  OF  THE  ChUBCE. 

The  Order  for  Homing  Prayer,  the  Litany,  and  the  Order  for  the  Adminif* 
tration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  or  Holy  Communion,  are  independent  Serrko, 
and  may  be  used  either  separately  or  together,  I^wided  that  no  one  of  these 
Senrices  be  habitually  disused. 

The  Litany  may  be  used  either  in  place  of  the  Prayers  that  follow  the  CoBui 
far  Grace  in  the  Order  for  Morning  Prayer,  or  in  place  of  the  Prayers  that  fol- 
low the  OoUeetfar  Aid  agaimt  PtriU  in  the  Order  for  Evening  Pmayer. 

On  any  day  when  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  shall  have  been  said,  or  srs 
to  be  said  in  Church,  the  Minister  may,  at  any  other  Service,  with  or  withoot 
a  Sermon  or  Lecture,  use  such  devotions  as  he  shall  at  his  discretion  select  from 
this  Book,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Ordinaiy. 

For  dajTs  of  Fasting  and  Thanksgiving,  appointed  by  the  Civil  or  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Authority,  and  for  other  special  occasions  for  which  no  Service 
or  Prayer  hath  been  provided  in  this  Book,  the  Bishop  iqay  set  forth  sach 
Form  or  Forms  as  he  shall  think  fit,  in  which  case  the  same  sh|dl  be  used  and 
none  other. 

Thb  Order  How  the  Psalter  is  Affointed  to  be  Read. 

The  Psalter  shall  be  read  through  once  every  month,  as  it  is  there  appointed, 
both  for  Morning  and  for  Evening  Prayer.  And  when  a  month  hath  one^md- 
thirty  daySy  it  is  ordered  that  the  same  ^ftalms  shall  be  read  on  the  last  day  of 
the  said  month  which  were  read  the  day  before. 

The  Minister  shall,  on  the  days  for  which  they  are  appointed,  use  the  Froper 
Ptoalms,  as  set  forth  in  the  Table  of  Proper  Pttalms.  But  note  that  00  other 
days,  instead  of  reading  from  the  Psalter  as  divided  for  daily  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer,  he  may  read  one  of  the  Selections  set  out  by  this  Chmch. 
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Tablb  of  Pbopbb  Pbaijcb  oh  CnTJUH  Dati. 


FnuCT  StncDAT  m  Ad- 

Morninff. 
6,  60 

ErenJmr. 
96,  97 

EASTBBpSTBN. 

Mornhur. 
i,  16,  iT 

ETening. 
80,  81 

GBRianCAS-DAT. 

19,48,66 

89, 110, 189 

EAarSBrDAT. 

9,87,111 

118, 114,  118 

ClBC0KCI8I<m. 

40,  90 

66,106 

ABOBVnOll-DAT. 

8.18,91 

94,4%  108 

46,  47,  46 

7S,  117, 185 

Wmnuiv-DAT. 

48,  68 

104.  146 

PnUFIGATIOH. 

90,  86,  87 

84, 118, 184 

TBnriTT  SUITDAT. 

99,  88 

96,97,180 

JLBB  WimSBDAT. 

6.  89,  88 

108, 180,  148 

97,  61,  96 

84,90,188 

AJonnfciAXiair. 

80 

181, 189,  188 

St.  Mxcbakl's. 

91,106 

84,  148 

Good  FkiDAT. 

99,  40,  64 

69,  88 

All  Sadits*  Day. 

1,  18,  146 

119, 191,  149 

Note.  Thai  when  htmMowneeth  the  Proper  Paatme,  tk§  MinUter  $haU  My,  Proper  FMtlms  for 
—^^naminffjtht  FmuA  or  FumX)  are  fuch,  or  such:  (jfiving  the  number*  theret^f). 


Table  of  Selections  of  Psalms. 


FiBBT. 

Pmlms. 
1,   l^   91 

Elbtbhtb. 

Psalms. 
80.  81 

Sboohd. 

8,  88 

TWKUrTH. 

84,  199,  184 

Thibd. 

19,  94,  108 

Thikteshtb. 

88,  98,  97 

«.  M,  65 

FOUBTEBHTB. 

109 

B^FTB. 

96,  48,  141 

107 

1 

8ZXT& 

• 

89,  180,  191 

SXZTBBIITB. 

118 

87 

Sbtbmtsbbtb. 

198,  194,  195 

EXQBTB. 

81,  49 

ExommmifTB. 

189,  148 

Ndith. 

79,  96 

NnBTEBllTB. 

147 

77 

148,  148,  180 

Note,  Thai  when  he  onmounoeOi  a  SeUetten  tf  Pmlme  the  MMeier  ehaU  «ay.  The  Fftalma 
■elected  ax«  nich,  or  euch:  or  The  Pealm  selected  is  such  a  one:  (giving the numhereternum' 
ifr,  aetheeaea  mag  he). 
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Thb  Obdkb  How  the  Rest  of  the  Holt  Scbiptube  ib  Afpointbd  to  be 

Read. 

The  Old  Testament  Ib  appointed  for  the  First  Leaaons*  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment for  the  Second  Lessons  at  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  thron^^oat  the 
year. 

And  to  know  what  Lessons  shall  be  read  ereiy  day,  look  for  the  day  of  the 
month  in  the  Calendar  following,  and  there  ye  shall  find  the  Chapters  that 
shall  be  read  for  the  Lessons  both  at  Morning  and  at  Evening  Prayer;  ezoept 
only  the  Movable  Holy-days,  which  are  not  in  the  Calendar;  and  the  Immove- 
able where  there  is  a  blank  left  in  the  colamn  of  Lessons;  the  Proper  Lessons 
for  all  which  days  are  to  be  found  in  the  Table  of  Proper  Lessons. 

If  in  any  Church  upon  a  Sunday  or  Holy-day,  both  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer  be  not  said,  the  Minister  may  read,  the  Lessons  appointed  either  for 
Morning  or  for  Evening  Prayer. 

At  Evening  Prayer  on  Sunday,  the  Minister  may  read  the  Lesson  from  the 
Ck>spel8  appointed  for  that  day  of  the  month,  in  place  of  the  Second  Lesson  for 
the  Sunday. 

Upon  any  day  for  which  no  Proper  Lessons  are  provided,  ^e  Lessons  ap- 
pointed in  the  Calendar  for  any  day  in  the  same  week  may  be  read  in  place  of 
the  Lessons  for  the  day. 

On  Days  of  Fasting  and  Thanksgiving,  especially  appointed,  and  on 
occasions  of  Ecclesiastical  Conventions  and  of  Charitable  Collections,  the 
Minister  may  appoint  such  Lessons  as  he  shall  think  fit  in  his  discretion. 

Htmns  akd  Anthems. 

Hymns  may  be  sung  before  and  after  every  Office  in  this  Book,  and  also 
before  and  after  Sermons;  but  only  such  Hymns  shall  be  used  in  this  Church 
as  are,  or  may  be  duly  set  forth  and  allowed  by  the  authority  of  the  same. 

Anthems  may  be  sung  instead  of  Hynms,  but  only  such  Anthems  as  are  in 
words  either  of  Holy  Scripture  or  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Add  to  the  Calendar  a  Feast  to  be  entitled,  The  7\nns* 
figuration  of  Christy  and  assign  the  same  to  the  sixth  daj 
of  August. 

Substitute  for  the  present  Lectionary  the  Lectionaiy 
recommended  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Revision  of 
the  Lectionary,  and  adopted. 

After  the  first  paragraph  of  Bules  to  know  when  the 
Moveable  Feasts  and  Holy -days  begin,  insert  as  follows: 

But  Note  that  the  Full  Moon,  for  the  purposes  of  these  Rules  and  Tables,  is 
the  Fourteenth  Day  of  a  Lunar  Month,  reckoned  according  to  an  ancient  Eccle- 
siastical computation,  and  not  the  real  or  Astronomical  Full  Moon. 

Insert  in  The  Table  of  Feasts,  after  the  words  St.  James 
the  Apostle,  the  words  The  Transfiguration  of  Christ, 
and  after  the  words  St.  Barnabas,  the  words  the  Apostle. 
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Substitute  for  the  present  eight  Tables  for  finding  Easter- 
day,  the  Dominical  Letter,  etc.,  the  six  Tables  given  as 
follows: 

(Omitted  as  unimportant.    Ed.) 


The  Order  for  Dah^y  Morning  Prayer. 
Alter  the  first  rubric  so  that  it  shall  read: — 

IT  Ths  Minuter  ihaU  begin  the  MoRNmo  Pratsb  by  reading  one  cr  more  of 
VufoUowing  8enUnee$  qf  Scripture;  and  then  he  $haU  eag  that  tehieh  i$  written 
qfter  them;  ea/ee  that  on  Christmaa-day,  Easter-daj,  and  Whitsun  day,  and  on 
any  day  not  a  Lord's  Day,  he  may  omit  the  Exhortation,  and  proceed  to  bid  the 
I^Bople  to  prayer  at  the  Got^eeeion,  or,  eaeeept  on  doge  qffaeting  and  abetinence, 
ha  mag  begin  at  the  Lord^e  Prager;  Saging  in  the  one  eaee,  Let  us  humbly  con 
f  688  our  aina  unto  Almighty  Gk>d,  or  in  the  other,  Let  ua  pray. 

Omit  from  the  opening  sentences  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th, 
10th  and  14th,  which  omitted  sentences  are  all  retained  at 
the  beginning  of  The  Order  for  Daily  Evening  Prayer^  and 
insert  the  following, — Pa.  cxxii.  1;  Phil.  i.  2;  Isai.  xl.  3; 
St.  I/uke  ii.  10,  11;  Isai.  lii.  1;  Lam.  i.  12;  Ps.  cxviii.  24; 
and  portions  of  St.  Mark  xvi.  6;  S.  Luke  xxiv.  84;  St. 
John  iv.  23;  Bev.  iv.  8. — ^The  same  to  be  arranged,  spaced, 
and  rubricated,  as  follows: 

The  Lord  la  in  hia  holy  temple;  let  all  the  earth  keep  alienee  before  him. 
Bab.  U.  20. 

I  waa  glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  We  will  go  into  the  house  of  the 
LoBD.    J^ahn  cxxlL  1. 

Let  the  words  of  my  mouth,  and  the  meditation  of  my  heart,  be  alway 
acceptable  in  thy  sight,  O  Lord,  my  strength  and  my  redeemer.  •  FikUm  xix. 
14, 15. 

Grace  be  unto  you,  and  peace,  from  God  our  Father,  and  from  the  Lord 
Jesua  Chriat.    Fha.  L  2. 

When  the  wicked  man  tumeth  away  from  hia  wickedneaa  that  he  hath 
committed,  and  doeth  that  which  ia  lawful  and  right,  he  ahall  save  hia  aoul 
alive.    Etek.  zviii.  27. 

Enter  not  into  Judgment  with  thy  servant,  O  Lord,  for  in  thy  sight 
ahall  no  man  living  be  justified.    JPitalm  czliiL  2. 

To  the  Lord  our  God  belong  mercies  and  forgiveness,  though  we  have  re- 
belled against  him;  neither  have  we  obeyed  the  voice  of  the  Lord  our  Gcd, 
to  walk  in  his  laws  whidi  he  set  before  us.    Dan,  iz.  9,  IQ. 

I  will  arise,  and  go  to  my  father,  and  will  say  unto  him.  Father,  I  have 
ainned  against  heaven,  and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called 
thy  son.    8t.  Luke  zv.  18, 19. 
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Hepent  ye;  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  Is  at  hand.  AJIM.  iiLS.     AdimiL 

Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lobd,  make  straight  in  the  deeert  a  hfgbway 
for  our  God.    InU,  xl.  8. 

Behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  Joy,  which  OhrittmB»4ajf. 
shall  be  to  all  people.  For  unto  you  is  bom  this  day  in  the  city  of  David  a 
Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord.    8t.  Luke  ii.  10, 11. 

From  the  rising  of  the  sun  even  unto  the  going  down  of  Bp^ikaii^. 
the  same,  my  Name  shall  be  great  among  the  OentOes;  and  in  every  place 
incense  shall  be  offered  unto  my  name,  and  a  pure  offering:  for  my  Name 
shall  be  great  among  the  heathen,  saith  the  Lobd  of  hosts.    MaL  i.  11. 

Awake,  awake;  put  on  thy  strength,  O  2Son;  put  on  thy  beautiful  gar- 
ments, O  Jerusalem.    Itai.  liL  1. 

Is  it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  that  pass  by?  behold,  and  see  Oifod  FHdag. 
if  there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow.    Lam.  i.  13. 

He  is  risen.  The  Lord  is  risen  indeed.  8i.  Mark  xvi.  6.  JlaHer4a§, 
8i.  Luke,  zxiv.  84. 

This  is  the  day  which  the  Lobd  hath  made;  we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in 
it.    iViOm  cxviU.  04. 

Seeing  that  we  have  a  great  High  Priest  that  is  passed  AKen9ion4ag, 
into  the  heavens,  Jesus  the  Son  of  €k>d,  let  us  come  boldly  unto  the  thxooe 
of  Grace  that  we  may  obtain  mercy  and  find  grace  to  help  us  in  time  of  need. 
Heb.  iv.  14, 16. 

The  hour  oometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worship-  WMeundag. 
pers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth.    Si.  John  iv.  28. 

Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  Almighty,  which  was,  and  7Hn^  Sunde^, 
is,  and  is  to  come.    Beo.  iv.  8. 

.    Omit  the  rubric  that  follows  the  opening  sentences. 

Substitute  for  the  present  alternative  Declaration  of  Ab- 
solution, this  form: 

The  Almighty  and  merciful  Father  grant  you  true  repentance,  absohitioiL 
and  remission  of  all  your  sins,  amendment  of  life,  and  the  grace  and  oodsoIs- 
tion  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.    Amen. 

Alter  the  rubric  before  the  Venite,  so  that  it  shall  read: 

IT  Then  thaU he  eung  or  eaid  fhie  Psalm  foStming;  excepi  ^mthelhgiM 
wMch  Proper  Anthems  are  appointed,  except  also  on  A^  Wedneedag,  Ae  m* 
day$  next  before Eaeter,  and  when  U  i»  ueed  in  the  ooureeef  ike  AaANt,  «|wi 
the  nimeteewlh  day  nf  the  month. 

Y^ii^Note  That,  eaik  on  the  Sundays  inLent,  the  latter  portion  ^theYmUat 
may  be  omiitted. 

Omit  from  the  Venite  the  two  verses  taken  from  Paalm 
xcvi. ;  leave  an  open  space,  and  append  the  last  four  verses 
of  Psalm  xcv. 

Change  the  rubric  following  the  Veniie,  so  that  it  shall 
read: — 

%  Then  ehaU  fotXew  a  Vor^ou  qf  the  Pealme,  or  one  (jft^  Selections  a/ /tefau, 
a$  they  are  appointed.    And  at  the  end  of  every  I^alm,  and  Ukewiae  ai  the  end  if 
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ihiB  Yenite,  Benedictus  es  Domine,  Benedicite,  Benedictui,  JuUlate,  De  Pto- 
fondis,  moff  he,  and  at  the  end  of  the  vkole  Portion  or  Selection  fivm  the  Psalter, 
ehaU  be  eung  cr  eaid  the  Gloria  Patri. 

Qlofy  be  to  the  Ftother,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghoit 

As  it  waa  in  the  beginning  la  now,  and  ever  ahall  be  world  without  end. 


^  Attheendoftheteholeporthntf  the  Buime  or  Selection  flrom  the  PeaUer 
the  Gloria  in  Ezoelais  may  be  tung  or  eaid,  inetead  of  the  Gloria  Patri. 

Omit  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis.* 

In  the  Note  prefixed  to  the  Te  Deum  laudamusj  insert 
after  the  word  Minister  the  words  or  he  that  readeth. 

Insert  between  the  Te  Deum  and  the  Benedicite^  as  an 
alternative  canticle,  the  Benedictus  es  Domine. 

For  the  second  rubric  after  the  Benedicite  substitute  the 
following: — 

IT  And  (tfter  that  ehaU  be  eung  cr  eaid  the  ^ftnn  foUomjig:  but  Note,  That, 
eave  on  the  Sandaye  in  Advent,  the  latter  portion  thereof  may  be  omitted. 

Insert  the  hitherto  omitted  portion  of  the  Benedictus^ 
leaving  an  open  space  between  the  first  four  and  the  last 
eight  verses  of  the  hymn. 

Print  as  alternatives  to  the  Benedictus^  the  Psalms,  JuHn- 
late  Deo  and  I>8  Profundis^  prefixing  to  each  the  rubric: — 

^Orihie  FMm. 

Change  the  wording  of  the  rubric  prefixed  to  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  so  that  it  shall  read: — 

^  Then  ehaU  be  eaid  the  Apoetlee*  Creed  by  the  Minieter  and  the  People  eland- 
ing.  And  any  Ohurehee^may,  instead  cf  the  toorde.  He  descended  into  hell,  uee 
the  wfrde.  He  went  Into  the  place  of  departed  Bpirits,  which  are  considered  as 
ieorde  of  the  eame  meaning  in  the  Creed. 

Insert  the  word  again  after  the  word  rose  in  the  Apostle^ 
Creedy  both  here,  and  wherever  else  the  Creed  is  printed  in 
the  Prayer- Book. 

After  the  Collect  for  Chrace  insert  the  following  rubrics: — 

Y  Tf^  pldcee  tehere  it  may  be  convenient,  herefoUoweth  the  Anthem, 
1*  ThefoBiowing  Prayere  are  to  be  omitted  here,  when  the  Litany  is  said;  and 
Note,  That  on  Christmas-day,  Easter-day  and  Whitsunday  and  on  any  Week 
day,  Ihe  Minister  may  here  end  the  Morning  Order  with  such  Prayer  or  Prayere 
taken  out  of  thie  Book  ae  he  ehaU  think  proper. 

*  Transferred  to  the  corresponding  position  in  the  Order  for  Evening 
Prayer. 
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Omit  the  rubric  after  the  Prayer  for  the  Ptesid^it  of  the 
United  States. 

Insert  in  The  Prayer  for  All  Conditions  of  Men^  after 
the  words  hody^  or  estatej  the  words,  espedally  those  for 
whom  our  prayers  are  de^Ved,— the  same  to  be  printed  in 
italics,  bracketed,  and  given  a  mark  of  reference  to  a  mar- 
ginal note,  *This  may  he  said  when  any  desire  the  Prayers 
of  the  Congregation. 

Insert  in  the  Chneral  Tfuxnksgiving,  after  the  words  to 
aU  meuj  the  words  particularly  to  those  who  desire  now  to 
offer  vp  their  praises  and  thanksgivings  for  thy  late  mercies 
vouchsafed  unto  them^ — the  same  to  be  printed  in  italics^ 
bracketed,  and  given  a  mark  of  reference  to  a  mai^nal 
note,  *This  may  he  said  when  any  desire  to  return  thanks 
for  mercies  vouchsafed  to  them. 

The  Order  for  Daily  Evening  Prater. 

Substitute  the  following  rubric  for  the  one  that  i 
ately  precedes  the  opening  Sentences: — 


IT  The  Minuter  thaU  begin  the  Evening  Prayer  by  reajfing  one  cr  more  <f  the 
foOawing  Sentencei  qf  BeripHtre,  and  then  he  thaUeay  thai  ieJuck  ie  written  aftot 
them.  Butonday$ other  than  the  Lord^eday,  he  may,  athie  dieereHon,  paee  ml 
once  from  the  Senteneet  to  theLord^e  Prayer. 

Omit  from  the  opening  Sentences  the  2d,  3d,  4th, 
9th,  11th,  12th  and  13th,  and  add  thereto  Ps.  xxvi  8;  cxii 
2;  zcvi.  9;  St.  Mark  xiii.  35,  36;  Bev.  xxi.  3;  Isai.  ii.  5,  3; 
CoJ.iii.  1;  Rev.  zxiL  17;  Ps.  zliiL  3;  Isai.  vi.  3;  the  same 
to  be  arranged,  spaced  and  rubricated  as  follows: 

The  LoBD  is  in  hia  holy  temple ;  let  all  the  earth  keep  ailence  before  him. 
Eab,  ii.  20. 

LoBD,  I  have  loved  the  habitation  of  thy  house,  and  the  place  where  thfaie 
honour  dwelleth.    Pulm  zxvL  8. 

Let  my  prayer  be  set  forth  in  thy  sight  as  the  incense,  and  let  the  lifting  up 
of  my  hands  be  an  eyening  sacrifice.    Ptaim  czli.  9. 

O  worship  the  Lobd  in  the  beauty  of  holiness;  let  the  whole  earth  stand  in 
awe  of  him.    Ptalm  zcvi.  9. 

The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit:  a  broken  and  a  contrite  hearty  O 
God,  thou  wilt  not  despise.    PkUm  IL  17. 

X  acknowledge  my  transgressions;  and  my  sin  is  ever  before  me.  Hide  tl^ 
face  from  my  slos,  and  blot  out  all  mine  iniquities.    I^alm  11.  8.  9. 

Bend  your  heart,  and  not  your  garments,  and  turn  unto  the  Lobd  jonr 
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Ctod;  for  he  is  gracious  and  mercifal,  slow  to  anger  and  of  great  kindness, 
and  repenteth  bim  of  the  evil.    Jod  U.  18. 

O  Lord  correct  me,  but  with  Judgment;  not  in  thine  anger  lest  thou  bring 
me  to  nothing.    Jer.  x.  24. 

If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in 
us;  but  if  we  confess  our  sins,  Qod  is  faithful  and  Just  to  forgive  us  our  sins 
and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness.    1  John  i.  8, 9. 

Watch  ye,  for  ye  know  not  when  the  master  of  the  house  cometh,  Advent. 
at  even,  or  at  midnight,  or  at  the  cock-crowing,  or  in  the  morning;  lest 
coming  suddenly  be  find  you  sleeping.    Ht,  Mark  xiii.  85,  86. 

Behold  the  tabernacle  of  Gknl  is  with  men,<  and  he  will  Christmas-day. 
dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be  his  people,  and  Qod  himself  shall  be 
with  them  and  be  their  Ood.    Rev.  zzi.  8. 

Come  ye,  and  let  us  walk  In  the  light  of  the  Lobd.  And  He  Epiphanif. 
will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths.    Isai,  iL  6.  8. 

If  ye  then  be  risen  with  Christ  seek  those  things  which  are  Easter-day. 
above,  where  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God.     CM.  ill.  1. 

Christ  is  not  entered  into  the  holy  places  made  with  hands,  Aseension^dajf. 
which  are  the  figures  of  the  true ;  but  into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the 
presence  of  God  for  us.    Hisb.  ix.  24 

The  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say.  Come.  And  let  him  that  hear-  Whitsunrday. 
eth  say,  Come.  And  let  him  that  is  athirst  come;  and  whosoever  wiU,  let  him 
take  the  water  of  life  freely.    Rev.xxii,  17. 

O  send  out  thy  light  and  thy  truth,  that  they  may  lead  me,  and  bring  me 
unto  thy  holy  hill,  and  to  thy  dwelling.    Fisalm  zliii.  8. 

Holy,  holy,  hol^,  is  the  Lord  of  hosts;  the  whole  earth  THnity  Sunday. 
is  full  of  his  gloiy.    Isai.  vi.  8. 

Sabstitute  the  following  for  the  rubric  before  the  General 
Exhortation: — 

Let  us  humbly  confess  our  sins  unto  Almighty  Gk>d. — 
If  Orelse  he  shall  say  asfoUcnoeth. 

Print  Amen  at  the  end  of  the  Declaration  of  Absolution; 
and  omit  the  rubric  that  immediately  follows  said  Absolu- 
tion. 

Substitute  for  the  present  alternative  Declaration  of  Ab- 
solution the  one  adopted  in  the  order  for  Morning  Prayer. 

Change  the  rubric  before  the  Lord's  Prayer  so  that  it 
shall  read: — 

IT  Then  the  Minister  shall  kneel,  and  say  the  Lord^s  Prayer;  the  People  Ml 
JcneeUng,  and  repeaUng  it  with  him. 

Insert  immediately  after  the  words, 
Ansu^er^  The  Lord's  name  be  praised, 
the  Gloria  inExcelsiSy  preceded  by  the  following  rubric: — 

^  Then  shaU  folhto  a  Portion  qf  the  Psalms,  as  they  are  appointed,  or  one  of  the 
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8electioiifl,a«<^af««^/Mf^dyMi(7A«fvA.  Afid  at  the  end  qf  a«ity  i^fai, 
and  Kkewmattheendofthe'MBgaUiceX,  Canute  Doiiiioo»  BonumertcaulUBrU 
Konc  dimittis,  Deus  miaereator,  Benedic,  anima  mea, — mof  be  mmg  ermU 
<^ Gloria  Patri;  andai  the  end  of  the  uhcieToTtion  er  Selection ^Aolmt^ 
theda^,$haUbemtngor$aid  t^  Gloria  Patri,  or  dee  tA«  Gloria  in  Erc^lmji. 
aefoOoweth. 

Insert  immediately  before  the  Cantate  DominOy  the  Hymn 
called  Magnificat  J  preceded  by  the  following  rdbric: — 

IT  Afler  vihidh ehaUbeeung  or  eaid the ^fmn  catted  Magnificat,  ae  fcOoweth. 

And  followed  by  this  rubric,  in  place  of  the  present  one: 

IT  Or  thie  PkUm,  except  where  it  ie  read  *»  the  ordinary  couree  of  the  I^aime,  an 
the  nineteenth  day  of  the  month. 

Insert  immediately  after  the  Bonum  est  confiteri,  the  fol- 
lowing note: — 

Ifote,  That,  on  any  day  in  Lent,  instead  of  the  Maynffieat,  or  (Jantate  Damino, 
or  Bonum  eet  conJUeri,  there  may  be  said,  Psalm  zUL,  Quemadmadum^ 

Insert  immediately  after  the  inibric  providing  for  the  New 
Testament  Lesson,  the  Hymn  called  Nunc  dimittiSj  preceded 
by  the  rubric: — 

%  And  after  thcU,  ihattbeeung  or  eaid  the  ^mn  catted  None  dimittis,  aefotttw- 
eth. 

and  followed  by  the  rubric: — 

Ti  Or  eleethii  PMlm;  except  it  be  onthetteelfth  day  (f  the  month. 

instead  of  that  at  present  prefixed  to  the  Detis  misereatur. 
Insert  inmiediately  after  the  Benedic^  anima  mea^  the  fol- 
lowing note  and  rubric: — 

Ifote,  That  on  any  day  in  Lent,  instead  of  Nunc  dimiUu,  otDeue  mieereatur, 
or  Benedic,  anima  mea,  there  may  be  said.  Psalm  zliii.,  Judiea  me,  Deue, 

1[  Then  $hatt  be  eaid  the  ApoitM  Creed,  by  the  Miniiter  and  the  BBople  etandii^. 
And  any  Ohurchee  may  irntead  of  the  worde,  He  descended  into  hell,  use  the 
teorde.  He  went  into  the  place  of  departed  spirits,  which  are  eoneideted  as 
worde  ef  the  eame  meaning  in  the  Creed, 

After  the  Apostles^  Creed  omit  the  rubric 

If  Or  this,  and  the  Creed  that  follows  it. 

After  the  rubric  that  follows  the  Creeds  insert  between 
the  words, 

**  And  grant  us  thy  salvatian,^^ 
and  the  words. 
Minister,  O  Chd,  make  cleauj  etc., 
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eiffht  additional  versicles,  to  wit: 

Minister.  0  Lord,  save  thy  i>eople. 

Answer.  And  bless  thine  inheritance. 

Minister.  Endne  thy  Ministers  with  righteousness. 

Answer.  And  make  thy  chosen  people  joyful. 

Minister.    O  Lord,  save  our  Rulers. 

Answer.  And  mercifully  hear  us  when  we  call  upon 
thee. 

Minister.  Give  peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord. 

Anstver.  For  it  is  thou  alone  that  makest  wars  to  cease 
in  all  the  world. 

Substitute  for  the  first  part  of  the  Collect  for  Aid 
against  Perils^  the  words, 

Lighten  our  darkness,  we  beseech  thee,  O  Lord ;  and  by  thy  great  mercy  de- 
fend»  etc. 

And  insert  the  following  rubrics  immediately  after  the  said 
Collect: — 

T  In  places  where  it  may  he  eonvenient,  "here  foUtmeth  the  Anthem, 
IT  The  Minieter  may  here  end  the  Evening  Prayer  with  nteh  Prayer,  or  Prayers, 
taken  (futcf  (his  Book,  as  he  shaU  think  Jit. 

Substitute  for  the  present  prayer  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  foUowing: 

A  Prayer  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  aU  in  CieU  Authority, 

Almighty  God,  whose  kingdom  is  everlasting  and  power  infinite.  Have  mercy 
ui>on  this  whole  land;  and  so  rule  the  hearts  of  thy  servants  Thb  Pbbsidbnt 
OF  TBB  Unttbd  States.  The  Oovemor  of  (his  State,  and  all  others  in  authority, 
that  they,  knowing  whose  ministers  they  are,  may  above  all  things  seek  thine 
honour  and  glory;  and  that  we  and  all  the  People,  duly  considering  whose 
authority  they  bear,  may  faithfully  and  obediently  honour  them,  in  thee,  and 
for  thee,  according  to  thy  blessed  Word  and  ordinance;  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord,  who  with  thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost  liveth  and  reigneth,  ever  one 
God,  world  without  end.    Amsn. 

Ma^e  the  same  changes  in  the  Prayer  for  aU  Conditions  of 
Menj  and  the  Qeneral  Thanksgiving^  as  have  been  proposed 
above  in  connection  with  these  Prayers  in  the  Morning 
Order. 

Substitute  for  The  Prayer  of  St.  Chrysostom,  The  Prayer 
for  God's  Guidance  and  Defence^  as  follows: 

A  Prayer  for  God's  Quidanoe  and  Dtfenee. 

Assist  us  mercifully,  O  Lord,  in  these  our  supplications  and  prayers,  and 
dispose  the  way  of  thy  servants  toward  the  attainment  of  everlasting  salvation; 
that,  among  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal  life,  they  may  ever  be 
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defended  by  thy  most  gradoiis  and  ready  help;  throng  Jenu  Chrkt  oiir 
Lord.    Amen. 


The  Beahtudbs  of  the  Gospel, 

to  be  placecLimmediately  after  The  Order  for  Daily  Evening 
Prayer. 

IT  Thii  Offleenu^  be  uted  qflerthe(hird  ChOset  at  Eetmng  I^ra^mr  an  anjf 
da^,%naiead  (^  the  Praffonwhieh  are  there  placed,  Oritmajf  hemMidMaeepa- 
rate  QgUe. 

IT  The  People  kneeUng,  the  Mni^er  standing  up  shall  %aff  aefcXlinedh: 

Jesus  went  up  into  a  mountain;  and  his  disciples  came  unto  him.  And  he 
oi>ened  his  mouth  and  taught  them,  saying : 

Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit:  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heayen. 

People,  Lord,  haye  mercy  upon  us;  and  be  it  unto  thy  aenrsnts  acootding 
to  thy  word. 

Minieter,    Blessed  are  they  that  mourn:  for  they  shall  be  comforted. 

PeopHe,  Lord,  haye  mercy  upon  us;  and  be  it  unto  thy  seryants  aocordisg 
to  thy  word. 

Minkter,    Blessed  are  the  meek:  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth. 

People.  Lord,  haye  merc^  upon  us;  and  be  it  unto  thy  senrants  according 
to  thy  word. 

2Bnieter,  Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousnesB: 
for  they  shall  be  filled. 

People,  Lord,  haye  mercy  upon  us;  and  be  it  unto  thy  senrants  acooiding 
to  thy  word. 

Minieter,    Blessed  are  the  merciful :  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy. 

People,  Lord,  haye  mercy  upon  us;  and  be  it  unto  thy  senranta  according 
to  thy  word. 

Miniiter,    Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart:  for  they  shall  see  God. 

People,  Lord,  haye  mercy  upon  us;  and  be  it  unto  thy  aenranta  aoomdiag 
to  thy  word. 

Minieter.  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers:  for  they  shall  be  called  the  chil- 
dren of  God. 

People,  Lord,  haye  mercy  upon  us;  and  be  it  unto  thy  seryants aooosding 
to  thy  word. 

'  Minieter,    Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for  righteonsncsa'  sake: 
for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heayen. 

People,  Let  thy  loying  mercy  come  also  unto  us,  O  Lord:  eyen  thy  aalya- 
tion  according  to  thy  word. 

Minieter,    Let  us  pray. 

t  Then  the  Minieter  shaU  kneel  and  eay  the  Lor^e  Proffer  with  the  (hOeete 
f<Xlawing;  hut  the  LoHPe  Prayer  may  be  omitted  tf  it  hate  been  eaid  immediately 
btfore. 

Our  Father  who  art  in  Heayen,  etc. 

For  Grace  to  eeek  Spiritual  Bleeeingi. 

O  God,  who  hast  made  us  for  thyself;  Licline  our  hearts  unto  thy  testi- 
monies, and  turn  away  our  eyes  from  beholding  yanity;  and  that  we  may  be 
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freed  from  the  too  grett  lore  of  earthly  things,  knit  our  aifectionB  to  things 
hesTenly,  through  Christ  our  LorcL    AiMn. 

For  Wudam. 

0  God,  by  whom  the  meek  are  guided  in  Judgment,  and  light  riseth  up  in 
darkness  for  the  godly;  Grant  us,  in  all  our  doubts  and  uncertainties,  thegrace 
to  ask  what  thou  wouldest  have  us  to  do,  that  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom  may  saye 
us  from  all  false  choices,  and  that  in  thy  light  we  may  see  light,  and  in  thy 
straight  path  may  not  stumble;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

The  Lord  bless  us  and  keep  us,  the  Lord  make  his  face  to  shine  upon  us  and 
be  gracious  unto  us,  the  Lord '  lift  up  his  countenance  upon  us,  and  giye  us 
peace,  both  now  and  eyermore.    Amen, 


The  Litany. 

Substitute  for  the  rubric  prefixed  to  The  Litany ,  the  fol- 
lowing rubrics: — 

J  lb  be  ueed  an  Sandaye,  Wedneedays,  and  Fridayi,  and  on  the  Rogation  Day; 
after  ike  third  Ootteet  at  Morning  or  JSvening  Prayer,*or  before  the  Order  for  the 
Adminiitration  of  the  Holy  Communion;  oraea  aeparate  Service, 

^  Tobe  ueedaleoon  any  day  in  Lent,  at  the  dieeretion  cf  the  Minieter. 

Note,  that  the  Litaut  may  be  omitted  altogether  on  Chrietmae-day,  Eaeter* 
day  and  Wdtaunday. 

Insert  after  the  words  ^Mightning  and  tempest/'  the 
words  "  from  fire  and  flood." 

Insert  after  the  first  of  the  Intercessions  the  following 
suffrage  for  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

That  it  may  please  thee  to  behold  and  bless  thy  senrant  Thb  Pbssidest 
OF  THB  TJkited  Statbs;  and  to  endue  him  with  wisdom,  true  righteousness 
and  holiness  of  life; 

We  beeeeeh  thee  to  hear  ut,  good  Lord. 

Insert  against  the  Intercessions  for  Bishops,  Priests^  and 
Beacons,  a  side  rubric  showing  where  to  introduce  the 
proper  suffrage  at  Ordinations. 

Insert  after  the  suffrage  for  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons, 
the  following  suffrage: — 

That  it  may  please  thee  to  send  forth  labourers  into  thine  hanrest; 

We  beeeeeh  thee  to  hea/r  us,  good  Lord. 

Insert  immediately  after  the  words, 

O  Lamb  of  Ood,  who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world ; 

Save  mercy  upon  us, 

the  following,  in  place  of  what  at  present  occupies  the 
space  between  the  said  words  and  the  rubric  preceding  the 
Lord^s  Prayer: — 
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O  Chriit,  hear  usl 
0  Chriat,  hear  u$f 

O  Saviour  of  the  world,  who  by  thy  CroM  and  pfedoui  Blood  baai 
redeemed  us; 

Save  %t$,  and  hdp  u$,  we  huiMif  ieeeeth  thee,  0  Lord. 

IT  The  Miniater  may,  at  hie  dieeretion,  except  when  the  Litany  i$  need  ae  a  eep- 
arate  eermee,  omit  aU  that  foUoweth  to  the  Praffer,  "  We  humbly  beseech 
Thee,  O  Father/'  etc. 

Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Lord,  have  mercy  upon  u$. 
Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Chriat,  hone  merey  upon  ua. 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Lord,  have  mercy  upon  iw. 


Pratebs  and  Thanksgivings  Upon  Several  OccAaiON& 

Omit  the  rubric  immediately  after  the  title,  and  insert 
after  the  word  Prayers  the  following  rubric  : — 

Ti  Toheuaed  hrfore  the  Oenerat  Thankagiving  at  Morning  and  Evening  Serviee; 
or  eiae  htfore  the  two  ilndlPrayen,  if  the  Qffiee  he  one  in  wkkh  the  General 
Thankagiving  hath  not  its  uaual  place. 

Place  the  following  rubric  after  the  Prayer  for  Con- 


T  JQT  during  the  aeeaion  of  Oongreaa  the  LegiaUUure  be  aiao  in  aeaaion  there 
may  be  added  after  the  worda,  **  in  Congress  assembled,"  the  worde,  "and 
for  the  Legishiture  of  this  S^te  now  convened."  ^  (hngreae  be  not  in  aea- 
aion, there  may  be  aubatituted  for  the  worda,  "these  United  States,**  the 
worda,  "this  State;**  and  for  the  worda,  "Senate  and  Representatives  in 
Congress  assembled,"  the  worda,  **  Legislature  now  convened.'* 

Transfer  the  Prayer  to  be  used  at  Meetings  of  Convention 
to  a  place  immediately  after  the  Prayer  for  Congress; 
omit  the  words  *'  and  presence  "  in  the  sentence  ^'  we  h^ 
seech  thee  to  be  present  with  the  Council  of  thy  Church 
here  assembled  in  thy  name  and  presence;"  and  '*  present " 
before  '^  work,"  and  alter  the  rubric  appended  to  it,  so  that 
it  shall  read  : — 

IT  During  or  bif ore  the  eesaion  of  any  Oeneral  or  Diooeean  OonvenUtm,  the  ahem 
Prayer  may  be  uaed  by  aU  OongregaHona  of  thia  Church,  or  ^  the  Diocne 
concerned;  the  dauae  **  here  assembled  "  being  changed  to  "  now  atiamuMed,*' 
or  "about  to  assemble/  and  the  dauae  "  govern  ua  in  our  worts,"  io  "  gov- 
ern  them  in  their  work." 

Introduce  among  the  Prayers  the  following,  arranging 
them  in  the  order  observed : — 
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For  a  Permm,  or  Pfr$on»,  on  a  Journey, 

O  God,  who  art  preflent  in  all  places^  and  who  haat  shown  tfs  ifl  thy  holy 
Word  that  though  we  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  eveh  there  thy 
ri^t  hand  shall  hold  us;  Presenre,  we  heseech  thee,  thy  senraut  now  Journey- 
ing; whom  we  especially  commend  to  thine  Almighty  protection.  Ouard  Mm 
hy  thy  good  proTidenoe  from  sickness,  and  from  all  the  dangers  of  the  way; 
deliver  him  from  the  temptations  to  which  he  may  be  exposed,  and  conduct 
Mm  in  safety  to  the  place  where  he  would  be,  with  a  grateful  sense  of  thy 
mercies;  through  Jesus  dirist  our  Lord.    Amen. 

For  Penone  preparing  for  ConfirmaUon, 

O  Lord  Ood,  giver  of  heavenly  increase,  who  by  thy  Spirit's  might  dost  con- 
firm the  first  efforts  of  feeble  souls;  Encourage  in  the  hearts  of  these  thy  chil- 
dren every  good  intent,  and  carry  them  from  strength  to  strength.  Cleanse 
their  consciences,  and  stir  their  wills  gladly  to  serve  thee  the  living  God. 
Leave  no  room  in  them  for  spiritual  wickedness,  no  lurking-place  for  secret 
sins:  but  so  establish  and  sanctify  them  by  the  power  of  thy  holy  Word,  that 
evermore  taking  heed  unto  the  thing  that  is  right,  and  speaking  and  doing  the 
truth,  they  may  find  godliness  their  gain  both  in  the  life  which  now  is,  and  in 
that  which  is  to  come ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

For  aU  ftiho  are  dependent  on  the  PubUe  Care. 

Host  gracious  Gk>d,  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all' thy  worlu,  and  whose 
compassioDS  fail  not;  We  commend  to  thy  fatherly  pity  and  protection  the 
poor,  the  sick,  the  children,  the  prisoners,  dependent  on  the  public  care.  Buf- 
fer us  not,  in  our  prosperity,  to  trust  in  riches,  forgetful  that  we  are  bidden  to 
be  labourers  together  with  thee;  but  give  unto  us,  and  unto  this  whole  people, 
grace  to  show  kindness  and  mercy  toward  these  whom  thy  dear  Son  hath 
voodisafed  to  call  his  brethren.  Grant  this,  0  Father,  through  the  same  thy 
Son  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ    Amen. 

Fbr  MieeUme. 

O  God,  who  hast  made  of  one  blood  ail  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  didst  send  thy  blessed  Son  to  preach  peace  to 
them  that  are  far  off  and  to  them  that  are  nigh ;  Grant  that  all  men  everywhere 
may  seek  after  thee  and  find  thee.  Be  graciously  pleased  to  multiply  and 
bless  the  heralds  of  the  Gospel  of  thy  Son,  and  shortly  to  accomplish  the 
number  of  thine  elect  and  to  hasten  thy  kingdom;  through  the  same  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

For  the  Inereaeeof  the  MinUtry. 

O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  didst  command  thy  disciples  to  pray  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest  that  he  would  send  forth  labourers  into  his  harvest.  We  beseech 
thee  graciously  to  increase  the  number  of  faithful  Ministers  of  thy  Word*  and 
Sacraments,  and  to  send  them  forth  among  all  nations  of  men;  that  perishing 
souls  may  be  saved,  and  the  bounds  of  thy  blessed  kingdom  be  enlarged.  We 
ask  it,  O  merciful  Saviour,  for  the  glory  of  thy  Name,  who  livest  and  reignest 
with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  one  God,  world  without  end.    Amen. 

For  Fruitful  Seaaone. 

Ti  Tobe  ueed  on  EogaUon  Sunday,  and  on  (he  Bogation-dayi. 
Almighty  God,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and 
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hATe  our  being,  who  dost  good  unto  all  men,  making  thy  san  to  rise  on  the  eTil 
and  on  the  gooC  &nd  sending  rain  on  the  Just  and  on  the  unjust;  FaTbnnldj 
behold  us  thjrpeople  who  call  upon  thy  Name,  and  send  us  thy  blessing  from 
heaven  in  giving  us  fruitful  seasons,  and  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  glad- 
ness; that  both  our  hearts  and  mouths  may  be  continually  filled  with  thy 
praises,  giving  thanks  to  thee,  in  thy  holy  Church,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 

Lord.    Amen, 

^  Orthii. 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  blessed  the  earth  that  it  should  be  fruitful  and 
bring  forth  everything  that  is  necessary  for  the  life  of  man,  and  hast  oom- 
manded  us  to  work  with  quietness,  and  eat  our  own  bread;  Bless  us  in  all  oar 
labours,  and  grant  us  such  seasonable  weather  that  we  may  gather  in  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  ever  rejoice  in  thy  goodness,  to  the  praise  of  thy  holy 
Name;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen, 

In  the  Prayer  For  Fair  Weather  insert  the  word 
"  chastisements  "  for  *  *  punishments. " 

In  the  Vaeancy  of  a  Cure  qfSoule, 
Grant,  O  Lord,  we  besech  thee,  to  this  thy  flock  a  Bishop  (or  Pastor)  in 
whom  shall  be  the  Spirit  of  counsel  and  might,  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  god- 
liness; that  by  the  faithful  work  and  blameless  conversation  of  him  who  minia- 
tereth  unto  us  in  holy  things  we  may  be  moved  more  earnestly  to  seek  thee 
and  thy  righteousness,  through  him  who  is  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  our 
souls,  thy  Son  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 

Add  to  the  Prayers  the  following,  placing  before  them 
this  rubric: — 

^  Theee  Prayere  and  CodecU  may  he  said  after  the  Codeete  ofMomiing  and 
Scening  Prayer,  and  at  other  JU  times,  at  the  dieereUon  of  the  IBmster, 

For  the  Spirit  of  Prayer, 
O  Almighty  God,  who  hast  bidden  us  seek  that  we  may  find,  and  who 
pourest  out  on  all  who  desire  it,  the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplication;  Deliver 
us,  when  we  draw  nigh  to  thee,  from  coldness  of  heart,  and  wanderings  of 
mind,  that  with  steadfast  thoughts  and  kindled  affections  we  may  worship 
thee  in  spirit  and  in  truth;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen, 

For  the  Light  of  Ood*s  Truth, 
O  Gk>d,  whose  Word  lighteneth  the  eyes  of  the  blind;  Vouchsafe  us,  we 
beseech  thee,  the  light  of  thy  truth;  that  fashioning  our  lives  with  all  medc* 
ness  to  the  obedience  of  heavenly  wisdom,  we  may  by  humility  in  things  tem- 
poral attain  to  the  glory  of  the  things  eternal;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Loid. 

Amen^ 

For  tJie  Benewing  of  the  Holy  Ghott, 

O  God,  with  whom  is  the  well  of  life,  and  who  hast  promised  to  be  to  thy 

people  an  everlasting  light;  Increase  in  us,  we  beseech  thee,  the  brigfatneas  of 

divhie  knowledge,  impart  to  our  thirsting  souls  the  water  of  Ufe,  and  restore 

to  our  darkened  minds  the  light  from  heaven;  and  this  we  ask  for  Jesua 

Christ's  sake.    Amen, 

For  Patience  under  Suffering. 

Almighty  God,  whose  most  dear  Son  went  not  up  to  joy,  but  firat  he  snf- 
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fered  pain,  and  entered  not  into  glory  before  he  was  crucified;  Mercifully  grant 
that  we,  walking  in  the  way  of  the  Cross,  may  find  it  none  other  than  the  way 
of  life  and  peace;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen, 

Far  Grace  to  epeak  the  Truth  in  Love, 
O  Ood,  whose  blessed  Son  came  not  to  strive  nor  cry,  and  whose  words  did 
fall  as  the  drops  that  water  the  earth;  Grant  that  we  may  contend  earnestly 
for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  but  not  to  the  breach  of  charity  or  to 
the  denial  of  any  Christian  hope;  all  which  we  ask  through  the  same,  thy  Son 
our  Lord.    Afnen. 

An  Intercession  far  those  who  labour  in  the  Gospel. 
O  Lord,  without  whom  our  labour  is  but  lost,  and  with  whom  thy  little 
ones  go  forth  as  the  mighty;  We  humbly  beseech  thee  to  prosper  all  works  in 

thy  Church  undertaken  according  to  thy  holy  will  (especially )  and  grant 

to  thy  labourers  a  pure  intentien,  patient  faith,  sufficient  success  upon  earth, 
and  the  blessedness  of  serving  thee  in. heaven;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Afnen, 

An  Intercession  for  those  who  err  from  the  Faith, 
O  Father  of  lights,  who  art  ever  pitiful  to  the  manifold  wanderings  of  the 
children  of  men,  and  who  hast  given  us  thy  holy  Word  to  be  a  lantern  to  our 
feet  amid  the  darkness  of  this  world;  Have  compassion  upon  all  who,  by  de- 
nying the  Gospel  of  thy  dear  Son,  have  been  led  far  off  from  peace,  and  be- 
come estranged  from  prayer;  open  their  hearts  to  the  truth,  help  them  to  cast 
down  eveiy  proud  thought,  and  make  them  to  become  as  little  children  that 
they  may  be  wise,  through  Jesus  Clirist  our  Saviour.    Amen, 

An  Intercession  far  those  who  Uve  in  sin. 
Have  meroy,  heavenly  Father,  on  all  who  are  hardened  through  the  deceit* 
fulness  of  sin,  vouchsafe  them  grace  to  come  to  themselves,  the  will  and  the 
power  to  return  to  thee,  and  the  loving  welcome  of  thy  forgiveness;  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen, 

A  Prayer  for  Merey  and  Pardon, 
O  God.  whose  nature  and  property  is  ever  to  have  meroy  and  to  forgive; 
Receive  our  humble  petitions;  and  though  we  be  tied  and  bound  with  the  chain 
of  our  sins,  yet  let  the  pitifulness  of  thy  great  meroy  loose  us;  for  the  honor  of 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Mediator  and  Advocate.    Amen, 

A  General  Intercession, 
O  God,  at  whose  word  man  goeth  forth  unto  his  work  and  to  his  labour 
until  the  evening;  Be  merciful  to  all  whose  duties  are  difficult  or  burdensome, 
and  comfort  them  concerning  their  toil.  Shield  from  bodily  accident  and 
harm  the  workmen  at  their  work.  Protect  the  efforts  of  sober  and  honest  in- 
dustry, and  suffer  not  the  hire  of  the  labourers  to  be  kept  back  by  fraud.  In- 
cline the  hearts  of  employers  and  of  those  whom  they  employ  to  mutual  for- 
bearance, fairness,  and  good-will.  Give  the  spirit  of  governance  and  of  a 
sound  mind  to  all  in  places  of  authority.  Bless  all  those  who  labour  in  works 
of  meroy  and  schools  of  good  learning.  Care  for  all  aged  persons,  and 
all  little  children,  the  sick  and  the  affiicted,  those  who  travel  by  land  or 
by  sea,  all  strangers,  and  emigrants,  and  outcasts.  Remember  all  who  by 
reason  of  weakness  are  overtasked,  or  by  reason  of  poverty  are  forgotten.    Let 
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the  lonovfQl  ligliiiig  of  the  priMmen  come  before  thee,  and  aocoiding  to  the 
4if!nrni  of  thy  power  preserDfrthoa  thoee  that  are  appointed  to  die.  Oire  ear 
unto  oar  prayer,  O  merdfnl  and  gradooa  Father,  for  the  love  of  thy  dear  8oa 
oar  Sayioor  Jeans  Ghiist    Amefn. 

A  Morning  Proffer. 

O  God,  the  Sng  eternal,  who  diTidett  the  day  from  the  darknesB,  and 

tamest  tlie  shadow  of  death  into  the  morning;  Drive  far  ofT  from  as  all  wroof 

desires,  incline  oar  hearts  to  keep  thy  law,  and  gnide  oar  feet  into  the  way  af 

peace,  that  having  done  thy  will  with  cheerfulness  while  it  waa  day,  we  may, 

when  the  night  cometh,  rejoice  to  g^ve  thee  thanks;  through  Jesus  Christ  oar 

Lord.    Amen. 

A  Mominff  I^fer. 

Almighty  God,  who  slone  gayest  us  the  breath  of  life,  and  alone  canst  keep 

allTe  in  us  the  holy  denres  thou  dost  impart;  We  humbly  beseech  thee  to 

sanctify  aU  oar  thoughts  and  endeaTours,  that  we  may  neitlierb^inan  action 

without  a  pure  intention  nor  continue  it  without  thy  blessing.    Andgrsat 

that  having  the  eyes  of  the  mind  opened  to  behold  things  invisible  and  unseen, 

we  may  in  heart  be  inspired  by  thy  wisdom,  and  in  work  be  upheld  by  thy 

strength,  and  in  the  end  be  accepted  of  thee  as  thy  faithful  servants;  throQ|^ 

Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour.    Amen, 


An  Stening  Prafer, 
O  Lord  our  God,  who  alone  makest  us  to  dwell  in  safety;  Befreah  with 
quiet  sleep,  this  night,  those  who  are  wearied  with  the  labours  of  the  day;  sad 
mercifully  protect  from  harm  aU  who  put  their  trust  in  thee;  that  lying  down 
in  peace  to  take  our  rest,  we  may  fear  no  evil,  but  confidently  give  oniadTes 
into  thy  holy  keeping;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen, 

An  Bcening  Prayer. 
O  God,  who  art  the  life  of  mortal  men,  the  light  of  the  faithful*  the  strength 
of  those  who  labour,  and  the  repose  of  the  dead;  We  thank  thee  fdr  the  tioidy 
bleaslDgs  of  the  day,  and  humbly  supplicate  thy  merciful  proCcctien  all  thb 
nij^t  Bring  us,  we  beseech  thee,  in  safety  to  the  morning  hours;  throqgh 
him  who  died  for  us  and  rose  again,  thy  Son  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  Amm, 

Par  Aid  ogainH  PariU. 
**  O  Lord  our  Heavenly  Father,"  etc.,  as  in  Evening  Prayer. 

Insert  after  the  word 
the  following  rubric: 

TiJbbe  u$ed after  iht  Oeneral  Thanktgimng,  (UMoming  andEoening Strnoe; 
or  eUe  btfore  the  two  final  Prayere,  if  the  Qffiee  heenein  wAM  the  Oeneral  Tkanb- 
giving  hath  not  iti  utiuU  place. 

In  title  of  first  Thanksgiving  strike  out ''  The."  In  the 
rubric  following  omit  the  words  ''being  preeent  in 
Church."    And  for  "shall  have  desired"  read  "desireth." 

Ijn  the  first  Thanksgiving  strike  out ''  This  tc^omon," 
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Insert  the  two  Thanksgivings  under  the  following  titles: 

Ibr  a  C hud's  Beeinery  from  Sickness. 

Almightj  God  aDd  heavenly  Father,  We  rive  thee  humble  thanks  for  that 
thoa  hast  been  mcioualy  pleased  to  deliver  from  his  bodily  sickness  the  child 
in  whose  behalf  we  now  desire  to  bless  and  praise  thy  Name,  in  the  presence 
of  all  thy  people.  Grant,  we  beseech  thee,  O  gracious  Father,  that  he,  through 
thy  help,  may  both  faithfully  walk  according  to  thy  will  in  this  life  present, 
and  also  may  be  a  partaker  of  everlasting  glory  in  the  life  to  come;  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

For  an  Escape  from  Accident. 

O  Lord  God,  in  whose  hand  is  the  life  of  every  living  thins,  and  the  breath 
of  aU  mankind;  We  magnify  thy  goodness  in  that  thou  hast  Men  pleased  to 
save  from  deadly  hurt  this  thy  servant,  who  now  desireth  to  offer  thee  Att  sacri- 
fice of  thanks  and  praise.  Give  him  grace,  we  humbly  beseech  thee,  worthily 
to  spend  in  thy  service  the  days  which  thou  hast  so  mercifully  prolonged,  that 
henceforth  dweUins^  alway  under  thy  protection  he  may  abide  in  thy  love  unto 
Jiis  life's  end ;  throu^  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour.    Amen. 

In  Thanksgiving  For  a  Safe  Return  from  Sea  insert, 
after  ''  the  great  deep  "  the  words  [his  way\  italicising  both 
phrases,  and  make  the  title  read:  For  a  Safe  Return  from 
Voyage  or  Travel,^^ 


A  PENFTEimAL  OFFICE  FOR  ASH  WEDNESDAY, 

to  be  placed  after  the  Prayers  and  Thanksgivings  upon 
several  occasions. 

^  On  the  First  Day  of  Lent,  at  Morning  Prayer,  the  Office  ensuing  shall  be 
read  immedidlely  after  the  Prayer,  '*  We  humbly  beseech  thee,  O  Father,"  ti»  the 
Litany,  and  in  place  of  what  there  foUoweth. 

^  The  same  Qffiee  may  be  read  at  other  times,  at  the  discretion  qf  the  Minister, 
Ti  The  Minister  and  the  JPeople  kneeling,  then  shaU  be  said  by  them  the  I^atm 
following. 

Miserere  mei,  Deus.    Psalm  IL 

^  ]f  the  Litany  hath  been  already  said  in  fuU,  the  Minister  may  omit  aU  that 
foUaweth,  to  the  Prayer,  O  Lord,  we  beseech  thee,  &c. 

Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Christ,  have  mercy' upon  us. 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Our  Father,  etc. 

Minister.  O  Lord,  save  thy  servants. 
Answer.  That  put  their  trust  in  thee. 
Minister.  Send  unto  them  help  from  above. 
Answer.  And  evermore  mightily  defend  them. 
Minister.  Help  us,  O  God  our  Saviour. 
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Answer.  And  for  the  glory  of  Thy  Name  deliver  us;  be  merciful  to  ub  sin- 
ners, for  thy  Name's  sake. 

Miniiter.  O  Lord,  hear  our  prayer. 
Anmoer.  And  let  our  cry  come  unto  thee. 

Minister.  Let  us  pray. 
O  Lord,  we  beseech  thee,  mercifully  hear  our  prayers,  and  spare  all  those 
who  confess  their  sins  unto  thee;  that  they,  whose  consciences  by  sin  are 
accused,  by  thy  merciful  pardon  may  be  absolved;  through  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen, 

0  most  Mighty  God.  and  Merciful  Father,  who  hast  compassion  u'pon  all 
men,  and  who  wouldest  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he  should 
turn  from  his  sin,  and  be  saved ;  MercifuUy  forgive  us  our  trespasses;  receive 
and  comfort  us,  who  are  grieved  and  wearied  with  the  burden  of  our  sins.  Thy 
property  is  always  to  have  mercy;  to  thee  only  it  appertaineth  to  forgive  sins. 
Spare  us,  therefore,  good  Lord,  spare  thy  people,  whom  thou  hast  redeemed; 
enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  servants,  who  are  vile  earth,  and  miserable 
sinners;  but  so  turn  thine  anger  from  us,  who  meelcly  acknowledge  our  vileneas, 
and  truly  repent  us  of  our  faults,  and  so  make  haste  to  help  us  in  this  woiid, 
that  we  may  ever  live  with  thee  in  the  world  to  come;  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.    Amen, 

1  Then  ehaU  the  People  say  this  thatfoUoweth,  after  the  Minister. 

Turn  thou  us,  O  good  Lord,  and  so  shall  we  be  turned.  Be  favourable,  O 
Lord,  Be  favourable  to  to  thy  people.  Who  turn  to  thee  in  weeping,  fasting, 
and  praying.  For  thou  art  a  merciful  God,  Full  of  compassion,  Long-sulfer- 
ing,  and  of  great  pity.  Thou  sparest  when  we  deserve  punishment,  And  in 
thy  wrath  thlnkest  upon  mercy.  Spare  thy  people,  good  Loi^,  spare  them. 
And  let  not  thine  heritage  be  brought  to  confusion.  Hear  us,  O  Lord,  for  thy 
mercy  is  great.  And  after  the  multitude  of  thy  mercies  look  upon  us;  Through 
the  merits  and  mediation  of  thy  blessed  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Ameru 

Y  Then  the  Minister  atone  shaU  say. 

Unto  God's  gracious  mercy  and  protection  we  commit  thee.  The  Lord 
bless  thee,  and  keep  thee;  the  Lord  make  his  face  to  shine  upon  thee  and  be 
gracious  unto  thee;  the  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee 
peace,  both  now  and  for  evermore.    Amen. 


The  Proper   Order  for  Prater  and  Thanksgivino  ok 
Thanksgivinq  Day,  or  Harvest-Home. 

^  Tohe  used  yearly  on  such  day  as  shaU  be  appointed  by  the  Civil  or  Mrdsti 
asHeal  Authority. 

Ti  The  Minister  shaU  begin  by  reading  certain,  oraU,of  the  following  SewteHces 
€f  Scripture. 

(Same  as  in  Standard  Prayer  Book.) 

f  Then  the  Minister  shsUsay, 

O  give  thanks  unto  the  God  of  heaven. 
Anstoer.  For  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 
Minister,  O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  of  lords. 
Answer.  For  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 
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Y  T%en,  aU  kneeling  down,  they  ehaU  my  together  the  Thankegiting. 

Most  gracious  Ck)d,  by  whose  knowledge  the  depths  are  broken  up,  and  the 
clouds  drop  down  the  dew,  We  3rield  thee  unfeigned  thanks  and  praise,  as  for 
all  thy  mercies,  so  especially  for  the  returns  of  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  for 
crowning  the  year  with  thy  goodness,  in  the  increase  of  the  ground,  and  the 
gathering  in  of  the  fruits  thereof.  And,  we  beseech  thee,  give  us  a  just  sense 
of  this  great  mercy;  such  as  may  appear  in  our  lives,  by  an  humble,  holy  and 
obedient  walking  before  thee  all  our  days;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  to 
whom,  with  thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  all  glory  and  honour,  world  without 
end.    Amen. 

^  Then  the  Miniiter  thaU  eay  asfoUoweOi: 

Almighty  God,  Father  of  all  mercies.  We  thine  unworthy  servants,  do  give 
thee  most  humble  and  hearty  thanks  for  all  thy  goodness  and  loving-kindness 
to  us,  and  to  all  men.  We  bless  thee  for  our  Qreation,  preservation  and  all  the 
blessings  of  this  life;  but  above  all,  for  thine  inestimable  love  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  for  the  means  of  grace,  and  for 
the  hope  of  glory.  And,  we  beseech  thee,  give  us  that  due  sense  of  all  thy 
mercies,  that  our  hearts  may  'be  unfeignedly  thankful,  and  that  we  show 
forth  thy  praise,  not  only  with  our  lips,  but  in  our  lives;  by  giving  up  our- 
selves to  thy  service,  and  by  walking  before  thee  in  holiness  and  righteousnei^s 
all  our  days;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  to  whom,  with  thee  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  be  all  honour  and  glory,  world  without  end.    Amen, 

If  Then  the  Minister  and  the  People  shall  together  say  the  Lor^s  Prayer. 

■     Minister.  We  will  praise  thy  Nome,  O  God,  with  a  song. 
Answer.  And  magnify  it  with  thanksgiving. 

^  Here,  aU  standing  up,  the  Minister  shaU  say. 

Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Anstper.  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world  with- 
out end.    Amen. 

Minister.  Praise  ye  the  Lord. 
Ansu>er.  The  Lord's  Kame  be  praised. 

*r  Then  shaU  he  sung  or  said  thefoUoteing  Anthems,  with  the  Gloria  Patrl. 

Praise  ye  the  Lord;  for  it  is  good  to  sing  praises  unto  our  God:  for  it  is 
pleasant,  and  praise  is  comely. 

TheLoBD  doth  build  up  Jerusalem;  he  gathereth  together  the  outcasts  of 
Israel. 

He  healeth  those  that  are  broken  in  heart:  and  bindeth  up  their  wounds. 

He  covereth  the  heaven  with  clouds,  and  prepareth  rain  for  the  earth :  he 
maketh  the  grass  to  grow  upon  the  mountains. 

He  giveth  to  the  beast  his  food:  and  to  the  young  ravens  which  cry. 

Praise  the  Lord,  O  Jerusalem:  praise  thy  God,  O  Sion. 

For  he  hath  strengthened  the  bars  of  thy  gates:  he  hath  blessed  thy  children 
within  thee. 

He  maketh  peace  in  thy  borders:  and  fllleth  thee  with  the  finest  of  the 
wheat. 

^  Then  shall  be  sung  cr  said  Psalm  cxlv.,  or  some  other  Portion  of  the 
Psalms. 
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Y  ThenAdtthe  read  for  tke  FirH  Lemm,^  Deui.  mtf, 
\  After  vhieh  ihaU  be  eung  or  eaid  the  E^nTeDeom,  the  Omfiefe  Benedi- 
cite,  or  elee  thu  Aolm. 

JtibOaie  Deo.    Psalm  c. 

Y  Then  thaU  be  read  for  the  Second  Leeeon,  1  Theas.  t.  12  to  24. 
\  After  which  ehatt  be  eung  or  eaid  thte  I^alm, 

Laudaie  Dominum.  PBalmcl. 

T  Then  ahaU  the  MinuUrand  People  eay  the  Apof^M  Cfreed. 

IT  And  after  thai,  theee  Praifere  foOowing,  aU  devouUg  kneeling;  the  Minitler 
^rti  pronaundng. 

Gnat  and  mairelloiiB  are  thy  woiks.  Lord  God  Almighty. 
Aneieer,  Just  and  trae  are  thy  ways,  thon  King  of  Bainta. 

Minieter.  Let  us  pray. 
Thoo  ait  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory  and  honoar  and  power. 
Anewer.  For  thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are  and 
were  created. 

^  Then  ehaU  the  Minieter  eay  theee  PrajferefoUomng. 

¥oT  a  Bleeeing  on  the  FamiUee  of  the  Land. 

Almigfa^  God,  our  hearenly  Father,  who  settest  the  solitary  in  fsnulies, 
and  makest  thyself  households  like  a  flock  of  sheep;  We  commend  to  thy 
continual  care  the  homes  in  which  thy  people  dwelL  Put  far  frcHn  them,  we 
beseech  thee,  every  root  of  bitterness,  the  desire  of  vain-glory,  and  the  pride 
of  life.  Fill  them  with  faith,  virtue,  knowledge,  temperance,  patience,  godll- 
neaa.  Knit  together  in  constant  affection  those  who  in  holy  wedlock  have 
been  made  one  flesh;  turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the 
heart  of  the  children  to  the  fathers ;  and  so  kindle  charity  among  us  all,  that  we 
be  evermore  kindly-affectioned  with  brotherly  love;  through  Jesus  Christ  ear 
Lend.    Amen, 

For  the  Country, 

Almighty  God,  who  in  the  former  time  leddest  our  fathers  forth  into  a 
wealthy  place,  and  didst  set  their  feet  in  a  large  room.  Give  thy  grace,  we  hum- 
bly beseech  thee,  to  us  their  children,  that  we  may  alway  approve  ourwlvei  a 
people  mindful  of  thy  favour  and  glad  to  do  thy  wilL  Bless  our  land  with 
honourable  industiy,  sound  learning  and  pure  manners.  Defend  our  liberties, 
preserve  our  unity.  Save  us  from  violence,  discord  and  confusion,  from 
pride  and  arrogancy,  and  from  every  evil  way.  Fashion  into  one  hi^py 
people  the  multitude  brought  hither  out  of  many  kindieda  and  tongues 
Sndue  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  those  whom  we  entrust  in  thy  name  with  the 
authority  of  governance,  to  the  end  that  there  be  peace  at  home,  and  that  we 
keep  our  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  In  the  time  of  our  proeperity, 
temjier  our  self-confidence  with  thankfulness,  and  in  the  day  of  trouble, 
auffer  not  our  trust  in  thee  to  fidl;  all  which  we  ask  for  Jesua  Christ's  sske 
Amen, 

For  the  Uniig  of  QotTe  People. 

O  Gtod,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  our  only  Saviour,  the  Prince  of 
Peace;  Grant  to  all  Christian  people  grace  seriously  to  lay  to  heart  the  great 
dangers  we  are  in  by  our  unhappy  divisions.    Take  away  all  hatred  and  preju- 
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dice,  and  whataoererelse  Buiy  hinder  us  from  godly  union  and  concord:  that, 
as  there  is  but  one  Body,  and  one  Spirit,  and  one  hope  of  our  calling,  one  Lord, 
one  Faith,  one  Baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  so  we  may  all  hence- 
forth become  of  one  heart,  and  of  one  soul,  united  in  one  holy  bond  of  truth 
and  peace,  of  faith  and  charity,  and  may  with  one  mind  and  one  mouth 
glorify  thee ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen, 

FoToUPoor,  Eomden  and  NegUeUd  FoUc, 

O  €k)d.  Almighty  and  merciful,  who  healest  those  that  are  broken  in  heart, 
and  tumest  the  sadness  of  the  sorrowful  to  Joy;  Let  thy  fatherly  goodness  be 
upon  all  that  thou  hast  made.  Especially  we  beseech  thee  to  remember  in 
pity  such  as  are  this  day  destitute,  homeless,  or  forgotten  of  their  fellow-men. 
Bless  the  congregation  of  thy  poor.  Uplift  those  who  are  cast  down,  mightily 
befriend  innocent  sufferers,  and  sanctify  to  them  the  endurance  of  their 
wrongs.  Cheer  with  hope  all  discouraged  and  unhappy  people,  and  by  thy 
heayenly  grace  preserre  from  falling  those  whoso  penuiy  tempteth  them  to 
sin.  Though  they  be  troubled  on  every  side,  suffer  them  not  to  be  distressed; 
though  they  be  perplexed,  save  them  from  despair.  Orant  this,  O  Lord,  for 
the  love  of  him,  who  for  our  sakes  became  poor,  thy  Son,  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.    Amen. 

The  eyerlasting  Father  bless  us  with  his  blessing  everlasting.    Amen. 

C!ollect,  Epistle  and  Gospel  for  Thanksgiving  day  as  in 
Standard  Prayer  Book. 


A  Short  Office  of  Prayer  for  Sundry  Occasions, 

[To  be  placed  next  after  The  Proper  Order  for  Prayer  and 
Thanksgiving  on  Thanksgiving-day.'] 

IT  Thie  Ofke  maybe  need  at  Noon-day  Services,  Miaeunuvry  Meetinge^  the  TieUa^ 
Uon  of  JPhmiUee  and  Neighborhoode,  the  Cateehieing  of  Children  in  Chwrehee  or 
8ehooU,  and  on  other  Uke  oeeasione,  for  tehieh  no  epeeial  Order  of  Prayer  hath  been 
appointed. 

If  The  Minieter  ehaU  begin  the  Qfflee  by  reading  one  or  more  qfthefoUowing  Sen  • 
tencee  of  Senripture:  or  he  may  eay,  instead  thereqf.  any  of  the  Sentences  dsetohere 
set  forthin  (his  Book. 

O  how  amiable  are  thy  dwellings,  thou  Lobd  of  hosts!  My  soul  hath  a  de- 
sire and  longing  to  enter  into  the  courts  of  the  Lord;  my  heart  and  my  flesh 
rejoice  in  the  living  God.    Pulm  Ixzxiv.  1,  2. 

One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord,  which  I  will  require,  even  that  I  may 
dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life,  to  behold  the  fair 
beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  to  visit  his  temple.    PMm  xxvii.  4. 

The  Lord,  even  the  most  mighty  God,  hath  spoken,  and  called  Missions. 
the  world,  from  the  rising  up  of  the  sun  unto  the  going  down  thereof. 
P^aiml.  1. 

Ten  it  out  among  the  heathen,  that  the  Lord  is  -King.    Psaim  zcvi.  10. 

Lift  up  your  eyes,  and  look  on  the  fields;  for  they  are  white  already  to  har- 
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vest  And  he  that  reapeth  receireth  wages,  and  gathereth  frait  unto  life  etei^ 
nal.    St,  John  iv.  85,  86. 

Peace  be  both  to  thee,  and  peace  be  to  thine  honae,  and  peace  be  unto  all 
that  thou  hast    1  Sam,  zxv.  6. 

Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  Name,  In  private  hatue9. 
there  am  I,  in  the  midst  of  them.    Si.  Matt,  xriiL  20, 

Come,  ye  children,  and  hearken  onto  me;  I  will  teach  you  the  Oateehiting» 
fear  of  the  Lobd.    J^alm  xxxiv.  11. 

Bemember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  while  the  eril  days 
come  not,  nor  the  years  draw  nigh  when  thou  shalt  say,  I  have  no  pleasure  in 
them.    Ecdet,  xii.  1. 

Trust  in  the  Lobd  with  all  thine  heart;  and  lean  not  unto  thine  own  under- 
standing. In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him,  and  he  shall  direct  thy  paths. 
I^rwf.  iii.  5,  6. 

1  Then  the  Minuter  and  the  People  kneding  doten  ^aUea$  the  LortTe  Prayer,  the 

Miniaterfirfi  pronouncing 
Let  thy  merciful  kindness,  O  Lord,  be  upon  us. 
Anewer,    Like  as  we  do  put  our  trust  in  thee. 

Xnuter.    Let  us  pray. 
Our  Father,  etc. 

^  ThenUkettiee  he  $haU  eay, 

O  Lobd,  open  thou  our  lips. 

Annoer,    And  our  mouth  shall  show  forth  thy  praise. 

7  More,  all  standing  up,  the  MtniUer  ehaU  eay, 

Oloiy  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ohost; 
Anewer,    As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  erer  shall  be,  world  with 
out  end.     ^Lmen. 

Mimtter,    Praise  ye  the  Lobd. 
Anmoer,    The  Lord's  name  be  praised. 

^  ThenehaU  he  aaid  or  eung  a  I^alm,  or  one  qf  the  Selectioni  of  I^aime, 

^  Then  ehaU  he  read  a  Zeeon  of  Holy  Scripture,     And,  after  that,  ehatt  be  eung  a 

^pnn,  an  Anthem,  or  a  Canticle, 
^  Then  may  be  mud  the  ApoeUee'  Creed  aa  foOoneth  : 

^  Then  ehaU  the  Minieter  bid  them  to  prayer,  eaying. 

The  Lord  be  with  you. 
Anewer,    And  with  thy  spirit 

Jiinieter,    Let  us  pray. 
O  Lobd,  show  thy  mercy  upon  us. 
Anttter,    And  grant  us  thy  salvation. 
Minieter,    O  Qod,  make  clean  our  hearts  within  us. 
Anewer,    And  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  us. 

7  Then  ahaUfoUaw  the  QtOect  for  the  day,  together  with  eueh  other  Prayere,  ebe- 
where  eet  forth  in  thie  Book,  ae  the  Minuter,  m  Aa  dieeretion,  $haU  thittkJSt^ 

aU  dewut^  kneeKng, 

^  And  after  the  Prayen,  ^  Minieter  ^all  eay. 

The  Almighty  and  mereiful  God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ohost» 
bless  and  preserve  us,  now  and  for  evermore.    Amen. 
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The  Collects,  Epistles,  and  Gospels  to  be  Used  through- 
out THE  Year. 

Insert  after  the  general  title,  the  following  ruhric: 

7  The  OoUeet,  EpuUe,  and  Oapd,  appointed  for  the  Sunday^  shaU  aerte  all  the 
Week  after,  where  it  is  not  in  this  Book  othermee  ordered. 

Place  the  new  Collect,  Epistle  and  Gospel  after  the  old 
and  insert  between  the  two  this  rubric: 

J  Or  the  OoUeet,  EpisUe  and  Ooapd  that  foOoweth  may  he  need. 

O  God,  who  makest  us  glad  with  the  yearly  remembrance  of  the  birth  of 
thine  only  Son,  Jesus  Christ;  Grant  that  as  we  joyfully  receive  him  for  our 
Redeemer,  so  we  may  with  sure  confidence  behold  him,  when  he  shall  come  to 
be  our  Judge,  who  llveth  and  reigneth  with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  One 
Gk>d,  world  without  end.    Amen. 

TheEpiitie,  Heb.  ii^4-18. 
The  Goepel,  St.  Luke  ii.  12-21. 

Insert  immediately  after  the  Gospel  for  Christmas-day ^ 
the  Collects,  Epistles,  and  Gospels  for  St  Stephen^s  Day, 
St.  John  the  EvangdisVa  Day,  the  Innocents?  Day,  omitting 
them  from  their  present  place,  and  putting  after  the  Collect 
for  St.  Stephen^ s  Day  the  following  rubric: 

f  Then  ehaU  follow  one  of  the  CcUeets  of  the  NaHHty,  which  $haU  be  said  eontin- 

uaily  until  the  feast  of  Circumeinon. 

And  after  the  Oospel  for  the  Innocents^  Day  the  following 
rubric: 

Ti  If  there  be  any  ntore  day$  before  the  Sunday  after  Christmae-day,  The  CoUect, 
EpieUe,  and  Goepel  for  Chruinuu-day  ehall  serve  for  them. 

Insert  after  The  Oospel  for  The  Epiphany y  this  rubric: — 

7  77^  same  CoUeet,  Epistle,  and  Gospel  shaU  serve  for  every  day  after,  untU  the 
next  Sunday, 

Add  to  the  rubric  after  The  Collect  tor  Ash  Wednesday ^ 
the  following  words,  until  the  Sunday  before  Easter. 

Omit  the  second  rubric  after  The  Collect  for  Ash  Wed- 
nesday, and  the  prayers  that  follow  it. 

Insert  after  The  Oospel  for  Ash  Wednesday,  the  follow- 
ing rubric: — 

1*  T?ie  same  CoUeet,  EpieUe,  and  Oospel  shall  serve  for  every  day  after,  until  the 
next  Sunday,  except  upon  the  Feast  of  St,  Matthias, 

Insert  after  The  Collect  for  The  Sunday  next  before 
Easier^  the  following  rubric: — 

1  This  CoUeet  shdU  be  said  continuaUy,  after  the  CoUeet  for  the  day,  until  Good 
Friday, 
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Insert  before  the  Epistles  for  the  respective  days — Monday^ 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  before  Easter,  the  fol- 
lowing Collects: 

Moia>AY  Befobe  Easter. 

Almighty  and  Ererlasting  God,  Graat  us  so  to  celebrate  the  mysteries  of  our 
Lord's  Passion,  that  we,  obtaining  pardon  through  his  predous  Blood,  may 
come  with  Joy  to  the  commemoration  of  that  sacrifice  by  which  thoa  hast 
been  pleased  to  redeem  us;  through  the  same  thy  Son  our  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ    Amen. 

Tuesday  Before  Easter. 

O  Lord  God,  whose  blessed  Son,  our  Saviour,  gave  his  back  to  thesmiters^ 
and  did  not  hide  his  face  from  shame;  Grant  us  grace  to  take  Joyfully  the 
sufferings  of  the  present  time,  in  full  assurance  of  the  gloiy  that  shsll  be  re- 
vealed ;  through  the  same  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

Wednesday  Before  Easter. 

Merciful  Father,  give  us  grace  that  we  never  presume  to  sin  through  the 
example  of  a  fellow  creature;  but  if  we  be  led  at  anytime  to  offend  thj 
Divine  Majesty,  vouchsafe  us  to  repent  with  Peter,  rather  than  to  despair  whh 
Judas,  so  that  by  a  godly  sorrow  and  a  lively  faith  we  may  obtain  remission 
of  our  sins;  through  the  only  merits  of  thy  Son,  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

Thursday  Before  Easter. 

Almighty  Father,  whose  dear  Son  did,  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  accept 
the  cup  thou  gavest  him  to  drink,  that  so  he  might  taste  death  for  every  man; 
Mercifully  grant  that  we  to  whom  he  ministers  the  cup  of  blessingmay  thsnk- 
fully,receive  it  in  remembrance  of  him,  and  show  our  Lord's  death  till  he 
come;  who  liveth  and  reigncth  with  thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  one  God,  world 
without  end.    Amen. 

After  the  title  Eastbr-dat  omit  the  rabric  and  Anthems, 
and  after  the  Gkwpel  add  the  alternate  Collect,  Epistle,  and 
Gospel  as  follows: 

H  Or  the  CdUect,  EpUOe  and  Gospel  thatfofUneeth  may  be  tued: 
O  God,  who  for  our  redemption  didst  give  Thine  only  begotten  Son  to  the 
death  of  the  Cross;  and  by  His  glorious  resurrection  hast  delivered  us  from  the 
power  of  our  enemy;  Grant  us  so  to  die  daily  from  sin,  that  we  may  ever* 
more  live  with  Him  in  the  Joy  of  His  resurrection,  through  the  same  Christ 
our  Lord.    Amen. 

The  EpMe,  1  Thess.  iv.  18-18. 
The  Goepel,  St.  Mark,  zvi.  1-^. 

Af  er  the  titles  Monday  in  Easter- week,  and  Tuesday  in 
Easter-week,  substitute  for  the  present  Collect,  the  follow- 
ing Collects: 

Monday  ik  Easteb-webk. 
The  CdUect. 
O  Qod,  who  hast  called  us  to  be  children  of  the  resurrection  and  hast  made 
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US  citizeDB  of  the  Jenualem  which  Is  abore;  Grant  that  'whensoerer  in  the 
dimnefls  of  this  life  present,  our  eyes  are  holden  that  we  see  thee  not,  our 
hearts  may  alway  be  attentive  to  thy  holy  Word,  and  bum  within  us,  as  it  is 
opened  by  thy  Son,  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 

Tuesday  ux  £a8tbb-wskk« 
Ths  Collect, 

O,  Holy  Jesus,  who  by  the  travail  of  thy  soul,  hast  made  a  people  to  be 
bom  out  of  eveiy  kindred  and  nation  and  tongue;  Grant  that  all  those  who  are 
called  into  the  unity  of  thy  Church  to  be  the  children  of  God  by  the  washing 
of  regeneration,  may  have  ooe  faith  in  their  hearts,  and  one  law  of  holiness 
in  their  lives,  through  thy  merits  who  livest  and  reignest  with  the  Father  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  one  God,  world  without  end.    Amen. 

After  The  Oospel  for  The  Ascension  Daj/j  insert  the  follow- 
ing rubric: — 

^  TThe  $ame  CoUeet,  EpiiUe,  and  Ooepel  shaU  mrve  for  every  day  after  unto  the 
next  Sunday,  except  upon  the  Feaet  of  8t,  Philip  and  St.  Jamee. 

After  the  title  WmrsuN-DAY,  insert  the  following  al- 
ternative. The  Collect,  Epistle  and  Gospel. 

Ti  Orthe  Oodeet,  BpUUe  and  Ootpel  thatfoOaweth  may  he  used: 

The  CoUeet. 

O  God,  Holy  Ghost,  who,  as  on  this  day,  didst  descend  in  the  likeness  of 
fieiy  tongues,  bringing  to  the  Church  the  promise  of  the  Father  in  the  gift  of 
power;  Take  away  all  vices  from  our  hearts,  and  fill  us  with  all  wisdom  and 
spiritual  understanding.  Grant  this,  O  blessed  Spirit,  who,  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  livest  and  reignest,  ever  one  Qod,  world  without  end.    Amen. 

The  Bpietle,  1  Cor.  ii.  9-16. 

The  Ooepel,  8.  Luke  xii.  8-12. 

After  the  titles  Monday  m  Whitsun-week  and  Tuesday 
IN  Whttsun-week.  substitute  for  the  present  Collect  the 
following: 

Monday  in  Whitsun-wsek. 
The  CoUect. 

O,  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  didst  send  from  the  Father  the  Comforter, 
even  the  Spirit  of  truth;  Grant  that  he  may  enlighten  our  minds  with  the 
teaching  of  thy  truth,  and  sanctify  our  hearts  with  the  power  of  thy  grace,  so 
that  evermore  abiding  in  thee  we  may  be  found  steadfast  in  faith  and  holy  in 
life,  being  conformed  unto  thine  image,  who  art,  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  ever  one  God,  world  without  end.    Amen. 

Tuesday  m  Whttsun-wkkk. 

The  CoOeet. 

O  God,  the  light  and  life  of  all  believers;  grant  that  they  whom  the  Holy 
Ghost  hath  made  thy  children  by  adoption  and  grace,  loving  thee  without 
lokewarmness,  and  confessing  thy  faith  without  dissension,  may  obtain  that 
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peace  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  promiBed  to  all  those  who  truly  lore  him, 
through  the  same  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

Substitute  for  the  title  The  Twenty-fifth  Sunday  after 
Trinity,  the  title.  The  Sunday  next  before  Advent. 

Insert  immediately  after  the  Grospel  for  the  feast  of  St. 
James  the  Apostle^  The  Collect^  Epistle  and  Chspel  for  The 
Transfiguration  of  Christ. 

The  OoOeet. 

O  God,  who  on  the  Mount  didst  reveal  to  chosen  witnesses  thine  only- 
begotten  Son  wonderfully  transfigured  in  raiment  white  and  glistering;  Merci- 
fully grant  that  we,  being  delivered  from  the  disquietude  of  this  world,  may  be 
permitted  to  behold  the  King  in  his  beauty,  who  with  Thee,  O  Father,  and 
thee,  O  Holy  Ghost,  liveth  and  reigneth  one  God,  world  without  end.    Amen, 

The  EpiiOe,  2  St  Peter  i.,  18-18. 
The  Ooipa,  St.  Luke  ix.,  28-36. 


The   Order  for  the   Administration  of  The   Lord^s 

Supper,  or  Holy  Communion. 

In  the  last  two  lines  of  the  second  rubric,  for  the  words 
that  follow  the  word  ordinary j  substitute  the  words  within 
fourteen  days  after  ^  at  the  farthest. 

Omit  the  doxology  from  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Omit  from  the  rubric  immediately  before  the  Decalogue 
the  words  as  follotveth^  and  add  the  following  rubric: — 

^  When  mare  than  <me  CelebrcLtian  of  the  Holy  Communion  ie  had  m  a 
Church  on  the  same  day,  the  eaying  of  the  Decalogue  may  be  omitted  ai  the  earUer 
eerviee,  prodded  the  tehole  Office  he  need  onee  on  that  day,  BtU,  Note,  That 
tehenever  the  Decalogue  m  omitted,  the  Summary  of  tlie  Law  ehaH  he  ueed, 
beginning,  Hear  wliat  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  saith. 

In  the  rubric  after  the  Prayer  beginning  "  0  Almighty 
Lord,  and  everlasting  God,"  etc.,  substitute  for  the  words, 
Then  shall  he  read  the  Oospel  {the  People  all  standing  tq>\ 
saying^  the  words.  Then,  the  People  all  standing  up,  he 
shall  read  the  Chspel,  saying. 

For  the  rubric, 

T  Here  the  people  ehaU  eay, 

substitute  the  rubric. 

If  Sere  shall  be  said  or  eung. 
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After  "  Glory  be  to  thee,  0  Lord,"  insert 

IT  And  ajter  ths  O^tpel, 

Thanks  be  to  thee,  0  Lord. 
For  the  rubric  T  Then  shall  he  read  the  Aposfles\  or 
Nicene  Creed,  etc.,  substitute  the  following  rubric,  placing 
after  it  the  Nicene  Creed. 

^  Then,  ufUeu  (me  of  them  haih  been  UMd  immediately  before  in  the  Morning 
Prayer,  ehall  be  eaid  the  Apostles*  Creed,  or  ihii  that  foUaweih, 

Add  to  the  rubric  before  the  Offertory  Sentences,  the 
words  And  Note,  that  these  sentences  may  be  used  on  any 
other  occasion  of  Public  Worship^  when  the  alms  of  the 
People  are  to  be  received. 

Add  to  the  Offertory  Sentences  certain  portions  of  1 
Chron.  zxix.  11,  12,  14. 

Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  and  the 

Tictoiy,  and  the  majesty:  for  all  that  is  in  the  heaven  and  in  the  earth  is 

tliine.    Thine  is  the  kingdom,  O  Lobd,  and  thou  art  exalted  as  head  above  all. 

Both  riches  and  honor  come  of  thee,  and  of  thine  own  have  we  given  thee. — 

1  Chron.  xxix.,  11, 12,  14. 

Add  to  the  rubric  which  follows  the  Offertory  Sentences 
these  words, — And  when  the  Alms  are  'presented,  there  may 
be  sung  or  said  an  Offertory  Anthem. 

Transfer  the  rubric  which  follows  The  Prayer  for  the 
Church  Militant  J  together  with  the  two  exhortations  begin- 
ning respectively,  *'  Dearly  beloved,  on day  tiext  I  pur- 
pose,'^ and  *'  Dearly  beloved  brethren,  on 1  intend," 

to  a  place  at  the  end  of  the  Office. 

Add  to  the  rubric  before  the  Exhortation,  beginning 
*' Dearly  beloved  in  the  Lord,  ye  who  mind,  etc.,"  the 
words,  Buty  Note,  That  the  Exhortation  may  be  omitted  if 
it  hath  been  already  said  on  one  Lord's  Day  in  that  same 
month. 

Make  the  Triumphal  Hymn,  commonly  called  the  ^'  Ter- 
sanctus,"  a  distinct  paragraph,  omitting  the  words  and 
People  from  the  preceding  rubric,  and  adding  a  side- 
rubric: 

Therefore,  with  angels  and  archangels,  and  with  all  the  company  of  heaven, 
we  laud  and  magnify  thy  holy  name;  evermore  praising  Thee,  and  saying 

HOLT,  HOLT,  HOLT,  Lord  God  of  Hosts.    Heaven  and        f  Prieet 
earth  are  full  of  Thy  glory.    Glory  be  to  Thee,  O  Lord  Most  and 

Hi^.    Amen.  P^opte^ 
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Make  the  Invocation  in  The  Prayer  of  Consecration  a 
distinct  paragraph  as  is  now  done  in  the  case  of  the  Otia^ 
tion. 

In  the  Prayer  of  Consecration,  change  ''we  and  all 
others  who"  to  "whosoever/* 

Change  the  rubric  after  The  Prayer  of  Consecration^  so 
that  it  shall  read: 

T  Eere  may  be  tung  a  Symn, 

Amend  the  last  clause  of  the  rubric  before  the  Gloria  in 
excelsis,  so  that  it  shall  read,  or  some  other  Hymn. 

Insert  the  five  Collects,  formerly  at  the  end  of  the  Ser- 
vice, immediately  after  the  blessing  with  the  title: — 

^  OoUeeti  to  be  rntid  btfare  the  Benediction,  or  (u  oeeaHon  may  re^tUre* 

In  the  last  rubric  but  one,  at  the  end  of  the  Office,  substi- 
stitute  for  the  word  if  the  word  though. 

In  the  last  line  of  the  next  rubric,  substitute  "  consume" 
for  "eat  and  drink." 

Insert  after  the  last  rubric,  additional  rubrics  in  the 
words  following: — 

1*  There  shaU  be  no  celebration  of  the  LortTe  Supper,  except  there  be  a  cotwet^ 
tent  number  to  communicate  with  the  Prieet,  according  to  hie  ditcretion, 

Y  And  even  though  there  be  not  above  twenty  pertone  in  the  pairiek  afdieer^Hon 
to  receive  the  Holy  Cknnmunion,  yet  there  ehatt  be  no  cekbration,  except  there  be 
three  (or  two  at  the  least)  to  communicate  with  the  Prtest. 


The  Ministration  of  Public  Baptism  of  Infants  to  bb 

Used  in  the  Church. 

Add  to  the  rubric  immediately  before  the  first  Elzhorta- 
tion  the  words,  the  People  all  standing  until  the  LordTs 
Prayer. 

Alter  the  first  sentence  of  the  rubric  before  the  Gospel^ 
so  that  it  shall  read: — 

T  I%en  the  ISniiter  ehaU  eay  cufoUoweth:  or  elee  ehatt  pan  immediaUH^  to  the 
queetione  addreeted  to  the  Sponeora. 

Print  the  Amen  at  the  end  of  The  Prayer  "Almighty 
and  everlasting  Gkxl,  heavenly  Father,  etc.,"  in  *Boman 
type,  to  indicate  that  the  Prayer  is  to  be  said  by  Minister 
and  People,  and  also  make  the  corresponding  change  in  the 
Office  of  Adult  Baptism. 
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The  MiNiSTiiATioN  of  Private  Baptish  of  Childben  m 

Houses. 

Omit  from  the  first  rubric  all  after  the  word  Children^ 
and  the  word  "  like  "  in  the  second. 

Change  the  tt ording  of  the  First  Prayer  of  Thanksgiving, 
so  that  what  follows  the  words  '  ^  incori>orate  him  into  thy 
holy  Church,"  shall  read: 

And  we  humbly  beseech  thee  to  grant,  that  9A  he  u  now  made  partaker  of 
the  death  of  thy  Son,  so  he  may  be  also  of  his  resurrection;  and  that  finally, 
with  the  residue  of  thy  Saints,  he  may  inherit  thine  eyerlasting  kingdom; 
through  the  same  thy  son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

In  the  rubric  after  the  Thanksgiving,  insert  between  the 
words  in  which  case  and  the  words  he  shall  say  the  words 
aU  standingy  and  add  to  the  form  of  certification  which 
follows  the  rubic  the  words: 

Who  M  now  by  Baptism  incorporated  into  the  Christian  Church:  for  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  doth  not  deny  his  grace  and  mercy  unto  such  Infants,  but 
sioet  lovingly  doth  call  them  unto  him,  as  the  holy  Gospel  doth  witness  to  our 
comfort. 

Omit  from  the  second  form  of  certification  the  words  an 
this  wise,  and  from  the  rubic  that  follows  it  the  words  or 
else  shall  pass  on  to  the  questions  addressed  to  the  Spon- 
sors. 


The  Ministration  of  Baptism  to  such  as  are  of  Riper 
Years,  and  Able  to  Answer  for  Themselves. 

After  the  second  rubric  insert  the  words. 

Hath  this  person  been  already  Baptized,  or  no? 

Adding  to  the  said  rubric  the  words,  And  standing  there, 
the  Minister  shall  say. 

Omit  the  third  rubric,  and  add  after  the  question,  ^^  Hath 
this  Person,  etc.,"  the  rubric: — 

IT-Q^  <^  annoer.  No;  then  shaU  the  Minister  {the  People  att  Uanding  until  the 
JjortTi  Prayer)  proceed  aefoUoteeth : 

In  the  closing  Exhortation  change  ''representeth"  to 
*'doth  represent.'* 
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The  Order  of  Confirmation^  or  Laying  on  of  Hands 
upon  those  who  are  baptized  and  come  to  years 

OF  Discretion. 

Change  the  first  rubric  so  that  it  shall  read  as  follows: 

^Vpon  the  day  appointed,  aU  that  are  to  he  then  confirmed,  being  placed  and 
itanding  in  order  before  the  Bishop,  tiUing  in  his  chair  near  the  Holy  Table,  he,  or 
some  other  Minister  appointed  by  him,  may  read  this  Prrfaee  foUotoing,  the  BeopU 
standing  until  the  Lord^s  Prayer. 

After  the  Preface  insert  as  follows: — 

^Then  the  Bishop,  or  some  Minister  appointed  by  him,  may  say. 

Hear  the  words  of  the  Evangelist  St.  Luke,  in  the  eighth  Chapter  of  the 
Book  of  the  Acts  of  the  AposUes. 

Add  the  passage  Acts  viii.  12-17. 

Insert  a  form  for  presenting  the  Candidates  to  the  Bishop, 
as  follows:— 

^Then  the  Minister  shaU  present  unto  the  Bishop  those  who  are  to  be  con- 
firmed, and  shall  say: 

Reverend  Father  in  God.  I  present  unto  you  these  Children  [or  these  PsT' 
'sons]  to  receive  the  Laying  on  of  Hands. 

The  Bishop.  Take  heed  that  the  Children  [or  Persons]  whom  ye  present 
unto  us  be  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  principles  of  Christ's  religion,  and 
that  they  be  minded  to  fear  Qod  and  keep  his  Commandments. 

^I^  Minister  shall  answer, 
I  have  examined  them,  and  think  them  so  to  be. 

[^Or,  if  certain  of  them  hone  been  examined  by  another  than  himedf,  he 
skaHi  say, 

I  have  examined  them,  or  have  enquired  concerning  them,  and  think  them 
so  to  be.] 

Insert  after  the  presentation  of  the  Candidates  and  ber- 
fore  the  present  Question  and  Answer,  three  questions  tipon 
the  baptismal  tows,  with  answers,  preceded  by  the  follow- 
ing rubric:— 

^T%en  shaU  the  Bishop  demand  of  those  who  are  to  be  confirmed  them  questions 
following,  but  Tie  may  at  his  discretion  pass  to  the  ktU  oneqfthesaid  questions. 

The  Bishop. 

Dost  thou  renounce  the  devil  and  alt  his  works,  the  vain  pomp  and  ijiorj 
of  the  world,  with  all  covetous  desbres  of  the  same,  and  the  ainfnl  desizes  of 
the  flesh,  so  that  thou  will  not  follow  nor  be  led  by  them? 

Answer.    I  renounce  them  all. 

The  Bishop. 

Dost  thou  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth? 
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And  in  Jesus  Christ  his  only  Bon  our  Lord?  And  that  he  was  conceived  bj* 
the  H0I7  Ohost^  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  that  he  suffered  under  Pontiua 
Pilate,  was  crueifled,  dead  and  buried;  that  he  descended  into  hell,  and  also 
rose  again  the  third  day;  that  he  ascended  into  heayen,  and  sitteth  on  the 
right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Almi^ty;  and  from  thence  shall  come  to 
Judge  the  quick  and  the  dead? 

And  dost  thou  belieye  in  the  Holy  Ghost;  the  Holy  Catholic  Church;  the 
Communion  of  Saints;  the  Forgiveness  of  sins;  the  Resurrection  of  the  body; 
and  the  Life  everlasting? 

Atmoer^   I  do  believe. 

The  BitkojL 

Wilt  thou  obediently  keep  God's  holy  will  and  commandments,  and  walk 
in  the  same  all  the  days  of  thy  life? 

Atmoer.    I  will,  by  God's  help. 

Before  "here"  in  final  question  insert  "tten."  Three 
times  for  *^ Answer ^^  read  '^Peqple.^^  Print  '^Amen^*  in 
italics. 

After  the  Prayer  "  Ahnighty  and  ever-living  God,"  insert 
the  rubric: 

^Then  may  he  iung  a  Sjfmru 

Before  the  Blessing  insert, 

HOr  th$i. 

Finally  O  Lord,  we  beseech  thee  that  we  being  saved  and  defended  in  all 
dangers,  spiritual  and  bodily,  and  being  kept  from  all  sin  and  wickedness  and 
from  our  spiritual  enemy  and  from  everlasting  death,  may  diligently  serve 
thee  here  with  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  and  receive  the  inheritance  of  ever- 
lasting rest  in  thy  kingdom,  to  whom  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
we  ascribe  all  blessing  and  honour  and  glory  and  power,  now  and  evermore 
Atnenm 

After  the  final  Blessing  insert  the  rubric: — 

^Ths  MinUter  thaU  not  omU  earnuUy  to  mote  the  Penone  confirmed  to  come 
vithotU  delay  to  the  Lord^t  Supper. 

After  the  rubric  at  the  end  of  the  Office  put  the  rubric, 

^Thii  Office  may  he  need  alone,  or  ae  the  Bichop,  in  hie  diecreUon,  may  aip- 
poini. 


The  Form  of  Solemnization  of  Matrimony. 

In  the  Exhortation   for   "St.  PauP'  read  "in  H0I7 
Scripture." 
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The  Order  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick. 

Insert  after  The  Prayer  for  a  Sick  Child,  the  three 
Prayers  following,  entitled. 

Far  the  Aged, 

O  Lord  Ood,  who  hast  made  the  days  of  man  as  a  span  long,  and  his  age 
even  as  nothing  in  respect  of  thee;  Grant,  we  beseech  thee,  nnto  this  thy 
senrant,  repentance  and  pardon  for  all  the  transgressions  which  he  hath  com- 
mitted against  thee,  and  make  him  to  spend  whatever  of  hu  life  remain^th,  in 
thy  love  and  holy  fear.  Accept,  we  beseech  thee,  hia  prayers  and  sendees, 
though  they  be  imperfect  by  reason  of  his  bodily  weakness,  and  finally,  bj 
the  grace  of  thy  Holy  Spirit  so  strengthen  him  that  he  may  continae  thine  for> 
ever,  and,  in  thine  appointed  time,  be  received  into  eternal  rest  through  the 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  blessed  Mediator  and  Redeenner.    Amet^ 

In  Time  of  great  hodHy  Danger  or  Ditirem, 
O  God,  our  refuge  and  strength,  who  art  a  very  present  help  in  trouble, 
look  graciously,  we  most  humbly  beseech  thee,  upon  this  thy  servant,  and  send 
him  patience  and  comfort  in  this  time  of  hie  great  distress.  Strengthen  him, 
O  blessed  Lord,  with  the  consolations  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  and  lay  not  moro 
upon  him  than  thou  wilt  enable  him  to  bear,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  only 
Mediator  and  Advocate.    Amen. 

In  Prolonged  Sickneee. 
O  Lord,  who  art  the  (Sod  of  patience  and  consolation;  strengthen^  we  be- 
seech thee,  this  thy  servant  in  the  inner  man,  that  he  may  without  mourning 
and  repining  bear  whatever  thou  layest  upon  him.    Let  not  any  pain  or  pas- 
sion discompose  the  order  and  decency  of  hie  thoughts  and  duty.    Let  iUiii 
never  charge  thee  foolishly  nor  offend  thee  by  impatience  of  spirit   Make  thou 
all  hie  bed  in  his  sickness.    Let  him  with  meekness  safely  and  peaceably  pass 
through  this  vale  of  misery  and  of  the  shadow  of  death.    Give  him  sodi  a 
sense  of  thy  fatherly  love  to  him  and  care  over  him,  under  this  hie  sore  afllio- 
tion,  as  may  make  him  heartily  love  thee,  and  entirely  confide  in  thee,  and 
wholly  resign  both  soul  and  body  to  thy  wise  disposal.    Help  him,  in  remem- 
brance of  thy  past  loving-kindness,  so  to  trust  in  thy  goodness,  to  submit  to 
thy  wisdom,  and  meekly  to  bear  what  thou  layest  upon  him,  that  he  may  be 
brought  to  say  at  the  last.  It  was  good  for  me  that  I  was  in  trouble.    Grant 
this  measure  of  grace  unto  this  thy  servant  for  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 
Amen,  *• 

Insert  after  The  Prayer  for  a  Sick  Person  when  there 
appeareth  but  small  hope  of  recovery,  the  Prayers  entitled 
Short  Prayers  with  the  Dying. 

Short  Prayers  with  the  Dying. 

God  the  Father,  who  hath  created  thee;  God  the  Son,  who  hath  redeemed 
thee;  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  hath  poured  his  grace  upon  thee,  aarist  thee 
in  all  thy  trial,  and  lead  thee  the  way  to  everlasting  peace.    Amen, 

God  grant  thou  mayest  behold  thy  blessed  Saviour  in  the  state  of  gl«i7» 
Amen. 
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God  grant  thy  death  may  be  precious  in  his  sight  in  whom  thou  art  to  rest 
forerer.    Amen, 

Jesus  Christ  that  redeemed  thee  with  his  agony  and  precious  death,  have 
mercy  on  thee,  and  strengthen  thee  in  the  agony  of  death.    Amen, 

Jesus  Christ,  that  rose  again,  the  third  day,  from  death,  raise  thee,  Ijpdy 
and  soul,  in  the  resunrection  of  the  Just.    Amen. 

Jesus  Christ,  that  ascended  into  heaven,  thither  bring  thee,  whither  he  him- 
self hath  gone  before,  to  the  Paradise  of  bliss.    Amen, 

Into  thy  merciful  hands,  O  heavenly  Father,  we  commend  the  soul  of  thy 
servant,  now  departing  from  the  body.  Acl&nowledge,  we  meekly  beseech 
thee,  a  sheep  of  thine  own  fold,  a  lamb  of  thine  own  flock,  a  sinner  of  thine 
own  redeeming.  Receive  him  into  the  arms  of  thy  mercy,  into  the  blessed 
rest  of  everlasting  peace,  into  the  glorious  estate  of  thy  chosen  saints  in  heaven. 
O  most  merciful  Jesus,  that  thing  cannot  perish  which  is  committed  to  thy 
charge;  Receive,  we  beseech  thee,  his  spirit  in  peace.    Amen, 


The  Communion  op  the  Sick. 

Add  to  the  first  rubric  the  words,  the  Minister  first  pro- 
nouncing. 

O  praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  nations :  praise  him,  all  ye  people. 

For  his  merciful  kindness  is  ever  more  and  more  toward  as:  and  the  truth 

of  the  LoBD  endureth  forever.    Praise  the  Lobd. 

Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost; 

As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now.  and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end. 

Amen. 

Lord  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Christ  have  mercy  upon  u$. 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  us. 
The  Lord  be  with  you. 

And  teith  thy  Spirit, 
Let  us  pray. 

In  the  first  rubric  for  "  two  "  read  **  one." 
Insert  between  the  second  and  third  of  the  rubrics  after 
The  Oospel  the  following  rubric  and  order  :— 

^  In  the  Hme$  ofetmtagious  tickneu  or  diseaee,  or  when  extreme  weakneee  ren- 
ders it  expedient,  the  foUoteing  form  shall  suffice: 

The  Collect,  Epistle  and  Gospel. 
"Ye  who  do  truly,"  etc. 

The  Confession  and  the  Absolution. 

The  Prayer  of  Consecration,  ending  with  these  words,^"  partakers  of  hii 
most  blessed  body  and  blood." 

The  Communion. 
••Our  Father,"  etc. 

The  Benediction. 

After  last  rubric  insert: — 

Y  This  Office  may  he  used  tsith  aged  and  bedridden  persons  or  ^ueh  as  are  not 
o&b  to  attend  the  pubUe  ministration  in  Church,  substituting  th^  OoUeet,  Ijpistle 
and  Cfospdfor  the  Day  for  those  appointed  as  above. 
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The  Obdkb  fob  the  Bubial  of  the  Dead. 

Insert  immediately  after  the  Lesson  the  following 
rabric: — 

T  Sign  wioiif  he  muig  a  ^fmn  or  an  Anthem;  and,  at  the  dieonOan  cfihi 
MSnitier,  the  Oteed,  and  tucA  JUtinff  Pra/yen  a$  are  eteetohere  provided  m  tki$ 

At  the  end  of  "  Man  that  is  bom  of  a  woman  hath  bat  a 
short  time,"  etc.,  add  ''Amen." 

In  last  rubric  for  ''  some  standing  by  "  read  *'  the  Minister 
or  some  one  appointed  by  him." 

In  The  Sentence  of  Committal;  change  '^  deceased 
brother  "  to  ''  brother  departed,"  and  add  ''Amen  "  at  close. 

At  the  end  of  the  Office  put  the  following  rubric: — 

Y  Inaen^uch  a»  it  may  eomeUmee  he  expedient  to  eay  under  tMter  of  the 
Chwrth  the  «M«  or  apoHofthe  eerviee  [appointed  to  he  eaid  at  the  Cfraee,  tht 
eame  ie  hereby  aUowedfor  ^eeighty  eauee. 

Append  to  the  Office  the  special  Form  of  Conmiittal 
Sentence  provided  for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead  at  Sea,  and  at 
present  included  in  the  Forms  of  Prayer  to  be  used  at  Sea, 
prefacing  the  same  with  a  proper  rubric. 

At  the  Burial  of  Their  Dead  at  Sea. 

%  Inihe  eentenee  of  Otnnmittal,  inetead  of  theee  uorde  [Forasmuch  as  it  hitb 
pleaMd,  etc.]  eay. 

Forasmuch  as  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God,  in  hb  wise  proTidence,  to 
take  out  of  this  world  the  soul  of  our  Brother  departed,  we  therefore  oommit 
hie  body  to  the  deep,  to  be  turned  into  corruption,  looking  for  the  resnitecdra 
of  the  body  (when  the  sea  shall  give  up  her  dead),  and  the  life  of  the  worid  to 
come,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  who  at  his  coming  shall  change  our  vile 
body,  that  it  may  be  like  his  glorious  body,  according  to  the  mighty  working 
whereby  he  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  unto  himself. 


At  the  Burial  op  Infants  and  Young  Children. 

T  The  Office  ehaU  be  ae  ueuaX,  eave  that  the  following  aUemaUee  forme  mey  he 
meed,  at  the  dieeretion  of  t?^  Minister. 

T[  For  the  Senteneee, 

In  Rama  was  there  a  voice  heard,  lamentation,  and  weeping,  and  great 
mourning,  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  and  would  not  be  comf orted»  bs> 
cause  they  are  not    8t,  Matt,  iL  18. 

Thus  salth  the  Lobd:  Refrain  thy  Toice  from  weeping  and  thine  eyes  from 
tears;  for  thy  work  shall  be  rewarded,  salth  the  Lobd;  and  th^y  shall  oona 
again  from  the  land  of  the  enemy.    And  there  is  hope  in  thine  end,  saith  tte 
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LoKD,  that  thy  chUdren  shall  coma  again  to  their  own  border.    Jer.  zzzL 
16, 17. 

Jsaus  called  them  unto  him,  and  said,  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
me,  and  forbid  them  not:  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  Si.  Luke  ZTiii^ 
16. 

They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more;  neither  shall  the  sun 
light  on  them,  nor  any  heat  For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of  waters; 
and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes     JSw.  tU.  16, 17. 

Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones;  for  I  say  unto  you. 
That  in  beaTen  their  angels  de  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is 
inHearen.    St.  MaU.  xtXIL  10. 

And  they  shall  see  his  face ;  and  his  Name  shall  be  In  thebr  foreheads.  Bsv. 
xxiL  4. 

^  Ftnr  the  FlkUm. 

Out  of  the  deep  have  I  called  unto  thee,  O  Lobd:  Lord,  hear  my  voice.  ^ 

0  let  thine  ears  consider  well:  the  voice  of  my  complaint. 

If  thou,  LoBD,  wilt  be  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss:  O  Lord,  who 
may  abide  it? 

For  there  is  mercy  with  thee:  therefore  shalt  thou  be  feared. 

1  look  for  the  Lord;  my  soul  doth  wait  for  him:  in  his  word  is  my  trust 
My  soul  fleeth  unto  the  Lord:  before  the  morning  watch,  I  say,  before  the 

morning  watch. 

O  Israel,  trust  in  the  Lobd,  for  with  the  Lobd  there  is  mercy:  and  with 
him  is  plenteous  redemption. 

And  he  shall  redeem  Israel:  from  all  his  sins. 

Like  as  a  father  pitleth  his  own  children:  even  so  is  the  Lobd  merciful 
unto  them  that  fear  him. 

For  he  knoweth  whereof  we  are  made:  he  remembereth  that  we  are  but 
dust 

The  days  of  man  are  but  as  grass:  for  he  flourisheth  as  a  flower  of  the 
field. 

For  as  soon  as  the  wind  goeth  over  it,  it  is  gone:  and  the  place  thereof 
shall  know  it  no  more. 

The  Lobd  is  my  shepherd:  therefore  can  I  lack  nothing.  He  shall  feed 
me  in  a  green  pasture:  and  lead  me  forth  beside  the  waters  of  comfort 

He  shaU  convert  my  soul:  and  bring  me  forth  in  the  paths  of  righteousness, 
for  his  Kama's  sake. 

Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear 
no  evil:  for  thou  art  with  me;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  comfort  me. 

^  For  the  Leuan. 

The  Portion  of  Scripture  appointed  for  the  Epistle  for 
Innocents'  Day. 

^  Orthie. 
Rev.  xzL  (To  be  printed  in  full.) 

^  F^r  the  Sentence  of  CommUUU, 
Forasmuch  as  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  Ood,  our  heavenly  Father,  to  take 
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atviif  tba  soul  of  Hiis  child,  from  the  evil  to  come,  we  therefore  commit  Mi 
body  to  the  ground;  earth  to  earth,  ashee  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust;  in  sure  and 
tGerlafai  hope  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
Fer  if  we  beUere  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them  also  which 
sleep  in  Jesus  will  €k)d  bring  with  him.    Amen. 

^  For  the  Anthem, 

He  diall  feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd :  he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his 
arm,  and  carry  them  in  his  bosom. 

IT  F9r  the  Prapen. 

Our  Father,  etc. 

Most  merciful  Father,  who  hast  hastened  to  take  this  child's  soul  unto  thy- 
•elf;  Qrant  to  us  who  are  still  hi  our  pilgrimage,  and  who  walk  as  yet  l^faith, 
that  having  served  thee  with  constancy  on  earth,  we  may  be  Joined  hereafter 
with  thy  blessed  children  in  glory  everlasting;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen, 

O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  by  thy  death  didst  take  away  the  sting  of  desth; 
.Grant  unto  us  thy  servants  so  to  follow  in  faith  where  thou  hast  led  the  way, 
that  we  may  at  length  fkll  asleep  peacefully  in  thee,  and  awaking  up  after  thy 
likeness  find  ourselves  satisfied  with  it;  through  thy  mercy  who  livest  with  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  one  God,  world  without  end.    Amen, 

The  God  of  hope  fill  you  with  all  Joy  and  peace  in  believing,  that  ye  may 
abound  in  hope  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen, 

TiOrtMe, 

The  God  of  peace  that  brought  again  from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus  Christi 
that  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  cove. 
nant,  Make  you  perfect  in  every  good  work  to  do  his  will,  working  in  you 
that  which  is  well  pleashig  in  his  sight,  through  Jesus  Christ;  to  whom  be 
glory  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen, 


The  Churching  Office. 
Alter  the  third  rubric  so  that  it  shall  read: — 

T  Then  ihaU  be  eaid  by  ^^  of  ^A«m  the  foOowing  Eifmn,  ^e  woman  etSl 
kneeHng: 


The  Fobms  of  Prater  to  be  Used  at  Sea. 

Omit  the  first  rubric,  and  His  Collect  which  follows  the 
first  Prayer. 

Put  at  the  beginning,  the  Prayer  entitled,  For  Merchant- 
men, 

For  Merchantmen, 

O  God,  who  holdest  the  sea  in  the  hollow  of  thy  hand,  and  who  orderest  oar 

ways  and  works  in  wisdom  far  beyond  all  we  could  direct  for  ourselves,  so 

manifesting  thy  fatherly  care,  and  the  mercy  which  is  thy  delight;  Keep  ns thy 

servants,  we  beseech  thee,  wheresoever  we  may  be,  and  grant  tliat  at  all  times. 
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tBdinall  places  of  thy  dominion,  wo  may  always  dispose  our  souls  and  our 
bodies  in  submission  to  thy  holy  will.  More  especially  We  ask  for  thy  pro* 
taction  while  we  voyage  upon  the  sea.  Save  and  defend  us  in  all  perils,  and 
may  the  substance  and  treasure  entrusted  to  this  ship  be  guarded  from  harm 
and  loss.  Bless,  with  us,  all  who  travel  on  the  great  deep  up«n  lawful 
occasions.  Give  us  a  safe  and  speedy  arrival  into  port,  and  final  acceptance  in 
thehawn  of  eternal  rest,  through  our  blessed  Lord  and  Baviour,  Jesus  Christ. 

Insert  title  For  Ships  of  Wary  after  the  Prayer  For  JUer- 
chantmen. 

Insert  in  the  title,  Prayers  to  be  vsed  in  storms  at  sea^ 
after  the  word  used  the  words  in  all  ships. 

Group  separately  the  Prayers  that  have  reference  to  a 
storm,  and  those  that  have  reference  to  the  enemy^  trans- 
ferring the  Lord's  Prayer  to  a  place  immediately  after  the 
Absolution,  and  prefacing  it  with  the  rubric. 

T  Then  $haU  they  tay  together  the  LorcP$  Prayer. 

Arrange  under  distinct  headings  the  forms  belonging  to 
Thanksgiving  after  a  Storm  and  Thanksgiving  after  Vic- 
tory. 

Append  to  the  Forms  the  following  rubric: — 

^  At  the  Burial  of  their  Dead  at  Sea,  the  ButUU  Office  eUetohere  appointed  in 
ihit  Book  may  be  need;  hut  Note,  That,  in  eueh  eaee,  the  Sentence  of  Committal 
thaU  be  pronounced  in  the  form  eet  forth  at  the  end  of  the  eaid  Office, 


The  Visftation  of  Prisoners. 

Change  the  wording  of  the  second  rubric,  so  that  it  shall 
read: — 

Y  And  when  notice  is  given  to  the  Minister,  that  a  Prisoner  is  confined  for  some 
crime,  he  shaU  visit  him;  and  when  he  eometh  into  the  place  where  the  Prisoner 
is,  he  shall  say  asfoUoweth,  or  else  pass  directly  to  the  Exhortation. 

Omit  the  words  Minister  and  Answer  from  before  the 
Versicles  that  follow  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

For  The  Collect  after  the  Versicles.  substitute  The  Col- 
lect, **  0  God,  whose  nature  and  property,  etc.,"  and  place 
the  latter  [together  with  the  Prayer,  **  0  God,  who  sparest 
when  we  deserve  punishment,"]  after  the  Psalm  Miserere, 
the  two  to  be  preceded  by  the  following  rubric: — 

^  Here  the  MiiUster,  as  he  shaU  see  convenierU,  may  read  certain  or  aU  of  these 
Prayers,  following,  the  Prayer  for  all  Conditions  of  Men,  or  any  other  Prayer 
which  he  shaU  judge  proper. 
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Change  the  wording  of  the  second  rubric  after  the  Creed, 
80  that  it  shall  read: — 


^Then,  aU  kned£ng,the  Minuter  duOL  nif  the  F^-firU  PMOm  qf  Uu  PuMer, 
Hiflerere  mel,  Detu. 

And  omit  the  printing  of  the  Miserere. 

Change  the  title,  Prayer  for  Persons  under  Sentence  of 
deaihf  to  A  Form  of  Prayer  for  Persons  under  Sentence  of 
Deaths  and  omit  from  the  rubric  that  foDowB  the  title  the 
words  *^  immediately  after  the  Collect ^  0  Qod^  who  spar- 
est," etc. 

Omit  the  Prayer  for  Imprisoned  Debtors. 

Change  the  rubric  after  the  Blessing,  so  that  it  shall  read: 

^Atthstime  o/Exeeution,  ihe  Jiiniiter  thaU  tue  mieh  deoaUom  at  he  $haU  UMt 
proper. 

And  add  this, 

Notice.  It  is  judged  best  that  the  Criminal  shotdd  not 
make  any  public  prof  ession  or  declaration. 


FoRHs  OF  Prayer  to  be  Used  in  Fahujes. 

* 

Morning  Prayer.  Omit  the  words  "And"  and  "Buf 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  and  third  Prayers  after  tbe 
Lord's  Prayer. 

In  the  Prayer  for  grace  to  enable  tw,  efc.,  for  "excited 
to  our  duty  "  put  "  incited  to  our  duty*" 

In  the  sixth  line  of  the  Prayer  For  grace  to  guide  and 
keep  us,  for  "with"  put  "in,"  for  "business"  read  "du- 
ties." 

Add  to  the  marginal  note  beginning  "  On  Sunday  Mam- 
ingy  inplcu:e  of  this,  say,^^  a  reference  to  the  following  foot- 
note: 

This, is  to  be  added  when  the  Holy  Communion  is  to  be 
celebrated. 

And  grant  that  those  of  us  who  are,  this  day,  to  receive  the  blasaed  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  may  come  to  thoae  holy  mysteries  with 
f  dth,  charity  and  true  repentance,  and  being  filled  with  thy  grace  and  hear* 
enly  benediction,  may  to  their  great  and  endless  comfort  receive  rsmission  of 
their  sins  and  all  other  benefits  of  his  Passion. 

Evening  Prayer.      Omit  the    word    "And"   from   lie 
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Ifiiercession  and  in  the  Prayer  for  OocPs  Protection^  change 
'* living  and  dying"  to  ** living  or  dying." 
Add  the  following  alternative  benedictory  Prayer: 

The  Lord  bless  us  and  keep  us;  the  Lord  nuke  his  face  to  shine  upon  us 
and  be  gracious  unto  us;  the  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon  us;  and  giro 
us  peace,  both  now  and  eTermore.    Amen. 

In  the  last  rubric,  substitute  for  the  words  New  Testa* 
ment  the  words  Hdy  Scriptures. 


Selections  of  Psalms. 

having  been  otherwise  provided  for,  be  omitted,  and  that 
a  Table  of  Selections  and  a  Table  of  Proper  Psalms  be  sub- 
stituted in  their  stead,  being  the  same  as  the  Tables  under 
the  heading  *'  How  the  Psalter  is  appointed  to  be  read.'' 
These  Tables  being  printed  immediately  before  the  Psalter. 


The  Psalter. 

Instead  of  the  Portions  of  Psalms  to  be  sung  or  said  at 
Morning  Prayer,  instead  of  the  Venite,  etc.,  five  Proper 
Anthems  for  certain  Festivals  are  appointed  as  follows: — 


PROPER  ANTHEMS  FOR  CERTAIN  FESTIVALS. 

Y  At  Morning  Praffer,  on  the  Bay  %  fir  uihicK  they  are  appointed,  inetead  of  the 
PkUm,  O  come  let  us  sing,  etc.,  theee  Anthemt  shall  be  eung  or  taid. 


8t.  Luke  ii.  10, 11, 14.    Jtot.  lit  7,  8.    Bev.  xix.  6,  7. 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest:  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will  toward  men. 

How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  brlngeth  good 
tidings:  that  publisheth  peace: 

That  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good;  that  publisheth  salration:  that  saith 
nnto  Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth. 

Behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  Joy:  which  shall  be  to  all 
people. 

For  unto  you  is  bom  this  day  in  the  city  of  David:  a  Saviour,  which  Is 
Christ  the  Lord. 

Let  us  be  glad  and  rejeice  and  give  thanks:  for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent 
rdgneth. 
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1  The  »ame  AtUhmu  may  aUo  be  utedfor  uiten  daiyn  itfter. 
Bern.  vl.  «,  10.  11.    1  Cot,  v.  7;  xr.  7Q,  31.  28. 

Chrtat  our  Paooyer  is  aacrificed  for  ua :  therefore  lei  na  keep  the  feaat; 

Not  with  the  old  leaven,  neither  with  the  leaven  of  malice  and  wicfcedaeaaj 
but  with  the  unleavened  hiead  of  aincerity  and  tnith. 

Christ  being  raised  from  the  dead,  dieth  no  more:  death  hath  no  more  do 
minion  over  him. 

For  in  that  he  died,  he  died  unto  sin  once:  but  in  that  he  liveth,  he  liveth 
unto  God. 

Likewise  reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed  unto  ain:  but  alive 
unto  Qod  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead:  and  become  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept 

For  since  by  man  came  death:  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead. 

For  as  in  Adam  all  die:  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive. 


FMm  xlvii.  1,  2,  5,  6.    Butm  xxiv.  7.  8,  9, 10. 

O  clap  your  hands  together,  all  ye  people:  O  sing  unto  God  with  the  voice 
of  melody. 

For  the  Lord  is  high,  and  to  be  feared:  he  is  the  great  King  upon  all  the 
Earth. 

God  is  gone  up  with  a  merry  noise:  and  the  Lobd  with  the  sound  of  the 
trump. 

O  sing  praises,  sing  praises  unto  our  God:  O  sing  praises,  sing  praiaes  unto 
our  King. 

Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates;  and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors:  and 
the  King  of  glory  shall  come  in. 

Who  is  the  King  of  glory?  It  is  the  Lord  strong  and  mighty,  even  the 
Lord  mighty  in  battle. 

Lift  up  you  heads,  O  ye  gates;  and  ye  be  iift  up,  ye  everlasting^^doors:  and 
the  King  of  glory  shall  come  in. 

Who  \&  the  king  of  Glory  t  Even  the  Lord  of  hosts,  he  Is  the  King  of  glory. 


Pulm  zcv.  1,  8,  6.    Bev.  zzii.  17. 

O  come  let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord:  let  us  heartily  rejoice  in  the  strength  of 
our  salvation. 

For  the  Spirit  and  the  bride  say  Come:  And  let  him  that  is  athirst  come. 

Let  us  come  before  his  presence  with  tlianksgiving:  and  show  oundvts 
glad  in  him  with  psalms. 

For  the  Spirit  and  the  bride  ny  Come:  And  let  him  that  is  athirst  come. 

O  come  let  us  worship  and  fall  down :  and  kneel  before  the  Lord  our  Maker. 

And  let  him  that  is  athirst  com^:  and  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the 
water  of  life  freely. 
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Bm.  It.  8. 11     T.  12. 18. 

Holy,  hoi  J,  holy,  Lord  God  Almighty:  which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come. 

Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord:  to  receive  glory,  and  honour,  and  power. 

For  thou  hast  created  all  things:  and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were 
created. 

Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  wisdom,  and 
strength:  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing. 

Blessing,  and  honour,  and  gloiy,  and  power,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon 
the  throne:  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen. 

Before  the  Psalter  print  the  Tables  of  Proper  Psalms  and 
Selections. 

Print  the  number  of  the  Psalms  in  common  numerals, 
and  at  the  top  of  each  page,  on  which  a  Psalm  begins,  note 
the  number  of  said  Psalm. 

Assign  Psahn  cxli.  to  the  evening  instead  of  to  the  morn- 
ing of  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  the  month. 

The  Form  of  Consecration  of  a  Church  or  Chapel. 

Omit  from  the  title  all  that  follows  the  word  Chapel. 

In  the  First  Prayer  substitute  for  the  words  "  perform- 
ance of  all  other  holy  offices,"  the  words  ^^  ministries  of 
holy  worship." 

In  the  second  of  the  six  Intercessory  Prayers,  substitute 
for  the  words  as  they  now  stand,  the  words: 

Grant,  O  Lord,  that  they  who  at  this  place  shall  in  their  own  persons  renew 
the  promises  and  vows  of  their  Baptism,  and  be  confirmed  by  the  Bishop,  etc. 

The  rest  unchanged. 

Supply  as  alternatire  first  and  second  Lessons^  ^^  Genesis 
zzviii.,  at  v.  10."    *' Revelation  xxi.,  at  v.  10." 

Omit  the  rubric  that  follows  the  Proper  Lessons. 

In  the  prayer  before  the  final  blessing  for  *' religious  per- 
formance" read  ^*  solemnities." 

Insert  after  the  Gk>spel  the  rubric. 

^  Then  MhaU  be  ming  or  taidthii  Btalm,  Jubilate  Deo,  JPtalm  e. 


The  Ofeicb  of  iNSTnunoN  of  Ministers  into  Parishes  or 

Churches. 

Omit  from  the  title  all  that  follows  the  word  Churches. 

In  the  first  rubric  substitute  for  what  now  follows  the 
words  this  Churchy  mayj  the  words  proceed  to  institute  him 

into  the  Parish. 


£06  THE  PROPOSED  AMEIWMENTS 

In  the  Bishop's  Letter  of  Institution  omit  the  bracketed 
words  \pr  Assistant  Minister,  as  the  case  may  fre.] 

Omit  the  Standing  Committee's  Letter  of  Institation,  and 
the  rubric  that  precedes  it. 

Alter  the  rubric  before  the  Proper  Psalms,  so  that  the 
former  portion  of  it  shall  read: 

^  On  the  dmy  dB^ignnUedfor  the  new  IncumbenTi  ImUtuUon,  at  Ihs  luual  hour  far 
Morning  Prayer,  the  Biihep,  or  the  InMutar  appointed  by  Mtn,  attended  by  the 
new  Incumbent,  and  by  the  other  Clergy  pretent,  ehaU  enter  the  Chaneet,  Then 
aU  the  Clergy  preeent,  etanding  in  the  Chaneel  or  Choir,  ezeept  the  Buhop  er 
the  Prieet  who  aete  ae  InsHttUor,  who  ehaU  go  within  the  raHe  of  the  altar;  the 
Wardene,  ete. 

In  the  rubrics  which .  immediately  precede  and  follow  the 
Challenge  to  show  just  cause,  insert  before  the  words  the 
Priestj  the  words  the  Bishop  or. 

Omit  from  the  Challenge  the  words  [or  Assistant  Min- 
isterl. 

In  the  second  rubric  after  the  Challenge,  oniit  the  words 
the  Priest  who  acts  as,  and  substitute  for  the  words  Ae  shall 
next  read,  the  words  then  shall  be  read. 

In  the  Warden's  Presentation  of  the  keys,  omit  the  brack- 
eted [or  Assistant  Minister.] 

In  the  rubric  following  the  Reception  of  the  keys,  substi- 
tute for  the  words  Instituting  Minister^  the  word  Insti- 
tutor. 

In  the  rubric  following  the  LordPs  Prayer,  omit  the 
words  Priest  who  acts  as  the,  and  substitute  for  the  word 
State  the  word  Diocesan. 

In  place  of  the  Anthem  Lattdate  Nomen  and  the  rubric 
prefixed  to  it,  substitute  the  following: 

^Then  ehaU  be  eaid  or  eung  PkUm  Izviii.  Exu'rgat  Deus,  or  I^alm  xxtL  Jodie* 
me.  Domine. 

The  Gloria  Patri,  and  the  Versicles  that  follow  it,  to  be 
retained  as  at  present. 

In  the  last  line  of  the  Prayer,  **  O  Gtod,  Holy  Ghost,  Sane- 
tifier  of  the  Faithful,"  omit  the  word  "as." 

Omit  the  last  clause  of  the  rubric. 


The  Articles  of  Reliqion. 
That  the  word  '*  all "  be  restored  to  its  original  pi 
tween  the  words  '*  for  "  and  "  actual "  in  Article  IL 
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RECENT  LITERATURE. 

The  Qospel  of  the  Secular  Life:  Sermons  published 
at  Oxford,  with  a  prefatory  essay.  By  the  Hon.  W.  H* 
Fremantle.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Canon  Fremantle  is  an  evangelical  Broad  Churchman,  a 
mature  thinker,  a  close  student  of  religious  movements, 
and  a  good  reader  of  the  signs  of  the  times.  Hid  volume 
is  devoted  to  the  thought  which  he  is  perhaps  best  able  to 
unfold,  and  is  the  English  counterpart  of  Mr.  Hunger's 
Freedom  of  Faith.  The  prefatory  essay  is  written  in  A  / 
harmony  with  Prof.  J.  R.^^slejt's  Natural  Religion^  which  J^^' 
Mr.  Fremantle  cordially  praises,  and  the  real  nip  of  both 
preface  and  book  is  that  he  has  very  correctly,  though  in 
a  style  somewhat  lacking  in  vigor,  set  forth  the  way  in 
which  Christianity  is  at  present  affecting  our  secular  life. 
For  lack  of  intercourse  with  the  spheres  and  interests  of 
secular  life,  Christianity,  in  his  opinion,  is  in  danger  of 
neglect,  if  not  of  hostility,  from  without,  and  of  shrivelling 
up  into  littleness  within.  It  is  this  tendency  which  he  has 
set  himself  both  to  explain  and  correct.  He  aims  not 
only  to  reconcile  opposing  aims,  but  to  show  that  beneath 
seeming  differences  the  active  workers  in  present  thought 
are  reaUy  as  one.  You  may  learn  quite  accurately  from 
this  book,  so  far  as  a  book  can  express  it,  in  what  way 
Christianity  now  needs  to  be  presented  to  men.  The  scope 
of  the  sermons  is  expressed  in  the  following  propositions: 
The  Christian  faith  is  a  living  sympathy  and  aspiration 
which  shows  itself  in  many  forms  and  is  the  spring  of  a 
true  and  healthy  life.  The  Church  is  a  social  state  in 
which  the  Spirit  of  Christ  reigns,  and  this  state  appears 
in  many  ways  both  within  and  without  the  recognized  field 
of  the  Church's  energy.  The  Spirit  of  Christ  is  supreme 
over  the  whole  range  of  the  secular  life,  education,  trade, 
literature,  art,  science,  and  politics,  and  is  seen  to  be  prac. 
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tically  vindicating  this  supremacy.  The  peculiar  privilege 
of  the  Church  and  its  members  is  that  of  leadership  in  a 
work  to  which  all  are  called,  and  which  is  in  accordance 
with  the  natural  order  of  a  true  universalism.  Critidsm 
is  a  friend  to  Christian  teaching  and  piety.  Each  individual 
who  has  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  exercising  in  his  own  sphere 
a  function  or  ministry  of  the  Church,  on  the  basis  of  the 
0L  theological  doctrine  of  the  imnH^pence  of  God.  Intellectual 
pursuits  are  harmonized  by  Christianity,  considered  as  a 
life.  The  doctrine  of  progress  in  industry  and  science  is  also 
applicable  to  theology,  which  must  open  out  to  new 
influences  and  appropriate  them.  This  is  the  gist  of  Canon 
Fremantle's  thought.  Its  full  expression  is  a  little  disai>- 
pointing,  but  the  sermons  have  considerable  fresh  thought, 
and  the  book  is  one  which  no  clergyman  or  thoughtful  lay- 
man  can  afford  to  pass  by.  There  are  no  merely  specu- 
lative plans  in  it.  The  thinking  is  honest,  sincere,  fearless, 
and  devout. 

The  Freedom  of  Faith.    By  Theodore  T.  Hunger.    Bos- 
ton: Houghton,  MifSin  &  Co. 

The  fresh  religious  thinking  of  our  time  has  not  found 
more  emphatic  or  reverent  expression  than  in  the  present 
volume  of  sermons,  nor  have  any  discourses  come  from  a 
Congregationalist  divine  since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Bush- 
nell's  Sermons  for  the  New  Life,  which  are  better  fitted 
to  express  the  religious  thought  of  the  age,  or  go  furthw 
in  giving  an  afiBrmative  answer  to  the  questions  on  which 
men  are  now  seeking  light.  Dr.  >iewman  Smyth  has  be- 
come a  recognized  exponent  of  the  return  among  the  Con- 
gregationalists  to  a  broader  and  freer  expression  of  the 
historical  beliefs  of  the  Church;  but  Mr.  Munger  takes 
higher  ethical  ground,  and  has  given  a  more  complete  idea 
of  what  truly  spiritual  religion  seeks  to  be.  He  writes  as 
one  who  has  been  under  partial  restraint  and  in  some 
degree  of  a  reaction  from  beliefs  and  opinions  which  in 
our  own  communion  have  never  generally  prevailed;  but 
while  this  is  a  feature  of  these  sermons  it  is  not  their  pre- 
vailing characteristic.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  way 
in  which  they  deal  with  the  rehgious  life  as  a  whole.  Tbey 
present  truth  positively,  concretely  and  under  the  form  of 
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an  affirmation  of  general  or  universal  principles.  This  is 
especially  seen  in  the  elaborate  prefatory  essay^  in  which 
Mr.  liCunger  lays  down  the  positions  which  what  he  calls 
the  new  theology  is  prepared  to  maintain. 

A  brief  synopsis  of  these  affirmations  furnishes  the  best 
statement  of  his  belief  and  of  the  beliefs  of  the  school  of 
religious  thought  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  leaders.  He 
describes  the  new  theology  by  the  name  of  theBenaissance, 
as  '^a  definite  movement  that  attempts  to  link  the  truth  of 
the  past  with  the  truth  of  the  present  in  the  interest  of 
the  Christian  faith."  He  holds  that  it  can  justify  itself  to 
this  faith,  and  his  conviction  is  that  'Hhe  total  thought 
of  an  age  ought  to  have  the  greatest  possible  unity;  or, 
in  plainer  phrase,  that  its  creed  ought  not  to  antagonize  its 
knowledge."  The  positions  which  he  lays  down  as  the 
principal  affirmations  of  the  new  theology  are  these:  It 
claims  for  itself  a  somewhat  larger  and  broader  use  of 
the  reason  than  has  been  accorded  to  theology,  on  the 
ground  that  the  logical  order  is  first  reason  and  then  revela- 
tion— ^the  eye  before  sight.  It  seeks  to  interpret  the  Scrip- 
tures in  what  may  be  called  a  more  natural  way,  and  in 
opposition  to  a  hard,  formal,  unsympathetic,  and  unimagi- 
native way.  It  is  not  disposed  to  limit  their  interpretation 
by  the  principle  contained  in  the  phrase  '*  the  plain  mean- 
ing of  the  words.''  It  holds  that  the  Bible,  like  the  order  of 
history,  is  a.  continually  unfolding  revelation  of  God.  The 
new  theology  also  seeks  to  replace  an  excessive  individu- 
ality by  a  truer  view  of  the  solidarity  of  the  race.  It  does 
not  deny  a  real  individuality;  it  does  not  predicate  an  abso- 
lute solidarity,  but  simply  removes  the  emphasis  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  It  recognizes  a  new  relation  between 
theology  and  natural  science,  looking  even  upon  the  exter- 
nal world  as  a  revelation  of  God,  and  valuing  the  truth  it 
noay  reveal.  The  new  theology  offers  a  contrast  to  the  old . 
in  claiming  for  itself  a  wider  study  of  man.  It  attempts  to 
cover  the  whole  of  human  life.  It  regards  the  line  often 
drawn  between  the  sacred  and  the  secular  as  a  line  not  to  be 
found  in  Jewish  or  Christian  Scriptures,  nor  in  man's  na- 
ture. It  recognizes  the  necessity  of  a  restatement  of  bcilief 
in  Eschatology,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  last  things,  and  em. 
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phasizes  the  use  of  the  word  '* eternal"  as  a  word  of  moral 
and  spiritual  import,  because  it  puts  in  their  right  place 
and  relation  the  action  of  all  the  great  processes  of  the  Faith. 
In  regard  to  the  future  life,  it  reaches  such  conclusions  as 
these:  that  eyery  human  being  will  have  the  fullest  op- 
portunity for  attaining  to  the  end  of  his  creation  as  a  child 
of  Gk>d;  that  every  human  being  will  receive  from  the 
Spirit  of  God  all  the  influence  impelling  to  salvation  that 
his  nature  can  endure  and  retain  its  moral  int^rity; 
and  that  no  human  being  will  be  given  over  to  perish  while 
there  is  a  possibility  of  salvation. 

These  statements  indicate  the  drift  and  trend  of  Mr. 
Hunger's  discourses  and  of  the  new  movement  which  they 
represent.  The  sermons  are  seventeen  in  number,  and  are 
mainly  intended  to  be  illustrative  of  the  positions  main- 
tained in  the  introductory  essay.  They  have  some  resem- 
blance to  Dr.  Mozley's  University  SerjnonSj  and  are  similar 
in  range  and  spirit  to  the  celebrated  sermons  which  Cardinal 
Newman  once  delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford  on 
the  theory  of  belief.  They  illustrate  in  a  practical  way 
the  positions  taken  by  Dr.  Mulf  ord  in  his  Republic  of  Ocd^ 
and  are  written  in  that  literary  style  which  makes  them 
not  only  readable  but  suggestive.  While  each  one  justifies 
its  place  in  this  small  collection,  those  on  ^'The  Reception 
of  New  Truth,"  on  "Moral  Environment,"  and  on  "Things 
to  be  Awaited "  are  perhaps  as  instructive  as  any,  but  all 
of  them  take  rank  among  the  foremost  discourses  of  the 
day.  They  may  be  faulted  here  and  there  on  the  score  of 
advanced  opinion,  but  in  ethical  spirit  and  in  comprehen- 
sive spiritual  purpose  they  constitute  an  expression  of 
•thought  which  no  intelligent  person  ought  to  overlook. 
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AMERICAN  CHURCH  REVIEW 


DECEMBER,  1883 


FERDINAND  C.  EWER,  PRIEST  AND  DOCTOR. 

THE  scene  in  St.  Ignatius'  Church,  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  about  noon  on  Saturday,  October  18th,  1883, 
was  one  of  those  which  make  an  ineffaceable  impression 
on  the  memory.  Twice  ahready  on  that  day  had  the  faith- 
ful and  mourning  people  knelt  before  the  altar,  for  the 
^^  Celebratto  Coence  Domini  in  FumbribuSy  si  amid  et 
vicini  defuncti  communicare  vdint^^^^  and  at  11  o'clock, 
A«  M.,  an  immense  throng,  including  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred vested  priests,  assisted  at  the  final  Offices  for  the 
Burial  of  the  Dead.  Who  could  have  left  the  place  without 
an  impression  that  something  altogether  unusual  and  ex- 
ceptional had  come  over  our  life  in  the  Church?  Every 
hour  men  die,  whose  departure  is  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course;  it  evokes  no  feeling  beyond  the  narrow  circle  in 
which  they  lived;  a  thousand  times  we  have  seen  the  same 
type,  with  slight  variation;  the  world  and  the  Church  take 
little  heed,  and  seem  no  poorer  for  the  loss.  But  on  the 
occasion  now  referred  to,  what  reflective  person  could  have 

*  Queen  Elizabeth's  Prayer  Book,  1560. 
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watched  .the  scene  without  extraordinary  emotionst  He 
whose  body  lay  upon  that  bier,  beside  which  the  pale  lights 
flickered,  and  around  which  resounded  the  awful  cadence 
of  the  Domine  refugium  and  the  Dies  Irae,  was  one 
among  a  thousand.  His  had  been  a  strange,  a  full,  a  sad, 
and  a  noble  life.  He  was  a  master  in  Israel,  a  prince  in 
the  congregation  where  God  standeth;  one  whose  history 
was  interwoven  with  a  most  memorable  era  in  the  life  of 
our  Anglican  Ciommunion;  one  who  has  left  the  impress  of 
his  consecrated  power  on  the  annals  of  his  time.  Nor  was 
there  lacking  the  element  which  gives  to  such  scenes  a 
tender  pathos  and  sets  the  currents  of  human  sympathy 
flowing  through  channels  too  often  dry;  the  impressive 
suggestion  of  an  inner  sorrow  and  pain  which  endear  men 
to  that  Divine  Person  who  was  '^acquainted  with  grief," 
of  patient  '^ sowing  in  tears,"  of  strife  wearing  'out 
the  combatant  ere  yet  he  could  '^  see  of  the  travail  of  his 
soul  and  be  satisfied.''  That  lifeless  frame,  stretched  in 
darkness,  beneath  the  cross,  and  soon  to  be  laid  in  its  own 
place  among  the  '^  ruffled  cells  of  death,"  was  all  that  then 
remained  on  earth  of  one  who  merited,  if  ever  man  deserved 
it,  the  title  of  Soldier  of  the  Cross;  who  had  fought  in  turn 
the  Spirit  of  doubting  and  unbelief,  the  Time-Spirit,  the 
Spirit  of  the  world;  who  had  striven  a6:ainst  the  Evil  One, 
as  preacher  of  truth,  pastor  of  the  flock,  guide  of  souls, 
teacher  and  doctor;  who  had,  as  it  were,  '*  fought  with 
beasts  at  Ephesus/'  enduring  hardship,  suffering  shame  and 
reproof,  risking  the  loss  of  all  things  for  his  convictions; 
and  going  down  to  the  place  of  his  rest  bruised,  battered, 
scarred,  worn-out,  prematurely  old,  passing  suddenly  away. 
Such  was  that  remarkable  man.  I  know  not  what  element 
is  lacking  for  a  portrait  which  might  keep  his  name  and 
memory  alive  and  influential  for  comiag  generations  in  that 
branch  of  Christ's  Holy  Catholic  Church  which  he  loved 
with  all  his  heart,  which  he  served  with  all  his  powers,  and 
in  whose  communion  God  granted  him  a  translation  to  the 
land  of  rest. 

I  have  two  reasons  for  not  giving  this  article  a  merely 
biographical  cast.  In  the  first  place,  the  facts  have  been 
told  already;  they  are,  perhaps,  more  widely  known  than 
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we  think.*  But,  in  the  second  place,  I  rejoice  to  be  able  to 
say  that  a  work  is  in  preparation  which  will  give  to  those 
who  loved  and  admired  him,  the  full  information  wBich 
they  naturally  desire  to  possess.  It  appears  that  he  has  left 
us  one  of  those  precious  legacies  so  thoroughly  appreciated 
in  our  day,  an  autobiography,  complete  to  the  year  when  he 
came  to  this  city  as  Bector  of  Christ's  Church,  and  includ- 
ing, of  course,  the  story  of  the  boyhood  and  youth,  the  uni- 
versity life,  the  iimer  storms  and  conflicts  with  skepticism, 
the  career  as  a  journalist,  the  experiences  of  the  stirring 
times  in  San  Francisco  when  he  acted  with  the  Vigilance 
Committee  and  shared  the  public  peril,  the  recovery  of  faith, 
the  earlier  work  as  preacher  and  priest,  while  the  annals  of 
later  years  will  be  compiled  from  such  an  ample  supply  of 
material  as  few  men  leave  after  them.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  need  of  a  biographical  sketch  at  this  time;  what  we  have 
already  is  accessible  to  any  inquirer;  what  is  promised  will 
reward  the  great  number  who  will  seek  it  with  avidity  on 
the  announcement  of  its  publication.  My  own  task  will  be 
to  say,  briefly,  something  about  the  man's  work  and  what 
it  brought  to  him  by  way  of  reward,  and  about  the  influence 
which  he  has  already  exerted  and  will  continue  to  exert 
among  us  as  one  who  '^  being  dead,  yet  speaketh." 

We  are  just  come  to  the  semi-centennial  of  the  "  Oxford 
Movement,"  as  it  is  called;  a  movement  which  has  power- 
fully affected  the  entire  Anglican  Communion,  and  given  to 
the  world  the  proof  of  her  vitality  as  an  organic  branch  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  The  life  of  Ferdinand  C.  Ewer  lies 
ahnost  wholly  within  that  half  century.  To  a  lively  imagi- 
nation it  might  appear  that  he  did  in  a  measure  reflect  the 
general  outlines  of  the  movement  in  his  own  career,  as  if 
his  life  had  run  on  with  it  like  a  current  in  a  deeper  flood. 
Let  us  mark  the  correspondences,  which  I  hope  it  may  not 
be  deemed  fanciful  to  trace. 


*  In  Frank  LeAi^u  Sunday  Magaxine  for  October,  1888,  there  b  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  "Rector  of  8.  Ignatius."  Originally  prepared  by  a 
New  York  journalist  for  The  CapUal  of  Washington,  D.  C,  it  was  carefully 
revised,  and  is  now  vouched  for  by  his  family  as  being  "  entirely  correct  in 
facts  and  dates,  and  as  rectifying  many  misstatements  formerly  made." 
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The  life  presents  such  points  of  comparison  as  these: 

Istly.  The  reaction  from  skepticism. 

2dly.  The  acceptance  of  the  entire  Church  system  as  the 
refuge  from  doubt  and  despair. 

3dly.  The  growing  appreciation  of  that  system  under  the 
influences  of  study,  reflection,  and  practical  experience  in 
the  work. 

4thly.  The  personal  sacrifice  for  convictions  which  pro- 
voke and  irritate  the  public  and  make  men  *'  strangers  to 
their  brethren  and  aliens  unto  their  mother's  children." 

Sthly.  The  patient  labor  in  the  Way  of  the  Cross, 
gradually  disarming  adversaries  and  winning  men.  back  to 
their  old  admiration,  if  not  to  then*  former  love, 

6thly.  The  mellowing  into  a  sweetness  of  spirit  which 
has  in  it  more  of  the  next  world  than  of  this,  and  leads  the 
man  to  desire,  above  all  else,  the  knitting  together  of  all 
God's  children  into  one. 

Let  me  follow  this  article  in  a  few  suggestive  iUostrations^ 

We  are  told,  in  the  historical  sketch  already  published, 
that  after  a  religious  youth,  spent  under  strong  influences, 
he  fell  into  one  of  those  places  where  the  seas  meet,  and 
went  through  a  period  of  agonizing  doubt  as  to  whether 
Christianity  itself  was  true.  Through  God's  grace  he  bore 
the  trial  well,  and  the  noble  mind  and  beautiful  soul  were 
saved,  giving  us  another  instance  to  add  to  those  already  in 
our  possession,  of  the  power  of  Beligion  to  rule  the  noblest 
intellects,  to  calm  spirits  the  most  perturbed.  Now  it  may 
be  remembered  that  the  great  awakening  in  the  Mother 
Church  came  to  men  in  some  such  state  of  distraction  or, 
at  least,  threatened  by  the  adversaries  of  light  and  peace. 
The  Evangelical  school  having  fulfilled  a  mission  in  the 
world,  had  spent  its  powers;  men  needed  a  different  kind  of 
help.  It  is  said  that  Pusey  himself  was  at  one  time  yi  danger; 
that  he  felt  the  subtle  influence  of  the  Gterman  rationalism, 
and  was  driven  to  close  study  of  the  foundations  of  the 
faith,  ere  he  could  recover  his  peace.  Newman  also  passed 
through  the  same  fire  of  temptation.  That  those  men  and 
multitudes  with  them,  ended  in  accepting  the  Catholic  sys- 
tem in  some  shape  or  other,  is  a  fact  which  helps  us  to  ap- 
preciate the  great  movement,  and  understand  what  it  did 
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for  human  souls.    It  seems  to  have  been  God's  appointed 
method  of  preparing  His  people  for  the  storm  of  doubt  and 
unbelief,  which  has  raged,  of  late,  over  so  wide  an  area. 
We  doubt  not  that  the  Anglo-Catholic  system  has  under  the 
Divine  Proyidence  been  the  salvation  of  innumerable  souls, 
who,  but  for  it,  must  have  been  drawn  into  embittered  in- 
fidelity, or  barren  agnosticism.     His  careful  study  of  the 
evidences  of  the  faith  led  him  back  at  once  to  the  Church 
system  and  fixed  him  immovably  there:  so  in  the  great 
movement  men  found  that  if  they  were  to  believe,  they 
must  believe  as  Catholics,  and  act  out  their  faith  in  their 
lives.    That  veas  a  very  simple  argument,  but  the  justifi*^ 
cation  of  its  logical  correctness  is  given  in  the  results  which 
ensued.    The  fruits  of  faith  are  piled  up  magnificently  on 
every  hand.    We  see   them  in   increased   devotion  and 
reverence;  in  the  multiplied  services;  in  the  more  and  more 
frequent  celebrations  of  the  Divine  Mysteries;  in  the  re* 
building  of  the  altar;  the  rehabilitation  of  the  priestly  char- 
acter and  function;  the  revived  use  of  confession;  the 
deepening  of  the  life  of  faith  among  the  people  at  large; 
the  evoking  of  religious  orders  and  conmiunities  from  the 
crowded  ranks  of  earnest  men  and  women,  those  who  were 
able  to  hear  the  word  resolving  to  rise  up  and  follow  the 
Master;  the  development  of  the  Ritual  of  the  Church,  visible 
symbol  of  her  profoundest  convictions;  the  vast  increase  of 
charitable  associations  and  agencies;  the  yearning  over  sin- 
ners and  the  suffering  poor;  the  faith  in  imited  prayer;  the 
broadening  love  of  all  our  brethren,  called  by  whatever 
name  they  may  be;  the  longing,  not  without  a  dash  of  hope 
in  it,  for  the  Reunion  of  Christendom  under  the  one  All- 
Glorious  Lord.    He,  of  whom  we  are  musing,  once  having 
throttled  the  grisly  shape  of  Doubt,  once  having  delivered 
his  soul  f  pm  the  thrall  of  skepticism,  once  having  taken 
in,  with  the  hold  of  a  clear  intellect  and  with  the  love  of  an 
affectionate  heart,  the  system  of  the  Church,  went  forward 
to  a  just  appreciation  of  his  birthright,  and  to  that  fuller 
and  deeper  knowledge  to  which  the  theologian's  studies, 
reverently  pursued,  are  certain  to  lead,  a  knowledge  ^'  hid« 
den  from  the  wise  and  prudent "  of  this  present  world,  and 
revealed  to  the  ^*  holy  and  humble  men  of  heart." 
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I  cannot  see,  indeed,  what  but  the  complete  system  of  the 
Church  could  have  saved  such  a  man.  The  antidote  to 
doubt  is  the  revelation  of  an  authority  controlling  human 
thought,  followed  by  loyal  and  loving  submission  to  it. 
We  must  have  something  better  to  lean  on  than  our  own 
ratiocinations.  What  shall  be  thought  of  a  man,  who,  be- 
lieving, or  at  least  professing  to  believe,  in  the  Creation, 
the  Incarnation,  the  Resurrection,  the  Ascension,  the  Mira- 
cles of  Christ,  and  the  other  inscrutable  Mysteries  of  the 
Gospel,  can  give  no  better  account  of  himself  than  this: 
That  he  has  collected  the  facts,  scrutinized  the  allied  truths 
with  a  critical  and  impartial  spirit,  submitted  them  to  his 
own  reason,  weighed  them  in  the  balance  of  his  judgment, 
and  measured  them  by  his  foot-rule  or  yard-stick;  that  they 
have  passed  the  ordeal  of  these  tests;  and,  therefore,  on  the 
authority  of  his  own  private  judgment,  he  accepts  them 
and  holds  them  to  be  truet  It  sounds  like  an  absurdity;  I 
believe  there  is  no  such  man;  I  doubt  whether  he  who 
would  give  such  an  account  of  his  faith  has  any  real  faith 
at  all.  It  is  time  for  us  to  bear  our  witness,  and  say  where 
we  stand.  As  for  me,  I  hope  I  believe  as  a  Catholic;  and  I 
know  that  I  beheve  not  one  article  of  my  Creed,  nor  one  of 
those  mysteries  just  eniunerated,  on  the  strength  of  any 
opinion  of  my  own  about  them,  but  simply  and  solely  be- 
cause they  are  taught  to  me  by  the  Holy  Catholic  Church. 
There  may  be,  and  there  are,  considerations  to  strengthen 
that  assent  to  authority,  helps  when  faith  fails,  or  needs  to 
be  increased;  but  God  forbid  that  I,  or  any  one  whom  I 
love,  should  fall  into  that  helpless  state  in  which  the  final 
reason  for  believing  is  because  it  seems  to  a  man  to  be  trae. 

To  resume  our  reflections:  Dr.  Ewer,  once  having  re- 
gained  terra  firma  never  left  it.  Thenceforward  he  was  a 
Churchman  in  the  fullest  sense  of  that  telm.  He  took  in 
the  system,  with  its  wealth,  its  joy,  its  spiritual  fbrce;  not 
at  once,  but  as  one  who  sees  more  and  more  of  a  magnifi- 
cent prospect  as  he  ascends  the  upward  path.  And,  as  was 
natural,  the  wish  arose  to  testify  of  the  grace  which  had 
saved  him,  and  to  lead  others  to  the  Light  by  which  he  saw 
clearly.  A  youthful  desire  to  enter  the  ministry  revived;  it 
came,  when  he  was  prosperous,  popular,  and  influential  in 
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the  social  and  literary  atmosphere  of  San  Francisco,  and 
when  the  world  was  holding  up  its  prizes  in  plain  view;  it 
mastered  lower  ambition,  and  constrained  him  to  leave  all 
and  follow  Christ.  He  broke  with  business  connectionsi 
applied  for  Holy  Orders,  and  was  ordained  in  1857  to  the 
diaconate,  and  to  the  priesthood  in  1858. 

In  the  year  1860  he  came  to  New  York.  Pubhc  atten- 
tion was  immediately  attracted  by  his  extraordinary  orator- 
ical powers.  To  preach  well  is  the  certain  passport  to  high 
places  in  the  metropolis;  he  had  one  call  after  another  till 
he  found  himself  Rector  of  Christ  Church.  There  was  not 
among  us  a  more  popular  pastor.  Crowds  followed  him 
about;  they  filled  the  building,  to  its  utmost  capacity,  when- 
ever he  was  to  be  heard.  Added  to  the  influence  exerted 
by  his  brilUant  discourses,  was  that  which  springs  from  de- 
lightful personal  qualities,  engaging  manners,  and  great 
social  power.  He  had  been  through  so  much;  he  had  seen 
so  many  sides  of  life;  he  could  tell  sudi  strange  and  won- 
derful things  from  his  own  experiencjB;  he  understood  hu- 
man nature,  and  could  deal  with  men  of  every  class;  he 
was  always  attractive  and  engaging.  One  found  in  him 
the  freshness  of  Nantucket,  his  native  place,  and  the  fire 
and  young  blood  of  California;  he  blended  in  his  character 
the  quaintness  of  the  New  England  coasts,  and  the  dash  and 
drive  of  the  great  West;  he  had  completed  the  curriculum 
of  ELarvard;  he  had  toiled  a-field  as  civil  engineer;  he  had 
been  a  journalist,  and  an  able  one;  he  knew  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men;  their  needs,  their  thoughts;  he  was  the  friend 
of  Edwin  Booth,  predicting  his  future  fame;  he  was  high  in 
rank  in  the  Masonic  Order;  he  was  student,  scholar,  writer, 
preacher,  genial  companion,  and  now  devoted  priest.  What 
might  not  such  a  man  become?  No  place  in  the  Church 
seemed  too  high  for  him;  nor  was  there  obstacle  worth 
naming  In  the  path  toward  rapid  promotion.  One  must 
take  in  all  that  to  appreciate  the  story,  and  read,  with  tearsi 
the  moral  of  that  life.  Far  greater  things  were  yet  to  be 
told  of  him,  than  those  which  men  tell  when  testifying  of 
the  history  of  human  successes. 

'  There  are  popular  idols  which  it  is  death  to  touch.  There 
are  things  which  no  man  can  say,  except  he  take  his  life  in 
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his  hand.  Of  old  time,  the  men  who  dared  to  speak  against 
CaBsar  must  speedily  away  to  the  lions.  In  our  generation, 
the  martyrdom  is  done  in  another  manner,  but  the  story, 
in  its  leading  particulars,  reads  in  the  -same  way.  Woe 
be  to  him,  who,  in  the  very  presence  of  the  Philistines, 
smites  Dagon  in  the  face! 

I  said  that  he  grew,  from  year  to  year,  in  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  system  of  the  Church.  This  progress  of  thought 
is  clearly  indicated  in  his  three  memorable  works:  The  Ser- 
mons on  ^^  The  Failure  of  JProtestantisMj^*  the  Conferences 
on  ^*  Catholicity  in  its  Relations  to  Romanism  and  Protest- 
antismy^^  and  the  Conferences  on  '^  The  Operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. ^^  To  these  I  will  add  his  last  gift  to  us,  the 
pamphlet  in  reply  to  the  question,  ^*  What  is  the  Anglican 
Church  f^^  together  with  the  **  Open  Letter  on  the  Catholic 
Movements  These  four  cover  the  period  from  1868  to  1883; 
and  to  these  must  they  go  who  would  learn  exactly  what 
he  held  and  taught  and  how  he  looked  on  the  course  of  this 
world  and  the  fortunes  of  the  Church. 

The  sermons  on  the  Failure  of  Protestantism*  were 
preached  in  Christ  Church  in  the  year  1868.  They  cost 
him  a  large  measure  of  his  popularity,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  more  serious  loss  of  his  rectorship.  The  out- 
burst of  indignation  with  which  they  were  received  in  many 
quarters  might  be  likened  to  the  sweep  of  a  cyclone.  How- 
ever widely  men  may  differ  as  to  their  contents,  on  one 
point  all  must  agree ;  the  utterance  of  such  sentiments  was 
the  act  of  a  brave  and  fearless  man.  I  wish  that  they 
might  now  have  a  fresh  and  calmer  reading  ;  without  en- 
dorsing everything  that  they  contain,  I  say  that  they 
abound  in  strong  common  sense,  and  give  many  a  needful 
note  of  warning.  There  is  no  reason  for  growing  angry 
over  these  discourses  ;  rather  let  us  honor  such  dauntless 
expression  of  unpopular  sentiments,  and  moreover,  let  me 
insist  on  another  point,  that  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  force  of  his  objections  to  that  which  he  assailed,  the 

*  8ermon»  on  the  Failure  of  ProteUdntiim,  and  on  CathoUcUff.  By  the  Rer. 
Ferdinand  C.  Ewer,  S.  T.  D.,  Bector  of  CbriBt  Church,  New  Tork«  4th  edition. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    19%9. 
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specific  Protestantism  of  the  anti-sacramental,  anti-sacer- 
dotal, non-episcopal,  and  rationalistic  type,  there  is  not  in  all 
those  discom'ses  one  word  of  defense  of  any  distinctively 
Bomish  doctrine,  or  of  disloyalty  to  the  Church  of  which 
he  was  a  priest. 

Dr.  Ewer  resigned  the  rectorship  of  Christ  Church  in 
1871.  He  might  perhaps  have  retained  his  place  had  it 
not  been  for  this,  that  he  thought  it  a  duty  to  endeavor  to 
express,  in  the  ritual  and  ceremony  of  the  Church,  the 
doctrines  which  we  teach  as  her  mouthpiece.  In  this  par- 
ticular, also,  may  be  traced  the  analogy  between  his  own 
career  and  the  Oxford  Movement.  The  phase  to  which  the 
name  of  '*  Ritualism  "  has  been  inaccurately  and  vulgarly 
applied,  was  a  genuine  and  natural  outgrowth,  as  true  in 
its  appearance  as  the  flower  which  finally  crowns  the  stalks 
In  the  retrogression  in  the  ill-starred  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
Catholic  doctrine  and  Catholic  ritual  alike,  both  held  and 
retained  by  our  first  reformers,  were,  foreign  influences, 
thrown  under  a  cloud.  Without  tracing  the  history 
of  the  revival  through  intervening  years,  suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  Oxford  Movement  did  two  things  for  the 
Church ;  first,  it  restored  the  clear  view  of  the  Catholic 
truth,  and  secondly,  it  awakened  a  strong  desire  for  the 
recovery  of  so  much  of  the  long  lost  ritual  as  might  help 
the  clergy  in  their  teaching.  Tet  this  work  of  his,  in  de- 
veloping the  ceremonial  of  the  Church,  was  really  the  last 
and  least  important  of  all ;  that  to  which  he  attached  a 
very  slight  value  as  compared  with  far  weightier  things ; 
the  slur,  ^^  a  mere  ritualist,"  if  applied  to  him  is  as  false  as 
it  is  ungenerous.  Yet  such  things  are  what  the  common 
eye  discerns,  and  at  which  the  public  take.alarm  most  readily. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  this  logical  step  in  a  consistent  career 
cost  him  his  rectorship,  and  what  remained  of  his  popu- 
larity, with  whatever  else  a  hostile  generation  could  take 
away.  He  was,  as  it  were,  cast  out ;  he  knew  not  for  a 
time  how  to  act ;  and  he  thought  of  endeavoring  to  secure 
a  livelihood  for  himself  and  his  family  by  finding  some 
secular  occupation.  Fortunately  a  way  of  escape  was 
opened ;  friends,  few,  but  devoted,  rallied  about  him ;  a 
poor  building  formerly  occupied  by  a  knot  of  radical  Uni- 
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tarians,  under  Mr.  O.  B.  Frothingham,  was  secured ;  the 
ziame  of  S.  Ignatius,  the  martyr  of  Antioch,  was  given  to 
it,  and  there  our  modem  martyr,  hearing  his  own  cross 
patiently  and  meekly,  and  truly  reflecting  the  spirit  of  the 
former  days,  found  an  altar  at  which  to  minister,  and  a 
modest  lectern  from  which  to  discourse  to  the  people,  con- 
cerning the  things  of  the  ^ngdom  of  God. 

And  here  I  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  comment 
on    the    spirit   which   once   did    such   cruel    things,    a 
spirit  now  nearly  if  not  quite  dead.    I  have  no  douht  that 
it  shortened  the  lives  of  some  of  the  noblest  men  we  ever 
had  among  us ;  notably  was  this  true  of  Mahan,  DeKoven, 
and  Ewer.    The  Church — this  Church,  if  you  will,  to  be 
more  exact — ^never  had  three  men  more  faithful  to  her, 
more  wrapped  up  in  her,  more  ready  to  every  required 
sacrifice  for  her.    Yet  each  was  assailed  by  the  dbarge  of 
disloyalty  to  her,  and  of  a  love  of  and  a  hankering  after 
Borne.    Nay,  it  may  be  regarded  as  quite  dear  as  anything 
can  be  in  personal  history,  that  assaults  on  those  noble  men 
did  somewhat  to  lessen  the  length  of  their  days  and  send 
them,  prematurely,  out  of  the  world.    Milo  Mahan  was 
absent  in  Europe,  seeking  recovery  in  greatly  impaired 
health,  when  an  accusation  of  false  doctrine  on  the  subject 
of  Confession,  made  in  the  house  of  his  friends,  brought 
him  back,  his  purposes  broken  off  and  his  rest  at  an  end,  to 
speak  for  himself  in  answer  to  that  groundless  chaige. 
James  DeEoven,  among  his  other  rewards,  had  that  of  re- 
jection from  the  Episcopate  by  the  votes  of  men,  of  whom 
few  could  have  given  a  correct  theological  statement  on  the 
point  on  which  they  brought  him  into  judgment.    Fei^ 
dinand  Ewer,  in  like  manner,  bore  in  his  bosom  the  rebukes 
of  many  people,  and  gave  another  instance  of  the  slow 
sapping  of  courage,  heart,  and  life,  by  the  adversaries  of 
God's  faithful  servants,    lliose  popular  cries,  those  wanton 
charges  of  disloyalty,  how  keenly  does  a  gentleman  feel 
them  I  how  does  he  resent  the  false  accusation !    And  who 
but  God  knows  the  secret  pain,  the  inner  heartache,  the 
sickening  sense  of  being  misunderstood  ?    I  doubt  not  that 
it  has  told  fearfully  on   many  a   life.      The  record  of 
those  petty  persecutions  might  well  be  printed  in  red  letters 
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in  the  annals  of  our  American  Church,  as  Buskin  printed 
in  his  Sesame  and  Lilies  the  story  of  the  dead  in  Cobb's 
Court.  Romanizing !  disloyalty!  the  victims  know  full 
well  how  groundless  are  the  charges ;  they  also  know  how 
useless  it  is  to  make  such  reply  as  may  convince  the  gain- 
sayer.  And,  as  time  goes  on  they  come  to  know  another 
thing ;  that  this  steady  stream  of  obloquy,  falling  on  the 
public  ear  like  the  plapping  of  Barnes  Newcome's  talk,  has 
its  effect  on  nerve  and  brain  and  fibre.  Constant  dropping 
wears  away  the  rock;  continual  ramming  at  a  man's  heart 
will  affect  it,  though  it  were  brave  as  the  heart  of  a  lion. 
I  have  sometimes  had  a  mind  to  turn  chronicler,  and  pub- 
lish a  modem  edition  of  Mercurius  BwtictiSj  as  a  memorial 
of  the  past  and  a  warning  to  the  future.  But  perhaps 
such  a  work  may  not  be  needed.  The  times  are  wondrously 
changed  for  the  better.  Men  are  more  generous,  more  ap- 
preciative, wiser,  more  loving.  In  our  last  Gtoneral  Con- 
vention, for  example,  during  the  whole  course  of  which  the 
spirit  of  unity,  peace  and  concord  seemed  to  rule  each 
hour  and  every  heart,  it  happened  once  that  a  member, 
anachronic,  moved  a  resolution  having  the  old  firebrand 
smell  about  it,  the  old  clatter  of  the  rack  and  chains. 
Now  he  who  moved  to  lay  it  on  the  table  was  Judge  Shef- 
fey  of  Virginia.  No  one  imagined  that  my  honorable  and 
learned  friend  had  altered  one  iota  in  his  principles ;  but  he 
saw,  as  all  but  the  blind  do,  that  the  time  has  gone  by  for 
throwing  stones  and  setting  out  scare-crows. 

In  the  year  1878  Dr.  Ewer  deUvered  a  series  of  Confer- 
ences in  the  City  of  Newark,  which  attracted  great  atten- 
tion and  proved  his  ability  as  theologian  and  controversial- 
ist.* The  request  of  some  thirty  laymen  representing  every 
parish  in  that  city,  runs  as  follows: 

Impressed  with  a  conviction  that  the  Word  of  God  sets  forth  a  distinct 
System  of  Tnith,  which  is  held  and  fully  taught  by  the  Church;  and  also  that 
a  clear  understanding  and  reception  of  tlie  Fundamental  Teachings  of  the 
Christian  Religion  are  necessary  for  the  proper  development  of  man's  spiritual 

^CkUhoUcUff  in  iti  reiaUanMp  to  ProtutanUm  and  Bomani$m;  Being  six 
Conferences  delivered  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  at  the  request  of  leading  laymen  of 
that  city,  by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Ewer,  S.  T.  D.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
1878. 
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life;  and  further,  oonvinced  that  a  desire  exists  on  the  part  of  many  eamect- 
minded  men  to  know  of  a  System  of  Faith  resting  on  a  surer  basis  than  indi* 
yidual  opinion,  we,  laymen  of  the  Church  in  Newark,  respectf ally  invite  yoa 
to  deliver  in  our  city  a  series  of  Conferences  on  the  Church  as  the  Cus- 
todian and  Teacher  of  Diyine  Truth,  in  opposition  to  ultra-Protestantism,  and 
to  the  anti-Catholic  claims  of  tlie  Papal  Church. 

In  those  addresses,  six  in  number,  he  endeavored  *'  to 
show  the  Skeptic,  first,  why  he  should  be  a  Christian  rather 
than  an  Infidel  or  Unitarian  in  belief;  secondly,  a  Catholic 
rather  than  a  Protestant;  and  lastly,  an  Anglican  Catholic 
rather  than  a  Roman  Catholic."  The  subject  thus  laid  out 
is  treated  with  the  author^s  well  known  brilliancy  and  force; 
the  work  shows  a  great  advance  from  the  point  at  which 
the  sermons  on  the  *^ Failure  of  Protestantism"  was  deliv- 
ered; the  treatment  is  masterly,  eloquent,  earnest.  At  the 
opening  of  the  first  Conference,  he  thus  alludes  to  his 
famous  work: 

You  have  come  up  here  to  ask.  What  is  Truth?  To  seek  to  bring  the 
order  of  your  ideas  into  correspondence  with  the  orler  of  supernatural  fact 
and  movement,  external  to  yourselves,  unalterable  and  eternal. 

But  a  question  is  '  an  hunger.'  For  who  would  ask  for  what  he  really 
has?  Three  hundred  years  ago  Luther  and  Calvin  announced  thai  they  had  the 
Truth.  But  the  stormy  seas  of  human  Judgment  and  of  private  criticism  upon 
which  they  launched  it,  and  the  detective  solvents  of  inexorable  logic  which 
they  challenged,  have  been  too  much  for  it.  Calvin  cannot  answer  Channing; 
Channing  cannot  answer  Parker;  Parker  cannot  answer  Frothingham.  Lapa> 
ing  time,  too,  hath  brought  its  strain  upon  it;  lapsing  time,  which  is  the  Di- 
vine criticism  on  all  systems,  hath  confronted  it  with  unexpected  situations, 
hath  stretched  it  upon  new  problems  for  which,  in  its  human  infirmity,  it  had 
not  foreprovided;  and  lo!  it  is  rent  and  gone  to  pieces.  After  .three  hundred 
years  you  behold  it  a  miserable  raft,  its  fragments  floating-apart  like  mere  fly- 
ing rack  of  the  heavens.  And  you  behold  poor  remnants  onlyjof  the  great  na- 
tions clinging  to  its  parted  and  broken  logs,  and  earnest  and  thinking  men  at 
their  wits'  end  to  know  what  is  Truth.  It  is  a  question  of  the  preservation  of 
Christianity  on  earth. 

Let  me  pause  here  a  moment.  How  is  it  that  I  am  summoned  here  by 
citizens  of  widely  variant  views?  What  has  happened  in  the  last  ten  yean? 
The  world  does  not  stop.  Truth  may  be  drowned  by  the  cries  of  ridicule;  bat 
the  hearts  of  the  silent  people,  who  are  watching  it,  are  ever  loyal  to  it,  even 
in  its  degradation  on  Calvary;  and  there  is  no  device  yet  discovered  that  shall 
transubstantiate,  in  their  eyes,  either  ridicule  or  prejudice  into  aigument  In 
1868,  the  solemn  Indictment  against  Protestantism,  drawn  up  in  the  fear  of 
€k)d  and  in  behalf  of  dying  souls,  and  uttered  from  Christ  Church,  Murray 
Hill,  was  met,  not  by  argument,  but  only  by  a  gale  of  holy  malediction  and 
impotent  scorn.  But  those  who  felt  with  the  penman  of  that  Indictment  have 
bided  their  time.    For  there  is  no  device  yet  discovered  that  can  prolong  the 
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life  of  an  excitement,  and  save  it  from  sinking  to  a  calm  in  which  the  quiet 
Toice  of  argument  can  again  be  heard.  I  look  around,  and  lo,  the  ten  years 
have  wrought  a  change.  In  Bt.  Louis,  in  Wisconsin,  East  and  West,  the  chal- 
lenge to  Protestantism  is  taken  up  again  and  begins  to  swelL  And  here.  In 
1878, 1  call  you  to  mark  the  pregnant  fact,  that,  as  that  Indictment  was  not  in 
a  single  instance  answered  in  1868,  so  it  has  not  been  answered  since.  And 
here,  as  a  priest  of  Ctod  Almighty's  Catholic  Church,  I  call  again  from  these 
steps  of  His  holy  altar,  for  an  answer  to  that  Indictment,  if  it  can  be  given. 

If  any  person  now  remain  who  suspects  Dr.  Ewer  of 
having  been  in  danger  of  embracing  the  system  of  Vatican- 
ism^  these  Conferences  should  convince  him  of  his  gross 
misimderstanding  of  the  man.  They  may  be  ranked  with 
Littledale's  ^^  Plain  Reasons  against  Joining  the  Church  of 
Borne j^^  as  constituting  a  powerful  and  striking  argument 
against  the  claims  of  the  Papal  See.  They  deserve  a  wide 
circulation;  they  will  hold  a  permanent  place  in  our  Church 
Uterature.  Such  was  their  importance,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Boman  CathoUc  commimity,  and  so  much  was  their  effect 
feared,  that  a  formal  answer  was  attempted;  it  appeared  in 
the  shape  of  a  volume  entitled,  ^^A  Oentle  Remonstrance: 
a  Letter  Addressed  to  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Ewerj  8.  T.  D.jOn 
the  Stibject  of  Ritualism^  being  a  review  of  Dr.  Ewer^s  recent 
Lectures  at  Newark^  N.  J"."  "This  letter, '*  which  required 
270  pages  of  close  type  to  print  it,  is  of  value  as  evidence  of 
the  force  of  the  blow  which  its  author  attempts  to  parry. 
The  reader  of  the  title  page  will  notice  the  shrewdness  with 
which  the  writer  employs  the  term  "Ritualism,"  by  way  of 
creating  a  prejudice  against  his  adversary.  To  harp  thus 
on  that  term  is  unfair;  it  shows  in  what  exceeding  dread 
and  alarm  the  "  BituaJists"  are  held  by  the  Boman  Catho- 
lics, who  never  take  the  pains  to  molest  or  hinder,  im- 
less  the  danger  to  themselves  is  real  The  "Catholic 
School,"  as  they  call  themselves,  have  deeper  thoughts 
than  those  which  concern  rites  and  ceremonies;  it  is^ 
unjust  to  be  forever  girding  at  them  on  the  matter  of 
certain'extemals,  as  if  such  things  were  first  in  importance  in 
their  eyes.  As  well  might  we  pretend  to  despise  a  well- 
appointed  regiment  and  say  that  it  existed  solely  for  dress 
parades  and  showy  uniforms,  ignoring  its  value  for  defense 
of  the  State  against  internal  violence  and  external  aggres- 
sion.   I  say  after  a  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  my 
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departed  friend,  that  the  last  thing  I  ever  thought  of  in 
connection  with  him  was  his  '^  ritualism,''  and  that  I  never 
heard  him  speak  a  word  on  that  subject  or  on  any  point 
connected  with  it.  His  talk,  when  we  met,  was  always  of 
higher  and  larger  things. 

The  Conferences  of  1878  were  supplemented  by  another 
series,  also  delivered  at  Newark,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Bishop  of  New  Jersey,  and  at  the  request  of  nine  of  the 
clergy  of  Newark  and  of  laymen  from  each  of  the  parishes 
of  that  city.  They  relate  to  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  under  the  following  heads: 

1.  General  work  of  the  Spirit  before  Pentecost,  among 
the  Jews  and  the  Heathens;  and  outside  of  the  Church 
since  Pentecost  {1st  Conference). 

9.  Special  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Church  {2d  Confer- 
ence.) 

3.  Special  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  soul  of  the  baptized 
individual  {Sd  and  JHh  Conferences). 

He  gives  this  preliminary  statement: 

In  the  Conferences  on  Catholicity.  Protestantism,  and  Romanism,  deliv- 
ered  last  year,  the  Function  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  scarcely  touched  upon; 
and  an  explanation  is  perhaps  due  for  such  an  apparently  serious  omisBion. 
There  were  two  reasons  for  it  First,  because  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  has 
not  been  brought  directly  into  the  controversy  that  has  arisen  between  Cathol- 
icity and  Protestantism;  and,  secondly,  because  any  tolerably  adequate  treat* 
ment  of  the  topic  could  not  have  been  inserted  into  the  Conference  that  was 
specially  devoted  to  the  Creed  without  unduly  prolonging  it. 

On  these  three  works  the  fame  of  our  departed  brother 
will  rest.  Taken  together  and  in  their  order  they  present  a 
picture  of  the  workings  of  his  mind,  and  illustrate  all  those 
qualities  which  made  him  a  power  among  us.  Whatever 
may  be  the  estimate  of  the  force  of  the  alignments,  and 
however  widely  we  may  differ  from  the  writer  on  many 
points,  I  am  sure  that  no  candid  person  can  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity, the  honesty,  the  burning  enthusiasm,  the  intense 
earnestness  of  that  marvellous  preacher,  and  I  think  that 
we  have  cause  to  be  thankful  that  the  Church  could  bring 
forth,  and  train,  and  keep  in  true  faith  and  loyalty  to  her, 
a  brain,  a  heart,  and  a  soul  such  as  his. 

My  limits  forbid  my  going  much  further;  indeed,  I  am 
writing,  not  as  one  who  would  instruct  others,  but  rather 
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as  one  who  is  waiting  for  more  light  from  the  autobiography 
and  added  records  which  are  promised  us.  They  will  cer- 
tainly be  deeply  interesting  and  intrinsically  valuable  if 
they  give,  what  is  always  to  be  desired,  a  lively  picture  of 
the  man,  just  as  he  was.  My  relations  with  him  were,  for 
some  time,  those  which  the  priest  will  understand:  I  Imew 
his  soul,  4o  its  depths;  and  I  break  no  seal  in  declaring  that 
it  was  a  noble  soul,  a  holy  soul,  longing  ever  for  the  close 
walk  with  God,  aspiring  to  the  things  which  are  honest, 
pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report,  humble  (0!  how  humble!) 
gentle,  affectionate,  charitable  toward  every  man,  i*eady  to 
foigive,  patient  to  suffer.  It  was  his  wont  to  consult  me, 
frequently,  on  practical  matters  and  difficult  cases  arising 
in  his  work;  and  in  such  interviews  I  came  to  understand 
how  deep  was  his  interest  in  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of 
men,  how  conscientious  he  was  in  every  doubtful  question, 
how  distrustful  of  his  own  judgment,  how  simple-hearted, 
how  childlike,  how  sensitive  to  the  judgment  of  others. 
The  character  which  I  might  describe  more  fully,  had  I 
time,  was  built  up  by  God's  grace,  of  material,  which,  but 
for  that  grace  might  have  been  strewn  about  as  worthless 
wreck,  and  of  which  nothing  worthy  of  preservation  might 
have  survived  the  stroke  of  the  destroyer's  hand. 

It  should  be  noted,  that  for  some  years  before  his  death, 
a  marked  reaction  had  occurred  in  his  favor.  This  was 
due,  partly  to  the  growth  of  kindly  feeling  and  the  decline  of 
party  spirit,  partly  to  the  acceptance  of  the  views  which  he 
had  asserted,  and  partly  to  the  genuine  respect  and  admira- 
tion which  were  widely  accorded  to  him.  No  longer  under 
the  ban,  he  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  affection  of  an  ever  ex- 
tending circle,  and  was  heard  again  with  pleasure  and  defer- 
ence by  congregations  made  up  of  men  of  diverse  views. 
He  appeared,  for  instance,  at  the  Church  Congress  held  in 
1881  at  Providence,  and,  on  his  return  told  me  what  had 
occurred.  He  said,  with  a  smile,  in  which  there  was  k  cer- 
tain weariness,  ''How  greatly  have  things  changed  I  How 
far  back  it  seems  to  the  old  days!  I  am  no  longer  unpop- 
ular; I  really  think  that  they  are  beginning  to  like  me 
again.  I  spoke  right  out,  on  the  subject  of  Confession,  and 
in  favor  of  giving  our  theological  students  instruction  in 
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Casuistry  by  way  of  preparation  for  the  work  of  dealing 
with  the  conscience;  and,  would  you  believe  it!  instead  of 
driving  me  off  or  hooting  me  down»  they  actually  applauded 
me!  I  scarcely  recognize  myself  again*"  This  was  said  in 
a  manner  which  disclosed  his  thankfulness  for  the  growth 
of  Churchly  thought,  yet  with  a  touching,  quiet  sadness,  as 
if  it  came  to  him  too  late;  perhaps  the  premonition  was 
with  him  that  the  end  was  near. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  characteristic,  nothing 
more  appropriate,  than  the  coming  of  that  end.  A  pam- 
phlet lies  before  me,  which  constitutes,  substantially,  his 
dying  gift  to  us,  the  ^'last  will  and  testament''  of  one  who 
might  have  truly  said,  in  the  poverty  and  straitness  of  the 
earthly  tabernacle,  '^  silver  and  gold  have  I  none,  but  such 
as  I  have  give  I  unto  you  my  brethren  and  my  people.'* 
Its  title  reads  thus: 

Whai  it  (hs  Anglican  Church  f  To  which  is  added  an  Open  Letter,  on  the 
Catholic  Movement,  to  the  Right  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington,  D.D.,  Biahop  of 
Central  New  York. 

This  pamphlet  is  the  very  last  work  of  a  man  worn  out 
in  the  Master's  service  and  ready  to  depart  and  be  with 
that  Master.  And  these  are  the  words  whereby  he  should 
be  judged;  the  final  recorded  utterances;  a  confession  of 
faith,  uttered  ere  he  passed  away.  It  would  be  out  of  place 
to  dwell  on  them  at  length;  it  suflBces  to  say,  that  they 
breathe  throughout  the*  spirit  of  love,  conciliation,  and 
peace;  while  they  show  a  steady  adherence  to  the  ruling 
convictions  of  hf  e,  the  same  old  abhorrence  of  error,  whether 
Boman,  Protestant,  or  Infidel,  the  same  devoted  love  of  the 
Church  which  he  served,  the  same  staunch  loyalty  to  her 
as,  for  him,  the  sole  exponent  of  a  witness  to  Catholic 
Truth  and  CathoUc  Principles.  Maintaining  these  positions 
with  all  the  old  decision  and  clearness  of  statement,  his 
soul  SLOW  goes  forth  towards  all  the  brethren  of  our  com- 
mon humanity,  with  a  fuller,  deeper  love,  with  longing  for 
their  unity  in  one  and  the  same  hope,  with  the  prayer,  in 
which  he  sums  up  aU  together,  thus: 

That  God  will  in  His  men^  remoTe  from  na  and  from  aU  others  whatefcr 
may  hinder  or  delay  Re-union;  all  suspicions,  prejudices,  haid  thoogiits  and 
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JadgmenU;  and  that  He  will  endow  us  with  such  ardent  lore  toward  Himself 
and  toward  each  other,  that  we  may  be  one  in  heart,  even  as  Thou,  Lord,  art 
One  with  the  Father. 

The  tract  on  the  Anglican  Church,  and  the  Open  Letter 
which  followed  it,  were  written  during  his  summer  vaca- 
tion, so-called,  when  he  should  have  been  enjoying  entire 
rest  of  body  and  of  brain:  they  were  written  when  he  was  ' 
so  very  ill  that  for  months  he  had  not  a  night's  rest  undis- 
turbed, and  when  the  pain  in  his  head  was  often  so  intense 
that  he  would  stop  and  clasp  his  hands  upon  it  in  agony. 
But  that  was  his  way;  never  to  spare  himself;  to  work 
down  to  bones  and  skin,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances,  the 
entreaties,  the  solemn  appeals  of  his  friends.  Doubt- 
less it  was  so  ordered  by  that  Higher  Will  which  rules 
the  world  and  the  Church  discreetly  and  fits  means  to  ends. 
It  seems  to  have  been  in  the  order  of  Q-od's  Providence  that 
this  servant  of  His  should  so  speak  once  more  that 
none  could  help  hearing;  such  utterances  rule  us  as 
voices  from  another  world,  where  they  know  even  as  they 
are  known.  Men  close  to  the  invisible  realm  probably  hear 
what  we  cannot,  and  when,  at  such  a  time,  they  speak,  the 
words  have  somewhat  of  the  force  and  solemnity  of  a  revel- 
ation. 

The  story  of  the  end  has  been  told,  but  not  fully  as  yet. 
He  had  gone  to  Montreal  to  preach  in  the  Church  of  S. 
John  the  Evangelist,  the  notable  seat  of  Catholic  doctrine 
and  worship  in  that  city.  It  was  Sunday  morning,  Oct.  7th. 
His  text  was  from  Phil.,iii.:  20,  ^*otir  conversation  is  in 
heaven.^^  He  had  spoken  with  unusual,  with  almost  ter- 
rible earnestness,  denouncing  the  sins  of  the  age;  he  had 
bidden  the  people  **nail  the  passions  to  the  cross,  for  cruci- 
fixion, and  tie  their  deadly  sins  to  the  stake  and  set  fire  to 
them ;"  he  had  depicted  the  glory  and  blessedness  of  the 
celestial  reward;  five  minutes  more  would  have  carried  him 
to  the  end,  when  he  suddenly  paused,  stopped,  grasped  the 
sides  of  the  pulpit,  and  sank  down.  Instantly  caught  as  he 
fell,  he  was  carried  to  the  sacristy,  where  he  remained, 
calm  and  tranquil,  till,  the  holy  sacrament  having  been 
consecrated,  the  priest  and  acolytes  appeared  and  he  receiv- 
ed the  Saviour's  Body  and  Blood.    It  was  the  end,  or  very 
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near  the  end.  Eemoved  to  the  hotel,  he  lost  consciousness 
before  the  evening,  and  lay  in  that  condition  till  4  A.  M. 
of  Wednesday,  when  he  passed  away.  Nothing  was  omit- 
ted that  could  have  been  done,  by  priests  and  laymen,  phy- 
sicians, nurses,  servants,  to  smooth  the  passage  through 
the  deep  shades.  His  devoted  wife  was  with  him;  priests 
succeeded  one  another  at  the  bedside,  reciting  prayers;  in 
several  cities  the  holy  sacrifice  was  offered  for  him;  a  Sister 
of  the  Community  of  S.  Margaret  was  in  the  room.  After 
his  death,  the  body  was  exposed  to  view  for  a  little  while; 
a  service  was  said  at  five  o'clock;  and  then,  in  solenm  pro- 
cession, he  was  carried  through  the  streets  of  Montreal  on 
the  way  to  his  own  place. 

God  deals  wonderfully  with  those  who  live  very  near  to 
to  Him.  That  last  end  seems  to  have  been  a  translation 
rather  than  a  death;  and,  if  he  could  have  chosen  the  place 
and  the  time,  that  choice  would  probably  have  corresponded 
to  what  did  actually  occur.  Nor  can  I  doubt,  after  reading 
a  manuscript  narrative  of  those  sixty- three  hours,  with  an 
exact  description  of  his  looks,  his  manner  and  his  words, 
while  conscious  after  the  blow, that  he  received,  during  that 
pause  between  this  world  and  the  next,  some  marked  con- 
firmation of  the  truth  of  the  things  which  he  had  believed 
and  taught.  He  was  one  of  those  to  whom  the  unseen 
world  is  intensely  real;  angels,  spirits,  devils,  were  to  him 
no  illusion,  no  fanciful  creation,  but  as  true  and  positive  as 
the  tenants  of  this  visible  place;  most  real  to  him  were  the 
^^principalities  and  powers  "  of  the  infernal  kingdom,  **  the 
spirits  of  the  just  made  pei*fect,"  the  saints  and  holy  angels 
who  aid,  us  some  personally,  and  all  by  their  prayers.  How 
marvellous  the  transit  of  one  who  sees  aU  that,  and  knows 
Him  whom  he  beUeves  I  In  one  of  the  published  notices  of 
the  closing  hours  it  is  related  that,  with  his  countenance 
serenely  fixed  heavenward,  and  a  smile  on  his  face,  he  re- 
peated the  name  ^^  Jesus ''  several  times.  The  incident  re- 
calls a  paragraph  in  one  of  the  most  wonderful  books  of  the 
day.  ^'Inglesant  said  that  repeating  the  name  Jesus  sim- 
ply in  the  lonely  nights  kept  his  brain  quiet  when  it  was 
on  the  point  of  distraction,  being  of  the  same  mind  as  Sir 
Charles  Lucas,  when,    many  times  calling  on  the  sacred 
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name  of  Jesus,* he  was  shot  at  Colchester."*  What  must 
that  Name  of  Names  have  been  to  this  priest*  as  his  feet 
touched  the  brim  of  the  dark  river  I 

It  is  well  that  such  men  are  in  the  Church,  and  stamp 
their  witness  on  her  annals.  They  wield  an  influence  felt 
by  multitudes  who  are  not  aware  of  the  fact;  they  attest 
our  right  to  the  ^^  grand  old  name  "  of  Catholic.  The  body 
which  could  not  produce  such  men  as  this,  or  which,  having 
once  borne  them  could  drive  them  from  her  breast,  would  be 
the  Church  of  a  party  or  a  section  of  the  Christian  house- 
hold; in  number,  perhaps,  very  great,  but  in  spirit  unmis- 
takeably  and  irremediably  contracted.  May  it  please  Grod 
to  raise  up  others  like  him;  to  carry  on  the  work  on  the 
same  lines;  not  in  envy  and  contention,  but  after  that  lov- 
ing way  which  subdues  hearts  to  the  sweet  influences  of  the 
Gospel  as  we  have  received  it  by  tradition  from  the  past, 
and  must  secure  for  us  a  growing  acceptance  with  that 
great  number  of  unreclaimed  and  wandering  souls,  whom 
our  Church  would  fain  gather  to  her  bosom  and  hold  secure 
in  her  expansive  communion. 

Morgan  Dix. 


THE    RECENT  AND  SUPERNATURAL   ORIGIN    OF 

MAN,   CONSIDERED    FROM   A   PURELY 

SCIENTIFIC  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

AMONG  the  many  questions  to  which  the  recent  discov- 
eries and  speculations  in  physical  science  have  given 
rise,  there  is  no  one  that  is  more  interesting  or,  in  many 
respects,  more  important  than  that  one  of  them  which 
relates  to  the  antiquity  and  primitive  condition  of  man. 

I  am  not  aware  that  anybody  claims  that  any  support  for 
the  theory  of  evolution  can  be  derived  from  any  facts  that 
are  actually  known  concerning  the  antiquity  and  primitive 
condition  of  man.    On  the  contrary,  as  Principal  Dawson 

*  John  Inglesant.    A  Romance.    Vol.  I.,  p.  256. 
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has  well  remarked,  'Hhe  only  reason  foe  supposing  an 
antiquity  for  man  greater  than  the  close  of  the  Glacial 
Epodi  arises  from  the  requirements  of  the  hypothesis  of 
Evolution." 

These  words  were  written  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 
And  we  may  add  that  whatever  has  been  gained  by  way  of 
discovery  or  discussion  since  that  time  has  only  added  force 
and  emphasis  to  the  statement.  Evolution  gains  no 
strength  from  what  we  Arnou;  concerning  early  man;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  what  we  thus  know  is  a  burden  and  a  hin- 
drance to  that  theory,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
an  insuperable  objection  to  its  acceptance. 

If  evolution  be  the  true  explanation  of  man's  origin  and 
condition,  there  must  have  been  a  long  period  when  it 
would  be  doubtful  whether  he  should  be  called  man  or  not 
— whether  he  should  be  classed  with  the  human  species  or 
with  the  brutes.  Ahd,  at  any  rate,  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
his  existence  as  man^  he  should  be  lower  down  and  more 
nearly  like  the  brutes  than  he  is  now. 

I  propose  to  discuss  these  two  points,  (1)  the  antiquity 
and  (2)  primitive  condition  of  man,  first,  and  then  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  few  considerations  that  are  of  a  more  general 
character. 

I  introduce  the  subject  with  the  following  statement, 
taken  from  Huxley's  famous  Dublin  Address^  delivered  in 
1878,  and  republished  in  Appleton's  *' Popular  Science 
Monthly,''  October,  1878. 

These  words,  coming,  as  they  do,  rather  in  the  nature  of 
an  admission  than  of  a  contention,  deserve  the  greater 
consideration: 

"  Man.  intelligent  man,  existed  at  times  when  the  whole  physical  ooDfonna* 
tion  of  the  country  [England]  was  totally  different  from  that  which  character- 
izes it  now.  .  .  .  But  when  it  comes  to  a  question  as  to  tracing  back 
man  further  than  [the  drift],  and  recollect  drift  la  only  the  scum  of  the  earth's 
surface,  I  must  confess  that  to  my  mind  the  evidence  is  of  a  very  dubious  diar- 
acter.  ...  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  reason  for  doubting  that  the 
men  who  existed  at  tJiat  day  were,  in  aU  etaeniial  rupeeU  [the  italics  are 
mine],  similar  to  the  men  who  exist  now." 

Here  are  two  points  for  consideration,  each  of  them  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  our  present  purpose:  the  one 
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relates  to  the  time  of  man's  appearance  on  the  earth— his 
antiquity — ^and  the  other  to  his  condition  at  that  time. 

For  many  reasons  it  will  be  best  to  take  up  the  question 
of  the  date  of  his  origin  first: 

I.  In  the  quotation  from  Huxley,  we  have  it  brought 
down  to  some  point  since  the  close  of  the  Glacial  Period. 
Dawson  also  says:*  ^'The  only  necessity  for  supposing  an 
earlier  appearance  arises  from  the  requirements  of  the 
hypothesis  of  Evolution." 

Nicholson  also  makes  a  similar  statement  in  regard  to  the 
antiquity  of  man,  referring  his  origin  to  Post  Glacial  times,  f 
with  no  evidence,  as  he  thinks,  of  an  earlier  date. 

It  becomes  a  very  important  matter,  therefore*  to  deter- 
mine, if  we  can,  how  long  ago  that  Age  came  to  its  close. 

Fortunately  for  us  we  are  in  a  better  condition  to  answer 
this  question  now  than  we  were  only  a  few  years  ago. 

It  has  been  until  quite  recently,  and  is  still  with  most 
persons,  the  unsuspecting  belief  that  that  Age  was  so  far  back 
in  the  past,  as  to  allow  an  almost  infinite  time,  for  man's 
development  or  evolution  from  some  species  that  is  far  be- 
low him  in  the  zoological  scale. 

A  few  facts  that  were  formerly  claimed,  as  by  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  in  his  ^^  Antiquity  of  Man^^  for  example,  such  as  the 
erosion  of  the  Somme  Valley,  the  cone  of  TiniSre,  the 
depth  of  human  remains  in  the  Danish  peat-bogs,  have  been 
shown  to  have  been  very  imcertain  at  first;  and 
on  further  consideration,  they  have  been  found  to  bear 
out  no  such  conclusion;  so  that  the  ground  on  which 
the  early  claim  was  founded  has  been  abandoned.  I  will 
only  refer  for  a  very  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  facts 
to  Dr.  James  C.  Southall's  '^  Epoch  of  the  Mammoth  and  the 
Appearance  of  Man  on  Earth.^^  In  the  case  of  the  Somme, 
it  is  shown  to  have  been  a  pre*glacial  excavation,  and 
therefore  no  indication  of  the  time  of  the  Ice  Age.  And  in 
the  other  cases,  the  error  was  simply  the  result  either  of  a 
mistake  in  the  methods  of  computation,  or  in  the  assump- 
tion of  the  data  on  which  the  computation  was  based. 

*  "  Cbain  of  Life  in  Qeological  Time,"  p.  289. 
t "  Ancient  Life  History  of  the  Earth,"  p.  865. 
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I  will  add  that  Huxley  has  just  given  us  another  "  benefit " 
by  disposing  of  another  of  the  facts  that  have  been  claimed 
by  those  who  advocate  the  great  antiquity  of  Man. 

Huxley  is,  of  course,  a  believer  in  evolution,  and  his  ad* 
missions  are  the  more  valuable  to  us  on  that  account.  The 
fact  that  I  refer  to  is  'Hhe  great  antiquity  "of  Man  in 
Egypt.  It  has  been  claimed  that  here,  at  least,  we  have 
proofs  of  man's  presence  and  activity  at  a  date  ^^not  less 
than  thirty-five  or  forty  thousand  years  ago."  But  Huxley 
in  his  Eaton  address  just  published  (Appleton^s  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  Jtdyy  1883) j  claims,  as  a  geologist,  that 
the  Nile  Valley  is  a  valley  of  erosion  like  the  "  Wadies". 
that  are  abundant  in  that  r^on.  He  thinks  it  may  have 
been  dug  out  by  the  water  at  the  close  of  the  Ice  Age, 
though  some  parts  of  it  are  much  older  and  were  pre- 
glacial.*  But  estimating  the  time  by  the  rate  of  deposit, 
he  thinks  that  '^the  alluvium  about  Memphis  may  have 
been  deposited  in  ten  thousand  years  "  (p.  332),  although  the 
filling  up  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  took  much  more  time,  say, 
"twenty  thousand  years"  (p.  333). 

But  of  course  the  settlement  of  Egypt  by  man  did  not 
take  place  until  long  after  the  Nile  had  begun  to  deposit 
the  alluvium  on  which  the  human  habitations  are  founded. 
And  in  any  view  of  the  details,  this  disposes  of  the  claim 
for  the  great  antiquity  of  man  that  has  sometimes  been 
put  forth  on  the  ground  of  the  many  thousands  of  years 
that  Egypt  is  supposed  to  have  been  settled.  Thus  one  after 
another  the  geological  and  palaeontological  facts  disappear 
or  call  for  a  different  interpretation. 

There  has  been  a  disposition  to  connect  the  Glacial  Period 
with  certain  astronomical  changes  in  the  Earth's  orbit,  and 
the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth.  But  this  claim 
must,  I  think,  be  now  abandoned  as  no  longer  available. 

1.  In  the  first  place  it  has  been  shown  by  a  careful  compu- 


*  There  may  have  been  gUtdaUon  in  Nubia  and  the  high  lands  at  the  heads 
of  the  Nile,  as  there  is  now  in  the  Alps  and  Andes,  but  the  glaciation  of  the 
Age,  which  we  generally  have  in  mind  when  we  speak  of  "  the  Ice  Age," 
did  not  extend  as  far  south  as  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  its  southern  limit  baring 
been  about  40  north  latitude. 
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tation  that  at  even  the  coldest  age  in  the  past,  so  far  as  the 
temperature  depends  on  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the 
earth,  the  temperature  could  not  have  been  more  than  about 
three  d^rees  Farenheit  colder  than  it  is  now  for  the  lati- 
tude in  which  the  ice  prevailed. 

2.  There  must  have  been  great,  heat  as  well  as  cold,  to 
raise  water  enough  from  the  ocean  to  produce  the  ice.  It 
has  been  computed  that  the  evaporation  thus  required  could 
not  have  reduced  the  surface  of  the  ocean  less  than  five 
hundred  feet. 

3.  There  is  an  Ice-age  now  in  Greenland,  one  in  the  Alps, 
and  in  the  Himalayahs,  and  one  in  the  Andes  even,  directly 
under  the  Equator,  and  in  the  entire  Antarctic  regions  so  far 
as  the  land  extends.  But  there  is  no  glaciation  in  the  North 
parts  of  America  or  of  Asia,  even  where  the  land  extends 
to  hundreds  of  miles  within  the  Arctic  Circle. 

These  facts  show  very  conclusively,  as  I  think,  that 
these  astronomical  changes  can  have  had  but  very  little  to 
do  with  producing  the  Ice  Age;  they  could  have  neither 
produced  nor  prevented  an  Ice  Age.  Cold  may  indeed  con- 
dense the  vapor,  but  there  must  be  heat  as  well  to  produce 
the  vapor.  And  any  of  the  astronomical  changes,  by  produc- 
ing more  of  the  one  or  the  other  at  any  given  time  could 
not  have  produced  the  legitimate  effect  of  the  two  operating 
together. 

It  is,  indeed,  true  that  in  consequence  of  one  of  the 
changes— the  result  of  the  precesion  of  the  equinoxes— a 
greater  degree  of  heat  in  one  hemisphere,  the  weather  for 
example,  would  be  accompanied  with  a  corresponding  de- 
crease of  temperature  in  the  other;  the  last  of  these  periods 
for  the  Northern  Hemisphere  was  about  ten  thousand 
years  ago. 

We  turn  then  to  compute,  from  the  best  data  we  have, 
the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  close  of  the 
Ice  Period  and  the  beginning  of  the  Present  Age. 

The  data  consist  of  measurements  that  have  been  made 
of  changes  that  have  taken  place  since  the  close  of  the  Ice 
Period.  They  are,  of  course,  to  some  extent^  based  on  es- 
timates of  rates  of  erosion  and  accumulation.  I  have  be- 
fore me  the  results  of  such  computation  in  eight  different 
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places — all  that  I  am  now  able  to  find— three  in  this  country 
and  five  in  Europe.  I  give  them  below,  with  the  names  of 
the  authoriteis,  and  the  two  estimates^  the  highest  and  the 
lowest,  where  I  have  more  than  one,  and  an  average  of 
them  all  at  the  bottom. 

InAmeriea.  Auihoriig,  Zeatt.  SgheU. 

St.  Anthony's  Falls,  Winchell,  6,876  12,108 

Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron,         Andrews,  5,800  7,500 

FaUs  of  Niagara,  H.  S.  Williams,  11,886 

tn  Europe. 
"  The  Wash  "  (East  of  England),  Skertchley,  7,000 

Danish  Peat  Bogs,  Morlot  d;  Lubbock,     6,400  10,000 

Sadne  Valley,  Ferry  &  Arcelin,         7,000  10,000 

St  Kazaire  (on  the  Loire),  Eenriler,  6,000 

8olutr6  (East  of  France),  Ducrost,  7,000  8,000 

Average  of  aU  the  estimates,  8,028. 

Considering  the  fact  that  these  changes  must  have  been 
more  rapid  in  the  earlier  stages  than  they  have  been  since, 
it  seems  likely  that  the  smaller  numbers  are  more  nearly 
correct  than  the  larger.  And  the  average  of  the  smaller  is 
in  fact  a  little  less  than  the  Bible  chronology  as  given  in  the 
Septuagint  version,  which  is  about  seven  thousand  three 
hundred  years. 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning  in  this  connection  (although 
as  I  have  said  astronomical  changes  can  have  done  but  little 
towards  producing  or  preventing  an  Ice  Age),  that  the  last 
of  the  cold  periods  for  the  northern  hemisphere  occurred 
about  ten  thousand  years  ago,  as  I  have  just  said.  Bat 
these  erosions  or  deposits  began  only  with  the  end  or  dose 
of  the  Ice  Age — ^the  end  of  the  long  winter.  Now  our  short- 
est day  occurs  in  the  latter  part  of  December,and  the  coldest 
on  the  average  is  about  the  first  of  February.  But  spring 
does  not  fully  set  in  until  some  weeks  after.  If,  now,  the 
^^  mid  winter  "  was  ten  thousand  years  ago — ^the  beginning 
of  spring — ^the  great  thaw  may  well  have  been  only  about 
seven  or  eight  thousand  years  ago. 

And  here  facts  and  data  alike  fail  us.  Man  may  have 
originated  and  lived  in  his  early  Asiatic  home  for  many 
thousands  of  years — during  the  Pliocene  Tertiary  period— 
and  long  before  he  made  his  way  down  into  the  valley  of 
the  Euphrates,  crossed  over  into  Africa  and  down  the  Nile 
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valley,  or  reached  their  earlier  homes  in  Central  Europe. 
I  say  that,  in  view  of  all  the  facts  known  to  science,  he 
may  have  done  so.  But  there  is  absolutely  no  proof  that 
he  did.  Or  again,  he  may  have  originated  on  some  conti- 
nent now  submerged  under  the  Indian  Ocean— some  *'  Lem- 
uria"  of  the  over-heated  brain  of  an  enthusiast  for  evo- 
lution. But  of  this  there  is  absolutely  no  proof  whatever. 
All  that  can  be  said  in  its  favor  is  mere  theory,  or  infer- 
ences from  theory — the  theory  of  evolution — which  in 
many  other  respects  is  itself  sadly  in  want  of  confirmation. 
I  am  well  aware  that  the  result  thus  reached  will  be  a 
surprise  to  most  of  my  readers.  The  Ice  Age  is  something 
so  strange  and  mysterious — something  so  unlike  anything 
we  now  see  that  it  is  supposed  to  have  had  an  antiquity 
proportioned  to  its  strangeness  and  its  unlikeness  to  what 
we  now  experience.  The  impression  is,  in  a  measure, 
traditional  The  first  teachings  of  geologists  with  regard 
to  that  strange  accumulation  of  ice  was,  that  it  was  wholly 
imaccountable  and  of  immense  antiquity.  There  is  no 
claim,  at  least,  I  make  none,  that  its  occurrence  is  even  now 
fully  understood  and  accounted  for.  Much  more  will 
doubtless  be  known  about  it  hereafter.  But  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  future  discoveries  can  well  change  the  result  I 
have  reached,  so  far  as  the  date  is  concerned.  It  is  much 
less  unlikely  that  we  shall  find  proof  of  man's  existence  be- 
fore the  Ice  Age,  than  that  we  shall  find  any  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  these  indications  of  its  age  will  prove  to  have 
been  misleading.  Take  as  example  the  erosion  of  the 
rivers  at  S.  Anthony  and  at  Niagara  Falls.  Estimates 
may  vary  by  a  few  thousand  years  indeed;  but  nothing, 
as  it  would  seem,  can  raise  a  doubt  that  the  erosion  of  the 
channels  has  taken  place  wholly  since  the  close  of  the  Ice 
Age,  whatever  may  have  been  the  rate  of  the  erosion, 
and  whether  it  was  more  rapid,  as  is  generally  believed,  at 
the  first  than  it  is  now  or  not.* 


*  The  best  theory  that  I  have  seen  is  that  which  is  fully  elaborated  by 
Wallace  in  his  "Island  Life."  It  supposes  that  there  was  (1)  a  very  much 
greater  elevation  of  land  in  the  Northeast  of  America  and  the  Northwest  of 
Europe  and  Asia  from  the  Ural  Mountains  westward,  and  (2)  a  change  in  the 
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Of  course  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  ^'  the  physi- 
cal conformation  of  the  country,"  as  Huxley  says,  since 
man  made  his  appearance.  The  coast  of  the  north  of 
France  and  parts  of  England,  have  risen  some  thirty  or 
forty  feet,  and  many  species  of  animals  that  then  existed 
in  England  and  France  are  now  extinct,  or  found  only  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  But  then  the  land  is  now  either 
rising  or  falling  almost  everywhere,  and  so  fast  as  to  ren- 
der it  not  improbable  that  the  bank  of  the  Somme  and  the 
north  of  France  may  have  risen  forty  or  even  fifty  feet  in 
the  last  six  thousand  years.  And  there  is  nothing  in  the 
extinction  or  migration  of  animals  to  cause  distrust  of  the 
conclusion  we  have  reached. 

I  think,  therefore,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  there  is 
no  proof  that  man  has  been  on  the  earth  more  than  six  or 
eight  thousand  years. 

Principal  Dawson,  of  McGill  College,  whom  I  have  al- 
ready quoted  and  who  is  perhaps  the  best  authority  on  such 
subjects  in  this  country,  and  as  good  as  any  in  the  world, 
after  reviewing  the  whole  groimd  in  his  recent  work: 
*^  Fossil  Men  and  their  Modern  Representatives'^^  sums  up 
with  these  words: 

"What  evidence  the  future  may  bring  forth  I  do  not  know»  but  that  avad- 
able  at  present  points  to  the  appearance  of  man,  with  all  his  powers  and  prop- 
erties, in  the  Post-glacial  age  of  geology,  and  not  more  than  from  six  to 
eight  thousand  years  ago.  This  abrupt  appearance  of  man  in  his  full  prop<H'- 
tions,  his  association  with  animals,  the  greater  part  of  which  still  surriTe,  and 
his  introduction  at  the  close  of  that  great  and  as  yet  very  mysterious  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  which  we  call  the  Glacial  period,  accords,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
endeavored  to  show,  with  the  analogy  of  geological  science,  in  the  informa- 
tion which  it  gives  us  of  the  first  appearance  of  other  types  of  original  beings 
in  the  several  stages  of  developement  of  our  earth  "  (pp.  246,  247). 

But  whatever  uncertainty  there  may  be  about  the  caiise 

ocean  currents,  so  that  what  we  now  know  as  the  Gulf  Stream  did  not  pass 
up  to  the  north  between  America  (or  rather  Greenland,  which  was  probably 
then  connected  with  the  continent  of  America)  and  Europe,  and  may,  not 
unlikely,  have  made  its  way  to  the  north  up  the  great  Mississippi  YiJkiy, 
80  far  as  America  is  concerned,  and  up  through  Asia,  where  the  Aral  and  the 
Caspian  now  are,  eastward  of  the  Ural  Mountains.  There  was  no  ice  accumu- 
lation or  glaclation  in  Eastern  Asia  cr  in  Western  North  America  at  that 
time. 
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of  the  '^  glacial  period/'  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  left  marks  of  its  existence  and  data  for  ascer- 
taining the  time  of  its  close,  to  which  I  have  just  called 
attention.  And  these  indications,  as  I  have  said  and  now 
repeat  are  of  such  a  nature  that  it  would  seem  that  nothing 
could  be  discovered  to  change  the  result  very  materially; 
they  give  an  antiquity  of  about  seven  thousand  years. 

n.  Our*  second  point  was  the  condition  of  man  at  this 
early  period,  in  its  bearing  on  the  question  of  his  origin  by 
mere  natural  means  out  of  some  of  the  orders  or  species  of 
the  animal  world  below  man. 

The  advocates  of  evolution  make  in  reality  four  stages  in 
the  development  of  man,  which  it  is  important  to  take  into 
consideration:  (1)  The  intermediate  state  when  our  ancestors 
could  not  be  regarded  as  either  men  or  brutes.  (2)  The 
stone  age.  (3)  The  bronze  age.  (4)  The  iron  age,  merging 
imperceptibly  into  the  modem,  which  is  the  age  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

It  is  about  absolutely  necessary  to  that  theory,  that  these 
ages  should  have  been,  if  not  for  the  race  as  a  whole,  yet 
for  each  branch  of  it  separately,  consecutive  in  their  chro* 
nological  order,  so  that  man  shall  have  passed  in  suc- 
cession through  the  three  stages,  though  in  some  cases  and 
under  more  favorable  circumstances  one  people  may  have 
passed  through  the  three  and  from  one  to  the  other  more 
rapidly  than  others. 

But  what  then  are  the  facts  with  regard  to  Primitive 
Man,  of  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  know  anything 
about  him?  I  speak  of  knowledgey  and  I  want  to  keep  that 
distinct  from  all  mere  inferences  from  a  yet  disputed  and 
justly  questionable  theory  of  evolution.  Let  us  deduce  our 
theory,  whether  evolution  or  whatever  it  may  be,  from  the 
facts;  and  not  invert  the  order  and  deduce  our  facts  from 
the  theory  we  have  adopted;  or  which  is  perhaps  more 
likely  to  occur,  invent  facts  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
theory. 

We  have  seen  that  Huxley  says— admits  rather— that 
primitive  man,  so  far  as  we  know  anything  about  him,  was 
^^in  all  essential  respects  similar  to  the  men  that  exist 
now." 
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Dawson  thus  sums  up  the  case  in  his  "  Chain  of  Life.^^^ 

"  With  such  views  the  skeletons  of  the  most  ancient  known  men  fuUj  ac- 
cord. They  indicate  a  people  of  great  stature,  of  powerful  muscular  deTdop- 
ment,  especially  in  the  lower  limhs;  of  large  brain,  iruUeatitii^  gremt  eapaeUif 
and  rea(mrce$"    (The  italics  are  mine.) 

Nicholson  says:* 

"As  to  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  ancient  races  .  •  •  little  is 
known.  .  .  Such  information  as  we  have,  however,  .  .  .  would  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  Post-Pliocene  man  io<u  in  no  respect  [the  italics  are  mine]  in> 
f  erior  in  his  organization  to  or  less  highly  developed  than  many  existing  races. 
All  the  known  skulls  of  this  period,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Neander- 
thal cranium,  are  in  aU  reepeeU  average  and  normal  in  their  characters.' 


t» 


The  very  latest  statement  by  any  one  whose  eminence  as 
a  man  of  science  makes  his  opinion  worth  citing,  is  that  by 
the  Marquis  de  Saporta  (in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
Majj  1883,  translated  in  part  in  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  for  September,  1883).  Saporta  thinks  that  man 
originated  in  the  North,  perhaps  within  the  Arctic  Cirde, 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Glacial  Period;  but  he  offers  no 
proof  of  his  opinion  on  this  point.  He,  however,  states 
that  at  the  earUest  period  of  which  we  know  anything  of 
man,  he  was  widely  spread  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
was  ^^ths  same  in  all  the  essential  ch^zracteristics  of  the 
species  *'  as  he  is  now,  and  had  his  origin  twelve  or  fifteen 
degrees  further  north  than  that  of  the  habitat  of  any  of  the 
apes  that  most  resemble  man — ^the  Pithecans  (pp.  674,  680, 
682). 

I  cite  but  one  more  authority  on  this  point,  and  that  is 
one  which  will  command  very  considerate  attention.  It  is 
Herbert  Spencer,  and  I  quote  at  some  length.    He  says:* 

"  Evolution  is  commonly  considered  to  imply  that  in  everything  there  is  an 
intrinsic  tendency  to  become  something  higher,  but  this  is  an  erroneous  con- 
ception of  it  If  environing  circumstances  change,  the  species  changes  until 
t  re-equilibrates  itself  with  them.  .  .  •  Only  now  and  then  does  the  en- 
^vironing  change  initiate  in  the  organism  a  new  complication  and  so  produce  a 


^  Chain  of  Life,  p.  241.    See  also  Htfchbll'b  Pa$l  in  the  PremU,  every 
where.    And  still  better,  Dawbok'b  Foitil  Men,  p.  180,  and  following. 
>  Andewt  Life-History  of  the  Earth,  p.  864. 
♦  Principles  of  Sociology,  Vol.  I,  Chap,  viii,  §  60. 
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somewhat  higher  type.  When  the  ^habitat  entails  modes  of  life  that  are  in- 
ferior some  degeneration  results.  .  .  •  Direct  evidence  forces  this  con- 
clusion ui)on  us.  Lapse  from  higher  civilization  to  lower  civilization 
made  familiar  during  school-boy  days  is  further  exemplified  as  our  knowledge 
increases;  ,  .  ,  many  large  and  highly  evolved  societies  have  either  dis- 
appeared or  have  dwindled  to  barbarous  hordes  or  have  been  long  passing 
through  slow  decay;  ,  .  .  thus  then  the  tribes  now  known  as  lowest 
[note  the  word,  "  lowest "],  must  exhibit  some  social  phenomena  which  are 
due  ...  to  causes  that  operated  during  past  social  states  higher  than 
the  present."  » 

So  much  for  admissions  and  testimonies  by  those  who 
are  best  quahfied  to  speak  on  the  subject. 

But  there  is  one  point  to  which  we  have  not  adverted. 
The  "men"  of  whom  these  authors,  except,  perhaps, 
Spencer,  speak,  were  men  who  had  wandered  far  from 
the  primeval  home  of  their  ancestors.  We  know  very 
well,  that  in  our  day,  the  lowest  and  most  debased 
savages  which  exist  are  found  in  parts  of  Africa  and 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  co-exist  in  point  of  time 
with  the  civilization  and  culture  of  London  and  Paris, 
of  Berlin  and  Vienna.  We  know  also  that  when  Athens 
was  at  the  height  of  its  glory,  the  savages  of  America  were 
still  in  their  stone  age.  Who  then  can  tell  but  that  when 
those  rude  cave-dwellers  and  mound  builders,  of  whom 
Huxley,  Dawson  and  Nicholson  speak,  representing  as  they 
do  the  whole  class  of  scientists,  in  this  matter  at  least, 
who  can  say,  I  ask,  but  that  when  these  men  Uved  in  their 
caves,  hunted  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  had  nothing  at 
best  but  stone  implements,  the  men  who  lived  in  the  far 
East  in  the  Nile  valley,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  may  have  been  at  the  very  height  of  their 
glory,  at  the  culminating  point  of  their  civilization  and  their 
culture?  Dr.  Mitchell,  in  his  work  ^^The  Past  in  the  Pres- 
entj*^  has  shown  that  now,  even  to-day,  all  these  three 
forms  or  stag^  of  human  life,  may  be  found,  with 
nearly  all  that  characterized  the  earlier  and  the  lowest 
stages,  if  indeed  the  lowest  was  the  earlier,  in  Scotland, 
and  within  a  few  hours'  ride  from  Edinburgh  itself. 

And  of  course  these  ruder  implements  may  have  been 
used  by  the  poorer  classes,  while  the  richer  people  had 
tools  and  implements  of  a  much  higher  oi'der.    This  is,  in 
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facty  just  what  Dr.  Schlieman  found  to  have  been  the  case 
in  that  pre-Trojan  city,  which  her  discovered  below  the  ruins 
of  ancient  Troy,  and  which  was  most  likely  contemporary 
with  Solutr6«  Aurigniac,  Mentone  and  other  earliest  abodes 
of  men  in  Europe. 

But  at  any  rate  I  think  it  worthy  of  special  note — ^as  a  fact 
always  to  be  kept  in  mind — a  fact  that  cannot  be  too  n^uch 
insisted  upon,  ii\  this  connection,  that  no  one  of  the  discov- 
eries or  discovered  facts  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris,  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Nile,  has  yet  pointed  to  or  indicated  an 
earlier  or  previous  period  of  savagery  or  barbarism.  There 
is  no  indication  even,  of  a  previous,  nomadic  or  wandering 
life.  At  the  beginning,  with  the  very  earliest  moment  of 
which  there  is  any  hint  or  suggestion,  the  people  were  a 
settled  people,  a  civilized  people,  with  towns  and  cities,  an 
advanced  architecture,  a  written  language  and, — ^let  us  add 
— B,  monotlieistic  religion.  And  these  are  the  earliest  settle- 
ments and  the  earliest  settlers  that  we  know  anything 
about.  The  European  savages  were  evidently  wanderers 
from  some  such  home.  And  these  are  facte  of  science  too, 
outeide  of,  though  concurring  with  Bible  teaching. 

If  now  we  turn  from  man  to  look  for  his  supposed  an- 
cestor, the  stock  from  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  been 
derived,  I  note  the  fact  that  so  far  as  we  know,  and  so  far 
as  any  discoveries  or  researches  have  brought  any  &cte  in 
the  case  to  light,  there  were  none  of  the  quadrumanous 
animals  in  existence  at  the  time  when  man  appeared,  that 
were  of  a  higher  grade  or  order  than  those  that  are  in  exist- 
ence now. 

Saporta,  already  cited,  says  of  them,  p.  680: 

* '  They  have  in  their  faces  and  ways  something  singularly  human.  The  pithe- 
cans  however  have  other  contiguities  than  purely  human  ones.  Their  ways  are 
rather  analogous  than  directly  the  same  as  those  of  man,  with  other  adaptar- 
tions.  They  seem  to  have  followed  a  wholly  different  course  of  eTolution.... 
We  have  (hen  reason  not  to  admit  the  nmian  origin  of  man  without  deddre 
proof.  Morever  the  pithecans  seem  to  have  been  evolTcd  in  a  different  direc- 
tion from  man.  Beginning  in  heat.they  perish  rapidly  when  brought  into  tem- 
perate zones.  .  .  While  man  coming  from  the  north  advances  toward  the 
south  only  when  the  depression  of  temperature  favors  his  progress  in  that 
direction." 

Of  course  if  we  should  make  it  a  question  of  the  present 
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time,  there  would  be  no  question  about  it.  Nobody  would 
seriously  consider  it  or  listen  to  arguments  in  its  favor. 
The  men  of  to-day  would  as  soon  and  as  easily  believe  that 
a  man  had  been  bom  without  a  father,  or  had  come  into 
the  world  without  parents  of  either  sex,  as  that  a  man  of 
the  average  capacities  and  all  ^Hhe  essential  character- 
istics ''  of  men  as  they  now  are,  had  been  begotten,  bom 
and  reared  by  any  pair  of  apes,  monkeys  or  baboons, 
ourang-outangs,  chimpanzies  or  gorillas,  now  known  to 
exist  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  points  of  resemblance  or 
of  disagreement  between  man  and  the  higher  of  the  anthro- 
poid apes,  now  known.  I  have  just  said  that  the  difference 
is  so  great  and  of  such  a  nature,  that  no  scientific  man  be- 
lieves or  would  suppose  for  a  moment  that  any  human  off- 
spring could  be  bom  of  any  of  the  anthropoids  that  now 
exist.  And  the  point  of  my  argument  is  that  there  never 
has  been,  so  far  as  we  know  or  have  any  reason,  however 
slight,  to  believe,  a  time  when  the  difference  was  less  or  even 
so  little  as  it  is  now,  or  the  improbability,  and,  I  may  add, 
the  absurdity  of  the  suppojsition  of  such  an  origin  for  man 
would  be  greater  than  it  is  now.  We  gain  nothing  there- 
fore by  thinking  of  it  as  in  the  past,  in  some  long  gone  geo- 
logical age,  except  that  possibly  we  thereby  obscure  the 
sense  of  the  monstrous  absurdity  of  the  supposition,  or  di- 
vert attention  from  dwelling  upon  it  long  enough  to  realize 
how  monstrous  and  unscientific  it  is. 

In  this  respect  time  is  really  of  no  account.  Even  if  man 
existed  before  the  close  of  the  glacial  period,  of  which  Daw- 
son says  there  is  no  evidence  worth  considering,  and  even 
Huxley  admits  that  what  there  is  that  is  claimed  ''is  of  a 
'  very  dubious  character  ",  it  does  not  help  the  matter.  Men 
and  apes  were  no  more  alike,  and  not  even  so  much 
alike,  then  as  those  varieties  of  men  and  apes  that  most 
nearly  approach  each  other  are  now. 

Of  course  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  great  changes  may 
take  place  in  both  men  and  animals  in  consequence  of  the 
physical  influence  of  ''environment "  during  a  succession  of 
generations.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  all  the  varieties 
of  the  domestic  dog  have  been  thus  produced  among  the 
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descendants  of  some  of  one  primitive  stock.  And  most 
men  who  believe  in  the  historic  unity  of  the  human  race, 
believe  that  the  differences  we  now  see  among  them  are  the 
result  of  the  influence  of  climate,  mode  of  life  and  similar 
causes.  Whether  these  causes  and  others  like  them  might 
or  might  not  produce,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  difference 
which  now  constitutes  the  distinction  between  what  we  re- 
cognize as  different  species  or  not,  we  need  not  now  pause  to 
inquire;  nor  do  we  need  to  dispute  or  deny  it.  Two  facts 
are  indisputable: 

1.  Nobody  supposes  that  men,  or  human  beings,  like 
what  we  now  see  living  on  the  earth,  could  have  descended 
immediately  from  any  of  the  forms  of  the  apes  or  monkeys 
that  are  now  in  existence. 

2.  Nobody  believes  that  the  difference  between  men,  and 
even  the  highest  and  most  anthropoid  apes  could  have  come 
in  the  way  in  which  evolutionists  believe  it  to  have  come, 
in  the  length  of  time  which  is  all  that,  as  we  now  see,  can 
be  allowed  for  the  6hange.  Not  even  the  length  of  time 
thus  found  to  be  allowable  for  the  transformation  would 
be  sufficient  if  it  were  many  times  doubled.  And  we 
may  repeat  Dawson's  statement,  already  quoted:  '*  The  only 
reason  for  supposing  a  greater  antiquity  for  man  than  six 
or  eight  thousand  years,  arises  from  the  requirement  of  the 
hypothesis  of  evolution." 

In  view  of  the  second  fact  just  stated,  in  connection  with 
some  others  that  I  need  not  cite,  many  of  the  staunchest 
advocates  of  evolution  are  of  opinion  that  man  is  not  a 
direct  descendant  of  any  of  the  monkey  or  ape  tribes,  but 
that  the  two-men  and  monkeys,  are  collateral  descendants 
from  a  much  more  primitive  stock. 

But  for  this  view  no  proof  has  been  offered,  and  it  is  sug* 
gested  as  a  mere  possibility,  -or  a  means  to  escape  the  con- 
viction of  the  recent  and  supernatural  origin  of  man. 

In  view  of  this  claim  two  very  serious  objections  are 
urged: 

1.  The  first  is,  that  there  seems  to  be  a  limit  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  descendants  of  any  stock  may  vaiy  or 
divergo  from  the  original  tjrpe.  Take  the  domestic  d<^  as 
an  example.    Supposing  they  were  all  derived  from  one 
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stock — ^and  if  they  have  not  been  so  derived  the  whole  theory 
of  evolution  breaks  down;  they  have  departed  widely  from 
the  original  type,  and  are  very  unlike  one  another.  The  va- 
rieties of  dogs  differ  more  widely  from  one  another  than 
the  different  races  of  men;  but  yet  they  are  all  dogs;  there 
has  never  been  developed  the  characteristics  of  any  new 
species;  nothing  to  show  that  dogs  may  have  been  derived, 
by  natural  descent,  in  any  past  time,  from  a  stock  or  par- 
entage that  would  not  have  been  regarded  as  canine.  Thus 
there  seems  to  be  a  barrier  around  such  natural  groups  of 
animals  which  men  cannot,  and  the  forces  and  influences 
of  nature  do  not  enable,  them  to  pass.  And  of  course  no 
one  will  doubt  that,  if  there  are  such  groups,  the  human 
species  constitutes  one  of  them. 

2.  If,  however,  we  turn  to  the  past  and  consider  the  long 
ages  of  geological  time,  we  encounter  another  difficulty; 
the  records  of  the  i)ast  furnish  no  proof  of  genealogical  de« 
scent.  Thus  it  is  claimed  that  the  earliest  animals  of  the 
horse  family  were  very  small  and  in  mdny  respects  very  un- 
like the  horses  of  to-day;  that  there  has  been  a  series  and  a 
succession  of  such  animals  on  the  same  part  of  the  earth's 
surface,  beginning  back  in  the  early  Tertiary.  That  there 
is  such  a  series  admits  of  no  doubt.  But  there  is  no  proof 
of  lineal  descent  in  the  case.  For  example,  there  is  a  race 
of  white  men  living  in  the  Ohio  valley  to-day.  A  few  cen- 
turies ago  the  red-skin  Indians  lived  there,  and  before 
them  the  mound  builders.  We  know  that  the  white  men 
are  not  the  descendants  of  the  red-skins,  and  it  is  not  gen- 
erally supposed  that  the  red-skins  descended  from  the 
mound  builders.  But  there  is  just  as  much,  and  just  as  lit- 
tle, proof  of  actual  descent  and  evolution  in  the  case  of 
these  successive  races  of  men  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  as 
there  is  of  evolution  or  lineal  descent  in  the  case  of  the 
horse  family,  just  alluded  to.  And  yet  this  case  of  the 
equidce  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  evolu- 
tion in  the  past.  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  form,  there  is  no 
more  proof,  and  incomi)arably  less  intrinsic  probability, 
that  man  has  ever  or  any  where  descended  from  any  race 
or  order  in  the  animal  kingdom  below  him — than  there  is 
now  and  to-day  that  the  present  race  of  civiUzed  white 
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people  in  the  Ohio  valley  descended  from  the  old  mound 
builders  through  the  red-skin  Indians. 

As  Dawson  says  {Chain  of  Life,  p.  361),  *' Palaeontology 
furnishes  no  direct  evidence,  and  perhaps  never  can  furnish 
any,  as  to  the  actual  transformation  of  one  species  into 
another,"  or,  as  we  may  add,  the  development  or  evolution 
of  any  new  species  that  have  been  recognized  as  a  species 
from  stock  or  parentage  belonging  to  another  species.  But 
the  replacing  one  species  by  another  very  similar  to  it^  like 
the  Indians  by  the  whites  or  the  European,  even  on  our 
continent,  is  very  common  throughout  the  animal  world. 
And  so  far  as  human  observation  and  scientific  knowledge 
is  concerned,  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  different  species 
have  ever  succeeded  each  other  in  the  same  habitat  in  geo- 
logical time.    All  else  is  mere  assumption. 

m.  So  much  for  the  body  of  man— the  time  and  manner 
of  its  origin.  Now  let  us  turn  to  the  consideration  of  his 
mind  or  his  sovi. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  advocates  of  evolution,  in  its  most 
extreme  form— that  is,  evolution  without  Divine  interposi- 
tions—belong to  two  classes;  the  one  class  deny  the  exist- 
'ence  and  reality  of  mind,  and  would,  if  they  were  con- 
sistent with  their  theory,  cease  to  use  the  word  alto- 
gether; the  other  make  it  an  abstract  term,  and  speak  of  it 
as  derived  from  nerve-action,  as  light,  heat  and  electricity 
are  produced  by  chemical  action. 

But  in  this  case  they  make  **mtnd"  synonymous  with 
**  thought f^  and  thus  they  evade  the  question  altogether. 
For  the  question  now  before  us  is  not  how  does  thought 
comej  or  how  does  the  mind  think,  but  it  is,  how  does  the 
mind  itself— or  how  did  it— come  into  existence? 

To  put  ourselves  into  a  position  to  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  this  question,  and  its  bearing  on  the  adequacy 
of  evolution  as  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
man's  appearing  and  life  in  the  Universe,  let  us  consider,  a 
moment,  the  nature  and  limits  of  evolution  itself. 

Evolution  proper,  that  is,  evolution  by  itself  alone  and 
without  God  as  a  Creator,  can  be  no  more  than  a  derivation 
of  new  forms,  combinations  and  conditions  out  of  pre- 
existing substances  or  elements.    It  cannot  produce  any- 
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thing  that  is  substantially  new;  no  new  element  or  first 
principles— but  only  new  forms  of  the  old  matter.  Evolu* 
tion,  if  it  is  but  one  prooess,  must  be  continuous,  like  a 
line,  whether  straight  or  curved,  that  has,  or  can  have, 
one  equation  that  will  express  and  indicate  all  its  points  or 
loci;  it  cannot  be  now  straight,  then  pass  into  a  parabola, 
and  end  in  a  spiral  or  some  curve  of  a  stiU  higher  and  more 
complicated  order. 

Or  to  put  the  matter  in  another  light:  We  may  suppose 
we  have  a  Universe  composed  of  certain  elements.  Foi^  the 
sake  of  simplicity  we  will  say  the  four,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
carbon  and  nitrogen.  Now,  these  elements  may  unite  in 
various  ways  and  proportions  and  form,  say,  carbonic  add, 
water,  ammonia,  or  illuminating  gas.  And,  I  am  willing  to 
admit,  for  the  occasion,  that,  by  way  of  pure  evolution^ 
they  may  unite  so  as  to  form  the  exceedingly  complicated 
and  unstable  compound  called  "protoplasm" — 0,^,  Hj^, 
N4,  Oxo-  And  again,  I  am  willing  to  go  still  further,  and 
admit  that  this  protoplasm  would  be  a  living  mass— though 
I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  so— but  I  am  willing  to 
admit  that  it  would  be  a  living  being,  with  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  sensibility,  growth,  reproduction,  decay  and 
death. 

But  if  anjrwhere  in  the  course  of  these  changes — evolu- 
tions  and  developments — ^we  should  encounter  a  new  ele* 
ment,  as  for  example,  iron  or  calcium,  sulphur  or  potas- 
sium, whether  simple  or  in  combination  with  the  others, 
we  should  know  at  once  that  we  had  come  to  something 
more  than  evolution — ^to  some  fact  which  evolution,  with- 
out something  besides  evolution — something  acting  as  a 
creating  power— could  not  explain.  So  long  as  we  find 
only  new  forms  and  combinations  of  the  old  matter,  the 
pre-existing  elements,  evolution  may  satisfy  us  and  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  explaining  what  we  see. 

But  somewhere  along  in  the  series,  in  the  ascending 
order,  and  later  in  geological  time,  when  we  reach  man — 
if  not  before— we  come  to  mind;  this  is  a  substantial  re- 
ality. It  is  no  mere  combination  of  any  of  the  four— or 
the  sixty-four— if  that  is  the  number— of  elements  that 
were  in  that  nebulous  mass  in  which  Tyndall  thought  he 
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saw  ^Hhe  potency  and  promise  of  life  and.  of  all  that  now 
exists,"* 

Is  the  mind  then  a  substantial  reality!  The  question  be- 
comes one  of  controlling  importance  just  now. 

Several  answers  and  modes  of  answers  may  be  given. 
But  I  prefer  one  that  is  somewhat  ad  hominem^  to  those 
whose  views  we  are  here  considering. 

Let  us  take  a  case.  At  night,  after  a  day  of  unusual  ex- 
citement, one  feels  tired  and  would  be  glad  to  go  to  sleep. 
The  "I"  wants  to  go  to  sleep;  but  the  brain — or  the  body 

-will  not  go  to  sleep.    The  heart  keeps  the  blood 


into  the  brain,  with  the  fullness  of  high  activity.  The 
brain  is  kept  active,  and  it  keeps  the  %o,  the  ^'I"  awake 
and  active  in  spite  of  itself.  Are  they  one  and  the  same, 
and  not  rather  two,  the  *^  I "  and  '^  the  brain  "  t  the  one  op- 
posing and  resisting  the  other! 

Or  in  the  reverse  of  the  case:  Suppose,  after  a  day  of 
ordinary  labor,  we  feel  tired  and  drowsy — ^inclined  to 
sleep:  that  is,  the  body  feds  so;  and  every  physical  and 
physiological  condition  indicates  approaching  sleep.  But 
the  *'  I "  knows  that  it  ought  not  to  sleep;  it  has  a  duty  to 
perform  which  it  may  not  omit.  Whatever  the  body  and 
the  brain,  as  a  part  of  the  body,  and  in  harmony,  in  this 
at  least,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  body,  may  be  inclined  to  do, 
we  resist  the  tendency  to  sleep.  We  keep  awake  ;  and  we 
keep  on  with  our  thinking  in  spite  of  the  inclination  of  the 
bratn,  and  the  body,  and  we  keep  the  brain  and  the  body 
awake  and  at  work,  when,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  would 
go  to  sleep. 

Are  now  the  ^'brain "  and  the  *' I"  the  same !  The  brain 
that  would  go  to  sleep,  and  the  ^'I"  that  would  not  allow 
it  to  do  so ! 

Are  there  not  then  two  realities — ^two  forces — ^the  one 
acting  contrary  to  the  other,  as  completely  as  substantially 
as  when  I  lift  a  weight,  I  am  one  force,  and  the  object  that 
I  lift  is  another,  and  a  resisting  force! 

*Tindale  may  ha^e  seen  "  the  potency  and  pramlae  of  life,"  whaterer  those 
words  may  mean,  but  he  did  not  see,  or  if  he  did  he  has  never  told  nt.  how 
these  elements  could  become  living.beings,  plants  or  <^nimfti«  irithout  Dirise 
interposition— the  agency  and  act  of  God. 
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But  I  cite  a  class  of  experiments  that  were  performed  at 
Cornell  nniyersity^  to  determine  the  velocity  or  rate  of  mo- 
tion in  the  nerve  currents. 

If  we  send  a  stimulus — say  an  electric'  shock  up  the  arm, 
it  goe?  to  the  spinal  cord  between  the  shoulders  and  is  in- 
stantly sent  back  to  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  produces 
a  jerking  motion  which  is  both  a  matter  of  consciousness  to 
the  individual  himself,  and  of  observation  by  the  eye  to 
the  observer. 

But  the  Professor  tried  a  class  of  e2:periments  in  which 
the  element  of  volition  became  involved.  A  signal  was 
given  by  touching  the  toe  of  the  left  foot,  and  the  sign  was 
to  be  a  motion  of  the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand. 

In  these  cases  the  current  must  pass  up  the  leg,  the  length 
of  the  body,  and  reach  the  brain.  It  would  then  go  down 
the  right  arm  to  the  fore  finger — a  distance  varying  from 
six  or  seven,  to  eight  or  nine  feet,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  individual. 

To  appreciate  the  experiment,  we  muc  t  call  to  mind  the 
fact  that  in  this  case  there  is  no  '^  through  line,"  so  to  call 
it,  from  the  toe  to  the  finger  of  the  hand  on  the  other  side. 
Suppose,  for  example,  I  wish  to  send  a  message  from 
Albany  to  Boston  through  Springfield :  if  there  is  a 
''through  line ''the  message  goes  at  once,  in  about  twice 
the  time  that  it  would  take  to  go  to  Springfield  alone,  But 
if  there  is  no  through  line,  the  message  must  be  taken  off 
at  Springfield  before  it  can  go  on  to  its  destination,  and  we 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  Springfield  operator. 

Now,  there  is,  in  the  human  body,  such  a  through  Une 
from  any  point  in  the  skin  to  the  nerve-centre  and  back  to 
the  muscles  that  lie  immediately  under  it,  or  are  needed  to 
control  that  limb  to  which  the  stimulus  is  applied.  But 
there  is  no  such  line  from  the  foot  on  one  side  of  the  body 
to  the  finger  on  the  other. 

Hence  in  all  of  Professor  Garver's  experiments  the  mes- 
sage has  to  be  taken  off  and  rewritten.  In  all  cases  the  egOj 
the  "J,"  was  involved.  There  must  be  (1)  consciousness  of 
the  sensation  produced  by  the  signal  given  in  the  foot;  (2) 
thought  as  to  whether  the  sign  should  be  given  or  not;  and 
(3)  volition,  and  the  exertion  of  force  to  produce  the  sign. 
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Professor  Garver  says,  in  the  Report  referred  to  (p.  422):* 

"  It  seems  that  when  an  individual  Is  experimented  upon,  as  In  the  giren 
cases,  he  is  conscious  of  being  turpriaed  by  the  signal,  even  when  expecting  it* 
And  sometimes  the  surprise  is  such  that  he  forgets  to  answer  until  he  is  oon* 
scious  of  considerable  time  elapsing.  At  times  he  has  to  '  think  twice '  befoie 
he  moves  his  finger  or  stipulated  muscle. 


It 


But  in  all  cases  it  takes  longer  for  the  current  to  pass 
f  I'om  one  point  to  the  other  than  when  it  does  not  go 
through  the  ^^  I " — ^that  is,  longer  than  when  the  sign  is  not 
Yoluntary,  as  in  the  case  of  the  electric  shock. 

In  the  next  place  the  ^'  I "  can  arrest  and  detain  the  cur- 
rent for  an  indefinite  time — ^long  enough,  as  Professor  Gar- 
ver says,  ''  to  think  twice;"  that  is,  to  recollect  and  consider 
whether  to  give  the  sign  or  not.  And  tfie  length  of  time  be- 
tween the  signal  and  the  sign  is  prolonged  accordingly. 

But  more  than  this.  The  ^'I''  can  arrest  the  current 
altogether^  and  give  no  sign.  The  signal  may  be  given  to 
the  foot,  the  sensation  i>erceived,  and  the  ''  I "  decide  to 
give  no  sign;  and  no  sign -is  given. 

Professor  Garver  adds,  as  a  conclusion:  ''  Ejiowing,  then, 
that  there  is  a  variable  element  entering  after  conscious- 
ness, it  might  not  be  going  too  far  to  assume  the  variation 
is  entirely  cerebral,"  p.  422. 

But  how  "  cerebral? "  Only,  I  apprehend,  as  it  occurs  in 
the  cerebrum  or  brain  proper;  and  that  is  just  where  the 
**I"acts. 

Hence  the  **  I,"  the  mind,  the  soul,  the  self,  the  ego— or 
whatever  we  choose  to  call  it,  is  proven  to  be  a  reality— a 
real  cause  in  the  production  of  the  phenomena^  or  at  least, 
in  giving  character  to  them. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  '^  I "  acts  according  to  a  law  not 
known  in  material  things— or  rather  it  does  not  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  law  that  rules  in  all  the  phenomena  of 
motion  and  change  in  mere  matter. 

It  can  and  does,  of  itself  act  or  withhold  action,  act 
sooner  or  later,  with  no  cause  or  influence,  so  far  as  known 
or  discernible,  outside  of  itself,  or  foreign  to  its  own  nature. 

^  "  Ameriean  J<mmal  of  Science  and  Arte^**  for  June,  1878,  pp.  4i&-489> 
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It  takes  time,  as  the  Professor  says,  '^  to  think  twice,"  in 
some  cases;  and  in  others  it  does  not  act  at  alL  And  he 
might  have  added,  it  can  and  does  in  some  cases  act  when 
no  signal  is  given.  '  ^  There  is  a  variable  element  after  con-» 
sciousness/'  such  as  never  occurs  in  mere  inanimate  matter. 
A  stone  that  is  propelled  by  the  hand  never  stops  '^  to  think 
ttuice "  or  even  once,  before  it  starts.  The  dead  bird  does 
not  stop  to  think  before  it  falls  to  the  earth.  The  atoms  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  do  not  "  Aesttofe"  to.  unite  when  the 
temperature  has  reached  the  required  degree.  There  is  ^^  no 
variable  element  after  consciousness '- — ^and  no  conscious- 
ness, after  which  to  be  a  variable  element  in  any  of  the 
phenomena  with  which  physical  science  has  to  deal. 

And  the  brain  itself  is  no  exception  to  this  law  that  per- 
tains and  controls  in  all  other  matters,  atoms,  molecules  or 
masses.  In  the  case  of  purely  ideo-motor,  reflex  action,  the 
action  or  reaction  is  as  immediate  and  as  truly  and  really, 
though  not  quite  so  completely  and  entirely,  beyond  our 
power  of  control,  as  in  the  case  of  the  jerk  that  follows  the 
electric  shock.  Let  something  irresistibly  ludicrous  occur 
before  our  eyes  or  in  the  hearing  of  our  ears,  and  the  out- 
burst of  laughter  will  come  in  spite  of  ourselves.  Or  let 
something  exceedingly  sad  occur  to  our  thoughts,  and  the 
outcry  of  grief,  the  groan  and  the  tears  will  come;  we  can- 
not put  them  off  as  we  sometimes  do  our  repentance  to  ^^  a 
more  convenient  season,"  or  to  some  chosen  opportunity. 
This  is  a  purely  brain  reaction,  and  it  is  as  immediate  and  to 
a  large  extent  as  uncontrollable  and  irresistible  as  the  reflex 
action  from  the  other  nerve-centres.  But  in  Professor  Gar- 
ver's  experiments  it  was  not  so.    To  repeat  again  his  words: 

"It  seems  that  when  an  individual  \b  experimented  upon,  as  in  the  given 
cases,  he  is  conscious  of  being  iurpriied  by  the  signal,  even  when  expecting  it. 
And  sometimes  the  surprise  is  such  that  he  forgets  to  answer  until  he  is  con- 
scious of  considerable  time  elapsing.  At  times  he  has  to  ^  think  twice '  before 
he  moves  his  finger  or  stipulated  muscle." 

Now  in  this  we  have  mind  proved  to  be  a  reality,  an  ac- 
tive agent,  a  substantial  thing,  as  clearly  as  we  have  or  can 
have  such  an  agent  proved  to  exist  anywhere.  We  prove 
it  by  a  process  similar  in  kind,  and  as  certain  in  its  results, 
as  that  by  which  we  prove  the  existence  of  carbon,  or  hy- 
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drpgen,  or  any  one  of  the  chemical  elements  that  is  nerer 
found  in  a  separate  state. 

It  is  sui  generis.  It  has  properties  that  distinguish  it 
from  matter  in  any  of  its  forms  and  modes  of  actiTitj  as 
distinctly  and  as  clearly  as  the  properties  which,  in  chem- 
istry, distinguish  one  substance  or  element  from  another,  as 
iron^  for  example,  from  carbon,  or  silex  from  chlorine. 

Where  then  did  the  mind  come  and  how  came  it  into  ex- 
istence! Manifestly,  it  is  not  a  compound  of  any  of  the 
four,  or  the  sixty-^our  maierial  elements,  of  which  all  the 
visible  and  tangible  objects  in  the  universe  are  made  up. 
Evolution  cannot  explain  its  origin,  or  tell  how  it  came  into 
existence.  It  is  beyond  and  outside  of  any  mere  process  of 
evolution  from  the  primordial  mass  of  matter  of  ^which  and 
from  which,  for  aught  we  know,  all  things  else  in  this 
world  may  have  been  evolved. 

lY.  Evolution  is  a  word  that  has,  however,  come  into 
very  general  use  and  is  likely  to  remain,  as  I  think,  in  use 
for  a  long  time;  the  word  denotes  a  process  indeed;  but  the 
process  itself  falls  short,  in  several  ways,  of  being  an  ade- 
quate explanation  of  anything.  It  had  a  beginning  and 
must  come  to  an  end.  It  has  a  subject-matter  which  it  did 
not  originate  and  a  beginning  which  it  did  not  inaugurate. 
It  is  under  a  law  which  it  did  not  ordain  and  must  come 
to  an  end  from  which  it  cannot  of  itself  emerge. 

It  is  perfectly  certain  that  we  live  in  the  midst  of  a  suc- 
cession of  stages  of  what,  for  certain  purposes  and  in  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  case,  may  be  called  an  evolution,  there 
was  a  time  in  the  past  when  there  was  no  hving  thing  on 
ihe  earth.  From  the  first  appearance  of  living  things, 
plants  and  animals,  there  has  been  a  steady  progress  from 
lower  to  higher,  until  at  last  we  have  men.  But  why  has 
this  progress  or  evolution  gone  no  further? 

If  God  existed  at  first  as  its  cause  His  wiU  is  its  limit  and 
law ;  and  His  purpose  is  the  adequate  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  it  has  gone  no  further  and  produced  nothing  higher 
than  man,  and  nothing  better  than  what  we  see  around  us 
now.  Otherwise  there  is  no  explanation  and  no  an- 
swer can  be  given  to  questions  why  it  has  gone  no  fur- 
ther.   The  change  or  progress  which  the  matter  of  the 
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uniyerse  is  now  iindei^oing  is  from  an  extreme  of  heat  and 
diffusion  to  one  of  condensation  and  cold.  At  these  ex- 
tremes there  must  be,  though  for  different  reasons  at  each, 
a  complete  *^  equilibrium  or  rest,"  as  Herbert  Spencer  has 
called  it,  for  each  particle  and  atom  or  mass  of  matter. 

From  this  state— whether  of  "equilibrium"  or  of 
^^rest" — ^mere  matter  cannot  arouse  itself  to  begin  either 
chemical  or  mechanical  action.  Nor  can  it  oscillate  or  vi- 
brate between  any  two  points  short  of  those  extremes,  with- 
out some  force  outside  of  matter  and  acting  on  it  by  a 
law  different  from  any  of  the  forces  that  are  known  to 
either  chemistry  or  physics. 

The  forces  of  mere  inanimate  matter  are,  in  reference  to 
the  i)oint  before  us,  of  two  kinds:  The  one  act  by  imp<ict, 
giving,  as  it  were,  a  blow,  then  cease  to  act.  The  motion  thus 
produced  is  in  a  straight  line  and  with  a  uniform  velocity, 
and  without  some  other  force  acting  upon  the  mass  in  mo- 
tion; the  motion  can  never  come  to  an  end.  The  other 
kind  of  forces  act  continuously — ^like  gravity,  for  example. 
The  motion  thus  produced  is,  where  there  is  no  other  force 
acting  on  the  same  mass,  in  a  straight  line  and  with  a  con- 
stantly increasing  velocity. 

With  the  two  forces  acting  together  on  the  same  mass  we 
may  have  motion  in  a  curve  line,  and,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, we  have  alternations,  oscillations  or  vibrations, 
back  and  forth  between  limits  or  maximum  and  minimum 
points.  We  have  examples  in  the  planets  revolving  around 
the  sun,  the  pendulum  that  vibrates,  attracted  by  the 
earth,  and  by  the  piston  in  a  steam  cylinder,  that  is  kept 
moving  back  and  forth  by  the  steam  that  comes  in  from 
outside.  But  there  can  be  no  mass  of  matter  outside  of 
the  material  universe  to  keep  it  moving  between  any  two 
extremes.  Materialism  without  God  cannot  produce  or  ex- 
plain evolution. 

I  have  admitted,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon  and  nitrogen  might  of  them- 
selves unite  in  the  formation  of  protoplasm,  and  that  the 
substance  thus  formed  might  become  a  living  being,  eLtnoner 
or  an  amoeba.  But  I  do  not  see  how  this  could  take  place 
without  something  more  than  the  agency  of  mere  matter 
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and  the  so-called  ^^ forces"  of  matter,  lifei  and  the  phe^ 
nomena  of  lif  e,  seem  to  be  something  different  in  kind^  and 
not  in  degree  only^  from  what  had  ever  existed  before  they 
made  their  appearance.  It  seems  to  me  to  exceed  the  na* 
ture  of  mere  evolution  as  truly  and  as  completely  as  a 
chemical  analysis^  or  synthesis  rather,  that  should  produce 
a  new  element,  as  carbon  or  chlorine  from  any  of  the  others 
that  are  totally  unlike  it,  or  iron  from  oxygen  and  silex,  or 
phosphorus  from  water  and  carbonic  acid. 

Precisely  so,  of  each  of  the  three  great  periods  in  evolu« 
tioui  there  must  have  been  a  change  in  the  law  and  a  new 
thing  produced  (1)  at  the  beginning  of  chemical  action,  down 
to  the  origin  of  protoplasm,  and  the  b^inning  of  animal  life, 
(2)  at  the  begining  of  animal  life  through  all  the  geological 
ages,  during  which  we  have  the  origin  of  the  successive 
species  beginning  with  the  lowest  or  nearly  the  lowest, 
and  extending  up,  in  zoological  order,  and  down  in  geologi- 
cal time,  to  the  advent  of  man.  And  the  (3)  begun 
with  the  entrance  of  Mind  as  an  agent  and  a  force  in 
mundane  affairs  with  men — ^if  we  do  not  find  mind  prop- 
erly so  called  below  man,  or  if  we  do  find  it  below  him^ 
then  whenever  we  first  find  mind  with  real  spontaneity  of 
action,  or  freedom  of  choice  and  power  of  self  controL 

I  have  said  of  the  word  ^'  Evolution  "  that  it  is  but  the 
name  of  a  process,  and  that  the  process  itself  which  the 
word  denotes  is  no  adequate  explanation  of  anything. 
It  may  be  used  as  a  name  for  the  Divine  Method — ^the  way 
in  which  God  does  things.  But  there  can  be  no  evolution 
that  includes  the  whole  process  and  system  without  Gtod  as 
a  Supernatural  Divine  Agent,  a  Being  acting  as  man  does 
— freely,  spontaneously,  intelligently,  with  purpose  and 
reference  to  ends  or  final  causes.  A  First  Cause  necessa* 
rily  presupposes,  implies  and  proves  final  causes,  as  a  part 
of  the  system  of  which  He  is  First  Cause. 

It  would  be  more  proper  to  speak  of  evolutions  in  the  plural, 
than  of  evolution,  as  if  there  were  but  one.  For  there 
must  be,  as  we  have  seen,  several  successive  states  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  each  of  which  there  begun  a  new  order  of 
things  or  progress  towards  something  higher,  and  ever 
pointing  to  something  yet  future,  which  quite  possibly  can 
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be  fully  accomplished  and  completed  only  ^hen  we  shall 
have  attained  our  final  consummation  and  bliss  in  the  eter- 
nal and  glorious  Kingdom  that  awaits  those  that  follow  the 
Lamb  whithersoever  He  goeth.  In  each  of  the  successive 
stages  there  is  a  different  law  and  higher  agency,  with  a 
more  complicated  administration.  First,  only  chemical  and 
natural  laws — then  animal  instincts,  and  finally  reason  and 
conscience;  reason  and  conscience  which  point  to  and  prom- 
ise higher  forms  of  spiritual  life  and  a  state  of  existence 
after  this  earthly  life  is  ended,  and  earth  itself  shall  have 
done  all  that  it  can  do  for  us. 

Evolution  without  God  as  the  prime  mover  and  ever  act- 
ing agent,  is  but  a  very  superficial  view.  It  is  tmsatisf  actory 
and  incomprehensible  to  any  one  who  seeks  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  what  he  professes  to  believe.  But  God  is 
essentially  a  miracle-worker.  He  may  have  a  constant^ 
agency  in  all  things.  He  may  be  the  one  force  that  moves  in 
all  things  that  move  and  change  regularly  by  law,  without 
free  agency  and  spontaneity  of  action.  Where  there  is  such 
agency  and  such  action  we  have  an  originating,  if  not  an 
original  force,  which  may  be,  in  the  wordR  of  the  apostle 
a  **  worker  together  with  God:"  or  a  worker  against  Him, 
in  which  case  the  ''  work"  is  sin.  But  He  must  be  a  mira- 
cle-worker. 

Now,  in  a  very  important  sense  the  works  of  man  are  mi- 
raculous as  seen  from  mere  inanimate  nature.  And  the 
works  of  God,  some  of  them  at  least,  as  seen  from  man's 
point  of  view,  and  in  reference  to  him,  must  be  miraculous 
in  the  highest,  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  We  can  have 
no  other  meaning  for  the  word  miracle  than  acts  like  these 
will  indicate  and  fulfill. 

And  such  miracles  must  have  occurred  all  along  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  past.  A  beginning  of  life,  or  living  organism, 
was  one.  The  introduction  of  man,  by  immediate  creation 
or  otherwise,  must  have  been  another.  The  introduction 
and  the  origin  of  Christianity,  the  beginning  of  ^*  the  regen- 
eration" (Matt.  six.  2S),  was  another  in  the  same  line.  And 
these  point  to  another  still  to  come — the  resurrection  and 
the  glorification  of  the  body,  preparatory  to  a  final  state. 
The  history  of  the  past,  beginning  with  geological  time. 
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proves  the  first  of  oar  statements.  History  proves  the  third, 
and  evolution,  if  we  accept  it  as  a  law  and  method  that  has 
been  manifested  in  the  past,  is  our  proof  of  the  fourth.  For 
I  hold  it  to  be  incontrovertible  that  as  certainly  as  ttie  facts 
of  nature  prove  evolution  and  give  a  meaning  to  the  word,  so 
certainly  does  evolution  itself  point  to  and  predict  a  future 
of  glory  surpassing  the  present  as  far  as  anything  in  the 
present  exceeds  the  past,  something  what  no  eye  hath  seen 
nor  ear  heard,  and  no  heart  can  conceive. 

There  is  one  thing  which  the  advocates  of  evolution  have 
done  for  us,  for  which  we  may  well  be  thankfuL  They 
have  brought  forward  the  doctrine  of  final  causes,  of  woA- 
ing  for  results;  or  of  events  preceding  events,  and  preparing 
the  way  for  them;  of  all  things  working  together  as  a  whole, 
and  for  some  one  great  result;  so  that  hereafter  it  cannot  be 
called  in  question— all  that  can  be  done  is  to  pervert  and 
caricature  it.  They  have  enabled  us  to  see  a  new  meaning 
in  the  words  of  our  Blessed  Lord.  "  My  Father  worketh 
hitherto  and  I  work."  *'  Hitherto"  and  up  to  this  time.  In 
the  six  ''  days"  or  periods  and  until  man  came  in  creaiiony 
and  since  man  was  created  in  history ^  in  covenants  and  in 
revelations,  in  rites  and  ritual,  by  priest  and  by  prophet^ 
revealing  Himself  to  those  who  would  willingly  receive  His 
word  and  follow  it,  guiding  the  hearts  of  those  who  cared 
not  for  Him,  so  that  they  should  also  do  the  thing  He  would 
have  done,  though  '4twas  not  in  their  heart,"  and  they 
'*  meant"  no  such  thing  (Isa.  x.  6,  &c.),  until  '^  in  the  fulness 
of  time, "  and  when  all  things  were  ready,  Christ  came  in  the 
flesh.  Hitherto,  since  the  creation  it  was  Qod  in  history. 
But  now  a  new  ag  3  begins;  it  is  the  '*  r^eneration,"  and 
God  works  in  His  church  to  convert  the  world  and  prepare 
the  people  for  that  second  coming,  that  glorious  coming 
that  awaits  us— to  come,  no  one  can  tell  when  or  how  soon* 
But  in  all,  through  all,  Qod  works.  He  does  not  the  less 
make  the  sun  to  rise  and  set,  orgrass  to  grow,  or  the  ''hinds 
to  calve."  He  does  not  the  less  guide  and  control  in  the  des- 
tinies of  nations.  But  His  work  is  more  conspicuous  and 
notable  now  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  through  faith  and 
obedience  seek  to  be  conformed  to  His  blessed  wilL  Hith- 
erto Qod  hath  wrought,  and  now  and  from  that^date  Christ 
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works  in  His  new  way^  and  will  work  until,  seeing  the  trav- 
ail of  His  soul,  His  heart  shall  be  satisfied,  and  His  blessed- 
ness and  His  glory  shall  have  become  complete  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  redeemed. 

But  the  one  great  inspiring  thought,  made  manifest  and 
conspicuous  above  all.else,  is  the  thought  that  hitherto  GOD 
worketh!  in  all  things  and  everywhere,  and  not  six  days 
only  in  some  way  off  time,  as  we  have  been  taught.  With- 
out him  evolution  is  nothing;  nature  is  nothing,  and  man 
could  not  have  been.  We  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  He 
is  the  one  force;  which  in  its  various  forms  we  call  heat, 
and  light,  and  attraction  and  such  like — and  most  certain 
it  is  that  without  HIM  there  could  have  been  no  such  phe- 
nomenon. I  say  we  may  a£Srm  this  doctrine,  and  I  do  not 
see  how  metaphysics  can  altogether  disprove  it.  But  it 
seems  to  me  far  more  likely  that  He  has  created  the  atoms 
and  molecules,  and  masses,  so  that  they  attract,  repel,  and 
act  upon  each  other  in  various  ways,  and  in  ways  of  their 
own,  as  man  himself  acts  of  himself  spontaneously.  But 
at  any  rate  God  IS  and  ''  is  all  in  all."  Without  EOim  noth- 
ing that  exists  could  have  existed .  Without  him  nothing 
that  has  occurred  could  have  occurred,  and  without  Him 
there  is  nothing  in  the  future  to  hope  for  or  desire.  So  true, 
even  from  a  purely  scientific  i>oint  of  view,  are  those  words 
of  S.  Paul,  the  soundest  science,  concurring  in  this  with  the 
profoundest  theology.  **In  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being."  W.  D.  Wilson. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  NEGRO. 

FOR  us  the  negro  is  not  in  Africa;  he  is  in  the  United 
States.  He  is  here  nearly  seven  millions  strong — 
more  than  twice  as  many  negroes  as  there  were  white 
people  at  the  time  our  (Government  was  established.  They 
are  ^practically  pagans.  Christianity  has  but  slightly  af- 
fected either  their  understanding  or  their  morals.  The  aw- 
ful picture  drawn  by  Dr.  Tucker  of  Mississippi,  at  the  last 
Church  Congress,  has  never  been  gainsaid.  It  is  substan- 
tially true.  Here  and  there,  there  is  an  '^  Unde  Tom;"  but 
for  every  one  such  there  are  a  hundred  thousand  savages. 

1.  Are  these  people  accessible  by  our  Church  f 

2.  By  what  processes  can  they  be  reachedf 
8.  Is  it  desirable  to  recxh  themf 

Let  us  consider  the  last  question  first.  Is  it  expedient  to 
plan  for  them  as  a  race?  The  late  General  Convention  dis- 
tinctly decided  that  it  was  not.  The  Convention  took  this 
ground  chiefly  on  account  of  the  opening  missionary 
address  by  the  Bishop  of  Alabama.  The  effect  of  it  was 
much  deepened  later  on  in  the  session  by  a  speech  of  Dr. 
Goodwin  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  same  purport. 

The  attention  of  the  Convention  was  so  filled  with  the  mat- 
ter of  Prayer  Book  Revision  that  it  examined  nothing  else 
carefully.  Witness  the  action  upon  Lay  Readers,  which,  as  a 
principle  was  monstrous,  and  as  law,  not  worth  the  paper 
it  was  written  upon.  So,  in  this  case,  the  House  did  not 
have  time  to  weigh  and  reject  the  ^ery  cheap  sentimentality 
which  moved  it. 

No  color  line!    No  caste  in  the  Church!    Jesus   Christ  knows  neither 
Jew  nor  Greek,  neither  bond  nor  free!    All  are  equal  in  the  Church  of  God  I 
AU  brethren  in  one  household! 

These  be  very  pretty  sentiments.  They  were  applauded. 
They  werd  received  as  a  true  statement  of  the  issue. 

Their  theory  was  acted  upon, — ^and  the  Negroes  were  left 
outside^  just  where  they  have  been  all  these  years! 
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The  trouble  with  these  cheap  catchwords  (which  usually 
come  most  glibly  from  men  who  do  not  act  upon  them),  is 
that  they  confuse  the  issue.  There  is  a  very  easy  way  to 
avoid  a  color  line  in  the  Church.  It  is  by  having  but  one 
color  in  it.  That  is  the  case  now.  The  N^gro  race  in  this 
country,  our  Church,  as  such,  has  not  touched.  With  the 
Mfdattoes  we  have  been  measurably  successful.  But  they 
are  a  distinct  people! 

Ignorance,  or  forgetfulness  of  this  fact  probably  had 
much  to  do  with  the  action  taken  by  the  General  Conven* 
tion.  The  idea  prevailed  that  the  present  machinery  of  the 
Church  might  safely  be  trusted  to  seize  the  ^^  best "  among 
the  colored  people,  and  fit  them  to  become  propagandists 
among  their  race.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  ^^  race  " 
of  this  class  is  not  the  Negro.  Their  sympathies  are  not 
with  him.  They  are  with  the  white.  They  do  not  like  the 
colored  people,  and  they  are  not  trusted  by  them.  In  too 
many  instances  they  are  not  deserving  of  trust.  Their  na- 
ture is  against  them.  No  man  can  conceive  the  turbulent 
hell  which  the  presence  of  a  few  drops  of  white  blood  in  a 
colored  man's  veins  creates  in  that  man's  soul.  The  most 
intelligent  and  the  most  upright  Mulatto  I  ever  knew  de- 
clared— ^with  the  glare  of  a  wild  beast  in  his  eyes  the 
while — '*  I  could  curse  God  for  my  white  blood." 

Our  Church  cannot  reach  the  Negro  through  the  Mu- 
latto. Christianity  will  not  diffuse  itself  downward  that 
way.  As  a  matter  of  history  it  never  has  done  so.  It  will 
not  do  so  now.  The  colored  people  call  these  others  *^  white 
niggers."  The  gulf  between  them  and  what  we  call  'Hheir 
own  people  "  is  impassable.  Among  colored  clergymen,  as 
a  rule,  the  successful  ones  have  been  the  black  ones.  They 
are  filled  with  a  deep  love  for  their  race,  and  they  are  not 
ashamed  of  them. 

Of  the  colored  members  of  our  Church  in  this  country 
£ve-sixths  have  white  blood.  We  have  not  reached  the 
Negroes  yet. 

Is  it  well  to  think  of  them  or  plan  for  them  as  a  peoplef 
Can  they  not  be  safely  left  for  the  Church,  in  her  various 
parishes,  to  deal  with  as  individuals? 

The  reply  is:  The  Church,  in  the  various  localities  where 
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they  are,  has  had  opportunity  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  to  reach  them  after  this  fashion — and  has  not  done  it. 
The  Church  people,  in  the  South,  did  not  do  it  in  the  past, 
and  can  not  do  it  now.  The  simple  truth  is,  they  are  too 
poor.  Whatever  may  be  their  good  will— and  with  a  few 
conspicuous  exceptions  their  will  is  good — they  are  not  able. 
No  one  will  ever  know  the  straits  to  which  the  southern 
people  have  been  reduced  since  the  war.  They  have  never 
told  it  themselves.  They  are  a  proud,  reticent  race.  After 
the  surrender,  the  Chaplain  and  his  flock — ^what  was  left 
of  it — ^went  home  together,  and  found  their  Church  tum- 
bling into  ruin— maybe  torn  with  a  shell — ^maybe  with  the 
ordure  of  cavalry  horses  in  it.  For  nearly  twenty  years 
they  have  been  trying  to  rebuild  their  waste  places.  They 
have  all  they  can  do  to  feed  their  own  sheep.  During  all 
these'  years,  also,  they  have  been  compelled,  by  no  fault  of 
their  own,  to  regard  the  negroes  as  their  political  opponents. 

Now,  they  ask  the  Church  at  large  for  help  to  enable 
them  to  reach  this  enoancipated  people.  But  they  ask  for 
money,  and  not  for  advice.  Above  all  they  deprecate  (and 
the  General  Convention  sustained  them  in  this)  *'  as  incon* 
sistent  with  true  Catholicity  and  detrimental  to  the  inter* 
ests  of  all  concerned,  the  provision  of  separate  oiganizations 
and  definite  legislation  for  the  peoples  embraced  within  the 
communion  of  this  Church." 

The  General  Convention  sustained  this  view.  It  sus- 
tained it  against  the  earnest  arguments  of  those  who  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  most  deeply  interested  in  the  work; 
against  such  men  as  Bishop  Dudley  of  Kentucky,  and  Dr. 
Porter  of  South  Carolina. 

The  arguments  which  sustained  this  position  were  two: 

1.  That  ecclesiastical  .legislation  with  reference  to  any 
particular  class,  is  bad  in  principle,  unchurchly,  uncatholic^ 
unchristian. 

2.  That  the  exigency  in  this  case  is  not  such  as  to  demand 
it. 

We  will  consider  the  latter  first. 

In  his  address  the  Bishop  of  Alabama  said: 

We  must  rid  ounelves  of  the  idea  that  we  have  to  deal  with  these  people 
in  large  masses.    There  are  no  sjmptOBis  of  any  such  thing.    The  great  body 
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of  the  colored  p^ple  ue  engulfed  by  other  religioiu  systems.    Few  come  to 
us. 

Less  than  twenty-four  hours  before  these  words  were 
spoken  I  was  asked  to  meet  the  Bishops  of  Connecticuti 
Central  New  York  and  Alabama,  and  did  so,  to  confer  with 
them  concerning  Mrs.  Buf  ord's  work  in  Virginia.  I  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  in  Brunswick  Co.,  Va., 
two  thousand  plantation  negroes  standing  ready  to  come 
into  the  Church;  that  I  had  seen  them  and  talked  with 
them  and  preadied  to  them;  that  within  the  last  three 
years  clergymen  from  outside  the  Diocese  where  they  are, 
had  visited  them  and  baptised  three  hundred  of  their  child- 
ren; that  I  had  helped  administer  the  Holy  Communion  to 
five  hundred  of  them  at  one  service;  that  a  day  school  is 
being  supported  for  them,  and  attended  by  three  hundred 
of  their  children;  that  these  people  were  being  ministered 
to,  as  best  they  might,  by  a  Lay  Seader  sent  to  them  at 
the  advice  of  the  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  until  such  time  as 
the  Bishop  of  Virginia  would  allow  a  Priest  to  be  sent  to 
them;  that  the  Bishop  of  Virginia  had  observed  no  terms  of 
courtesy  to  them  or  to  those  who  tried  to  minister  to  them; 
that  these  people  were  waiting,  and  had  been  waiting  for 
five  years,  for  the  door  of  the  Church  to  be  opened  to  them; 
and  that  I  was  credibly  informed,  by  direct  witnesses,  of 
the  same  state  of  things  existing  in  a  locality  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  in  one  in  Mississippi. 

The  opportunity  does  exist.  The  negroes  either  move  in 
masses,  or  they  do  not  move  at  all.  Out  of  all  compare,  the 
most  hopeful  field  for  missionary  work  our  Church  has  ever 
had  is  among  the  negroes  in  the  south. 

But  can  the  Church,  as  such,  work  it?  Or  must  we  leav* 
it  to  the  ability  or  the  caprice  of  each  diocesan  conscience 
and  purse? 

Is  it  competent  to  the  General  Convention  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  work  away  from  the  dioceses  where  they 
are,  and  to  place  it  elsewhere? 

That  the  General  Convention  possess  the  power  to  do  so 
I  think  no  one  will  seriously  question.  The  idea  is  not  a 
new  one.  In  1874  the  House  of  Bishops  appointed  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Bishops  Atkinson,  Williams,  Stevens, 
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Vail,  and  Oregg,  to  report  upon  '^  the  appointment  of  Suf- 
fragan Bishops,  and  of  Bishops  for  Freedmen  and  Foreign- 
ers." The  Committee  brought  in  a  majority  and  a  minor- 
ity report.  The  report  of  the  minority  was  adopted.  That 
was:  ^^  It  is  inexpedient  to  take  any  action." 
In  1878  Bishop  Whittingham  wrote: 

The  plan  of  an  episcopate  for  our  oolored  population  is  by  no  means  new 
to  me.  Long  before  the  war  I  had  been  driven  to  meditate  on  it,  by  conTio- 
lion  that  the  blacks  in  my  own  diocese  could  not  be  efficiently  provided  foroo. 
our  present  scheme.  The  double,  mutually  oompensatoiy  and  completoiy 
kinds  of  Jurisdiction,  topical  and  lingual;  or  distributed  by  metes  and  bounds, 
for  a  certain  portion  of  the  population*  and  by  race  or  language  (distributed 
over  or  scattered  through  the  same  metes  or  bounds,  with  or  without  recogni* 
ti<Ni  of  them),  to  a  certain  other  portion  or  portions  of  a  colimital  population, 
I  believe  to  have  been  existent,  and  more  or  less  extensively  employed  through- 
out the  Church  in  all  ages.  I,  for  one,  am  ready  to  enter  upon  endeavors  to 
devise  and  execute  such  a  plan. 

Of  course,  in  the  outset,  it  must  of  necessity  have  a  missionary  character, 
and  be  constituted  with  a  distinct  recognition  of  a  steady  process  of  evanish- 
ment  in  proportion  as  the  several  races  or  tongues  should  become  merged  in 
the  general  mass  of  the  community. 

Every  bishop  in  the  American  Church  is  the  Episcopal 
descendant  of  a  bishop  who  came  to  England  as  the  bishop 
of  a  partially  Christianized  race  which  dwelt  in  the  territory 
of  previously  existing  episcopates. 

It  is  too  late  in  the  day,  and  we  are  not  .the  people  to 
question  the  catholicity  of  a  bishop  for  the  negroes. 

2.  But  is  it  expedient}  It  would  be  *^  class  l^islation." 
It  would  acknowledge  t he  '  ^  color  line. "  ' '  It  would  confuse 
jurisdictions."  ''It  would  require  a  change  of  canons." 
Yes.  It  will  be  a  very  serious  business,  possibly  a  difficult 
business.  There  is  a  very  easy  way  to  escape  the  labor.  We 
buve  only  to  do  nothing.  If  we  let  the  colored  man  alone 
he  vinll  let  us  alone.  There  is  no '  'color  line  "  in  the  Church 
now,  because  there  is  no  color.  And  this  after  a  hundred 
years  of  Church  life  vnth  millions  of  colored  people  in  the 
limits  of  our  Church.  ''  The  great  body  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple are  engulfed  by  other  religious  systems."  Whose  fault 
is  itt  Whoever  may  have  been  to  blame  in  the  past,  it  is 
the  whole  Church's  opportunity  now. 

It  is  best  to  recognize  facts.  The  distinction  of  race  does 
exist.    It  is  worse  than  idle  to  shut  our  eyes  to  it.    It  is 
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not  alone  a  question  of  color  or  education,  or  social  rank;  it 
is  a  question  of  nature.  No  amiable  blindness  will  change 
the  facts.  Our  Church  cannot  with  her  present  machinery 
carry  the  Gospel  to  the  negroes.  We  recognize  this  in  Li- 
beria and  in  Hayti;  why  not  recognize  it  in  the  United 
States!  It  would  be  less  pleasant  than  the  present  theory^ 
but  it  would  be  true,  and  therefore  hopeful. 

Let  us  put  the  present  theoty  at  its  best.  Suppose  each 
southern  bishop  to  carry  this  poor  people  as  a  burden  upon 
his  soul.  And  indeed  most  of  them  do.  Suppose  he  has 
ample  means  to  support  missionaries. 

Now,  first,  where  are  the  missionaries?  The  bishop  can- 
not to-day  fill  the  vacant  parishes.  Last  year  the  net  in- 
crease in  the  clergy  of  our  Church  was  one  for  every  two 
dioceses! 

Baise  up  a  colored  ministry?  The  Standing  Conmiittee 
bars  the  path  of  every  applicant  with  a  canon!  Latin! 
Greek!  Church  History !  or  a  dispensation! 

The  last  General  Convention  took  its  stand  \rpon  the  prin- 
ciple of  no  class  legislation.  Against  this  position  three 
separate  measures  bruised  themselves  and  fell.  They  were 
devised  by  the  friends  of  the  colored  people.  They  all  took 
the  form  of  general  acts.  And  because  they  were  capable 
of  general  application,  they  all  three  came  to  grief. 

1.  Dr.  Porter,  from  the  Conference  at  Sewanee,  proposed 
a  canon  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  missionary  organ- 
ization in  any  diocese;  requiring  the  appointment  of  a 
<<  Missionary  Committee,"  who  should  be  to  that  organiza- 
tion, its  clergy,  candidates  for  orders  and  people,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  what  the  Standing  Committee  is  to  the 
rest  of  the  diocese. 

This  was  voted  doMm  for  the  distinct  reason  that  the 
scheme  would  be  just  as  possible  in  Maine,  where  it  would 
be  vicious,  as  in  South  Carolina,  where  it  would  be  helpful. 

2.  The  committee  on  canons  reported  a  resolution  recom- 
mending concurrence  in  an  amendment  proposed  by  the 
House  of  Bishops  to  Title  I,  Can.  2,  Sub.  Sec.  16,  as  fol- 
lows: 

If  the  Bishop,  on  consideratioa  of  his  case,  encourage  him  to  proceed,  he 
shall  procure  and  lay  before  the  Standing  Committee  a  testimonial  signed  by 
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at  least  two  presbyters  of  this  Church,  certifying  that  in  their  opinion  the  pos- 
tulant possesses  such  special  qualifications  as  will  make  his  nunistry  useful, 
and  adding  any  other  reasons  for  a  dispensation  which  they  may  beliera  to 
exist. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Goodwin,  with  the  same  charms  and  candor 
which  marked  his  objection  to  the  former  policy  as  being 
*^  special,"  objected  to-this  as  being  *^  general."  That  is  a 
modification  which  would  op^i  the  way  into  the  ministry 
for  imeducated  colored  men  in  Virginia,  would  also  open  it 
to  imeducated  white  men  in  Pennsylvania. 

3.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Gray,  of  Tennessee,  moved  that  '^  fhe 
Board  of  Missions  he  urged  to  appropriate  $60,000  per  an^ 
numfor  work  among  the  colored  peopleJ^^ 

This  was  almost  unanimously  rejected,  on  the  ground 
that  the  House  had  never  instructed  the  Board  of  Managers 
in  the  matter  of  appropriations  to  particular  objects. 

And  so,  the  Convention  having  at  the  outset  been  led  by 
specious  arguments  into  taking  a  false  position,  found  itself 
unable  all  the  way  through  to  do  anything  which  would 
help  to  bring  our  Church  to  the  negro. 

But  push  the  supposition  farther.  Allow  a  Southern 
Bishop  to  be  full  of  zeial  for  this  work;  allow  that  he  has 
ample  means  at  his  disposal;  and  that  he  can  secure  aU  the 
missionaries  he  desires.  What  tools  will  these  missionaries 
use?  The  negro  cannot  read.  A  service  which  supposes 
that  every  worshipper  shall  have  a  Prayer  Book  in  his  hand 
is  impossible  for  him.  Of  course  we  all  know  that  litur- 
gical worship  eidsted  for  fourteen  hundred  years  before  the 
art  of  printing.  Our  Church  does  not  take  the  ground  that 
public  worship  is  impossible  until  people  have  learned  to 
read.  But  still,  to  fit  our  liturgy  to  the  needs  of  an  illiter- 
ate congregation,  and  at  the  same  time  assure  the  teaching 
of  our  doctrine,  is  a  delicate  task.  It  requires  more  time 
and  care  and  authority  than  any  diocesan  possesses.  Even 
if  he  could  do  so,  every  time  a  colored  congregation  uses 
such  a  service  they  break  the  law  of  the  Church  whose  very 
object  is  to  change  their  religion  from  extravagance  to 
order  and  law  I 

It  is  better  to  face  the  facts  and  provide  for  them.  The 
whites  and  the  blacks  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way, 
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even  though  they  do  live  in  the  same  diocese.  The  simple 
question  is:  Shall  we  have  them  as  a  distinct  race  within 
the  Church,  or  let  them  remain  as  a  separate  race  without 
the  Church?  The  whites  and  negroes  cannot  worship  to- 
gether yet.  How  many  parishes  are  there  in  the  South 
who  wiU  allow  their  Church  to  be  used  in  tiie  afternoon  or 
evening,  when  it  is  idle,  for  a  service  for  the  negrose?  How 
many  such  parishes  are  there  in  the  North?  Not  many. 
What  colored  Priest  is  there  in  the  South  who  would 
ventm^  to  sit  dotvn  in  a  white  man's  parlor?  The  gulf  is 
impassable,  and  will  be  so  for  a  century  to  come.  It  is  not 
altogether  wrong  that  it  should  be.  The  Church  has  never 
committed  herself  to  the  communistic  heresy  that  all  men 
are  equal    They  are  not.    Bead  the  Catechism. 

A  hundred  years  of  beggarly  results  have  proven  the 
folly  of  our  method. 

We  have  done  better  work  with  the  savage  Indians  who 
speak  an  unknown  tongue.  We  have  done  better  work  in 
Japan  and  in  Africa  than  among  these  people  who  live  at 
our  doors,  wait  at  our  tables,  and  speak  our  own  language. 

We  have  refused  to  look  the  facts  in  the  face. 

But  if  we  recognize  the  fact  of  a  separate  race  and  arrange 
our  machinery  accordingly,  will  it  introduce  confusion  and 
break  up  order?  Wise  men  do  not  think  so.  Canonists  are 
not  apprehensive.  Bishop  Whittingham  saw  in  it  an  old 
Catholic  usage.  The  Bishop  of  Connecticut  sees  no  danger. 
Who  does? 

Within  a  month  I  heard  two  of  the  most  honored  Bishops 
in  the  South  declare  that  if  the  Church  would  consecrate  a 
Bishop  for  the  colored  people  they  would  each  be  willing  if 
they  could  to  resign  their  Dioceses  to  become  such  Bishop. 

But  our  Church  knows  of  nothing  but  territorial  dioceses. 
No  more  she  does,  nor  does  she  know  oE  any  other  kind 
than  territorial  pam^e^/  And  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
only  two  or  three  dioceses  do  the  parishes  have  metes  and 
bounds.  If  rectors  do  not  quarrel  about  the  ownership  of 
this  or  that  member  of  their  flocks,  why  should  Bishops? 
Esi>ecially  when  the  line  of  demarcation  is  as  broad  as  the 
difference  between  black  and  white?  'The  line  which  sepa- 
rates the  races  is  so  conspicuous  that  all  diocesan  and  paro- 
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chial  lines  fade  out  of  sight  beside  it.  There  oan  be  no  con* 
flict  of  authority.  The  Bishop  of  the  colored  race  would 
touch  existing  diocesan  affairs  as  little  as  though  he  and  his 
flock  dwelt  in  Japan.  At  any  rate  we  are  convinced  by  all 
experience  in  the  past,  and  by  the  non  possumvs  of  the  last 
General  Convention,  that  it  is  this  or  nothing.  It  is  either 
two  peoples  within  the  Church,  or  one  people  left  outside. 

S.  D.  McCONNELL. 
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The  Medical  Language  of  S.  Luke. — ^A  proof  from  in- 
ternal evidence  that  ^'  The  Gospel  According  to  S.  Luke  " 
and  ^^  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles/'  were  written  by  the  same 
person,  and  that  the  writer  was  a  medical  man.  By  the 
Rev.  William  Kirk  Hobart,  LL.D.,  ex-scholar,  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.    Dublin:  Hodges,  Figgis  &  Co. 

This  is  a  book  of  curious  and  unusual  research.  As  its  title 
indicates,  it  is  devoted  to  an  investigation  rarely  entered 
upon,  but  nevertheless  of  singular  interest  to  the  student 
of  Holy  Scripture.  The  author's  purpose,  as  he  states  it» 
*^is  to  show,  from  an  examination  of  the  language  em- 
ployed in  the  Third  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
that  both  are  the  works  of  a  person  well  acquainted  with 
the  language  of  the  Greek  Medical  Schools — ^a  fact  which, 
if  established,  will  strongly  confirm  the  belief  that  the 
vmter  of  both  was  the  same  person,  and  was  the  person  to 
whom  they  have  been  traditionally  assigned  by  the  Church, 
who  is  mentioned  by  S.  Paul  as  'Luke,  the  Beloved 
Physician ' — an  identity  which  some  have  doubted  or  de- 
nied." 

In  carrying  out  his  design.  Dr.  Hobart  arranges  his  mat- 
ter under  two  heads,  viz. :  (1)  Words  and  phrases  employed 
in  the  account  of  the  miracles  of  healing,  or  those  of  an 
opposite  character,  which  show  plainly  professional  knowl- 
edge and  usage  of  words;  (2)  Words  and  phrases  employed 
in  the  general  narrative,  not  directly  relating  to  medical 
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subjects,  but  such  as  a  physician,  from  his  medical  train* 
ing,  would  be  likely  to  employ*  By  a  copious  induction 
and  careful  investigation  of  terms,  t)r.  Hobart  presents  the 
argument  in  its  complete  form,  and  points  out  that  the 
evidence  is  cumulative,  and  that  the  words  adduced  as 
examples  are  very  numerous,  considering  the  extent  of 
S.  Luke's  writings. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case  the  present  volume  appeals 
most  forcibly  to  men  trained  in  medical  science,  but  there 
is  quite  enough  in  it  to  attract  the  attention  and  arouse  the 
interest  of  non-professional  men.  In  a  note  at  the  end  of 
the  treatise  there  is  pointed  out  the  great  probability  that 
S.  Paul  availed  himself  of  S.  Luke's  professional  services. 
An  Index  is  also  furnished  containing  all  the  Greek  words 
used  in  the  book,  which  is  both  appropriate  and  valuable. 
The  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  Bt.  Rev.  W«  Alexander, 
D.D.,  D.O.L.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry  and  Baphoe,  distin- 
guished as  a  scholar  as  well  as  an  eloquent  preacher;  and 
it  forms  one  of  a  series  of  educational  and  exegetical  works 
known  as  the  *•  Dublin  University  Press  Series." 

A  Companion  to  the  Oreek  Testament  and  the  English 
Version.  By  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Committee  on  Revision.  With  Facsimile  Illustra- 
tions of  MSS.  and  Standard  Editions  of  the  New  Testament. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

In  this  soUd  and  attractive  volume  Dr.  Schaff  has  brought 
together  a  very  large  amount  of  valuable  and  interesting 
matter.  He  prepared  the  book  at  the  request  of  a  number 
of  his  fellow  laborers  in  the  Revision  work,  and  he  has  em- 
bodied in  it  the  substance  of  his  Introduction  to  the  Amer- 
ican edition  of  Westcott  and  Hort's  Greek  Testament.  Sev- 
eral additional  chapters  are  added,  besides  important  con- 
tributions from  Bishop  Lee,  of  Delaware  (a  member  of  the 
American  Revision  Company),  Dr.  Ezra  Abbott,  and  others. 
The  volume  is  meant  to  be  a  manual  of  textual  criticism  of 
the  Greek  Testament  and  its  application  to  the  English 
Version,  which  Dr.  Schaff  rightly  pronounces  ^' a  desider- 
atum of  our  literature." 

The  first  six  chapters  are  devoted  to  '^The  Language  of 
the  New  Testament,"  '*  Manuscripts  and  Ancient  Versions 
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of  the  New  Testament/^  "Patristic  Quotations,"  ''Textual 
Criticism/'  and  a  succincli '' History  of  the  Printed  Text." 
The  seventh  chapter  gives  a  fair  account  of  the  Authorized 
Version,  and  the  eighth  supplies  a  history  of  the  Revised 
Version  of  1881.  A  number  of  Appendixes  are  added,  con- 
taining a  List  of  Printed  Editions  of  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment, Facsimiles  of  Standard  Editions  of  the  same,  list 
of  English  and  American  Bevisers,  and  List  of  changes  made 
by  the  American  and  adopted  by  the  English  Conmiittee. 
An  Alphabetical  Index  and  an  Index  of  Scriptural  Passages 
are  also  furnished. 

Without  dwelling  here  upon  the  critical  portions  of  the 
work,  we  call  attention  to  the  two  chapters  which  are  of 
chief  interest  at  present,  those,  namely,  in  which  are  given 
a  clear  though  brief  account  of  the  Authorized  Version, 
and  a  fuller  narrative  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Be* 
vised  Version.  Dr.  Schaff,  like  all  competent  judges,  pro- 
nounces a  glowing  eulogy  on  the  A.  V.  ^^  No  version  (he 
says)  has  such  a  halo  of  glory  around  it;  none  is  the  diild 
of  so  many  prayers;  none  has  passed  through  severer  trials; 
none  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  affections  of  the  people  that 
use  it;  and  none  has  exerted  so  great  an  influence  upon  the 
progress  of  the  Christian  religion  and  true  civilization  at 
home  and  abroad.  It  is  interwoven  with  all  that  is  most 
precious  in  the  history  and  literature  of  two  mighty  na* 
tions  which  have  sprung  from  the  Saxon  stock.  It  is  used 
day  by  day  and  hoiu:  by  hour  in  five  continents,  and  carries 
to  every  mission  station  in  heathen  lands  the  unspeakable 
blessings  of  the  Gospel  of  peace."  But,  the  English  Bible  of 
1611  is  not  perfect,  by  any  means,  as  Dr.  Schaff  reminds 
us,  and  he  takes  occasion  to  point  out  its  various  deficien- 
cies and  faults  which  need  correction;  such  as,  the  lack 
two  himdred  and  fifty  years  ago  of  a  critical  Greek  text,  in- 
acciuate  use  of  the  article,  pronoun,  verb,  preposition,  etc., 
excessive  variation  in  the  use  of  English  words  for  Greek 
equivalents,  and  using  one  or  the  same  word  for  two  or 
more  Greek  and  Hebrew  words.  These  and  the  like  de- 
fects became  more  and  more  apparent  as  Biblical  scholar- 
ship made  progress  in  our  century;  and  finally,  in  1870,  a 
nal  attempt  was  entered  upon  to  effect  a  revision  and 
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correction  of  the  old  and  much-loved  Bible  of  our  fathers. 
The  New  Testament  was  completed  and  published  in  1881; 
the  Old  Testament  is  expected  to  be  ready  in  its  revised 
form  early  in  1884. 

Dr.  Schaff,  from  his  position  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  revising  the  New  Testament,  is  able  to  give,  as  he 
does,  a  full  and  carefully  prepared  narrative  of  the  whole 
matter,  commencing  with  the  action  of  the  Canterbury 
Convocation,  the  rules  adopted,  the  American  codperation, 
etc.  He  then  discusses  the  merits  of  the  revision,  as  com- 
pared with  the  old  version,  its  style,  its  improvements  in 
rhythm,  etc.  He  notes,  also,  some  grammatical  irregular- 
ities, some  infelicities  and  inconsistencies,  some  impropri- 
eties of  expression,  and  the  like  (chiefly  due  to  the  extreme 
conservatism  and  pragmatic  obstinacy  of  the  English  com- 
{)any  of  Bevisers);  at  the  same  time,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
he  speaks  in  very  high  terms  of  the  excellence,  as  a  whole, 
of  the  1881  revision:  ^'  A  minute,  careful,  and  impartial  ex- 
amination of  the  Revision  must  lead  to  the  conclusion  that, 
in  text  and  rendering,  it  is  a  very  great  improvement  upon 
the  Version  of  1611,  and  the  most  faithful  and  accurate 
version  of  the  Greek  Testament  ever  made  from  Jerome 
down  to  the  present  date.  Its  merits  are  many  and  great; 
its  defects  are  few  and  small,  and  mostly  the  result  of  over- 
fidelity  to  the  Greek  original,  and  to  the  English  idiom  of 
King  James's  Version.  The  defects,  moreover,  are  on  the 
surface,  and  could  be  easily  removed  by  the  revisers  them- 
selves, if  they  were  called  upon  to  do  so We  be- 
lieve that  the  foundation  of  the  Revision  will  stand  and 
outlast  all  the  criticisms."  Dr.  Schaff  also  deems  it  proper 
to  give  an  account  of  the  American  part  in  the  joint  work 
(twenty  pages),  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  ^'  the 
Anglo-American  Revision  is  the  noblest  monuqient  of 
Christian  union  and  codperation  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.'' 

We  commend  the  learned  professor's  volume  to  our  read- 
ers, to  be  used  in  connection  with  Dr.  Goodwin's  Notes  and 
Strictures.  The  biblical  student  will  find  it  useful  and  edi- 
fying to  compare  and  contrast  the  one  with  the  other. 
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Notes  on  the  Late  Revision  of  the  New  Testament,  By 
the  Rev.  Daniel  R.  Good  win,  D.D.,  LL.D.  New  York: 
Thomas  Whittaker. 

The  earlier  portion  of  this  volume,  with  the  Introduction, 
appeared  some  months  ago  in  the  American  CmiBCH  Re- 
viEWj  and  excited  much  attention  among  scholars.  Dr« 
Goodwin  has  so  plain  and  straightforward  a  way  of  dealing 
with  the  matter  in  hand  that  it  was  felt  by  all  that  his 
notes  and  strictures  would  be  of  especial  value;  and  so  it 
has  proved.  The  present  volume  is  really  one  of  the  best 
which  has  been  produced  in  connection  with  the  Revision 
of  the  New  Testament  in  1881,  and  is  a  positive  addition  to 
the  literature  of  the  subject. 

In  the  Introduction  (of  ten  pages)  Dr.  Goodwin  gives 
briefly  his  reasons  for  undertaking  the  task  he  has  aooom- 
plished.  He  pays  all  due  respect  to  the  learning  and  ability 
of  the  Revisers,  but  holds,  nevertheless,  that  they  have 
transgressed  the  chief  rule  by  which  they  were  to  be  guided 
in  their  work,  viz.,  ''  to  introduce  as  few  alterations  as  pos- 
sible in  the  text  of  the  Authorized  Yeision,  consistently  with 
faithfulness."  It  is  commonly  stated  that  35,000  changes 
were  made  by  the  Revisers.  **  Now  (says  Dr.  G.),  the  num- 
ber of  changes  recognized  by  them  in  the  Greek  text,  in- 
cluding those  in  the  margin  with  the  rest,  is  about  5,500; 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  which  are  of  the  least  i)ossibIe 
importance;  and,  of  the  others,  a  large  number  are  still  dL 
very  doubtful  authority,  the  best  textualists  changing  their 
minds  from  edition  to  edition.  But,  as  we  have  before 
said,  we  now  dispute  none  of  those  new  readings.  If  to 
these  we  add,  say,  10,000  changes  more,  as  having  been 
required  by  what  could  reasonably  be  called  faithfulness  to 
the  original,  we  think  a  very  generous  allowance  will  have 
been  made;  for  we  cannot  include  in  this  class  the  cases 
where  the  Revisers  have  been  inconsistent  with  themselves, 
or  have  substituted  mere  Grecisms  of  expression  or  of  con- 
struction for  idiomatic  English.  There  will  then  remain 
nearly  20,000  changes,  either  wanton,  or  trifling,  or  conse- 
quential, or  Grecisms,  or  inconsistencies — or,  perchance, 
proposed  improvements  ot  the  English  style;  as  in  their 
elaborate  reconstructions  of  ^also,'  therefore,'  etc.    As  to 
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this  last  class  of  changes,  we  leave  the  English  reader  to 
judge  whether  in  general,  for  good  English  style,  the  Be- 
vision  is  superior  to  the  Authorized  Version." 

Having,  further,  freed  his  mind  on  the  point  of  the  Greek 
article  and  the  charges  against  the  Authorized  Version  of 
blundering  in  its  rendering  the  Greek  aorists.  Dr.  Goodwin 
next  proceeds  to  furnish  evidence  in  support  of  the  value 
and  importance  of  his  strictures,  by  comparing  and  con- 
trasting the  Bevision  with  the  Authorized  Version,  in  the 
Gospels  and  other  books  of  the  New  Testament.  He  avers 
that,  though  his  notes  may  seem  extended  and  some  of 
them  very  minute,  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  exhaust- 
ive. They  are  only  specimens,  drawn  from  a  somewhat 
cursory  examination  of  the  Bevision,  and  are  by  no  means 
all  that  can  be  or  ought  to  be  said,  before  a  final  judgment 
be  attained. 

The  learned  Professor  is  very  outspoken  in  his  strictures 
and  comments,  and  if  there  is,  here  and  there,  a  little  too 
much  of  the  subacid  flavor  in  his  tone  and  language,  the 
reader  will  readily  forgive  it,  and  will  probably,  on  th^ 
whole,  deem  it  not  undeserved,  under  the  circumstances. 
Certainly,  we  think,  no  one  can  read  the  present  volume 
without  feeling  thankful  to  Dr.  Goodwin  that  he  has 
brought  it  out;  for,  apart  from  its  value  in  other  respects, 
it  is  a  vigorous  and  well-timed  defence  of  the  translators 
of  the  Authorized  Version  and  of  the  noble  English  classic 
which  was  the  product  of  their  labors. 

The  volume  is  excellently  printed,  and  is  particularly  sat- 
isfactory in  respect  to  its  numerous  quotations  from  the 
Greek.  These  are  furnished  with  an  accuracy  as  rare  in 
American  books  as  it  is  gratifying  to  the  student  of  the 
original  of  the  New  Testament. 

A  Hand-Book  of  the  English  Versions  of  the  Bible^  with 
copious  Examples  illustrating  the  Ancestry  and  Belation- 
ship  of  the  several  Versions,  and  Comparative  Tables.  By 
J.  I.  Mombert,  D.D.  New  York:  A.  D.  F.  Bandolph  & 
Co. 

The  present  work  is  the  result  of  several  years'  earnest, 
conscientious  labor.  It  is  intended  primarily  for  scholars, 
but  at  the  same  time  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  use  of  all 
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intelligent  readers  of  the  English  Bible.  In  carrying  oat 
his  piupose^  the  writer  has  given  full  illustrative  examples, 
drawn  from  the  originals  and  versions  in  foreign  tongues, 
with  accompanying  translations  into  English.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  two  comparative  tables,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  work,  wiU  convey  a  good  idea  of  the  labor  involved  in 
this  part  of  the  book.  Commencing  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Earliest  EnglishVersions,  Dr.  Mombert  takes  up  in  order 
the  Wicliffite  Versions,  together  with  Tyndale's  and  Cover- 
dale's  Versions.  These  occupy  150  pages,  and  contain  mat- 
ter of  deep  interest  and  value.  Next,  he  traces  carefully 
the  steps  preceding  the  period  of  King  James's  Version,  and 
points  out  what  was  effected  by  the  Boman  Catholic  efforts 
in  this  line,  through  the  Rhemee  New  Testament  and  the 
Douay  Bible.  As  is  proper,  the  history  of  the  Authorized 
Version  (so-called,  though  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  ever 
having  been  ^^ authorized"  by  the  Church  or  the  EJng),  is 
fully  discussed,  and  its  merits,  as  a  noble  classic  of  our 
language,  glowingly  set  forth. 

Subsequent  attempts  at  revision  and  improvement  of  the 
Authorized  Version,  by  Dissenters  as  well  as  Churchmen^ 
are  also  noted  and  characterized;  and  in  the  last  chapter  of 
the  volume  Dr.  Mombert  gives  an  account  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Revision  of  the  New  Testament,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  the  Westminster  Revision.  Some  fifty  pagra 
are  devoted  to  this  volume  of  1881,  and  the  learned  Doctor 
rates  it  very  highly,  much  more  so  than  we  are  able  to  do. 
He  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  work  has  been  unduly 
faulted  and  treated  rather  ungenerausly  and  harshly  by  the 
critics,  a  view  of  the  matter  with  which  the  ablest  writerSy 
at  home  and  abroad,  do  not  accord. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist,  however,  on 
points  open  to  discussion  among  scholars  and  divines,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Dr.  Mombert  has  furnished 
a  very  valuable  and  very  timely  Hand-Book  of  English 
Versions.  It  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  satisfy 
fully  all  who  are  capable  of  judging  of  its  real  merits. 
There  are  added  a  Table  of  Contents  (giving  an  excellent 
synopsis  of  matters  in  the  several  chapters),  and  two  In- 
dexes, which  render  the  volume  complete  for  the  use  of  the 
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Student.  The  publishers  have  further  taken  care  that  the 
work  be  produced  in  the  best  style  of  typography  at  the 
present  day. 

The  Historic  Faith:  Short  Lectures  on  the  Apostles^  Creeds 
by  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.  D.,  D.  0.  L.,  Begins  Professor 
of  Divinity  and  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Lon- 
don and  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 

A  series  of  lectures  on  the  Apostles'  Creed,  delivered  in 
1880,  and  printed  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise  made  to  the 
hearers.  Prepared  for  the  pulpit,  they  treat  the  subject  in 
a  popular  manner,  avoiding  technical  language.  The  form 
of  instruction  is  devotional  rather  than  expository.  The 
style,  however,  lacks  simplicity  and  directness.  More 
Saxon  and  shorter  sentences  would  have  been  an  improve- 
ment. Still  one  in  a  short  time  becomes  accustomed  ,to 
this,  and  is  ready  to  overlook  any  peculiarity  of  the  kind,  in 
view  of  the  thoughtful  and  edifying  essays  the  book  con- 
tains. The  object  is  '^  to  show  the  direct  bearing  of  our 
Historic  Faith  upon  our  view  of  the  world  and  of  life." 

In  addition  to  the  lectures,  the  author  has  given  several 
api)endices,  of  great  learning  and  value.  Of  the  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  pages  more  than  a  himdred  are  thus  occu- 
pied. The  subjects  treated  in  them  are  these:  The  Idea  of 
Beligion;  the  Idea  of  Faith;  the  Creeds;  the  Divine  Father- 
hood; All-Sovereign  and  Almighty;  Christologyof  the  New 
Testament;  the  Universality  of  the  Character  of  the  Lord; 
the  Blood  of  Christ;  the  Communion  of  Saints. 

With  such  a  range  this  volume  will  be  welcome  to  the 
devout  reader  and  to  the  thoughtful  student.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  its  direct  and  personal  teaching  we  select  the  follow- 
ing: 

Is  it  not  true  that  being  Cliristians  we  dissemble  our  hopes  and  our 
motives  till  we  practically  lose  sight  of  them?  that  we  hide  from  others  first 
and  then  from  ourselves  the  impulses  by  which  we  are  most  powerfully  stirred, 
the  aspirations  which  we  most  devoutly  cherish?  that  we  make  the  world  the 
poorer  by  refusing  to  give  it  the  example  of  what  Christ  has  wrought  in  us? 

Such  dissimulation  is  beyond  question  better  than  the  hypocrisy  which 
affects  lofty  principles  without  feeling  them.  But  it  sets  aside  the  charge 
which  is  laid  upon  us  by  our  Creed,  to  do  all  things  for  God's  glory.  For,  in 
Apostolic  language,  each  Christian  is  in  due  measure  himself  a  Christ,  em- 
powered by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  announce  the  truth  which  he  has 
learnt,  to  apply  the  atonement  which  he  has  received,  to  establish  the  kingdom 
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which  he  believes  to  be  univenaL  Here  it  is,  I  repeat,  that  we  fail  mott  griey- 
ously*  However  repulsive  the  ostentation  of  religion  may  be,  the  suppresnon 
of  faith  IB  more  perilous.  Who  can  believe  that  the  heart  is  full  while  the  lips 
are  silent?  And  in  this  our  practice  condemns  us.  We  inherit  and  we  uie  the 
powers  of  the  faith,  and  yet  we  do  not  make  it  visible  that  we  differ  from  those 
who  willingly  accept  no  such  inheritance.  We  do  not  follow  out  our  belief  to 
follow  its  issues,  asking  ourselves  again  and  again  what  it  enables  us  to  do  and 
to  bear  and  to  hope  more  than  other  men;  asking  ourselves  silently  till  the  an- 
swer comes;  and  then  letting  the  answer  be  seen  in  a  life  which  is  manifestly 
swayed  by  a  present  consciousness  of  the  unseen  and  the  eternal;  which  rests 
upon  the  conviction  that  the  end  of  our  being  has  been  made  attainable  by  the 
cross;  which  yields  loyal  obedience  to  a  Lord,  the  symbol  of  whose  sovereignty 
is  sacrifice. 

Old  Testament  Revision:  a  Handbook  for  English 
Readers.  By  Alexander  Eoberts,  D.D.  Second  thousand. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Committee  of  Revision  have  now  completed  their  work 
on  the  Old  Testament.  One  of  the  members,  Dr.  Roberts, 
who  has  already  given  to  the  public  a  ^'  Companion  to  the 
Revised  Version  of  the  Old  Testament,"  now  puts  forth 
a  volume  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  forthcoming  Revised 
Old  Testament,  by  furnishing  information  on  interesting 
and  important  points  connected  with  that  portion  of 
Scripture.  In  easy  and  untechnical  language,  the  author 
has  presented  a  considerable  amoxmt  of  information  which 
will,  to  the  ordinary  English  reader,  add  greatly  to  the 
interest  with  which  he  will  peruse  the  Old  Testament  when 
the  "  Revision  "  appears. 

We  rarely  meet  a  book  treating  of  this  and  kindred 
topics,  so  thoroughly  readable.  It  is  full  of  interest  on 
almost  every  point  on  which  the  subject  of  revision 
has  awakened  curiosity.  Besides  some  valuable  essays 
on  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Septuagint,  the 
Talmud  and  Targums,  and  on  ancient  and  modem  versions 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  author  gives  several  chapters  of 
what  he  regards  as  improved  translations  of  some  Old 
Testament  passages.  But  these  are  independent  of  any 
that  may  be  accepted  by  the  revision  company.  He  signifi- 
cantly remarks  of  the  forthcoming  version: 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  work  will  not  be  marked  by  that  minote  and 
really  needless  change,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  the  Be- 
Yised  New  Testament. 
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Some  of  the  new  readings  given  by  our  author  certainly 
make  the  Scripture  meaning  clearer,  and  in  some  cases  re- 
move difficulties  which  have  always  suggested  themselves 
to  the  mind.  Thus,  in  our  present  version,  Jacob  awaken- 
ing from  his  vision,  is  made  to  say: 

If  God  will  be  with  me  and  help  me  in  this  way  that  I  go,  and  will  give 
me  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put  on  so  that  I  come  again  to  my  father's 
house  in  peace,  then  shall  the  Lord  be  my  God,  etc.. 

Making  Jacob's  confession  and  worship  of  God,  and  his 
giving  the  tithe,  conditional  upon  his  being  brought  home  in 
peace.  But  in  the  Hebrew  the  future  tense  does  not  begin 
until  verse  22:  so  that  it  should  read: 

If  the  Lord  will  be  my  God,  then  shall  this  stone  which  I  have  set  for  a 
pillar  be  the  house  of  God,  and  of  all  that  thou  hast  given  me  I  will  surely 
give  a  tenth  unto  thee. 

Gen.  zlix.  10,  is  made  more  distinctly  Messianic  by  the 
rendering: 

The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his 
feet  until  (He  who  is)  Peace  comes,  and  unto  Him  shall  be  the  obedience  of 
nations. 

In  Exodus  iii.  22;  zi.  2;  zii.  35,  36,  a  seeming  want  of 
straightforwardness  in  the  narrative  as  given  in  our  present 
version  is  removed  by  an  amended  reading.  The  Hebrews 
did"  not  borrow  but  asked  jewels  of  the  Egyptians,  who 
were  only  too  glad  to  give  whatever  they  demanded  inprder 
to  rid  the  land  of  them. 

But  we  have  not  space  for  further  illustration.  The  book 
will  well  repay  a  careful  perusal. 

Tlie  Alternative.  A  Study  in  Psychology.  London 
and  New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Neither  title  page  nor  advertisement  give  the  slightest 
clue  to  the  authorship  of  this  volume.  The  writer  is  cer- 
tainly an  independent  thinker,  and  has  no  reverence  for 
the  great  masters  in  metaphysical  science.  On  the  very 
first  page  he  pays  his  respects  to  them  as  follows: 

If  I  am  not  deceived,  the  following  pages  will  show  that,  in  so  far  as  the 
study  of  Hind  is  concerned,  those  who  have  aif  ected  to  employ  the  method  of 
research  which  exclusively  proceeds  on  intuition  and  deduction,  have  been 
false  to  the  method;  have  been  betrayed  into  a  morass  of  indefinite  ideas  and 
unwarranted  assumptions;  have,  as  regards  the  general,  mistaken  i>arts  for 
their  wholes;  have  been  extremely  perfunctory,  so  that  while  they  have  been 
ambitious  to  achieve  exhaustive  explanation,  they  have  not  been  at  pains  to 
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proTide  for  themselves  solid  standing  ground;  have  got  themselTes  into  sodi 
a  plight  that  their  motions  are  no  longer  a  means  of  progress;  and  that  thej 
have  brought  unmerited  disgrace  on  the  method  which  their  indolence  has 
minpplied. 

He  makes  much  of  ^'unconscious  knowlediz^."  Sub- 
stance he  calls  a  pigment,  '^  which,  like  a  foreign  body  in 
an  oi^ganism,  has  been  from  the  first  fretting  and  diseasing 
its  habitat.  Of  this,  philosophy  is  now,  for  the  first  time, 
rid."  Again,  *Hhe  confusion  of  will  with  intentional-in- 
stinct overcasts  psychology,  ethics  and  morality."  A  men- 
tal act  which  persists  in  remaining  in  the  mind  when  we 
endeavor  to  be  rid  of  it,  he  says,  is  not  voluntary,  and  the 
delusion  which  Nature  puts  upon  us  that  in  respect  to  it 
we  are  free  agents. 

Exemplifies  a  delusion  commensurate  with  nearly  the  whole  of  the  prac* 
tical  life  of  mankind.  The  removal  of  the  error  exposes  a  fact  of  tremendous 
importance.  Proving  deductively  that  mind  includes  an  unconscious  part,  the 
theatre  of  unconscious  mental  events»and  inductively  that  this  part  includes  or 
is  comprised  by  the  brain,  and  that  an  unconscious  mental  event— «  ooipora- 
mental  event — is  a  condition  tine  qua  non  of  a  consciousness.  I  Show  thatnesriy 
the  whole  of  the  practical  life  of  man  is,  has  been,  and  for  an  indefinite  time 
to  come,  threatens  to  be  transacted  by  an  unconscious  force  or  agent— that  we 
have  been  puppets,  not  personal  agents— dupes  as  well  as  puppets— and,  hi 
view  of  the  prevalence  of  wretchedness  in  human  life,  victims. 

But  our  author  is  not  only  an  independent  and  original 
thinker,  but  a  ^'  free  thinker  "  as  welL    He  says: 

The  vicarious  charity  or  counterfeit  of  charity,  which  Christ  set  in 
motion,  was  a  means  of  indirect  culture  of  benevolence,  and  has  operated  to 
such  good  effect  that  Christian  charity  is  now,  according  to  the  intention  of 
Christ,  extinguishing  the  fires  of  hell,  protesting  that  the  apprehension  of 
Betribution  as  Justice  is  offspring  of  ferocity,  a  devilish  thing  so  entrenched 
in  human  nature  that  even  Christ  could  not  take  it  by  assault— one  whicb, 
if  not  slowly  sapped,  must  forever  pervert  the  moral  sense. 

Again,  what  he  styles  ''moral  purity"  is  something 
which  is  distinguishable  by  its  aversions.  '' It  is  averse  to 
fierceness,  including  anger  of  every  kind  and  degree,  and 
to  the  violence  they  inspire."  It  is  even  averse  to  the 
anger  caused  by  moral  evil. 

But  this  aversion  only  obtains  when  moral  purity  is  approaching  its 
adult  state— when  the  purity  protests  that  the  story  of  Christ's  reoouise  to 
violence  in  the  temple  is  a  fiction. 

Salad  for  the  Solitary  and  the  Social.  By  Frederick 
Saunders.    New  York.    Thomas  Whittaker. 
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The  present  is  a  new  and  choice  edition  of  an  old-time 
favorite .  All  who  have  enjoyed  its  rich  and  varied  con- 
tents in  other  days,  will  he  glad  to  welcome  it  in  its  new 
and  fitting  dress;  and  to  all  who  have  not  yet  made 
acquaintance  with  the  volume,  we  promise  a  rare  treat  in 
store  •  For  it  abounds  in  good  things,  not  all  of  one  sort  or 
flavor,  of  course,  just  as  a  salad  needs  the  judicious  min- 
gling of  different  ingredients,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the 
taste  of  educated,  civilized  palates.  ^^  The  Social, "  no  less 
than  "the  Solitary,"  are  properly  cared  for  by  its  writer, 
and  he  or  she  must  be  a  singularly  unsocial  being,  or  a 
strangely  uncouth  specimen  of  human  kind,  who  does  not 
find  here  something  to  interest  and  furnish  food  for  mental 
and  moral  growth  and  progress . 

Mr.  Saunders  is  well  known  as  one  of  our  most  accom- 
plished and  versatile  men  of  letters,  and  has  earned  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  a  large  circle  of  readers.  His  work 
deserves  all  the  more  hearty  recognition  because,  as  a 
Christian  as  well  as  a  scholar  and  gentleman,  he  has  given 
nothing  here  but  what  Christian  gentlemen  and  women 
may  freely  partake  of  and  profit  by.  The  present  edition 
is  neatly  and  tastefully  gotten  up,  and  the  publisher  de- 
serves thanks  for  furnishing  it  at  a  very  reasonable  cost,  all 
things  considered .  The  illustrations  are  from  original  de- 
signs, and  add  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  work . 

Hie  International  Revision  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament.    New  York.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

This  addition  to  the  large  number  of  commentaries  pub- 
lished of  late  years,  claims  attention  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  based  upon  the  Revised  Version  of  1881,  and  also  be- 
ing the  production  of  English  and  American  scholars  and 
members  of  the  Revision  Committee.  There  are  already 
five  volumes  issued,  covering  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  the  active  and  busy  Dr.  Schaff  is  general 
editor  as  well  as  a  contributor  to  the  work.  The  volume 
now  before  us  is  the  fourth,  on  the  Gospel  according  to 
John  (so  these  gentlemen  will  call  this  Apostle  and  the 
other  old  saints)^  and  comes  from  Dr.  Milligan,  of  Aber- 
deen, and  Dr.  Moulton,  of  Cambridge.  Dr.  Milligan  is 
very  favorably  known  by  his  able  treatise  on  the  Besurrec- 
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tion  of  our  Lord;  and  in  the  present  volume  he  brings 
together  a  large  amount  of  valuable  matter  in  illustration 
of  the  Fourth  Gk>spel.  Dr.  Schaff  claims  for  this  and  the 
companion  volumes  that  they  are  every  way  adapted  for 
the  use  of  Sunday-school  teachers  and  other  students  of  the 
Bible,  both  as  regards  freshness  and  cheapness.  So  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  examine  the  Ciommentary,  we  think 
the  claim  a  just  and  fair  one. 

From  the  same  pubUshers  we  have  the  concluding  volume 
of 

A  Popular  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.  Vol. 
IV.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

This  Commentary,  in  large  and  handsomely  printed  vol- 
umes, is  announced  as  being  prepared  "by  English  and 
American  scholars  of  various  Evangelical  Denominations." 
It  is  supplied  with  illustrations  and  maps,  and  Dr.  Schaff 
is  editor  and  contributor  to  this  as  well  as  the  IntematioDal 
Bevision  Commentary.  The  same  scholars,  both  on  this 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  have  been  engaged  in 
contributing  to  the  fulness  and  completeness  of  the  Com- 
mentary. The  present  voliune  contains  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  the  Revelation  of  S. 
John.  Professor  J.  Angus,  of  London,  has  taken  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  hand,  and  in  an  introduction  of 
22  pages  presents  the  argument  for  the  Pauline  authorship 
of  this  Epistle  very  clearly  and  very  forcibly.  Those  stu- 
dents who  have  been  led  into  doubt  and  uncertainty  on  this 
point,  by  such  writers  as  Dean  Alf  ord  and  Canon  Farrar, 
may  refresh  themselves  with  Dr.  Angus's  vigorous  setting 
forth  of  the  question  in  his  Introduction.  They  will  there 
see  that  the  easy,  confident  way,  in  which  some  critics  dis- 
pose of  S.  Paul's  being  the  author,  will  not  bear  examina- 
tion; and  further,  that,  although  positive  certainly  is  not  to 
be  attained,  yet  they  may  rest  quietly  in  the  belief  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  being  rightly  assigned  by  the  Church 
to  S.  Paul. 

Without  dwelling  at  this  time  upon  the  excellent  work 
done  by  Dr.  Gloag  and  others  upon  the  Catholic  Epistles, 
we  may  mention  that  Professor  Milligan  has  prepared  an 
Introduction  and  Commentary  upon  the  Apocalypse.    The 
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Introduction  covers  26  pages,  and  discusses  the  authenticity 
of  the  Book,  the  Date  and  place  of  writing,  the  Design  and 
General  Characteristics,  the  Structure  and  Plan,  and  the 
Interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse.  This  last  is  the  most  in- 
teresting point,  and  Dr.  MiUigan  here  expresses  his  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  three  prevailing  systems  of  interpreta- 
tion, viz.,  the  continuously  historical,  the  praeterist,  and 
the  futurist.  His  view  is  rather  that  the  Book  takes  no 
note  of  time;  that  the  symbols  are  symbolical  of  principles; 
and  that  S.  John  does  not  give  us  a  history  of  either  early, 
or  mediaeval,  or  last  events  written  of  before  they  hap- 
pened, but  furnishes  a  solemn  warning  to  Christians  in 
every  age  to  consider  the  signs  of  their  own  time.  Dr. 
Milligan  carries  out  his  views  and  principles  with  much 
earnestness,  and  with  conscientious  devotion  to  the  truth 
and  cogency  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  volume  as  a  whole  is 
fully  equal  in  merit  to  the  preceding  volumes. 

Thomas  Jefferson.  American  Statesmen  Series.  By  John 
T.  Morse,  Jr.    Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

It  is  fitting  that  Mr.  Morse  shotdd  contribute  to  the  series 
of  which  he  is  editor,  and  it  is  no  slight  honor  that  he  has 
so  well  accomplished  his  task.  Mr.  Jefferson  has  held,  and 
still  holds,  so  large  a  place  in  the  annals  of  statesmanship 
and  in  the  history  of  parties,  that  to  give  an  impartial  and 
truthful  presentation  of  the  man,  personally  and  officially, 
requires  a  judgment  so  clear  and  a  purpose  so  honest  that 
most  men  would  hesitate  to  enter  upon  the  work.  We  are 
glad  that  Mr.  Morse  yielded  to  no  such  timidity,  and  that, 
in  the  exercise  of  a  fearless  and  frank  criticism,  has  given 
his  readers  a  specimen  of  admirable  biography. 

There  is  no  period  of  our  national  history  more  interest- 
ing than  that  coincident  with  the  organization  of  the  Re- 
publican in  opposition  to  the  Federal  party.  Hamilton  and 
Jefferson  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  representatives  of 
the  divergent  governmental  veins,  as  well  as  the  moral  and 
intellectual  vitality  of  the  two  rival  parties.  Because  of 
the  bitter  partisanship  of  the  times  it  is  difficult,  by  even 
the  most  careful  elimination  of  falsehood  and  malice,  to 
arrive,  always,  at  just  conclusions  concerning  the  acts  of 
men  or  the  policy  of  parties.   We  think,  however,  that  Mr. 
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Morse  has  employed  an  equitable  balance,  and  has  succeed- 
ed in  the  distribution  of  honest  weight  to  the  leading  char- 
acters of  the  Jeffersonian  epoch. 

To  notice  in  detail  the  public  life  of  Mr.  Jeff erson,  as 
given  by  the  author,  is  not  necessary,  and  would  forestall 
the  interest  of  the  reader.  He  gives  his  official  career  from 
the  House  of  Burgesses  through  his  second  term  as  Presi- 
dent to  his  retirement  and  death  at  Monticello.  We  will 
only  say  that  the  life  of  such  a  man  at  such  a  period  of  na- 
tional history  must  necessarily  be  intensely  interesting,  and 
that  Mr.  Morse,  by  his  patient  research,  apt  narrative  and 
scrupulous  candor  has  added  to  the  intrinsic  attractions  of 
his  subject. 

'Albert  QnUaHn.  American  Statesmen  Series.  By  John 
Austin  Stevens.    Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Hamilton  and  Gallatin  are  names  scarcely  separable  in 
the  provincial  history  of  the  nation.  To  the  one  belongs 
the  honor  of  establishing  a  system  on  a  broad  and  solid 
foundation,  and  to  the  other  the  application  of  principles  of 
financial  administration,  consonant  with  and  derivable  from 
that  system.  Although  the  two  men  differed  widely  in 
their  theories  of  government,  and  in  their  party  alliances, 
yet  it  is  interesting  to  observe  their  agreement  in  the  main 
features  of  treasury  management.  It  is  'evident  that  in 
underlying  principles  and  policy  they  were  in  unison.  It  is 
also  a  noteworthy  coincidence  that  these  two  greatest  of 
our  national  financiers  were  of  foreign  birth  and  both  men 
of  scientific  attainments,  wide  learning  and  elegant  culture. 

Full  justice  has  not  hitherto  been  done  to  Mr.  Gallatin's 
memory.  He  occupies  no; inferior  place  in  the  history  of 
the  Nation.  By  birth  he  was  a  Swiss,  and  came  to  this 
country  when  nineteen  years  old.  After  a  somewhat  pur- 
poseless career  of  a  year  or  two,  he  settled  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  we  find  him  a  leading  member 
of  the  Legislature.  After  that  he  was  for  a  brief  time  United 
States  Senator,  a  member  of  successive  Congresses,  Minis- 
ter to  England,  France  and  Bussia,  and  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners who  concluded  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  with  Great 
Britain. 

Perhaps  his  greatest  service  to  the  country  was  as  treas- 
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urer  for  twelve  years,  in  which  he  applied  certain  principles 
of  administration  that  remain  as  precedents.  His  persist- 
ent effort  was  to  establish  safety  and  economy  as  the  basis 
of  action,  looking  at  questions  in  dry  light  rather  than  in 
the  glare  of  speculative  theories.  He  was  no  doctrinaire  in 
finance,  although,  from  his  nativity  and  his  early  associa- 
tion with  the  Femey  coterie,  he  derived  a  taint  of  radical- 
ism in  politics  and  religion.  His  name  should  ever  be 
remembered  as  example  and  authority  for  two  economic 
principles  of  national  finance,  viz. :  1st.  To  have  a  surplus 
of  revenue  over  expenditure.  2d.  With  every  loan  to  have 
an  appropriation  or  sinking  fund  for  its  liquidation.  He 
was  strong  in  practical  details,  and,  by  his  skillful  manage- 
ment, succeeded  in  keeping  the  national  debt  at  a  minimum 
figure,  and,  ultimately,  in  its  final  extinguishment. 

The  details  of  his  public  career,  and  of  his  closing  years 
in  New  York,  where  lie  was  identified  with  the  most  im- 
portant phases  of  its  metropolitan  life,  are  all  given  in  the 
interesting,  instructive  and  appreciative  narrative  of  Mr. 
Stevens. 

Atheism  and  Theism^  by  John  G.  Wilson,  Minister  of  the 
Word  of  God.    Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

In  the  first  chapter  the  author  very  clearly  shows  the 
folly  of  the  Atheist's  denial  of  the  existence  of  God,  and  its 
evil  tendency  in  producing  moral  corruption,  and  exhibits 
the  reasonableness  of  a  belief  in  the  being  and  attributes  of 
God  and  His  government  over  the  world  as  taught  in  the 
Bible.  Thetf^remaining  chapters  are  on  the  Origin  of  Evil, 
the  Scheme  of  Bedemption  and  the  Final  Besult,  with  an- 
swers to  objections  and  explanations. 

The  author's  views  of  f oreordination  are  not  strictly  Cal- 
vinistic.  He,  however,  maintains  the  doctrine  of  imputed 
righteousness;  and  in  discussing  the  origin  of  evil  he  holds 
to  the  representation  theory — Adam  siimihg  and  suffering 
as  man's  representative,  and  consequently  Christ  as  the 
second  Adam,  being  man's  representative  also — instead  of 
our  partaking  the  nature  of  Adam  by  generation  and  the 
nature  of  Christ  by  regeneration.  The  author  is  also  a  firm 
believer  in  the  doctrine  of  the  millennium,  or  personal  reign 
of  Christ  on  earth  for  a  thousand  years.    He  is  neither  a 
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Univeisalist  nor  an  Annihilationist,  nor  does  he  accept  the 
doctrme  of  the  eternal  torment  of  the  wicked.  He  believes 
in  a  punishment  hereafter  which  is  not  only  retributive  but 
one  which  is  to  be  continued  until  voluntary  submission  to 
the  Divine  government  is  effected.  But  even  then,  when 
the  wicked  are  subdued,  '^  They  will  not  and  never  can  at- 
tain to  the  special  salvation  of  believers;  but  in  their  ever- 
lasting exclusion  therefrom  will  have  an  everlasting  pun- 
ishment, though  exempt  from  pain  or  torment.  Yet  they 
will  loathe  their  former  wickedness  and  be  ashamed  of 
their  unbelief  and  disobedience  by  which  they  rendered 
themselves  unworthy  of  the  special  salvation."  Under  the 
personal  reign  of  Christ  in  the  millennium  *^  the  saints  will 
possess  the  kingdom  in  connection  with  Christ,  and  all 
people,  nations  and  languages  sh^dl  serve  them."  The  in- 
habitants of  the  realms  of  the  blessed  he  represents  by 
three  classes:  those  described  as  the  four  living  ones  and  the 
four  and  twenty  elders  who  sing  the  new  song.  '*  Thou  art 
worthy,"  &c.,  next  are  those  who  are  around  the  central 
throne  and  join  the  angel's  song,  ^^  Worthy  is  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain,"  &;c.,  but  not  having  been  redeemed  by  the 
blood  of  Jesus  are  not  kings  and  priests  unto  GU>d;  lastly, 
all  intelligent  beings  except  the  saints,  and  who  have  their 
song  also,  though  that  is  not  the  song  of  the  saints. 

The  Middle  Kingdom. — ^A  Survey  of  the  Geography, 
Government,  Literature,  Social  life,  Arts  and  History  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  and  its  Lihabitants,  by  S.  Wells  Wil- 
liams, LL.D.  Bevised  edition,  with  illustrations  and  a  new 
map  of^the  Empire ;  in  two  volumes;  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner  &  Sons. 

This  work  by  its  revision  starts  upon  a  new  lease  of  life. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  it  has  been  an  authority  on  all 
that  pertains  to  the  interior  life  or  external  relations  of 
China.  Nothing  that  has  been  published,  since  its  first  ap- 
pearance, has  supplanted  it  in  the  judgment  of  scholars  or 
of  the  readuig  public  generally.  Within  a  few  years  past 
several  works  of  some  pretension  and  merit  have  ap- 
peared, but  none  of  them  could  claim  superiority  to  this 
standard,  either  as  to  interest  or  excellence.  Now  that  it 
has  been  enlarged. by  additional  information,  supplied  by 
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the  advancing  history  of  the  empire  and  its  wider  relations 
to  the  outside  world,  it  will  more  than  ever  he  the  one  re- 
cognised encyclopaedic  authority  on  China  and  the  Chi- 
nese. 

Dr.  Williams  has  had  exceptional  advantages  in  the  pre- 
paration of  his  elaborate  work,  and  has  withal  special 
qualifications  as  an  inteUigent  and  close  observer  of  the 
static  and  dynamic  questions  in  social  and  political  life. 
He  had  been  a  resident  in  China  for  some  years  prior  to 
the  publication  (in  1848)  of  the  first  edition.  He  had  been  an 
editor  and  publisher  in  the  Chinese  language,  and  was  re- 
cognised as  a  Chinese  scholar  of  high  merit.  Again,  his 
tastes  and  his  occupation  opened  up  to  him  an  intimacy 
with  learned  Chinamen,  and  helped  him  to  an  accurate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  historic  sources  of  its  literature  and 
life.  But  he  returned  to  China  and,  remaining  twenty- 
seven  years  longer,  added  greatly  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
government  and  people.  During  that  time  he  was  of  great 
service  to  the  United  States  in  official  relations  by  assist- 
ing in  the  consummation  of  the  treaty  of  1858  between 
China  and  our  Government,  and  also  by  his  duties  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  XJ.  S.  Legation  at  Peking.  His  position  has 
been  such  that  as  a  close  observer  he  could  watch  and  note 
all  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  social,  moral, 
business  and  political  life  during  his  second  residence,  and 
these,  because  showing  some  signs  of  progress  in  the 
hitherto  stereotyped  kingdom,  increase  the  value  of  the 
second  edition. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  person  with  larger  resources  or  more 
competency  in  all  directions  than  Dr.  Williams  for  the  pre- 
paration of  such  a  work.  His  knowledge  may  in  large 
measure  be  said  to  he  first  handy  and  he  has  so  marshaled 
it  by  method  and  classification  as  to  give,  at  the  same  time, 
both  a  detailed  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  great  king- 
dom. The  literary  quality  of  the  work  is  all  that  is  de- 
sirable in  narrative  or  historic  composition.  It  so  dis- 
tributes its  details  and  facts  as  to  make  its  statements  no 
less  interesting  than  profitable  to  the  inquisitive  reader. 

The  work  is  in  two  large  and  elegant  octavo  vol- 
umes. 
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Beyond  the  Gates.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

A  strong  hand,  guided  by  the  swift,  unerring  instinct  of 
dramatic  skill,  is  characteristic  of  everything  which  Miss 
Phelps  has  written. 

'^  Beyond  the  Gbtes"  is  the  daring  flight  of  a  human  soul 
into  a  region,  where,  after  all,  the  wings  must  begin  to 
droop;  for,  as  she  wisely  has  quoted:  ^'  There  are  celestial 
bodies  and  bodies  terrestrial;  but  the  glory  of  the  celestial 
is  one  and  the  glory  of  the  terrestrial  is  another."  To  that 
celestial  glory  we  have  not  yet  attained. 

To  those  of  us  who  believe  ^'  that  the  former  things  have 
passed  away,"  this  book  will  be  nothing  more  than  a  study 
of  that  mystic  state,  in  which  soul  and  body  seem  for  a 
time  to  separate  from  each  other,  coupled  with  fresh  ex- 
plorations into  the  philosophical,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, transcendental  abstractions  of  Swedenborg,  of  whose 
spirit .  and  teachings  Miss  Phelps  is  evidently  an  earnest 
disciple. 

The  keynote  of  the  book  is  ^'a  sense  of  infinite  safety. 
Nothing  more  can  happen  to  me  I  And  yet  at  the  same 
time  I  felt  that  I  was  at  the  entrance  of  all  experience." 

There  are  passages  of  exceptional  beauty,  others  of  won- 
derful force  and  suggestiveness,  as  for  example,  when 
speaking  of  her  first  impressions  of  another  world,  she 
describes  herself  as  ''understanding  for  the  first  time  the 
meaning  of  generic  terms;  as  entering  into  the  secret  of  all 
absolute  glory;  as  if  poetical  or  philosophical  phrases  w^e 
now  become  attainable  facts — ^in  short,  each  possessing  that 
individual  existence  which  dreamers  upon  earth  dare  to 
believe,  and  of  which  no  doubter  can  be  taught." 

In  this  region  of  speculation  the  borderland  of  the  fanci- 
ful may  be  touched  upon,  as  in  the  "Color  Symphony;"  and 
yet,  to  quote  again  from  the  author,  ''Each  comes  to  his 
own,  by  his  own,"  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  say  in  what  man- 
ner the  God-bestowed  gifts,  poetry,  painting  and  music, 
may  find  their  perfect  development  in  Heaven. 

In  the  queries  which  are  suggested  as  subjects  of  interest 
throughout  eternity,  there  is  much  to  arrest  the  thoughtful 
reader,  and  yet  an  element  of  grotesqueness,  which  jais 
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somewhat.  In  the  rather  startling  inquiry  as  to  the  occu- 
pation of  the  '^  ex-hod  carriers  and  cooks"  we  recall  a  simi- 
lar vein  to  that  which  described  the  farmer  and  his  potato 
field  in  ''  Qates  Ajar." 

Whatever  may  be^  and  undoubtedly  is,  the  tendency  of 
Miss  Phelps'  writings  as  giving  hope  of  a  decision  for  weal 
or  woe  beyond  the  grave,  we  cannot  but  be  impressed 
by  the  reverential  spirit  which  must  have  inspired  the  de- 
scription of  that  most  sacred  of  all  themes  to  handle — ^the 
meeting  of  a  ransomed  soul  with  its  Redeemer.  It  is  evi- 
dently the  experience  of  one  who  ^'  knows  in  whom  she  has 
believed,  and  that  He  is  able  to  keep  that  which  has  been 
committed  to  Him  against  that  day." 

To  a  certain  class  of  minds  this  lifting  of  the  veil  will  be 
of  service  in  helping  them  to  formulate  some  tangible  idea 
of  the  life  beyond. 

There  are  others  to  whom  the  words,  '^  Be  not  afraid;  in 
my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions;  I  go  to  prepare  a 
place  for  you,"  will  afford  greater  consolation  and  hope  than 
the  most  thrilling  utterances  of  any  earthly  prophet,  al- 
though his  lips  may  be  touched,  as  it  were,  with  a  coaJ  of 
fire  from  the  very  altar  itself,  beyond  that  which  it  is 
"  given  him  to  reveal." 

Autobiography  and  Letters  of  OrviUe  Dewey j  D.  D. — Ed- 
ited by  his  Daughter,  Mary  E.  Dewey.  Boston:  Boberts 
Brothers. 

Dr.  Dewey  was  the  most  human  preacher  among  the 
Unitarians  during  his  day.  He  died  in  1882.  He  outlived 
his  fame,  and  when  he  passed  away«  his  death  made 
scarcely  a  ripple  upon  the  surface  of  affairs.  He  was 
chiefly  a  great  preacher,  spending  the  main  part  of  his 
ministry  among  the  Quakers  and  Unitarians  of  New  Bed- 
ford, and  the  large-minded  leaders  of  the  late  Dr.  Bellows's 
congregation  in  New  York  Oity.  His  health  broke  down 
early,  and  with  the  pen  alone  he  was  not  able  to  sustain 
the  reputation  which  he  early  acquired  as  a  nervous,  spir- 
itually-minded and  effective  preacher.  The  story  of  his 
life,  as  told  by  himself,  was  worth  the  telling,  and  shows 
the  best  type  of  the  Unitarian  preacher,  a  type  that  is  now 
almost  wholly  extinct.    His  correspondents  were  Emerson^ 
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Biyant,  Bellows,  and  Catharine  M.  Sedgwick,  and  his  Id;- 
ters  on  religious  and  ethical  subjects,  reveal  a  deep,  tender, 
and  profoundly  spiritual  nature.  There  is  much  to  be 
learned  from  this  volume  if  one  takes  the  trouble  to  read  it 
carefully  through. 

The  Philosophical  Basis  of  ITieism  by  Samuel  Harris, 
D.D. — New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Dr.  Harris  is  the  Professor  of  systematic  theology  in  the 
theological  department  of  Yale  College.  He  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  kindred  studies  of  philosophy  and  theology 
all  his  life,  and  in  this  volume  presents  in  admirable  form 
the  ripe  firuits  of  those  studies  for  the  use  of  a  larger  com- 
pany than  his  immediate  pupils.  The  work  is  devoted  to  an 
examination  of  the  personality  of  man  to  ascertain  his  ca- 
pacity to  know  and  serve  God,  and  of  the  validity  of  the 
principles  underlying  the  defense  of  theism.  It  covers  the 
preliminary  philosophical  questions,pertaining  to  the  reality, 
processes  and  limite  of  human  knowledge,  and  to  the  con- 
stitution of  man  as  a  personal  being.  With  much  of  the 
reasoning  in  this  work,  every  clergyman  is  more  or  less  fa- 
miliar. The  part  to  which  one  will  turn  first  of  all  is  that  re- 
lating to  personality  and  to  the  objections  to  the  existence  of 
personal  beings.  Dr.  Harris  proves  that  man  is  able  to  know 
himself  in  the  two  systems  of  nature  and  personality  and  is 
able  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  existence  of  a  personal 
God  is  a  necessary  doctrine  of  scientific  knowledge.  The 
style  of  the  treatise  is  clear  and  strong,  and  nothing  escapes 
the  writer  which  has  been  urged  by  modem  scientists 
against  the  belief  in  a  personal  God.  It  is  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  very  slender  library  of  American  books  whidi 
treat  the  subjects  of  theology  and  philosophy  in  a  becom- 
ing  spirit. 

Christian  Charity  in  the  Ancient  Church.  By  Dr.  Ger- 
hard Uhlhom,  Abbot  of  Loccum.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

Though  this  work  is  written  in  a  dry  and  uninteresting 
style,  it  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  social  and  practical  Christianity  of  the  early  Church. 
No  other  volume  in  the  English  language  quite  takes  its 
place.    It  represents  and  sets  forth  in  detail  the  work  of 
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the  Church  in  a  perishing  woridi  and  is  a  careful  study  of 
the  ways  in  which  Christianity  showed  its  superiority  to 
the  systems  of  religion  with  which  in  the  first  Christian  ages 
it  came  in  contact.  Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view  it  is 
seen  at  its  true  value. 

The  English  Novel,  *  *  *  the  Principle  of  its  Devel- 
opment. By  Sidney  Lanier.  New  York:  Charles  Scrihner's 
Sons. 

The  lectures  composing  this  volume  were  first  delivered 
by  their  illustrious  and  lamented  author  to  the  students  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1881. 
The  author  died  before  they  could  be  prepared  for  the  press, 
and  much  that  is  crude'  has  gone  into  the  book,  but,  with 
aU  its  limitations,  it  is  an  excellent  study  of  the  English 
novel,  and  the  criticism  of  Goorge  Eliot's  writings,  is  a 
strong  and  vivid  illustration  of  the  author's  ideas  of  the 
novel,  as  a  part  of  our  literary  developments.  Nothing 
better  on  the  novel  has  yet  been  written  in  England  or 
America.  ^ 

The  History  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Connecticut.  By 
E.  Edward  Beardsley,  D.  D.  Thud  Edition.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Dr.  Beardsley  has  rendered  great  services  to  those  who 
are  to  write  a  comprehensive  history  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Church,  by  his  studying  of  the  progress  of  the 
Church  in  Connecticut,  and  his  lives  of  Bishop  Seabury 
and  Dr.  Johnson.  The  field  was  a  narrow  one  and  the 
materials  were  scanty,  but  it  is  the  story  told  in  these  vol- 
umes, which  presents  the  brightest  and  most  important  epi- 
sodes in  the  history  of  the  English  Church  in  the  American 
colonies.  Dr.  Beardsley  tells  this  story  in  a  straightforward, 
unambitious  style,  with  accuracy,  with  intelligence,  and 
with  a  proper  historical  spirit.    It  is  a  standard  work. 

Emerson^ s  Works.  Essays,  First  and  Second  Series;  Na- 
ture, Addresses  and  Lectures;  Representative  men.  New 
and  Uniform  Edition.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifilin  & 
Co. 

These  volumes  f  oi:m  a  part  of  the  new  and  final  edition  of 
Emerson's  writings,  and  aside  from  their  intrinsic  merit, 
constitute  the  only  edition  of  his  works  which  the  public 
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will  care  to  purchase*  They  contain,  so  far,  nothing  new, 
but  it  is  something  to  have  the  work  of  this  great  author  in 
a  form  which  his  thought  deserves.  The  volumes  are  of  con- 
venient size,  are  printed  with  good  type  on  clear  white  paper 
and  are  flexibly  bound.  It  is  idle  to-day  to  say  anything 
new  of  Emerson,  or  to  ignore  his  substantial  merits.  His 
name  is  considered  by  many  to  be  among  the  chief  names 
in  American  literature. 

Meditations  on  Life^  Death,  and  Eternity.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  Zschokke,  by  Frederica  Bowan.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

This  was  a  favorite  book  with  the  late  Prince  Albert,  and 
since  his  death,  with  Queen  Victoria.  It  is  entirely  of  a 
devotional  character,  and  is  healthy  and  wholesome  in  its 
tone,  infinitely  better  for  the  deepening  of  the  religious  life 
than  the  pietistic  books  which  the  advanced  religionists 
among  us  have  brought  into  vogue  as  translations  from 
Soman  Catholic  devotional  books.  It  will  not  suit  every 
one,  but  will  be  greatly  enjoyed  by  those  who  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  author's  way  of  looking  at  spiritual 
truths. 

The  Bay  of  Seven  Islands  and  other  Poems.  By  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier.    Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  C3o. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  regards  Mr.  Whittier  as  the  most 
truly  American  of  our.poets,  and  as  one  whose  gift  of  verse- 
making  is  least  controlled  by  the  rules  of  the  schools* 
The  present  volume  shows  no  diminution  in  the  quality  of 
his  work.  "How  the  Women  went  from  Dover," is  in  his 
best  vein  as  a  ballad  writer,  and  he  has  never  breathed 
forth  the  honest  feelings  of  his  heart  in  more  genuine 
verses  than  those  entitled  "At  Last."  "  The  Story  of  Ida'* 
is  a  pathetic  sonnet  in  which  that  interesting  narrative  is 
condensed  into  the  space  of  a  poet's  song.  Most  of  these 
pieces,  all,  in  fact,  except  the  ballads,  are  occasional  poetry 
and  are  as  good  as  Mr.  Whittier  has  ever  written. 

The  Eocpansion  of  England.  By  J.  R.  Seeley.  Boston: 
Boberts  Brothers.  This  volume  traces  in  two  courses  of  lec- 
tures, delivered  to  the  undergraduates  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  the  growth  of  Great  Britain  in  its  colonial  and 
in  its  Indian  Empire.    They  are  something  more   than 
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formal  college  lectures.  Prof.  Seeley  is  a  thinker  as  well 
as  a  historian.  He  insists  upon  the  scientific  method  in 
the  study  of  events.  He  shows  in  this  volume  what  have 
been  the  underlying  causes  of  the  greatness  of  England, 
and  how  the  history  of  modem  and  expanding  Britain  is  to 
be  studied.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  iji  a  few  words  what  his 
qualifications  as  a  writer  are.  He  searches  into  the  causes 
which  are  behind  the  events  and  knows  how  to  find  the 
centre  of  interest  and  movement  in  the  development  of 
national  Uf  e.  He  applies  the  scientific  method  in  the  analy- 
sis of  the  causes,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  occupation  of 
new  lands,  which  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  colonial 
development  of  England.  He  is  able  to  invest  the  ordinary 
eighteenth  century,  which  is  a  dead  period  for  England  at 
home,  with  a  new  interest,  by  showing  that  the  centre  of 
England  was  then  in  America  and  India,  not  in  the  narrow 
and  sordid  discussions  of  the  British  Parliament.  Similar- 
ly, when  he  comes  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  Indian  Em- 
pire he  makes  it  plain  that  India  has  been  an  important 
agent  in  the  consummation  of  the  growth  of  England. 
Thus,  further,  he  points  out  how  the  home  country  is 
changing  under  the  infiuence  of  the  colonial  spirit  and  how 
the  whole  English  race  is  undergoing  a  vital  modification 
of  its  temper  and  life.  It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  the 
numerous  points  in  which  these  lectures  light  up  the  his- 
tory of  modem  England.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  their 
study  wiU  hereafter  be  a  necessity  to  every  one  who  wish- 
es to  understand  the  history  of  England  since  the  Informa- 
tion, or  to  find  the  right  place  for  the  American  colonies  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Prof.  Seeley  is  a  clear  and  strong 
writer  and  in  the  best  sense  applies  the  philosophical  spirit 
to  the  study  of  history. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  Philip  Schaflf.  Vol. 
n.  Ante-Nicene  Christianity,  A.  D.  100-325.  New  York. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

This  volume  in  point  of  style  is  decidedly  in  advance  of 
Dr,  SchafFs  treatment  of  the  Apostolic  age.  But  it  is  not 
more  satisfactory  as  a  history  of  the  period  of  which  it 
treats.  It  is  a  jumble  of  theories,  and,  as  is  too  often  the 
case  with  Germans,  the  writer's  own  theory  on  the  subject 
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is  the  least  satisfactory  of  all.  Dr.  Schaff  denies  ^'  a  divine 
right  to  any  peculiar  form  of  govermnent  as  far  as  it  de« 
parts  from  the  simple  principles  of  the  New  Testament,'' 
yet  concedes  '^  a  historical  necessity  and  great  relative  im« 
portance  to  the  Ante-Nicene  and  subsequent  organizations 
of  the  CThurch."  He  maintains  that  no  trace  can  be  found 
in  the  New  Testament  of  a  priesthood,  and  yet  admits  that 
Clement  of  Bome  in  the  past  Apostolic  age  "  draws  inno* 
cently  a  significant  and  fruitful  parallel  between  the 
Christian  presiding  office,  and  the  Levitical  priesthood, 
and  uses  the  expression  'laymen'  as  antithetic  to  high* 
priest,  priests  and  levites."  He  accounts  for  the  rise  of 
sacredotalism  in  the  Church  on  the  ground  that  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles  in  coming  into  the  Church  brought  the  notion 
of  a  priesthood  with  them.  In  other  wor^.  Dr.  Schaff 
would  have  us  believe  that  instead  of  the  Church  convert* 
ing  Jews,  Turks  and  infidels,  Jews,  Turks  and  infidels  cor- 
rupted the  Church,  and  that  it  is  in  vain  we  search  for  a 
pure  Christianity  after  converts  began  to  enter  into  the 
fold.  It  is  about  as  satisfactory  as  Benan's  theory,  which 
Dr.  Schaff  thinks  worthy  of  putting  in  a  note.  ^'  Benan: 
looking  at  the  gradual  development  of  the  hierarchy  out  of 
the  primitive  democracy  {sic)  from  his  secular  point  of 
view,  calls  it '  the  most  profound  transformation  in  history, 
and  a  triple  abdication;'  first  the  club  (the  congr^ation), 
committing  its  powers  to  the  bureau  or  the  committee  (the 
college  of  presbyters),  then  the  bureau  to  its  president  (the 
bishop),  who  could  say  'Je  suia  le  clubj*  and  finally  the 
president  to  the  Pope  as  the  universal  and  infallible  Bishop; 
the  last  process  being  completed  in  the  Vatican  Council  of 
1870."  Truly,  Frenchmen  and  Qermans  -are  a  very  amus- 
ing and  highly  imaginative  people!  Dr.  Schaff's  treatment 
of  Episcopacy  is  equally  remarkable  with  his'  idea  of  a 
Christian  priesthood.  He  maintains  that  Episcopacy  origi- 
nated with  Ignatius.  And  yet  he  grants  that  '^  the  position 
of  James,  who  evidently  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem,  and  is  called  bishop,  at  least  in  the  Pseudo- 
Clementine  literature,  and  in  fact  supreme  bishop  of  the 
whole  Church.  This  instance,  however,  stands  quite  alone, 
and  does  not  warrant  an  interference  in  regard  to  the  entire 
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Church."  Granting  that  it  does  stand  alone,  it  upsets  the 
theory  that  Episcopacy  was  an  invention  of  Ignatius  of 
Antioch  in  the  past  ApostoUc  age.  Then,  how  is  it  in  the 
case  of  Timothy  and  Titus!  *•  Who,"  according  to  Dr. 
Schaff,  ^'  had  a  sort  of  supervision  of  several  churches  and 
congregational  offices."  '^Inany  case,"  it  is  said,  ^Hhey 
were  not  limited  to  a  particular  diocese."  ''If  Bishops  at 
all,  they  were  missionary  Bishops."  But  jurisdiction  is  not 
essential  to  the  office  of  a  Bishop.  A  missionary  Bishop  is 
just  as  much  a  hishop  as  an  Archbishop,  or  a  Primate.  The 
conclusion  of  Dr.  Schaff  on  the  whole  subject  is  a  virtual 
admission  of  the  claims  of  Episcopacy. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  origin  and  the  Divine  right  of  the  Episco- 
pate, no  impartial  historian  can  deny  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the 
Church  at  the  time,  and  its  historical  necessity. 

Dr.  Schaff  states  the  arguments  on  the  genuineness  of  the 
Epistles  of  Ignatius  with  great  clearness,  and  comes  to  the 
conlusion  that ''  the  only  genuine  Ignatius,  as  the  question 
now  stands,  is  the  Ignatius  of  the  shorter  seven  Greek 
Epistles."  While  adhering  to  the  opinion  expressed  before 
in  this  Review,  the  less  pretentious  volumei^  of  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  are  the  products  of  a  riper  scholar  and  greatly 
to  be  preferred  to  the  more  elaborate  disquisitions  of  Dr. 
Schaff,  we  recognize  in  these  volumes  a  growing  disposition 
to  fairness  of  treatment,  and  hail  their  issue  as  likely  to 
influence  persons  who  could  not  be  induced  to  read  what 
Bishop  Wordsworth  has  written  on  the  same  subject.  The 
student  will  find  the  works  of  Dr.  Schaff  worth  purchas- 
ing for  the  sake  of  the  careful  treatment  of  the  literature  of 
the  subject  contained  in  them. 

Life  of  Luther.  .  By  Julius  K3stlin.  Translated  from  the 
German.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

This  is  a  smaller  edition  of  a  larger  work  in  two  volumes, 
intended  for  popular  use.  It  is  the  best  representation  of 
the  Great  German  Reformer  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
It  is  not  so  brilliant  as  Michelet's  book,  but  more  exhaust- 
ive and  better  sustained.  It  gives  us  a  thorough  narrative 
of  the  man  and  his  work  from  his  birth  to  his  death,  and 
furnishes  us  also  with  a  graphic  picture  of  the  times  and 
of  Luther^s  contemporaries.    Dr.  Eostlin  is  a  Professor  at 
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the  Uniyersity  of  Halle,  Wittenberg,  and  is^in  entire  sym- 
pathy with  Lather  and  his  work.    Whatever  one's  opinion 
of  liuther's  theological  opinions  may  be,  we  cannot  but  ad- 
mire the  greatness  of  the  man.    The  picture  here  given  of 
Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  and  in  his  retreat  at  the 
Wurtburg«  inspires  us  with  the  feeling  that  Luther  was  the 
greatest  man  of  his  age — ^perhaps  of  any  age.    There  is  no 
denying  his  moral  courage.    We  cannot  withhold  our  ad- 
miration of  the  breadth  and  genialty  of  the  man.    He  was 
a  typical  German.    Nor  is  there  any  denying  his  love  and 
devotion  to  his  country,  and  the  great  work  done  by  him  in 
behalf  of  the  German  people.    Dr.  Kostlin's  early  chapters 
are  admirably  written.    His  picture  of  the  Humanists  is 
succinctly  and  ably  drawn.    Nor  are  the  concluding  chap- 
ters in  which  we  see  Luther  in  conflict  with  the  Swiss  Be* 
formers  of  less  value.    Luther  never  could  be  a  thorough- 
going Bationalist  or  ultra-Protestant.    And  yet,  on   Dr. 
E5stlin's  own  showing,  Luther's  reformation  in  a  religious 
and  ecclesiastical  point  of  view  was  a  failure.   Not  only  did 
the  masses  fail  to  respond  as  Luther  expected,  but  the  at- 
tempt to  substitute  the  civil  for  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
in  matters  of  religion  proved  even  before  Luther's  death  a 
mistake.     ^^The  authorities,  in  his  opinion,  were  far  too 
unmindful  of  their  high  appointment  by  Gk>d,  of  which  he 
had  taken  such  pains  to  assure  them.    When  church  dis- 
cipline came  to  be  really  introduced  and  made  more  strin- 
gent, he  foresaw  quite  well  it  would  touch  only  the  i)eas- 
ants  and  not  reach  the  upper  classes."  How  much,  then,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  asking,  did  the  world  gain  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  'Violent  centaurs  and  greedy  harpies "  (they 
are  Luther's  own  words)  for  the  Pope  and  the  Coll^;e  of 
Cardinals?  There  is  something  farcical  if  not  tragical  in  the 
idea  of  Luther,  with  his  course  invective  and  free  manner 
of  living,  consecrating  a  bishop,  but  he  was  now  caught  in 
his  own  trap  and  could  not  ^cape.    He  had  made  the 
Elector  religious  director,  and  now  the  Elector,  John  Fred- 
erick, forced  upon  the  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral,  for  Bishop 
of  Naumburg,  Nicholas  Von  Amsdorf .    He  did,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Chapter,  who  elected  Julius  Yon  Pflug,  and 
against  the  remonstrance  of  his  chancellor,  BrUck,  and  of 
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Luther  himself.  Luther  had  an  ^*  Evangelical  Bishop/'  and 
determined  ''  to  introduce  him  in  an  Evanscelical  manner." 
^  Luther  himself  consecrated  Amsdorf  on  January  80,  to- 
gether with  two  Evangelical  superintendents  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, the  principal  pastor  and  superintendent  of  the 
Evangelical  congregation  of  Naumbui^,  with  prayer,  and 
the  laying  on  of  hands  in  the  presence  of  various  orders  and  a 
multitude  of  people  from  the  town  and  district  assembled 
in  the  Cathedral."  Luther's  Bishop  proved  a  failure,  it 
virould  seem,  and  because  a  mere  Court  Chaplain,  Luther 
^'  even  once  refused  a  present  of  venison  from  his  friend, 
Amsdorf,  in  order  not  to  give  occasion  for  calumny  by  the 
'  centaurs  at  court; '  though,  as  he  said,  they  themselves 
had  devoured  everything  without  any  prickings  of  con- 
science. *  Let  them,'  he  wrote  to  Amsdorf,  ^  guzzle  in  God's 
name  or  in  any  other.' "  In  other  words,  Luther  delivered 
the  Church  from  the  tyranny  of  its  ecclesiastic  rulers  to  put 
it  under  the  heel  of  the  civil  power,  and  made  himself  pope 
and  autocrat  without  the  pretense  of  mission  or  authority. 
The  result  was  as  might  have  been  expected.  Lutheran- 
ism  to  this  day  is  a  mere  State  religion,  and  when  deprived 
of  State  control,  falls,  as  in  our  own  country,  to  pieces.  It 
is  worth  while  to  read  Professor  Kostlin's  book  to  see  what 
a  miserable  failure  Lutheranism  proved  itself  to  be  even 
before  the  death  of  its  founder.  In  saying  this,  we  are  not 
insensible  to  the  value  of  Luther's  work  as  a  social  factor 
in  the  work  of  reformation. 

A  Comparison  of  ail  Religions.  By  James  Freeman 
Clarke.    Boston:  Houghton,  MifiOin  &  Co.  1883. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  Boston  book,  written  in  a  truly  Bos- 
ton fashion.  It  accounts  for  everything,  and,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Germans,  presents  for  consideration  a  theory 
more  absurd  than  anything  which  has  gone  before.  It  is 
Gnosticism  revived:  Emanationism  under  the  name  of  Ev- 
olution. •*  This  is  the  view,  that  while  Gk)d  is  Creator  and 
Preserver  of  the  Universe  as  a  whole,  He  has  permitted  be- 
ings inferior  to  Himself,  but  vastly  superior  to  man,  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  creation  in  subordination  to  His  own  laws. 
When  we  read  in  historic  geology  of  the  vast  tribes  of 
creatures,  radiata,  mollusks,  reptiles,  birds,  fishes,  mam- 
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mals  which  have  inhabited  the  earth  during  enormous  pe- 
riods before  man  came,  we  are  led  to  think  it  possible  that 
these  creatures  may  have  been  the  invention  of  great  intel- 
ligences by  permission  of  the  Most  High.  And  though  man, 
in  his  higher  nature,  derives  his  being  directly  from  God, 
as  the  idea  of  right  and  wrong,  cause  and  effect,  and  the 
reason  which  contains  the  light  of  the  Infinite  and  Eternal, 
testify — ^yet  his  lower  bodily  nature,  by  which  he  is  allied 
to  other  animals,  may  have  been  gradually  developed  by 
the  inventive  powers  of  ^^  subordinate  beings."  This  is  the 
old  Gnostic  of  a  Demiourgos  or  world  Creator,  to  whom 
we  owe  the  origin  of  matter,  and  the  creation  of  man's 
physical  nature.  So  this  is  the  last  Boston  notion.  The 
student  who  desires  to  take  up  the  subject  of  comparative 
religion  will  find  the  whole  question  ably  treated  in  Canon 
Wordsworth's  Bampton  Lectures.  It  is  a  subject  with 
which  the  clei^y  ought  to  be  more  familiar  than  they  are. 
It  will  not  do  any  longer  to  pooh!  pooht  natural  religion. 
We  are  drawning  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  object  of  Divine  revelation  is  not  to  implant  religion  as 
a  first  principle,  but  to  direct  and  develop  the  religious  in- 
stinct implanted  by  God  Himself,  at  the  first,  in  the  heart 
of  every  man.  Canon  Wordsworth  has  hit  upon  the  right 
idea  and  develops  it  with  great  originality  and  power,  es- 
pecially in  its  application  to  the  whole  work  of  missions. 


HOLIDAY  BOOKS. 

THE  large  number  of  holiday  books  published  from  year 
to  year  renders  it  necessary  that  those  really  worthy  of 
it  should  receive  special  mention.  Most  publishers  in  prepar- 
ing their  holiday  books  concentrate  their  forces  on  some  one 
of  them  and  make  it  their  representative  work  of  the  season. 
These  are  the  works  to  which  we  propose  to  call  attention. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  convey  even  a  fair  idea  of 
them,  for  very  many  are  works  of  great  merit  and  are  all 
that  money  and  nineteenth  century  art  can  make  them. 
Of  course  this  refers  to  the  dress  which  adorns  some  of  the 
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noblest  standards  of  English  literature.  Thus  we  find  in 
the  leading  holiday  books  of  the  present  year  such  old  time 
favorites  as  The  Raven,  The  PrincesSy  Chray*8  Elegy  in 
a  Country  Churchyard^  Bingen  on  the  Rhine,  etc.  A  crit- 
icisniy  therefore,  of  their  Uterary  merits  would  be  out  of 
place. 

THE  RAVEN.* 

The  Baven  is  introduced  to  the  public  by  a  most  graceful 
and  discriminating  comment  by  Mr.  Edmund  0.  Stedman. 
It  is  more  than  a  comment  on  the  poem  that  made  Poe 
famous  for  all  time;  it  is  a  commentary  on  his  life  and  work 
and  Mr.  Stedman  deserves  the  warm  admiration  of  all 
lovers  of  Poe  for  this  careful  analysis  of  his  genius. 

Whaty  too,  more  fitting  than  that  Gustavo  Dor6  should 
interpret  to  the  eye  the  meaning  of  the  poem.  Mr.  Sted- 
man aptly  remarks:  In  some  of  these  drawings  his  (Dor6's) 
faults  are  evident;  others  reveal  the  powerful  originality 
and  the  best  qualities  in  which  as  a  draughtsman  he  stood 
alone.  Plainly  there  was  something  in  common  between 
the  working  moods  of  Poe  and  Dor6."  The  value  of  the 
illustrations  independent  of  their  true  artistic  merit  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  they  were  the  last  work 
completed  by  him.  In  our  opinion  they  show  no  diminu- 
tion of  his  wonderful  powers. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  the  book  is  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  publishers  whose  reputation  is  world-wide. 

THE    PRINCESS,  t 

In  these  days  of  agitation  and  inquiry  as  to  the  education 
of  woman,  The  Princess,  in  a  new  and  most  becoming  dress, 


♦  TUe  Baven.  By  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Illustrated  by  Gustave  Dorfi.  With 
commeDt  by  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman.  Engraved  by  H.  Claudius,  R  A. 
MuUer,  W.  Zimmerman,  Frederick  Jucngling,  G.  F.  Buechner,  R.  G.  Tietze, 
F.  B.  King,  T.  Johnson,  R.  Standenbaur,  Frank  French,  R.  Schelling,  George 
Kruell,  Victor  Bemstrom,  and  Robert  Hoskin.  Folio  (uniform  with  Dor6'8 
"  Ancient  Mariner,")  illuminated  cloth,  gilt  edges,  in  box,  $10.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

f  7%«  Prineess.  By  Alfred  Tennyson,  poet  laureate.  With  120  new  illustra- 
tions, from  drawings  by  F.  Dielman,  A.  B.  Frost,  Harry  Fenn,  E.  H.  Garrett, 
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comes  to  us  with  wiles  and  charms  imiumerable.  The  fair 
sex  camiot  wish  for  a  more  attractive  presentation  of  both 
sides  of  the  question  than  Mr.  Tennyson  gave  years  ago, 
and  which  art  and  exquisite  workmanship  have  united  to 
enhance  by  illustration  and  typography.  The  work  of  such 
artists  as  Church,  Schell,  Mary  Hallock  Foote,  Fredericks, 
and  others,  added  to  careful  engraving,  make  the  book 
truly  valuable.  We  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  the 
emblematical  designs  and  decorative  lines  ornamenting  the 
little  songs  which  mark  the  divisions  of  (the  poem,  a  page 
being  devoted  to  each  of  them.  Chief  among  them  are 
*' Sweet  and  Low,*'  "Ask  me  no  more,"  and  **  The  splendor 
falls  on  castle  walls."  The  imaginary  landscapes  and 
classic  halls  of  the  poem  have  been  faithfully  pictured  by 
the  artists. 

MICHAEL  AKOELO.* 

As  we  look  through  this  unique  and  perfect  specimen  of 
hohday  work  and  recall  Mr.  Longfellow's  wish  and  inten- 
tion to  have  the  poem  illustrated,  we  cannot  help  r^retting 
that  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  present  volume.  There  is  a 
rare  fitness  in  the  illustrations,  and  we  do  not  beUeve  that 
better  wood-engraving  and  letter-press  have  ever  been  seen 
in  this  country.  This  is  saying  a  great  deal,  but  the  justice 
of  it  will  be  conceded  by  those  who  examine  it.  What 
more  gratifying,  then,  than  to  find  such  perfect  artistic 
workmanship,  in  all  its  departments  joined  to  a  poem  which 
certainly  Longfellow  himself  believed  to  be  and  which  is 
now  generally  conceded  to  be,  among  the  best  of  his  longer 
poems. 


L.  S.  Ipeen,  A.  Fredericks,  Mary  Hallock  Foote,  W.  St.  John  Harper,  J.  D. 
Woodward,  and  others.  Drawn  and  engraved  under  the  care  of  A.  V.  S. 
Anthony.  One  vol.  800  pp.  Elegantly  bound,  with  full  gilt  edges,  in  box, 
$6.     Boston:  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

^2iRekad  Angela:  A  DramaUo  Poem.  By  H,  VST.  Longfellow,  superbly  il- 
lustrated with  designs  by  Walter  Bhb-law,  T,  De  Thulstrop,  T.  Wendell, 
Ross  Turner,  F.  D.  Millet,  S.  L.  Smith,  T^  Hovenden;  and  engrayed  by 
G.  Kruell,  W.  B.  Closson,  T.  Johnson,  Frank  French,  George  T.  Andrew, 
H.  F.  Krause,  H.  £.  Sylvester,  and  Victor  Bemstrom.  Bound  in  doth, 
beveled  edges,  full  gilt,  in  an  entirely  new  and  imique  style,  $7.50.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
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Some  interesting  facts  concerning  the  poem  are  given  in 
the  Publisher's  Note,  which,  we  think,  should  be  given  here. 

The  dramatic  poem  of  Michael  Angelo  was  written  by  Hr.  Longfellow 
munly  about  ten  years  before  his  death,  but  was  kept  by  him  for  occasional 
revision,  and  printed  after  his  death  in  The  AUanHe  MonUdy  from  his  final 
copy.  It  had  been  his  wish  that  the  poem,  when  published  as  a  book,  should 
be  accompanied  by  illustrations,  and  the  publishers  have  accordingly  reserved  it 
for  this  form.  In  the  plan  of  its  illustration  they  have  followed  so  far  as  they 
could  the  spirit  in  which  the  poet  composed  it,  makiDg  the  designs  descriptive  of 
the  historical  and  biographical  features  of  the  poem,  for  the  most  part,  and 
studying  to  render  them  accurate  in  their  interpretation  of  the  facts.  They  have 
added  a  few  notes  for  the  readers'  convenience  since  the  portraits,  which  form 
the  chief  subject  of  the  notes,  could  not  be  referred  to  except  by  recourse  to  a 
variety  of  works. 

The  story  is  f oun^led  upon  the  love  of  Michael  Angelo  for 
Vittoria  Colonna,  who,  in  early  life  married  the  Marquis 
de  Pescara  who  was  killed  in  a  battle  at  Bavenna  in  1512. 
The  best  authorities  agree  that  it  was  not  imtil  1536  that 
she  first  met  Michael  Angelo,  who  was  then  over  sixty  years 
of  age.  During  the  Inquisition  in  1541  she  was  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  the  convent  at  Viterbo.  It  was  there  that 
she  began  writing  and  receiving  sonnets  from  Michael 
Angelo.  While  their  love  for  each  other  deepened,  they 
were  never  married. 

The  illustrations  are  by  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
American  artists  and  engravers.  The  binding  is  an  entire 
departure  from  that  of  any  other  holiday  book  ever  pub- 
lished. 

SPANISH  VISTAS.* 

So  much  has  of  late  been  written  upon  Spanish  travel, 
that  has  been  of  little  real  value,  that  we  turn  with  relief  to 
a  volume  such  as  this. 

The  aim  of  the  author,  as  stated  in  the  Preface  is  to  pre- 
sent the  essential  characteristics  of  a  country,  which  until 
recently,  has  been  little  known  to  the  general  traveler. 

From  Burgos  to  the  Gate  of  the  Sun;  Toledo,  where  ac- 
cording to  the  legend,  Don  Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Goths, 
beheld  the  beautiful  Florinda;  and  to  which  fatal  passion, 

^BpanUh  VkUu,  By  (George  Parsons  Lathrop.  Illustrated  by  Charles  S. 
Keinhardt.  Square,  8to.  Ornamental  cloth,  gilt  tops,  and  uncut  edges,  |8. 
New  York:  Harper  and.Brothers. 
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popular  belief,  with  a  dangerous  disr^^ard  of  Chronology, 
attributes  the  ''fall  of  Spain  before  the  Berber  Arms;'' 
Cordova  and  its  pilgrims;  Andalusia,  the  home  of  romance, 
long  before  the  genius  of  Byron,  or  the  fascinating  melodies 
of  Mozaiii  had  brought  into  prominence  one  among  the 
many  of  her  gay  triflers;  all  these,  and  more,  are  brought 
before  the  reader  in  a  series  of  graceful  sketches  with 
illustrations  of  great  beauty  and  faithfulness  of  detail* 

The  political  situation  is  lightly  touched  upon;  but  al- 
though the  writer  has  viewed  the  country  &om  neither 
philosophical  nor  historical  standpoint,  enough  is  said  both 
in  r^ard  to  climate,  influence  and  race  peculiarities,  to  in- 
terest those  who  look  for  something  more  than  a  mere  run- 
ning commentary  upon  men  and  things. 

On  the  latter  subject  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the 
remarks  upon  the  early  Roman  influence  as  apparent  and 
the  more  active  rugged  character  of  the  Spaniard  as  com- 
pared with  the  Italian. 

The  book  closes  with  a  chapter  of  ''  EQnts  to  Travelers," 
which  is  of  great  practical  value.  Both  letter  press  and 
binding  are  in  keeping  with  the  picturesque  style,  and  the 
fineness  of  illustration. 

BINOEN  ON  THE  RmNE.* 

Both  the  artists  and  publishers  have  done  full  justice  to 
this  famous  poem.  The  glimpses  of  the  Rhine  are  accurate 
and  the  youth  of  military  ambition  could  not  picture  to 
himself  anything  more  illustrative  of  the  poem  than  the 
artists  have  given  us. 

A  new  lustre  is  added  to  this  gem  of  literature  in  this 
appropriate  setting. 

GRAT'S  ELEGT.f 

A  most  welcome  friend  to  all  our  homes  will  be  this  illus- 
trated edition  of  the  poem  that  from  childhood  to  old  age 

*Bingm  on  the  Bhine,  By  Caroline  E.  8.  Norton.  Ulnstrated  bj  W.  T. 
Smedley,  Fred.  B.  Schelly  Alfred  FrederickB,  Granyille  Perkins,  J.D.  Wood- 
ward and  Edmund  H.  Garrett  Engrayed  under  the  Buperriaion  of  James 
W.  Lauderbacb.  4to.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth»  gilt  edges,  $1.50.  Fiiil*' 
delphia:  Porter  Ss  Coates. 
t  Elegy  Written  in  a  Gauntry  Churehyard,   By  Thomas  Gray.    With  thirty 
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never  loses  its  charm.  It  comes  to  us  most  beautifully 
illustrated,  every  drawing  showing  the  sympathy  of  the 
artist  with  the  poet.  Many  of  the  illustrations  are  from 
sketches  taken  at  Stoke  Pogis — the  scene  of  the  poem — by 
Mr.  Fenn. 

The  three  stanzas  omitted  by  the  author  are  given  at  the 
close  of  the  volume  and  add  to  its  interest  and  value. 

LEAD  KINDLY  LIGHT.* 

Perhaps  this  book  will  be  more  severely  criticised  than 
any  other  published  this  season.  Not,  however,  because 
the  artist  has  not  done  his  work  well,  but  because  he  has 
failed  in  his  conception  of  the  character  to  illustrate  the 
poem.  If  the  artist  had  studied  the  life  of  the  author,  and 
particularly  that  period  of  it  when  the  poem  was  written, 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  character  would  have  been  none 
other  than  that  of  John  Henry  Newman.  The  mistake  is 
most  apparent  in  the  frontispiece,  giving  expression  to  the' 
line 

Lead  Thou  me  on, 

which  is  the  picture  of  a  very  beautiful  female  face,  but 
which  fails  to  indicate  the  mental  condition  of  one  humbly 
seeking  guidance  and  light.  The  other  illustration  to  which 
we  take  exception  is  of  the  line. 

Pride  ruled  my  will. 

In  this  case  the  figure  is  that  of  a  worldly  beauty — the  sym* 
bol  of  vanity — and  not  that  of  a  strong  will  and  ambition. 
The  other  illustrations,  in  fitness  and  beauty,  are  unsur- 
passed* 

ADVENTURES  OP  TWO  YOUTHS  IN  A  JOURNEY  THROUGH 

AFRICA,  t 

Happy  will  that  boy  be  who  receives  for  his  Christmas 

■■ 

designs  by  Hairy  Fenn.  Engraved  by  Andrew.  Post  8vo.  Ed.  Beautifully 
bound  in  cloth,  $1.50.  Illuminated  covers,  with  fringed  borders,  Christmas 
card  style,  with  box,  $1.75. 

* Zfid  Kindly  Ughi.  By  John  Heniy  Newman;  with  twelve  full-page  illus- 
trative and  symbolical  designs  by  Wm.  St.  John  Harper  and  George  R  Halm« 
Engraved  by  Andrew.  8ro.  BeautifuUy  bound  in  cloth,  $1.60.  Boston: 
Boberts  Brothers. 

t  AdvetUures  of  Two  TotUht  in  a  Journey  Through  Afirica.    By  Thomas  W. 
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present  a  copy  of  this  book.  It  will  be  a  treasure  house 
from  which  he  may  draw  until  the  dawning  of  another 
Christmas  morning.  It  is  the  fifth  and  last  of  the  series 
entitle^!  The  Boy  Travelers  in  the  Far  East  It  is  beauti- 
fully bound,  beautifully  illustrated,  and  full  of  both  enter- 
taining and  instructive  stories  of  adventure  in  Central 
Africa.  At  the  first  glimpse  of  its  cover  and  pages  the 
dullest  countenance  will  be  sure  to  brighten.  We  do  not 
believe  that  a  book  for  boys  has  been  published  for  a  long 
time  equal  to  it  in  both  intrinsic  merit  and  attractiveness. 
Harper's  Young  People  for  1882  and  1883  has  been 
bound  in  two  volumes,  and  forms  a  most  appropriate  pres- 
ent for  the  holidays.  The  publication  is  so  well  and  fa- 
vorably known  that  it  needs  no  comment  here. 

THE  queen's  BODY-aUARD.* 

This  is  a  most  appropriate  book  for  young  girls.  It  is 
.gotten  up  in  attractive  form.  The  story  is  well  written, 
jreadable,  and  one  we  can  recommend. 

THE  BALL   OF  THE  VEGETABLES,  f 

Among  the  many  attractive  books  provided  for  the 
world  of  little  men  and  women,  this  collection  of  graceful 
stories  will  hold  a  foremost  place.  ^'  The  Ball  of  the  V^e- 
tables  "  may  have  owed  its  su^estion  to  the  '^Ball  of  the 
Flowers,"  by  that  prince  of  story-tellers  for  children,  Hans 
Andersen.  But  the  writer  has  clothed  her  little  sketch 
with  a  comical  grace  which  does  not  belong  to  the  statelier 
dance  of  the  green-house. 

We  mention  the  "Duett,"  "The  Flower  that  grew  in  a 
Cellar,"  "Kude  March,"  and  "Sweet  April,"  as  especially 
worthy  of  notice. 

The  book  in  binding  and  Olustrations  "  is  fair  to  see,"  and 
all  in  all,  it  is  one  which  will  make  the  bright  eyes  grow 
brighter  as  they  look  into  it. 

Knox  (Series,  The  Boy  Travelers  in  the  Far  East,  Part  Fifth),  with  map. 
Svo.,  478  pages,  Bluminated  cloth,  $8.00.    Kew  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

*  The  Queen*$  Body-guard.  By  Margaret  Yandergrift.  12mo.»  Cloth  extra, 
brown  and  gold,  $1.60.    Philadelphia:  Porter  and  Coates. 

f  The  Ball  of  the  Vegetablee,  and  other  Storiei.  By  Margaret  Eytinge.  Dlua* 
trated,  6vo.  cloth,  $2.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
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THE  NIOHT  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS.* 

The  rine  of  this  little  favorite  is  re-echoed  and  a  new 
beauty  added  in  the  fanciful  illustrations  so  finely  executed 
by  several  eminent  artists.  It  will  surely  find  a  place  in 
the  hearts  of  the  little  ones  for  the  first  time  made  aware  of 
the  wonderful  doings  of  that  eventful  night;  and  the  older 
folks  as  well  will  be  no  less  pleased  to  welcome  this  story 
in  verse. 

GOOD  NIGHT  AND  GOOD  MORNING,  f 

Lord  Houghton's  dainty  little  poem  is  presented  in  a 
form  deserving  of  the  most  flattering  commendation.  The 
etchings  and  illuminations  by  Walter  Severn  are  exquisite, 
and  surroimd  the  poem  with  a  bewitching  loveliness. 
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"TTTE  have  received  from  Messrs.  E.  &  J.  B.  Young  & 
VV  Co.  **  jTAe  Laws  of  Marriage,  containing  the  He- 
brew law,  the  Boman  law,  the  law  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  Canon  law  of  the  Universal  Church,  concerning 
the  impediments  of  marriage  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
marriage  bond;  digested  and  arranged,  with  notes  and 
scholia,  by  John  Fulton,  D.  D.,  L.L.  i).,  author  of  'Index 
Canonum,'  etc."  We  regard  this  as  the  most  timely  and 
important  work  that  has  been  published  for  a  long  time. 
The  subject  could  not  have  been  treated  by  a  more  compe- 
tent scholar.  It  will  soon  be  presented  in  a  review  article 
to  our  readers.  In  the  meantime  we  advise  every  clergy- 
man and  layman  who  cares  to  be  informed  on  the  most 
vital  question  affecting  society  to  buy  a  copy  of  this  book 
and  study  it.  We  have  received  also  from  the  same  pub- 
lishers the  Communion  of  the  Saints,  five  addresses  to 
communicants  by  the  Bishop  of  Truro;  and  Addresses  to 
Candidates  for  Confirmation,  by  that  able  and  learned 
writer,  the  Kev.  Edward  L.  Cutts. 

From  Mr.  Thomas  "W  hittaker  we  have  received  Judge 
Andrews  work  on  Church  Law — "  Suggestions  on  the  law 

*  Ths  Night  Before  Christmas.  By  Clement  C.  Moore.  Eliegantly  illus- 
trated with  twenty  engravings,  from  original  drawings  by  F.  B.  Schell,  W. 
T.  Smedly,  A.  Fredericks  and  H.  R.  Poore.  4to  Cloth,  bevelled  boards,  gilt 
edges,  $1.60.    Philadelphia:  Porter  &  Coates. 

f  Oood  Night  and  Good  Morning.  By  Lord  Houghton.  With  illuminations 
and  etchings  by  Walter  Severn.  Printed  on  German  cardboard,  tied  and 
corded,  and  making  a  Unique  Christmas  Card  Gift.  Small  quarto,  ^ith  box, 
$1.25.     Boston:  Roberts  Brothers. 
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of  the  Protestant  Episcooal  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  its  Sources  and  Scope."  This  is  another  import- 
ant contribution  to  a  subject  upon  which  there  is  much 
difference  of  opinion.  It  woula  not  be  just  to  si)eak  of  it 
here,  further  than  to  say  that  the  "other  side"  of  the 
question  has  been  ably  presented.  A  prominent  member 
of  tiie  Philadelphia  Bar  is  soon  to  review  it  in  the  Beyiew. 
English  Cathearals,  "their  architecture,  symbolism  and 
history,"  compiled  by  Miss  E.  W.  Boyd,  head  of  S.  Agnes' 
School,  Albany,  is  a  very  useful  little  manual.  It  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  information  in  convenient  form. 
Thouqhis  on  the  LorcTs  Prayer j  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Wash- 
bum  is  to  be  commended  for  its  usefulness  as  a  practical 
commentary  on  the  Divine  pattern  of  Prayer. 

Mr.  James  Pott  has  published  a  new  and  revised  edition 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Norris's  Teachers'  Manual  on  the  Catechism 
and  the  Prayer  Book.  The  volume  has  been  rearranged,  a 
Commentary  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  an  Appendix 
on  the  Occasional  Offices  added.  Mr.  Pott  has  also  pub- 
li^ed  A  Daily  Text  Booh  gathered  from  the  writings  of  the 
late  Dr.  Pusey,  printed  with  red  borders  in  a  beautifidly 
bound  volume.  They  are  not  a  reflection  of  Dr.  Pusey's 
doctrinal  views,  but  of  his  saintly  life.  The  Confession  of 
our  Christian  Faiths  '*  Commonly  called  the  Creed  of  Saint 
Athanasius,  with  brief  notes,"  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Taylor, 
is  a  brief  and  intelligent  setting  forth  of  facts  concerning 
the  Creed,  and  of  reasons  why  it  should  be  restored  to  our 
Prayer  Book. 

Messrs.  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.  have  published  in  a  vol- 
ume the  articles  on  the  Swedish  Reformation^  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Butler,  which  appeared  in  the  REViicwin  ISSland  1882, 
to  which  has  now  been  added  a  new  chapter.  We  received 
many  commendations  of  them  while  they  were  being  pub- 
Ushed  in  the  Review,  and  we  doubt  not  that  many  wiU  be 
glad  to  get  them  in  their  present  form. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
two  valuable .  manuals,  viz.,  Handbook  for  Friendly  Visi- 
tors among  the  Poor^  compiled  and  arranged  by  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  of  New  York;  and  a  Directory  to 
the  Charitable  and  Benejkent  Societies  and  Institutions  of 
the  City  of  New  York, 

Hotv  to  Help  the  Poor^  by  James  T.  Fields  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.)  is  a  little  work  full  of  practical  advice  to 
to  those  who  wish  to  help  those  whom  Christ  said  would 
always  be  with  us.  From  the  same  Publishers  we  have  a 
new  edition  of  Richardson's  Primer  of  American  Idttra- 
ture,  with  twelve  portraits  of  American  authors. 


